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INTRODUCTION. 


1. Matters connected with religion, caste and language have been Prrfar*. 
discussed at great length in the Census Reports of the past, and any reader 
interested in them will find ample material in the reports of the four censuses 
preceding the census of 1921. i have abstained, as far as possible, from indulg¬ 
ing in a technical discussion of these matters, and have devoted my attention 
to an explanation of the tigures brought out by the census enquiry. To those 
who study an Indian census report for the first time the endless scope and the 
utility of the work comes as a great and pleasant surprise. For my report 
I can only claim that it is a sort of snapshot of the various aspects of the popula¬ 
tion ns it was at the time of Enumeration. 

It has been my endeavour to trace the local variations in different cate¬ 
gories of figures for long periods in order to gauge the trend of the changes. I 
have tried to establish by my conclusions the causes of those variations and to 
anticipate their future trend. The author of a Census Report is of course 
always liable to be taxed with the boldness of some of his inferences, but 
obviously any one in his position is bound to be guided by the testimony fur¬ 
nished by the huge mass of statistics rather than by individual opinions. 

The material collected at the ceusuB and requiring explanation is so 
vast that any one dealing with it may be excused for treating different subjects 
one after the other without sometimes establishing a real connection between 
them. 1 have, however, done my best to render the subject interesting by 
introducing some measure of continuity, thus making the book readable and not 
merely a dull volume to falj back upon when the usual encyclopaedias have 
failed. There is at the beginning of each chapter a reference*to statistics, and 
in the longer chapters, such as Chapter 1, the contents of each paragraph have 
been given at the top of the opening page and the subsidiary tables have also 
been appropriately described. In addition to this there is a very exhaustive 
index at the end of this book where the same reference appears at more than one 
place for the reader's convenience. 

Clearness and brevity are two essential merits of a Census Report, and it 
has been my endeavour not to offend against either. When discussing the 
various subjects I have kept in view the fact that among the readers there may 
be many who read a Census Report for the first time. I have, therefore, aimed 
at explaining the statistics in a manner clear and simple enough for any 
layman to understand. Brevity is a comparative terra, and where I found 
that any subject wanted elucidation in the interests of the reader I have uot 
hesitated to sacrifice brevity to lucidity. Thus 1 venture to claim that this 
report can be readily followed by a layman, while the material supplied should 
be of considerable use to the advanced statistician. 

The District officers had their hands exceptionally full with their adiniu- 
• istrative duties during the period of the census operations, and had little time 
to spare for the census work. Immediately after the census they were re¬ 
quested to send in brief reports dealing among other matters with the census 
operations, the attitude of the public, the tendency on the part of members 
of certain castes to return a caste other than traditional, and any attempt at the 
swelling of figures by artificial means. The reports received from some of the 
districts revealed that a tendency on the part of the communities to swell their 
figures and on the part of members of certain castes to return a caste other 
than traditional were a prominent feature in certain localities, and a corrobora¬ 
tion of this exists in the census statistics. 


2. The dates of all previous censuses are quoted in the margin, and a p r „i on , 
Ut January 1866 . brief reference i 8 uiado to them in paragraphs 13 to 15 
of the report. In some of the Tables published hi Part II 
of this Report are given the figures for previous censuses 
buck to that of 1881. The two censuses of 1855 and 1868 
concerned administrative divisions so different that any 
comparison with them is out of the question. In all cases 
in which figures for previous censuses have been quoted in this report they 


10tb January 1868. 
17th February 1881. 
36th February 1801. 
lit March 1001. 

10th March 1011. 
18th Match 1021. 
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have been adjusted so as to apply to existing divisions and not to the divisions 
which existed at the time those statistics were prepared. In this way ulone a 
comparison is possible at present. 

8. Paragraphs l to 0 of the report deal with changes in the bound¬ 
aries of administrative units that have taken place during the last decade. 
There has been no change of any importance since 1921. 

4. The census operations have been discussed at length in the Adminis¬ 
trative Volume, Part TV, of this Keport, but as that Volume is intended only 
for departmental and local use I propose briefly to describe here each stage of the 
operations, which in point of procedure have practically remained unchanged 
since last census. 


Initial 3. I assumed charge of iny duties on the 1st April 19.10 and lost no time 

Arrange- in setting about the work. I issued my preliminary circular together with the 
m * nU ' tirst throe Chapters of the Provincial Census Code in the first week of May. The 
circular contained a resume of all the stages of the Enumeration work, while the 
three Chapters of the Code supplied the necessary guidance for the prelimi¬ 
naries which had to l>e got through before the commencement of house- 
numbering. District Census Officers in every district and Census Superin¬ 
tendents in every state were appointed, and the preparation of General 
Village and Town Registers, on which the formation of census divisions rests 
was taken in hand at once. The General Village Register showed for each 
talisil the names of all villages and the number of houses in each, while the 
Town Register showed for each town the names of wards, moludhts, etc., 
and the uuinber of houses iu each. Sketch maps of villages and towns 
were also prepared, showing the houses in each village and town. Thu 
next step was to parcel out all villages and towns into Blocks in wliicli 
the enumeration could be carried out by one enumerator. These Blocks 
were grouped in Circles under Supervisors, and Circles again grouped in 
Charges under Charge Superintendents. In the towns care was taken that 
the Circles should lie conterminous with the Administrative and Elective wards. 
These divisions were roughly marked oil the skeleton maps and finally revised 
after the completion of house-numbering. At the time of the tinul census thero 
were 185,955 Blocks, 14,585 Circles and 1,048 Charges, and the enumeration 
was carried out by 180,081 Enumerators under the direction of 14,570 Super¬ 
visors and 1,089 Charge Superintendents. In the rural areas the Field Kauungos 
and Palwaris us a rule acted as Charge Superintendents and Supervisors, res¬ 
pectively . f In the cities and towns the supervising agency was recruited mostly 
from amongst Municipal offivials. The Enumerators both in the urban and rural 
preas were mainly voluntary mm-official workers. 'file appointment orders 
Were issued under the provisions of thu Census Code, and each enumerator was 
treated as a public servant. 

**»■»«' , 0. The next item in tho programme after the census divisions had been 

>«m «»*»«• ^njvisioually fixed was the numbering of all houses. This work commenced 
about the middlu of September and was completed within two mouths. Every 
house, which was likely to be occupied oil the final census night, was marked 
w'ith a number, all houses in u Circle being numbered serially. In rural 
areas tho house-numlmrmg was carried out by the SuimrvisorH, who were 
as a rule Patwaris, while ui cities and towns the Municipal or Notified Area 
Conyiiiltoes had the needful done. The total number of houses numbered 
in the whole Province was 8,107,789, but on tho final census night a considerable 
number of houses which bore numbers had iio occupants, the number of occu¬ 
pied houses lieing 5,948,652, or 78 per coni, of the houses numbered. When the 
house-numbering was completed hi the middle of November the census divisions 
Were revised and fixed finally. 

ft* # 7. In August a complete issue of tho Census Code ami the Mauual of 

Instructions for the Charge Superintendents and Super visors were supplied 
iim. to each district and state. Brief instructions for the guidance of enumerators 
•were printed on the covers of the Enumeration Books. 

Early in September before the house-numbering actually commenced the 
necessary training was imparted by the District Census Officers and State Census 
Superintendents to the census staff. From the middle of Noveinbsr to the end 
yf .December the staff was trained in the work of enumeration, the instructions 
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filtering through from the Provincial Superintendent down to the Enumerator. 
District Census Officers and State Census Superintendents gave a practical 
training to the Charge Superintendents, who in their turn instructed the Super¬ 
visors. The Enumerators were trained by the Supervisors during December 
and January. 


The whole month of January was devoted to the work of preliminary 
enumeration in rural areas, while in the cities and towns it began on the 20th 
January ami was finished in most places by the middle of February. There 
was an Enumeration Book for each Block ; it consisted of n cover and a curtain 
number of schedules, which were stitched together. The cover contained 
instructions for the Enumerator and an abstract to 1 m» completed and detached 
after the final enumeration. The schedules had 18 columns which were to 
contain particulars about each person enumerated. The first column wus 
meant for the house number, and each page could contain particulars about 
eight persons. 


In the course of the preliminary enumeration, which in towns was generally 
carried out by enumerators, the work was checked by thje supervising staff and 
care was taken to bring the exitri<*s up to date even during the period intervening 
bet ween the preliminary enumerat ion and the final census. Entries were 
made in the schedules only about those persons who were to be present in the 
houses on the final census night. 

8. The final census was merely the process of bringing up to date the Tfc« Fi**i 
entries made in the schedules during the preliminary enumeration. It begau 
at 7 p.m. on the 26th February and lasted until midnight. The Enume¬ 
rators went round their Blocks, and verified the entries in respect of each house. 

Persons who had arrived after the preliminary enumeration; guests or 
newly-born children, were entered in the schedules, and the entries about those 
who had left the house or diod were scored out. Early next morning the Enume¬ 
rators met the Supervisor at an appointed place, gave a serial number to each 
entry in the book and struck out totals of occupied houses, persons, males 
and females. Similar totals were prepared by the Supervisors for their Circles 
and by the Charge Superintendents for their Charges. The charge summaries 
were totalled for the district or the state at the district or state headquarters 
and theu telegraphed to me at Lahore and to the Census Commissioner for 
India at Delhi ... »--•* 

1). In some parts of the Province the countryside is wild and the danger n«b. « 
from wild beasts considerable, and it was therefore considered advisable, as in 
1921, to hold the final enumeration before sunset on the census day. Such 
tracts are the Momi ilaaa in the Arabalu District, certain isolated parts of the 
Gurgaon District and the Biloch Trans-frontier Tract. In the high mountains of 
the Himalayas more serious variations from the normal procedure were neces- 

pouof sary, as they become snow-bound 


T\ 
. A 


KamiBA DISTBICT — t'«B*M. 

Kothi K->hr an.I Sowar, inclutliuu ltara 

Bhan^al •• •• •• 20-9-30 

Uhil and Spill .. .. •• 5*9-30 

Kulu, Rupi and Siraj .. .. 5- 12-30 

Chamba State— 

Paugie and Chantba Ijihul .. .. 7-U-JO 

Traita, Chananta and Brahnsaur •• 15-12-30 

Masdi State— 

Kardar circle* id Cbohar, Hadar, UtUreal. 

Sanor and Sara) .. • .. 5-12-30 

B ash ah b (Simla Hill States)— - 

chini and Dodra .. .. 1-12-30 1921. The results of the 

synchronous census were treated as part of the February census. 


during winter and some of them as 
early as September. On the pre¬ 
sent occasion more tracts (detailed 
in the margin) had to be subjected 
to a non-synchronous census, as 
the census took place about the end 
of February or nearly three weeks 
earlier than the census date 


m 
nou- 


10. The census of 1981 was held during a period of political upheaval Attitad* 
accompanied by an economic depression.. The people knew that the future ® f 
constitution of India was being moulded, and that their political rights P " e * 
mainly depended on the census figures. In these circumstances, the various 
communities made efforts to secure their full representation by having 
all their individuals recorded in the census schedules, and in some cases they 
did not hesitate to swell their numbers by unfair means. The menial classes, 
mainly Chamars and Chuhras in the central Punjab, in order to consolidate 
their position wanted to return their religion as ** Ad-Dharmi.” A tug-of-war 
Started in some districts, and Ad-I)harmis were required by Sikhs and Hindus 
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not to return themselves as Ad-Dhannis. Particularly in Ambala, Ludhiana, 
Fcrozepore and Lyallpur the Sikh land-owners employed all sorts of measures, 
not infrequently bordering on terrorism, to secure the return of religion of Chuhras 
and Chamars as Sikh.* In some urban areas the Enumerators made efforts 
to swell the figures of their community by bogus entries and to curtail those of 
a rival community by scoring out the entries made in the course of the preliminary 
enumeration. In one town the various communities in order to secure more 
seats on the Municipality sent for their friends from the neighbouring villages 
in order to have them recorded as town-dwellers on the final census night and 
thus to increase their numerical strength. The effort, however, proved value¬ 
less, as the numerical strength of all the communities rose uniformly, leaving 
undisturbed their proportions resulting from the preliminary enumeration. 

In some large urban areas the work of many Enumerators was character¬ 
ized bv apathy and indifference, and consequently therp were many cases of 
omission. Thus the excess resulting from bogus entries was counteracted to 
a certain extent at least by cases of omission. But for the keenness and vigi¬ 
lance exercised by the various District Census Officers the cases of omission or 
artificial swelling of figures would have been more numerous and on a much 
larger scale. It has to be remembered that bogus entries made or houses and 
individuals left unenumerated in certain areas cannot materially affect the census 
figures which run into millions. 

Another tendency noticeable ou the present occasion was to return Urdu 
or Hindi as the language instead of Punjabi. This tendency was mainly con¬ 
fined to large towns. In the matter of script also, the town-dwellers in some 
places evinced keenness to return themselves as literate with a view to swell 
the figures of literacy for their community. 


A marked tendency was to return a caste other than traditional. Members 
of certain occupational castes sought to be returned under an agricultural caste, 
e.g., Muslim tarkhans and lohars as Awans, nais, mirasis and jvlahas as Rajputs, 
etc. Hindu lohars and tarkhans were anxious to return themselves as Dhiman 
Brahmans, Hindu now as Brahmans, Hindu darzis, dhobis, etc., as Tank 
Kshatriya, and Sikh lohars and tarkhans as Ramgarhia. 


11. Though the date of the general census is chosen so ns not to clash 
with large congregations of people on the occasion of festivals or at certain places 
of pilgrimage, it is impossible to avoid some of the ordinary local gatherings. 
Adequate arrangements for fairs and other largo gatherings of people were made 
beforehand, and in some districts, such as Rohtak and Ludhiana, several thous¬ 
and persons attending fairs were enumerated by the special staff employed. 

Special arrangements were made for the enumeration of persons travelling 
by rail on the census night, and as each was enumerated he was given a pass to 
prevent, him from being enumerated a second time, and as a further precaution 
his ticket was marked with the letter E to indicate that he had been enumerated. 
The Railway census was carried out under the supervision of the civil authori¬ 
ties, and the Agent or Manager of each Railway line nominated a Railway officer 
to assist the District or State officer in the organization of the Railway census 
in the district or state. The Railway stations were made into separate Blocks 
or Circles in the districts or states in which they were situated, and the special 
enumerating staff, known as Platform Enumerators, was employed at each 
station at 7 p. m. on the night of the 2Gth February and remained on duty till 
6 a.m. next morning. The staff enumerated each passenger alighting or en¬ 
training who did not possess a pass. There were, how-ever, some people on 
trains, who had entrained before sunset and had not left the train until next 
morning, and even they were not allowed to escape enumeration. The ru nnin g. 


"The Deputy CommUsioner of Ambela (Mr. iftcepahanks) in hi* report on the <eiuua operations un ._•• 

Sikh* did inrrraw their number by all possible mean*. They persuaded thrir fatoua* (Tillage menial*) and other* 
to rive their religion a* Sikh. They started a regular propaganda in moat of the village*. For instance, in village 
Kainaur thl* propaganda vaa carried to ita extreme, and the Mahajana, Chamart, and even Christian* arm 
to give thrir religion as Sikh." 

The Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana (Mr. Connor) remarks.—** The proprietary bodies of village* put groat 
pressure upon thrir kam is* to return tbemirl ves aa Sikhs, and I think they *ucoredcd to a great extent in tome village* *' 

The Deputy CorambwWr of Fcrozepore (Mr. MaoFernuhar) say. I—" Ad-Dharmis were really anxious pToon 
•oiidete their poattioa a* a leparatc immunity, but on thoae residing in rural area* great pres*ore wa* brouaht to 
bear by their Sikh landlord* to return themselves aa Maxhebi Sikhs or Sikhs instead o( Ad-Dharmi.. Mauv suah 
Ad- Dharmis had to yield under the pressure, they bring the village menials generally." 

The Do put y ComnuasioMEi of Lyallpur, Lahore and SheUthupttra have made similar remarks 
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t rain Enumerators were employed throughout the night to count the persons 
in running trains, and all trains were stopped at 6 a. m. on the 26th February, 
and all passengers who had not got passes were enumerated. 

For persons journeying by road during the census night Enumerators 
were posted at all main roads and ferries, while definite instructions were ‘ssued 
for the enumeration of troops on march. Regarding the persons spending the 
night in fields or at wells in the villages, the instructions were that they should 
be enumerated as being present in their houses, as also persons in towns 
dining out with friends. 

12. As explained in paragraph 8 the totals for each district and state were 
prepared with all possible promptness after the census. These totals included 
all persons enumerated at their houses or while travelling, and care was taken to 
add up the figures of the non-synchronous areas. The District or State authori¬ 
ties took all jHissible measures to ensure a speedy collection of figure's from re¬ 
mote places, and camels, ponies, motor-cars and lorries were among the meaiiB 
so employed. 

The Kapurthala, Pataudi, Nabha, Jind and Loharu States were all able 
to telegraph their provisional totals to me and to the Census Commissioner for 
India on the 27th February, while in British Territory Gurgaon, Mianwali, 
Kangra, Jullundur and the Trans-frontier Biloch Tract of Dera Ghnzi Khan 
telegraphed the totals on the 1st March. In most cases the totals had been 
received by the 3rd March, and only seven districts and two states (Malerkotlu 
and Simla Hill States) remained to telegraph them on the 4th and 5th March. 
The figures telegraphed so promptly are compared bejow with those finally 
tabulated, and the negligible difference between the two totals points to the 
high standard of accuracy at tained. 
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Pri>vi*ional Total* •• 

6,004,71? 

28,400,087 

15,558,230 

12,931.827 T 


Final Total* 

5.943.662 

2d.4BO.867 

in.5ci.iw 

12.929,623 J 

•003 


13. The next stage in the operations was to get the entries in the general Slip- 

schedules copied on to slips. The slips were issued in five different colours, one e ** Tin *' 
for each of the main religions and one for all other religions. Sex and civil 
condition were indicated by symbols on the slips ; the symbol for unmarried 
of each sex was printed on each slip to be converted to “ married " or " widowed ” 
by hand according to requirements. Thus there were five different colours 
and two different symbols giving a total of ton easily distinguished slips. The 
other particulars recorded about each person were written out by hand in the 
slips, a previously arranged system of abbreviations being used. Special slips 
were issued for the recording of infirmities. 

The work of slip-copying was done by the revenue staff at the Tahsil 
headquarters, while in the case of large towns it was done by copyists engaged 
by Municipal Committees. For rural areas and small towns the Patwaris acted 
as copyists, and their work was on the whole satisfactory, while that done in 
Municipalities with a few exceptions was susceptible of much improvement, 
mainly owing to the temporary staff employed lacking a sense of responsibility. 

In most places the copying work was commenced on the 1st March and completed 
within a fortnight. In some Municipalities considerable delay occurred, and the 
slips came in about the end of April or nearly a month and-a-half after the duo 
date. 

14. Two Central Sorting offices were opened at Lahore and one at Delhi, s*rtio f . 
and the completed slips were sent to these offices, where large staffs sorted them 
according to the various heads required for each table of the Report. The Delhi 
Sorting office dealt with the slips of the Delhi Province, the districts of the Ambala 
Division and the neighbouring states. The Phulkian States, Patiala, Jind and 
Nabha, and Bahawalpur State carried out their own sorting and compilation. 
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The two Sorting offices at Lahore divided up the rest of the districts and states 
for the sorting work. At each Sorting office care was taken that the slips 
of different units to appear in the tables remained separate. Information for 
each of the Imperial Tables was extracted one by one, as also for the Provincial 
Tables appearing in Part III. The results of the sorting were fdled up in Sorters’ 
tickets, which were sent on to the Central Compilation office at Lahore. This 
work was finished in about five months. 

15. During this stage the entries in Sorters’ tickets of different religions 
and localities were copied out in registers, and tahsil and district totals as well 
as totals for certain towns were struck for all the tables. The final tables were 
then prepared and from them the derivative tables, known as subsidiary tables, 
which appear at the end of each Chapter of this Report. The Compilation 
office was in charge of my Personal Assistant, who had under him a large staff 
of Inspectors and Compilers, and the office began to function in May 1931 ; the 
first table was sent to the press in September 1931 and the last table was finally 
printed off in November 1932. 

16. The results of the census are published in four parts, and the 
months in which these were issued or in which it is expected that they will 
issue are as follows : 


Part I. — The Rejmrt during April 1933. 

Part II.— The Imperial Tables during February 1933. 

Part TIT.- Appendices to the Imperial Tables during March 1933. 

Part TV. — The Administrative Volume during April 1933. 

17. The census of the two Provinces (Pimjub and Delhi) has cost Gov¬ 
ernment Rs. 3,57,752 which works out at Rs. 12-4-5 for every 1,000 
persons enumerated; this compares with Rs. 3,59,224 or Rs. 14-0-8 for 
every 1,000 persons in 1921. In addition to this sum of Rs. 8,57,752, the 
total cost of the census includes Rs. 28,984-12-0 recovered from Municipalities, 
etc., on account of the cost of tabulation, Rs. 8,312-6-0 recovered from Indian 
States on account of the cost of forms, sorting and compilation. The Indian 
States ha re reported a cost of Rs. 53,785 for the enumeration carried out by 
them. The Phulkian 8tates and Bahawalpur have been omitted altogether in 
the calculation of these figures ns they carried out the whole of the operations 
themselves. 


18. It is with a sense of very great pleasure that I now turn to my last 
duty which is to thank all those to whose help and co-operation the successful 
completion of the census operations is due. In this grateful acknowledgment 
1 include all officials and non-officials, who in one way or other participated 
in the census work without expectation of any remuneration or reward. In 
particular 1 wish to acknowledge the great service rendered by the revenue 
agency of the Province, without whose help the success of the enumeration 
or slip-copying work would be well-nigh impossible. It is true that no other 
branch of public sendee contributes to the census operations the same amount of 
attention and trained ability. The Patwaris and Field Knnungos with very few 
exceptions discharged their onerous duties faithfully and well, while the Sadar 
Kanungos barring one or two were most helpful. The majority of the Talrnil 
officers also exerted themselves in the supervision of the work, though not to 
the same extent as the subordinate staff. The District Census Officers did 
praiseworthy work, and but for their great devotion to duty and vigilance the 
census schedules would have contained a larger amount of inaccuracy resulting 
from the communal st ruggle. The Deputy Commissioners were unable to give 
any considerable time to the census work, but whenever a call was made on their 
attention the response was generous. 

The Census Superintendents of the Punjab States showed great keenness 
in the supervision of the census work, and their arrangements were in all cases 
efficient. To those among them whose work was characterized by outstanding 
merit I have conveyed my special thanks. 

I am very grateful indeed for the kindness of the gentlemen who found 
time to read the manuscript of some portions of my report, and offered valuable 
suggestions. Mr. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S., Financial Commissioner, Punjab, 
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kindly read the Chapters on Age and Sex, Major Lodge-Patch, I.M.S., Superin¬ 
tendent of Mental Hospital, the Chapter on Infirmities, and Sir George Anderson, 
Kt., C.I.E., the Chapter on Literacy, while the Hon’ble Sir Jogendra Singh, Kt., 
Minister for Agriculture, and my predecessor, Mr. Middleton, I.C.S., Sessions 
Judge at Rawalpindi, went through the Chapter on Religion. To all of them I 
am most grateful for having evinced much interest in my work and offered me 
the benefit of their criticism. Several heads of departments very kindly sent 
me notes on the progress made during the last decade by their respective depart¬ 
ments. 

My warmest thanks are due to Mr. Tyson, Superintendent of Lahore 
Government Press, who not only did much printing for me with the greatest 
possible promptness, Imt was always ready to help me with his advice in all my 
problems connected with printing. lie is also getting my various volumes 
botmd up very nicely. The staff of the Civil and Military (iuzettc Press, parti¬ 
cularly the Works Manager, Mr. Wollen, deserve my thanks for their great 
keenness to print the Punjab and Delhi Reports and Tables expeditiously and 
well. The Census Code in Urdu and the forms for enumeration, sorting and 
compilation as well as the slips for slip-copying were printed, mostly at the 
Mufid-i-Am Press. The work done by that Press at every stage was praise¬ 
worthy, and my speciul thanks are due to the manager, Lala Labha Ram, for 
his keenness and whole-hearted co-operation. 

Of the three Deputy Superintendents, who had charge of the Sorting 
Offices, Chaudhri Nasar Ullah Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, has 
stayed on till the end, having become my Personal Assistant when l>ala Rehari 
Lai proceeded on leave in the middle of October 1981. Ou his sorting work 
at Delhi he brought to bear the qualities of great industry and intelligence, 
and as Personal Assistant 1 have found him quick, capable and devoted to his 
work, and at the end of the term I can without hesitation say that I could 
not have wished for a better colleague. A word of praise is also due to Sardnr 
Kehr Singh, Deputy Superintendent, who discharged his duties with great 
diligence. Among the Inspectors of the Compilation office I shall choose 
for special mention M. Muhammad Musa, M. Dhian Singh, M. Fazal Elahi. M. 
Mehr Siugli, M. Lai Singh and Lala Nihal Chatid Bajaj. The last-named has 
been responsible for the preparation of the Subsidiary Tables, and is the last to 
leave. His work has throughout been characterised by an exceptional 
diligemo and thoroughness, and I am most thankful to him. S. Gurdial Singh 
both as Proof Reader and Inspector in the Compilation and Sorting Offices 
has done extremely valuable work. The Head Clerk, Chaudhri Muhammad 
Said, is my oldest colleague. At the outset of my work lie was my only clerk 
for many weeks to deal single-lumded with correspondence, typing, trans¬ 
lating and accounts. In September 1981 he was promoted to the post of 
Head Clerk, and has continued us such to the end. He has discharged his 
duties throughout with the utmost diligence, aud he has been a valuable 
asset. Sheikh Abdul Wahid, the efficient Record-keeper in my predecessor’s 
office, as third clerk and S. Hamnm Singh as Record-keeper have done very good 
work. My second clerk and steuo-typist. Pandit Rajiudar Nath Kaul, 
has been with me for over two years and a quarter, aud I have found him 
most useful throughout. Ho has passed through numerous periods of great 
stress with an amazing amount of patience and cheerfulness, and his work 
has been simply invaluable. 

During the last tlireo years I have had to make numerous references 
to the Punjab Government about various matters, and am much indebted 
for the kindness aud consideration I have always received. 

In conclusion, I tender my deep gratitude to Dr. Hutton, Census Com¬ 
missioner for India, for the guidance and encouragement I have invariably 
received at his hands. Whenever I was faced with a difficulty and sought his 
help his response was prompt and his advice invaluable. It has been to me a 
privilege and a pleasure to have served under him. 

81-8-1988. AHMAD HASAN KHAN. 
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SECTION i.—THE AREA DEALT WITH. 

I. This Report deals with the eighth Census of the Punjab, taken on the mtroOo.*,,,. 
night between the 26th and 27th February 1931. A separate Report for Delhi 
Province, which has hitherto been treated in the Punjab Reports, has been 
compiled on the preseut occasion. 
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CHAPTER I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT Of THE POPULATION. 


The Province derives its name from its rivers ( Punj-ab . meaning five rivers), 
namely Sutlej, Beas, Ravi, Ohenab and Jhelum, which traverse its length from 
north-east to south-west and join up with the Indus at Mithankot (in the Dera 
Ghazi Khan District) and thus along with it pour their waters into the Arabian 
Sea near Karachi. Four decades back it was the existence of the five rivers rather 
than their utility, which conferred the name on the Province. Now those rivers 
do not merely exist in name, but have been rendered a valuable asset by the 
engineer’s skill, and all of them have to their credit magnificent canal systems, 
which have brought fertilising water to millions of acres of arid land and thus 
provided livelihood for a considerable portion of the provincial population, and 
have brought into existence prosperous colony towns and flourishing villages, 
built on modem lines with due regard to the laws of sanitation and cleanliness. 
The Beas is the smallest and the only river, whose name is not directly associated 
with a canal, but during the kharif it feeds an old private canal in the Hoshiarpur 
District, known as Shah Nahr, and after joining the Sutlej near Ferozepore, its 
supply is utilized by the canals of the Sutlej Valley Project. At the last census, the 
Sutlej had only one canal, the Sirhind, to feed, but now it claims a most extensive 
canal system, which irrigates large tracts in the Ferozepore, Lahore, Montgomery 
and Multan Districts and the States of Bahawalpur and Bikaner. Thus the 
Punjab is now in reality a tract, which in a way derives its life from those rivers, 
depending on them largely for its material prosperity. Two other rivers, the 
Jumna and the Indus, also traverse the Province and form its boundaries on the 
east and west, respectively. The Jumna divides the Punjab from the United 
Provinces, and the Indus while foiming the boundary line on the north-west runs 
through the Mianwali District and separates the Dera Ghazi Khan District from 
the rest of the Province. 

Adminutr* 2. The Province is administratively divided into two parts, the British 

ttv«DlfMoi>#- rj- err jj or j. anc j p un j a b States. The former has an area of 99,205 square miles 
or 72'6 per cent, of the total area of the Province, and an enumerated population 
of 23,580,852 or 82 8 per cent, of the total population. As at last census, the 

British Terri¬ 
tory is divi¬ 
ded into 29 
districts, each 
administered 
by a Deputy 
Commissioner, 
and these are 
grouped in 
five divisions, 
each in charge 
of a Commis¬ 
sioner. The 
map in the 
margin shows 
the limits of 
the districts 
and divisions. 

I. Ambaia Dinner*. 11. Jullmdur Diciiwv. 111. lakort Dituiem. The Order in 

which the 



IV. Baualpiadi Ditition. F. Multa*. Ditimon. 
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administrative divisions of the British Territory appear in the oensus tables and 
official documents is shown below :— 


Amelia Dieition. 

1. Uttar. 

2. Rohtak. 

3. Gurgaon 

4. Kirul. 

5. Ambala. 

6. Simla. 


JuUnndar Oitiiion. 

7. Kacufra. 

8. Iloohiarpur. 

9. Jullundar. 

10. Ludhiana. 

11. Kerozeporc. 


lalort Dint ion. 

12. Lahore. 

13. Amritaar. 

14. Ourdaapur. 

16. Sialkot. 

18. Gujranwala. 

17. Shrikhupura. 


Rawalpindi Division. Bullan Division. 


18. Gujrat. 

19. Shabpur. 

20. Jhelam. 

21. Rawalpindi. 

22. Attack. 

23. MianwaU. 


24. Montgomery. 

26. Lyallpar. 

26. Jbang. 

27. Multan. 

28. Muxafiargarfa. 

29. Dcra Ghazi Khan. 


The Punjab States have an area of 37,699 square miles and a population 
of 4.910,005, or 27'5 percent, of the total area and 17*2 per cent, of the total 
population. The Simla Hill States are 27 in number, and their grouping 
remains as before and the Deputy Commissioner, Simla, continues to be their 
Superintendent.. These and three others (Pataudi, Kalsiu and Dujana) have 
political relations with the Punjab Government, and 13 states have political 
relations with the Government of India through the Agent to Governor-General. 
Their arrangement in the tables is shown below:— 


.1.— Uannq political relation* with 
Ike Punjab Government. 

1. Dujana. 

2. Pataudi. 

3. Kaliia. 

4. Simla Hill .Staten (27 itatra). 


B. — Batin') political relation* witf Ike 
Government of India. 

5. Loharu. 12. Faridkot. 


6. Sirmoor. 

7. Bilaapur. 

8. Mandi. 

9. Sukrt. 

10. KapurthaU. 

11. Maler KotU. 


13. Chamha. 

14. Patiala 1 
16. Jind 1 
18. N'abhaJ 


Phutkiau 

Statr* 


17. Bahnwalpur. 



This arrangement depends on the closeness of their relations with the 
Province and also on their geographical position, but not on the importance of 

their size or 
status. In the 
last Census 
Report Nahan 
appeared as the 
name of the 
Sirmoor State; 
as a matter of 
fact the name, 
of the State is 
Sirmoor and 
Nahan is its 
capital. The 
map in the 
margin indica- 

p«njab state*. tes the location 


of the various Punjab States. 


3. For a lucid presentation of certain derivative results, shown in the Natural 
subsidiary tables printed at the end of each chapter of this Report, the Province D,Tbloa *‘ 
has been divided into four Natural Divisions, as opposed to Administrative 
Divisions, with main reference to physical and climatic features. These are the 
Indo-Gangetic Plain West, the Himalayan, the Sub-Himalayan and the North-West 
Dry Area. Their names are determined with regard to India as a whole, and do not 
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necessarily define the areas merely in respect of their location in the Punjab. 
For example, the Indo-Gangetic Plain West does not only include a number of 

the districts 
and states of 
the Punjab, 
but also 
the western 
districts of 
the United 
Pro vinces. 
Similarly, the 
North-West 
Dry Area com¬ 
prises some 
Punjab dis¬ 
tricts and 
Bahawalpur 
State as well 
as Rajputana, 
Sind and 
Divisions of the 


PUNJAB 


Natural biviaiont. 


I. 

lb. 


IndiOangetic Plain Weet. 
Sub-Himalayan. 


II. 

IF. 


Himalayan. 

Xurth- Weal Dry Area. 


Baluchistan. The above map shows the four Natural 
Punjab, and the statement below indicates the districts and 
each division 


states situated in 


I.— 

lodo-Gangttle Plain West. 

IP. Gujranwala. 

33. 

Sialkot. 



20. Shi-ikbupura. 

34. 

Gujrat. 

. 1 . 

Hiaaar. 


35. 

Jh-lum. 

2. 

iakaru Slat*. 

11. Himalayan. 

36. 

Rawalpindi. 

3. 

Kohtak. 


37. 

Attock. 

4. 

Du jam Slate. 

21. Sirmoor Slate. 



6. 

Gurgaon. 

22. Simla. 

IV.- 

North-West Dry Ares. 

S. 

Patavdi Slate. 

23. Simla Hill Statee. 



7. 

Kamal. 

24. Hilaepur State. 

38. 

Shah pur. 

*. 

Jullundur. 

25. Kangra. 

30. 

Mianwali. 

0. 

Kapurtkala Slate. 

26. Mandi Slate. 

40. 

Montgomery. 

10. 

Lwlhiana. 

27. Suket State. 

41. 

Lyallpnr. 

11. 

Mater Kolia State. 

28. t 'hambi State. 

42. 

•Ihang. 

12. 

Kmaeporc. 


43. 

Multan. 

13. 

Paridkot Stale. 

III. - Suh-HImalayan. 

44. 

Bahaicatpur Slate. 

14. 

Patiala Stale. 


45. 

M luaffargarh. 

IB. 

Jind Slate. 

29. Arahala. 

46. 

liera Ghazi Khan 

IB. 

Xabka Slate. 

30. Kaleia Stale. 


[ineluding the Bilock 

17. 

Lahore. 

31. llnahiarpur. 


Trane-frontier Tract). 

IS. 

Amritaar. 

32. Gurilaapur. 




The four Natural Divisions are the same as at last census. They have 
been retained unchanged for two main reasons. In the first place they have 
changed but little in their physical and climatic features since last census, although 
canal-irrigation in several districts of the North-West Dry Area has revolutionized 
the economic conditions, particularly during the last decade or two, and they now 
resemble more than ever s< me of the districts of the Indo-Gangetic Plain. In 
the second place any re-shuffling would have rendered the comparison of statistics 
with the past censuses very difficult if not an impossible task. The main charac¬ 
teristics of the four divisions are described below. 

Himalayan. it contains country on both sides of the outer range of the Himalayas. 

The lower slopes, valleys and foot-hills are under cultivation. There are many 
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fertile tracts here and there. Irrigation iR supplied by numerous mountain 
streams, small water-courses being made by the cultivators to irrigate the valleys 
and lower slopes. There is no dearth of grazing grounds, and timber and fuel-wood 
are in abundance. Climatically the Division is mild in summer and very severe 
in winter; the high mountains are covered with perpetual snows and early in 
winter many of the tracts become isolated from the rest of the world by wide 
barriers of snow and even postal communications cease. The average annual 
rainfall for the last decade is 62 inches as compared with the corresponding figure 
of 9 inches for the North-West Dry Area. The highest average (120 inches) ip 
claimed by the Kangra District and the lowest (37 inches) by the Chamba State. 

This Division is the narrow strip of country, adjoining the Himalayan, Sni>-Hiin*i*- 
called sub-montane, into which run some of the spurs of the Himalayas, such 
as the Siwaliks and the high hills of Kasauli. Dalhousie and Murree. In some 
districts the lands in the vicinity of the foot-hills are traversed by numerous 
hill torrents, many of which lay a deposit of silt and add to the fertility of the 
soil. The three northern districts of this Division are hilly in their character 
and for the most part composed of broken country. In the other districts the 
greater portion of the area is a fairly level plain, where depth to water is small 
and wells easy to work, except in Ambala. The rainfall is fairly copious; the 
ten years’ average for the Division is 31 inches, the highest average being 37 
inches (Kalsia) and the lowest 24 inches (Attock). 

This Natural Division like the North-West Dry Area is the level alluvial mio-cwv- 
plain of the Punjab. The rainfall is less here than in the Sub-Himalayan area w'ai ”*** 
and decreases from east to west. Most of the districts and states receive a good 
deal of irrigation from perennial canals. The units not receiving canal water, such 
as Jullundur District and Kapurthala State, possess an extensive well-irrigation. 

The districts lying near the Rajputana border have for the greater part a sandy 
soil, a low water-table and very meagre well-irrigation. For example, the portions 
of Hissar and Ferozepore Districts outside canal-irrigation limits solely depend 
on rain for their crops. The average rainfall is 20 inches, the highest average 
being 27 inches (Karnal) and the lowest 16 inches (Ferozepore). 

The North-West Dry Area differs from the Indo-Gangetic Plain in having Nortt>-We* 
a smaller rainfall and a lower water-table. During the pre-canal period, ».e., Dry Ar **' 
less than forty years ago, it was for the most part a vast expanse of arid waste 
and the haunt of pastoral people, but now claims to be one of the biggest granaries 
of the world. The Districts of Lyallpur, Shahpur, Jhang, Montgomery and 
Multan and the State of Bahawalpur have benefited by several extensive canal 
systems, which have steadily come into existence during the last four decades. 

The rainfall factor has become negligible in the case of these districts, and in 
point of fertility they are now more than a match for the districts of the Indo- 
Gangetic Plain. Muzaffargarh and parts of Multan, Dora Ghazi Khan and 
Bahawalpur receive irrigation from a net-work of inundation canals. In the 
riverains of Multan. Jhang. Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan there is also 
considerable irrigation from wells. The average rainfall for the Division is 9 inches, 
the highest average being 15 inches (Shahpur) and the lowest 5 inches 
(Bahawalpur). 

4. The boundary of the Province has undergone no appreciable change 
in the last decade, and the only external transfers of area, which are hardly of Bound*mi 
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any importance, have taken place with the United Provinces and the Bikaner 
State, as noted lielow. 


Districts. 

Taisua. 

Districts. 

Tahbila. 

Art* in 







from which transferred. 

To tchirh Irn 

miles. 

Bulan<b<hahr (U.T\) 


• • 

(iurxuuu 

Rallabgarh 

•02 

Mu*alT»rtitt^ar (LLP.) 

• . 

.. 

Kartinl 

Knrnal 

•lo 

Gnrgaun (Punjab) 

. . 

Ballabgarh 

Baiun dahahr 


•II 

Peroicporo (Punjab). 

* * 

Pn/.ilka 

Bikaner 

Cam.’ a Kagar .. 

1 


The first three changes were due to river action, and the fourth to a fixation 
of boundaries. 


5. There have been some minor internal changes of boundaries as noted 
below and it will be seen that only one transfer has occurred between British 
Territory and an Indian State and in other cases the transfer is from one British 
district to another. 


Districts. 

Tahsils. 

Dt STRUTS. 

Tahsils. 

• 

Art* 

—--4 ■ - — 

From which Iranifcmd. 

To which trnns/errtd. 

in wu*r** 

mile*. 

Remarks. 

Kan.ra 

Pabunptir .. 

Maidi Stale 


2 

-Vo. of Xotijicntio". 

Settlement ol boundaries. 

Lahore ., 

Kiuur «• 

Ffrotrporc 

Krroztpore 

l 

5240, dated 2-11-20. 

Lahore .. 

Cliunian 

Montgomery .. 

Okaru 

<i 

3350, dated 1-2-22. 

Sheikbupitra 

Sheikhupura .. 
Naro»af 

Lahore 

Lahore 

4 

14003, dated 4-8-21. 

Sialkot 

■Sbcikhupura .. 

Sheikhupura .. 

200 

10425. dated 27-3-22. 

Sialkot 

Narowal 

Sheikhupura .. 

Sheikhupura . . 

18 

41-293-187-10030, 

Lyallpur 

Jaranwala 

Sheikhupura .. 

Sheikhupura ■ • 
Toba Trk Sinifh 

184 

dated 10-12-23. 

10427. dated 27-3-22. 

Montgomery 

Montgomery .. 

1. vail pur 

III 

I3tl7l-R. dated 1-4-30. 

Multan .. 

Kabirwala 

Lyallpur 

Tobn Trk Singh 

47 

788. dated 23-2-20. 


The changes within districts or states, which without altering their total 
area are confined to the abolition of certain tahsils and creation of others, are 
shown in the following statement: — 


Distkict or State. 

Tahsils abolished. 

Tahsils newly formed. 

British Territory : — 

Sinlkot 

It 

.. (1) Zafarwul 

.. (2) Raya 

| . (1) Narowal 

Shcikhupura 

.. (3) Kltaugah Dogran 

.. (2) Nankana Sahib 

»» 

.. (4) Sharakpur 

.. (3) Shahdnra 

Muzaflargarh 

.. (5) Sana wan 

.. (4) Kot Adu 

Pur jab Suites : — 

Mandi 

.. (1) Hnrabagh 

.. (1) Jogindcrnugar 

Sukot 

• ■ • • • • 

.. (2) Debar 

Kapurthala 

.. (2) Bastiat 

• • • • 

Faridkot 

.. (3) Kot Kapurn 

• • • • 

Nabha 

.. (4) Nabha 

• • . . 

ft 

.. (5) Jnitu 

• • • . 9 

t» 

.. (6) Dhnnaula 

. • . • 

Bahawalpur 

.. (7) Natishehra 

.. (3) Rahim Yar Khan. 


The changes that have altered the areas of certain tahsils are shown on the 
fly-leaf of Provincial Table I in Part TI of the Report. 
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6. The area figures of the British Territory ami the Punjab States. which Are* 
have been already quoted, were received from the Surveyor-General tot* late to n *° r 
be adopted in Imperial Table I. The figures appearing in that table were 
taken from the corresponding table of 1921 after a few corrections and the adjust¬ 
ments necessitated by the changes in area, referred to above. The latest figures 
will be used for all calculations of density in this Report. ’Hie two sets of figures 
are given below for all districts and states. 


Sr rial 
No. 


District ob State. 


PUNJAB 
British Territory. 


Latest Art* in 
survey Imperial 
area. Table I. 

136.964 136.261 

99,265 


Serial 

No. 


Latest Area in 

IJtsTJucT on State, survey Imperial 
area. Table I. 


Ambai.a Drvistos. 


1 llixuar 

2 Kobtak 

3 Gurpaon 

4 Karnnl 
6 Am bn U 
« Simla 


.Icu.rsnvK Division. 


7 Karurru 
S Hoaliiarpur 

!* .lull,indue 

10 I.aiihiana 

11 Feroxepore 


Lahore Division. 


12 1 .a bo re 

l.'t Amritnar 
14 Gurtlaapur 

16 Sialkot 

10 Gujranwala 

17 Sh'ikbiipura 


KawaUVIm Dtvisiox. 


18 Gujrat 

10 Shahpnr 

20 -fhelam 

21 Rawalpindi 

22 At took 

23 Mlanwali 


5,216 

2.470 

2,244 

3,126 

1,879 

80 


9,858 

2,175 

1.323 

1.399 

4,087 


2.614 

1,572 

1,840 

1.570 

2,307 

2.302 


2,248 

4.7R9 

2,773 

2,023 

4.115 

5.440 


5,213 

2.471 

2,263 

3.125 

1.882 

101 


0.076 

2,247 

1,431 

1.452 

4.290 


2,682 

1,593 

1,889 

1,578 

2.309 

2.302 


2,260 

4.789 

2.773 

2.023 

4.117 

5,305 


Mult ax Division. 


24 

Montgomery 


4.424 

4,518 

25 

Lyi*U)iiir 

, , 

3.128 

3.224 

26 

■ItiAng 


3,443 

3,452 

27 

Multan 


5.823 

5,892 

28 

MuzafTargarh 


5,609 

6,052 

29 

Drra Gba*i Kin.,, 


9.378 

7,911 


fillerh Trane- 





frontier Trad. 





Punjab States. 


37.699 

37,061 

A.—Hating political 





relations inf A the 




Punjab Government. 




1 

Du j a, iu 


91 

91 

2 

Patatidi 

a • 

53 

52 

3 

KtliU 

• • 

188 

188 

4 

Simla Hill Slate* 

-• 

4.960 

5.489 


H. — Un r»'"(* political 
relation* with tike 
Gtmrnmeut of India 


5 I ajIiuiu 

6 Sirmoor 

7 Bihupur 

8 Mandi 

9 Snket 

10 Kaporthala 

11 Malrr Kotla 

12 Faridkot 

13 Chamba 

14 Patiala 

15 Jind 

10 Xabhn 

17 Ualtawalpur 


220 

222 

1,040 

1,198 

453 

448 

1.139 

1.202 

392 

420 

399 

598 

165 

167 

038 

038 

3,127 

3,210 

5,942 

5,942 

1.299 

1.259 

947 

928 

10.434 

15.003 


It will be seen that the figures of total area from the two source* differ by 
703 square miles ; in the case of 9 districts and states the figures tally • in 13 - the 
difference is less than 10 square miles, and in 8 less than 50 square miles, in each 
case. Dera Ghazi Khan and Bahawalpur are conspicuous for a large disparity 
between the two sets of figures, and considering the vastness of their areas the 
hilly nature of the former and the desert conditions obtaining in a large part of the 
latter, there is nothing surprising if the latest survey has yielded different results 


SECTION 2. — POPULATION. 


7. Before referring to the statistical record of the census, either for the c««bl 
P rovince as a whole or its various divisions, it will be well to define the precise 
meaning of “ population.” The “ Census ” or the “ Actual Population ’means 
all persons, except for the small number enumerated at non-synchronous census 
who were enumerated as being alive and present in the Punjab on the night of the 
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CHAPTKR I. — DISTKIBITIOX AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


26th February 1931. It consists of residents, visitors and travellers, including 
British subjects, subjects of Punjab states and “ foreigners/ In other words, 
like all previous censuses, it means the “ dr facto ” population or the aggregate 
of persons enumerated in an area. 

In some tracts of the Himalayan Division, owing to their inaccessibility 
during winter on account of snow, the census was held at dates ranging between 
the 5th September and the middle of December 1930, and in their case the popu¬ 
lation obtained is the “ de jure ” population. Similarly, on account of the wild 
nature of the country or of the possibility of danger from wild beasts, in some 
parts of the Ambala and Gurgaon Districts and the Biloch Trans-frontier Tract of 
the Dent Ghazi Khan District, the final census was held during the day preceding 
the census night. In order to prevent double enumeration the persons enumerated 
in the non-synchronous areas were given passes to be shown to the enumerators 
in case they moved out and happened to be on the final census night at places to 
be enumerated on the normal date. 

The practice of enumerating de facto population instead of de jure popula¬ 
tion is adopted even in the most advanced countries, such as Great Britain and 
America. It has the advantage of being simple, every person being enumerated 
wherever he happens to be at the given time, irrespective of intricate considera¬ 
tions of birth-place and domicile or permanent residence. The method of enume¬ 
ration adopted in this country differs from that obtaining in some foreign countries 
in one respect. Whereas in those countries the duty of filling up the schedule 
devolves on the house-holder, here it is undertaken for the most part by an 
enumerating agencv. The distribution of population at the time of the census 
may thus appear to be accidental to a certain extent; but apart from its being 
simple this method yields a count not far removed from the normal or de jure 
population if the date of the census is fixed, as it is done in India, so as not to 
coincide with any occasions involving an abnormal movement of the people. 

The *Cen»M.' 8. The date of the present census, though fixed with regard to India as a 

whole, proved eminently suited to this Province. The movement of the people prior 
to the harvesting of the spring crops had not begun, and only about half a dozen 
fairs in the whole Province coincided with the date of the census. Efficient 
arrangements for the enumeration of the persons present at these gatherings 
were made. 

Though the population of various districts, particularly of some large 
towns, varies with the various times of the year, the figures in the Census Report 
mav. with certain reservations as in previous censuses, be taken as figures 
representing the normal population. The present census was taken about the 
end of February or three weeks earlier than in 1921, and the population of the 
Simla Town was. therefore, less than it would have been if a count had been taken 
at a later date ; the people from Delhi had not moved up, and some departments 
which were permanently stationed in Simla in 1921 were no longer there, having 
their winter headquarters at Delhi. A special summer census, held on the 30th 
June 1931, showed that the town possessed 53.949 persons as against 3,266 
enumerated at the normal census. 

In addition to the terms mentioned above, another term “ Natural 
Population ” will be met with in certain subsidiary tables. It means the 
population of an area if there was no migration. Thus the Natural Population 
of the Province would be obtained by excluding all persons born outside but 
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enumerated in the Province and including all Punjab-born persons wherever 
enumerated outside the Province. The complete figures for the latter, as was the 
case at past censuses, are not available for all countries, where they mav be 
residing at the time of the census. The figures for a few countries are available, 
but in the case of others they became available too late for being used in the 
Report. However, the great majority of persons, who go out of the Punjab, onlv 
go to some provinces or states in India where a synchronous count is held, and 
so the defect is to a large extent unimportant. 

9. As soon after the census as possible the niuuber of persons enumerated, Providoui 
male and female, together with the number of occupied houses, is totalled up and Totm ** 
provisional totals are published. The provisional figures for the Punjab were 
reported to the Census Commissioner for India on the <ith March 1931 or a week 
after the census, and they differed from the final figures only by 800, a variation 
altogether negligible considering the huge population and the vast area involved. 

The questions asked of each individual at the census are simple and not scop* ui 
many. They relate to religion and sect, sex, civil condition, i.e., whether a person Enquiry 
is married, unmarried or widowed, age and caste ; whether earner or dependant, ^1°** 
if an earner, his or her principal occupation as well as a subsidiary* occupation, if 
any, and if a working dependant, his or her occupation; if employed in an organized 
industry, its nature; birth-place, mother tongue, and other languages habitually 
spoken in addition to the mother tongue ; whether literate or illiterate, and in 
case literate, name or names of the vernaculars in whit h literate, and whether 
primary-passed or not; whether literate in English, and last of all whether deaf 
and dumb, blind, insane or leprous. The reply to all these questions was recorded 
by enumerators in general schedules, the bulk of which was printed in Urdu. An 
attempt was made on the present occasion to enumerate the Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, wherever they happened to be numerous, on the general schedule, 
and so English-knowing enumerators were employed and supplied with general 
schedules in English. This was undoubtedly a better method to ensure entries 
according to instructions, because however clear the instructions they can be 
interpreted properly only by a trained staff. Household schedules were, therefore, 
issued only in special cases. The facsimile of the general schedule, reproduced 
below, will give a clear idea of the questions asked. 

GENERAL SCHEDULE. 


IName of thaua ( Tahxil , etc.) Name of ' f'^ t No. of Charge 


No. of Circle No. of Bloch Page 



In addition to the particulars collected in the general schedules, special specui 
schedules to ascertain the extent of educated unemployment were distributed En,u,rt ■*' 
among persons, who were matriculates or possessed a higher educational 
qualification and were unemployed and wishful for employment. The enumerators 
were instructed to hand over the schedules to such persons in the course of 
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S«op« 0( 

Ccnini 

Enquiry 


preliminary enumeration and collect them on the final census night. The response 
to the enquiry was, however, verv poor and the results are printed in a table at 
the end of Chapter VIII (Occupation). It was not considered worth while to 
print them, as originally intended, in Part II of the Report, which contains the 
Imperial Tables. 

A special enquiry was also made with a view to obtain statistics about the 
size of families in typical areas of each district and state, jand the particulars in 
regard to all families with both husband and wife alive were obtained in regard to 
occupations, castes, duration of marriage and the age at which the wife was married, 
together with the number of children born and surviving and the sex of the 
first-born child. The results are discussed in Chapter VI on Civil Condition. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the questions asked at an Indian census 
are only few r w’hen compared with the number of questions asked at the time of 
census in some of the foreign countries. At a census of the United States of 
America, held as far back as 1840, an attempt was made to collect information 
with regard to mines, agriculture, commerce, manufactures and schools, and thus 
to obtain statistics about the resources of the country, industries, education, etc. 
This tendency has grown during the subsequent period and questions having no 
essential or necessary connection with the main purpose of a census, have 
continued to be put in ever-increasing numbers. As a matter of fact the original 
census, held in the United States was merely intended to secure an accurate 
enumeration of the population as a basis for re-apportionment of seats in the 
House of Representatives. In 1850 six schedules were, employed, one for free 
citizens, one for slaves, one for deaths during the preceding year, one for 
agriculture, one for manufacturers, and one for social statistics. 

The census of Canada follows the lines of the United States and no less 
than eleven schedules are employed, most of them relating to the details of 
industry and production, nature of employment, wages earned, and various other 
particulars. In consequence of the large amount of immigration to Canada, 
minute enquiries are also made with regard to the birth-place of parents, 
nationality and naturalisation. Thus over 550 questions have to be answered 
by each individual, and so intricate a work is not left to the house-holder but is 
undertaken by a special agency. 

V definite limit has to be put to the number of questions at the time of 
census in India, owing to several circumstances peculiar to it. A synchronous 
count of such a large population spread over vast areas has to be taken within a 
short space of time, and the chief difficulty is the lack of sufficient number of 
intelligent enumerators, who could conduct an intricate enquiry in a uniform 
manner. The scope of the work, however, is being slowly increased, and as the 
people become more familiar with the census and its objects—they have already 
ceased to l>e indifferent to it—more elaborate enquiries will be possible in the 
future. Tiie questions asked though comparatively few cover all the vital matters 
of general interest, and the results obtained have been tabulated in the form of 
18 Imperial Tables printed in Part II of this Volume. At the end of each Chapter 
in this Part, will be found about half a dozen subsidiary tables giving results 
derived from the Imperial Tables or from information collected from other sources. 
Anv departure from the previous censuses in the matter of the questions asked 
will be explained at its proper place in a subsequent Chapter. 

It is not necessary here to go into the details of abstraction and compila¬ 
tion of the statistical material, nor to describe the difficulties that were met w ith 
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or the manner in which they were overcome. That will form the subject of a 
separate volume. It will suffice to say here that the slip system of sorting was 
again resorted to, and the work of compilation done at one central office for the 
whole Province except that of the Patiala, Nabha, .Jind and Bahawalpur States, 
which carried out their own compilation and sent only the summary Injures 
to the Central Compilation Office. Various methods to improve the work of 
extraction and tabulation have been carefully studied and explored. The use ot 
automatic sorting and tabulating machines such as those used in the tabulation 
of statistics in some of the countries in the West, had to be rejected as being 
too expensive and elaborate. A process, which seems economical on the face of 
it, is to make a record of individuals straightaway on slips suitable for sorting and 
thus eliminate the lilling-up of schedules and copying of the entries on the slips. 

The chief objection to this method, however, is that the classification made by 
enumerators will in numerous oases be haphazard and unreliable, and it will not 
be possible to have the doubtful cases verified by the supervising agency as is 
feasible in the case of the schedules. 

SECTION 3.—AREA. POPULATION AND DENSITY. 

10. The Punjab with an area of 136.964 square miles and a population of dmuKj- 
28,490,857 has a density of 208 persons per square mile. The British Territory 
has an area of 99,265 square miles and a population of 23,580,852, which give a 
density of 238. In the case of the Punjab States, which have an area of 37,699 
square miles and a population of 4,910.005, the density is 130. The States of the 
Punjab Agency have an area of 32,407 square miles and a population of 4,472,218. 

The Punjab in respect of area is the fourth province in India, the first 
three being Burma, Bombay and Madras. In point of population and density, 
it is sixth and fifth, respectively, among the provinces. It is slightly smaller in 
size than the Republic of Poland, which has an area of 150,000 square miles and 
an estimated population of 32,150,000 (on the 31st December 1930). The number 
of persons per square mile in Poland is thus 214, which is about the same as in the 
Punjab. . 

The Republic of Ukraine, according to the 1926 census, has a population 
of 29,020,304, or about half a million more than that of the Punjab, and an area 
of 174,201 square miles or about 30 per cent, in excess of the Punjab, the density 
being 166 per square mile. 

The area of the British Territory of the Punjab is nearly equal to that of 
the United Kingdom, which is 94,208 square miles. The population of the 
United Kingdom (46,077,000) according to the 1931 census is, however, nearly 
twice as much, which gives a density of 489 per square mile. The population of 
the British Territory is also comparable to that of Spain including the Canaries, 
which according to an estimate made in December 1931 was 23,581,000. The 
area of Spain is 194,208 square miles or nearly twice as large as that of British 
Territory, and its density (121) is thus about one-half. 

The Punjab States are comparable to Ireland in point of density. In 1926 
Ireland had an area of 32,531 square miles and a population of 4,228,553, the 
density being 130 per square mile or exactly the same as that of the Punjab States. 

The table on the next page compares the latest figures of area, population Comp»rt»on 
and density of some of the principal foreign countries with those of the Punjab, countru^* 1 * 
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Median 1'uinU of Population at four etntutrt. 


CocsrraY. 

Area in 

square 

mile*. 

Population 
according 
to the last 
cvn*u». 

Den- 

s»t> 

per 

square 

mile. 

Country. 


Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population Den- 
according Mty 
to the last per 
census, square 
mile. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

1 


2 

3 

4 

Punjab 

i.ie.pst 

28.490,857 

208 

Ecuort. 





Akmca 




Scotland 


30.002 

4,843,900 

159 

Union of South Africa .. 

471,814 

8.014.000 

17 

Ireland 


32.531 

4.228,553 

130 

nenuap .. 

174.914 

29,030,000 

166 

France 


212.741 

41,860,000 

197 

America. 




Germany 


181.081 

64,776,000 

358 

North America 

7.988.(123 

134,300,000 

18 

Belgium 

• • 

11,983 

8,092,000 

699 

Canada .. 

3.089.968 

10.290.000 

3 

Italy 

• • 

119,691 

41,100,0(8) 

343 

United State* 

3,02ti,63S 

124.070,000 

41 

Norway 

• • 

124.710 

2.811,000 

23 

Asia. 




Poland 


160.000 

32,160,000 

214 

China 

4,286,868 

452.791.000 

100 

Spain (including 
Canaries). 


194,208 

23.581.009 

121 

Japan 

147,490 

<•4,700,000 

439 

Switzerland 

• • 

16,830 

4,077,000 

258 

Portia 

627.790 

9.000,000 

14 

Sweden 

• • 

172.073 

6.162,000 

36 

Etraorr. 




Oceania. 





United Kingdom 

94,208 

46.077,000 

489 

Australia 

• • 

2,974,614 

6.476.000 

2 

England and Wale* 

98,301 

39,988,000 

086 

New Zealand 

•• 

103.476 

1,606,000 

16 


The map below, shows the “ median point ” of population for 


the 


Th* Median 

Point of - » A *-- - 

Population, present census and for the censuses of 1911, 1901 and 1881. This point is a 
numerical centre, and if horizontal and vertical lines are drawn through it, each 


I PUNJAB 
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■of them will divide the population of the Punjab equally into two parts. It is 
noteworthy that the median point has moved westward, indicating that the 
population of the North-West Dry Area has made long strides during the last three 
decades as a result of the various colony schemes. 

11. The marginal table shows the area and population as well as the Dtnsiiy is 

. r r AdmlnUtra- 

density per square nule of the «*• Dirt- 
different administrative divisions of 
the Province. The Multan Division 
with an area of 31,805 square miles is 
the largest in extent, but the Lahore 
Division with a population of 5,879,075 
is the most populous. Of the Punjab 
States those having political relations 
with the Government of India are the 
most extensive as well as the most 
populous. 

12. The density of the Province varies widely in its different parts, and Density in 
the variation is undoubtedly due to the difference in ability of each to support the st«t«. 
population. The resources and the pressure of population will be discussed later 

on after we have examined the conditions obtaining in different parts of the 

Province in 
the past, but 
it will be 
better at thij 
stage to show 
the distribu¬ 
tion of the 
population in 
the various 
parts of the 
Province by 
means of a 
map which 
appears in 
the margin. 

It can be 
seen at a 
glance that 

the greatest density exists in the central districts, and that the north-w est of 
the Province is sparsely populated, as also the Hissar District in the south-east. 

On the north-east. Kangra, Chamba and Simla Hill States have a density below 
100 owing to the hilly nature of the country. On the south-west, liahawalpur 
has a very low density owing to its huge area, containing many sandy and 
bare tracts, which are thinly populated, but it is gaining ground as a result 
of canal-irrigation. * 

In the following table the density figures relating to colony districts and 
Bahawalpur State are compared with those of the pre-canal period to show how 
rapidly the population rises when large tracts lying waste are brought under the 

plough. 


snr 

Put* 

6U«lT 

SiWUlk 

wear 

«M.lmOTU 

rxBi o act 
n-KortoCM 



■ >o * f l »—- ! t/>° ■ vac. fnm »>■««§ 


S»*4a«L«| 


.V umber of pereont per tt/uare mile in Ceneut 1931. 


Division. 

Arc*. 

Population. 

Den¬ 

sity. 

AmbftU .. 

Jullundur . . 

lihm .. 

Rawalpindi ., 

Malian .. 

16.013 

18.S42 

12,217 

21,388 

31,808 

4,077,866 
4,606,446 
8,879,075 
3,914,849 
5,102,917 

272 

244 

481 

183 

160 

Punjab States 

37,690 

4.910,008 

130 

— Hoting political rela¬ 
tion* with the Punjab 
Government. 

8.292 

437,787 

S3 

B.—Having political 

relatione with the 

Government of India. .. 

32,407 

4,472.218 
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Past 

Censuses. 


Statement showing the density figures for certain districts. 


d 

! 

District or State. 


DENSITY PER SQUARE X1I.K. 

1031. 

1021. 

1011. 

ll»ol. 

• 

ISO!. 

1 

Lyallpur 

• • 

• • • • 

36S 





IS 

* 

Jkaog 


• • ■ • 

103 

•• 

•• 

•• 


117 

3 

Shobpur 


.. 

172 

•• 

•• 

102 

- 


4 

Gujrat 


.. 

410 

•• 

361 

•• 



6 

Montgomery 


• • • • 

228 


100 

•• 



e 

Multan 


• • • • 

202 

.. 

140 

• • 



7 

GujranwaU 


• • • • 

310 

•• 

262 




s 

Sheikhupura 


.. 

303 

•• 

236 

•• 



0 

Bahawalpur State 


.. 

60 

48 

• • 

• • 




SECTION 4.—VARIATIONS IN POPULATION. 


13. As remarked at the outset this Report deals with the 8th census taken 
in the Punjab. The dates of the censuses with the name of the officer deputed 
to superintend the operations and the territory concerned are noted below: — 


Date. Superintendent. Territory. 


1st January 1855 


10th January 1868 


17th February 1881 


8ir Donald McLeod 


Mr. A. Roberts 


Mr. D. J. Ibbetson 


.. British Territory only; includ¬ 
ing the present Punjab and 
the North-West Frontier 
Province but omitting Delhi, 
Hissar, Rohtak, Gurgaon, 
and part of Kamal. 

.. British Territory only ; 
including the present North- 
West Frontier Province, 
Punjab and Delhi. 

.. British Territory and the 
Punjab States, the former 
including the same territory 
as in 1868. 


26th February 1891 
1st March 1901. 


10th March 1911 
18th March 1921 


Mr. E. D. Maclagan .. The same territory as in 1881. 

Mr. H. A. Rose .. The same territory as in 1891 

but with separate statistics 
for (1) the Punjab including 
Delhi nnd (2) the North- 
West Frontier Province. 

Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul, .. The Punjab including Delhi 

R.B., C.I.E. and the Punjab States. 

Mr. L. Middleton .. The present Punjab and 

Punjab 8tates with separate 
statistics for Delhi. 


26th February 1931 Khan,Ahmad Hasan Khan, .. The present Punjab and 

K. 8. Punjab States. 

The early growth of the population of the Province under British rule was 
chiefly due to the increased security, and later on to improved means of production 
as a result of the opening of the canal colonies and the extension of the means of 
transport and marketing. A contributary cause was also the greater accuracy 
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attained at each succeeding census, and admittedly the census of 1881 was more 
accurate than those of 1855* and 1868/f 

Before we attempt a comparison of the present figures with those of past 
censuses it is essential to take into account the changes in area that have taken 
place. The population to be shown for past censuses must be the population of 
that territory which now constitutes the Punjab. In 1881 the population of 
the Punjab was so adjusted for the two earlier censuses, the adjusted figures 
being accepted in 1891. In the succeeding censuses the population was 
adjusted as more changes took place, the most notable being the separation of 
the North-West Frontier Province from the Punjab in 1901 and more recently 
the creation of the new Province of Delhi in 1912. Mr. Middleton in 1921 
revised the figures of 1855 and 1868 once again in the light of the transfers, 
and as there have been no changes worth the name during the last decade, we 
may accept his figures as approximately correct. At the two censuses of 1855 
and 1868 the Punjab States were not enumerated and only an estimate of their 
population was made in 1855. This estimate after adjustment gives their 
population for that year as 3,750,606. We can thus accept the population shown 
below as that of the present Punjab at the various censuses. 


Locality. 

1S55. 

IS6S. 
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14. The period, 1855 — 1868, shows for the British Terri tor)* an annual Virutioni in 
increase of 1 09 per cent., which is the biggest excepting the increase during the (isss— 1931 ). 
last decade. The increase in population was evidently due to peace and l85& ~ 1888, 
security, which had been strangers to the land for more than a century past, and 
perhaps the rate of increase became more pronounced owing to a greater accuracy 
of enumeration attained in 1868. However the fact remains that the natural 
increase was considerable. The cultivated area increased during the intorcensal 
period by no less than 32 per cent. The irrigation from the Western Jumna Canal, 
the only perennial canal in existence in 1855, rose from 625 to 750 square miles, 
to which might be added 470 square miles irrigated from the Bari Doab (now known 
as Upper Bari Doab). which had been opened in 1860. The Railway, Posts 
and Telegraphs were also making steady progress. 

The period, 1868 — 1881, was one of even more marked peace and progress, ises—i88i. 
but the great rise in population, which characterised the previous intercensal 
period, was not maintained, the annual rate of increase being *56 per cent. The 
maximum population during this intercensal period was evidently reached in 
1878, after which a decline set in owing to the last three years being characterised 
by scarcity and sickness. The development of metalled roads and railways went 
ahead at a good pace, and in 1881 their mileage was 146 and 1,056, respectively. 

Progress was made in sanitation and the number of patients treated at 
Government dispensaries rose from 471 to 1.368 thousands. The number of 
children in schools more than doubled, and great advance was noticeable in 


• For a Report of tbU oenaus •<* Vol. XI, Government of India (Foreign Departments) Selection#. 
| Report on the oeoaus of 1868 by Mr. Miller. Secretary to the Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 
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Posts and Telegraphs. The cultivated area increased by 17 per cent, and the 
canal-irrigated by 19 per cent. 

1881—1891 During the decade, 1881 — 1891. the increase in population was again rapid, 

and the annual rate of 1 01 per cent, is the third highest recorded so far. The 
area under cultivation increased by about 10 per cent., as compared with the 
corresponding figures of 32 and 17 per cent, for the two preceding intercensal 
periods. The material progress other than agricultural was however considerable 
and to this fact and to the absence of any famine the large rise in population, 
during this decade is mainly attributable. A census of the Punjab States was 
taken in 1881 for the first time, and in their ease the annual increase during the 
decade was 1 *04 per cent. 

1891—1901 The average rate of increase during the decade, 1891 — 1901, was 09 for 

British Territory and 38 for Punjab States. The disparity is mainly attributable 
to the development of canal irrigation in British Territory as a result of the 
opening of the Lower Chenab Canal. The cultivated area rose by 10 per cent, 
and the canal-irrigated by 64 per cent. The rate of increase in population slowed 
down very much in the states and the districts in the east of the Province, and 
there was migration from Patiala to the Punjab districts. The year 1892 was 
the most unhealthy, cholera having caused a record mortality and fevers also 
being responsible for high death-rate. The decade was free from famine but the 
south-eastern districts experienced a great scarcity. The improved means of 
transport, however, were a relieving factor and the affected districts were there¬ 
fore enabled to record a fair rate of increase in population. 

1901 — 1911 . The decade, 1901 — 1911, was characterised by a prevalance of widespread 

disease. An epidemic of plague of great virulence coupled with fever of specially 
fatal type contributed to a death-rate, which exceeded the birth-rate in all the 
years of the decade except three, 1906, 1909 and 1910, and in one year (1907) it 
reached theextraordinary ngureof 62' 1 per mi lie mainly owing to thc\u nprecedented 
mortality from plague, which caused 608,685 deaths. In the following year 
(1908) the death-rate amounted to 50 7, “ fevers " being the main cause. The 
excess of deaths over births during the decade was 557,447, the total deaths from 
plague being over two millions in British Territory alone. The loss of female 
lives was appalling, and the female population for the Province was considerably 
in defect at the census of 1911, there being 817 females per 1,000 males in that 
year as against 854 in 1901. Considerable material progress was made in spite 
of the adverse conditions, and the Lower Jhelum Canal, opened in 1901, was 
irrigating an area of 1,166 square miles of what was previously a barren tract. 
The area irrigated by the Lower Chenab Canal increased by 602 square miles, 
and 1,105 miles of new railway lines were opened. The decade was also marked 
by steady industrial progress, and prices and wages were higher than in the 
previous decades. 

candmonj oi 15 . The annual rate of increase in the decade, 1911 — 1921, was 57 in British 

Decade, Territory and '48 in the Punjab States. The decade was healthy for the most 
part, but the year 1918 made all the difference. During that year the influenza 
epidemic, which came in several waves during August and September, assumed 
a terrible aspect in October and within a few weeks accounted for a little less than 
a million deaths in British Territory alone. The decade will also remain memorable 
because of the Great War, which raged during four of its ten years, and was 
responsible for a death roll of 12,794, a number too small to affect the population 
to any appreciable extent. The districts which contributed the greatest number 
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of combatants were Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Gujrat and Rohtak, each of which had 
more than 25,000 persons serving in the army, and in the number of troops 
contributed by the Punjab States Patiala’s share was 50 per cent. 

The diagram given below show's for British Territory the number of 
births and deaths together w’ith population figures for each year, based on vital 
statistics. It is evident that the population kept rising each year and was at 
its maximum in 1917, but was brought down violently in the following year by 
the influenza epidemic. 



HirOu, Death* and Population enrol Calculated /rom vital etalidiet, 1921. 



The diagram 
in the margin 
shows the 
deaths from 
main causes 
for each year 
of the decade ; 
the deaths due 
to influenza 
have been 
shown by the 
shaded portion 
of the rectangle 
for deaths due 
to fevers for 
the year 1918. 
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In the Punjab the registration of deaths dates back to 1867, and that of 
births to 1880. The following diagram will indicate how these rates have 
fluctuated up to the end of the previous decade, i.e., 1921. 



Birlk ani Pvtik-ratt* i» Ike Punjab {Bri'irb Territory) l$67 — 1921. 


The highest death-rate was recorded in 1918, the year of the influenza 
epidemic, and the next highest in 1907 when the plague was at its worst. The 
birth-rate sinks low during a year following the period of any widespread epidemic, 
but regains its former level or even rises higher soon afterwards. It was one of 
the lowest in 1891 and 1893 following the years, 1890 and 1892, during both of 
which fevers took a heavy toll, the latter year being also characterised by the 
record number of deaths from cholera. In 1894 the birth-rate went up to an 
unprecedented figure, and five years later it rose still higher. Another year 
remarkable for its low birth-rate was 1909, which followed 1907 referred to above 
as the plague year and 1908 when mortality from fevers was very heavy. A year 
or so later the birth-rate made a recovery and kept up a high level till 1917. 

The decade may be described as a healthy one with the exception of the 
year of influenza. In a series of particularly good years, 1915 and 1916 stand out 
as less healthy than the rest owing to epidemics of plague and fevers, 
respectively. Consequently the birth-rate was high except in 1918 when it dropped 
to an exceptionally low figure, and though it improved in each of the subsequent 
years, it failed to reach its former level. 

The Triple Canal Project, consisting of the Upper Jhelum, the Upper 
Chenab and the Lower Bari Doab Canals, was completed during the decade, and 
by 1920-21 the three canals were irrigating 2,811 square miles. 




/ 
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The diagram 
the prices of wheat 


below shows the total sown and 
prevailing during the decade. 


matured areas, rainfall and 



The prices began to rise suddenly due to failure of crops in 1915-16 and as 
a result of War conditions after 1917. The rise was so rapid that the economic 
system of the country could not adjust itself to it. The strain on the railways 
resulted in a dislocation of communications and markets. Towards the end of 
the decade prices cam* to be determined by the law of local supply and demand, 
and coupled with further failure of harvests in 1918-19 and the terrible loss of 
life caused by influenza, the conditions became very favourable for the mischievous 
propaganda against the system of Government to take root. Open disorder 
in the Province had to be put down by force in the spring of 1919 and left a legacy 
of racial feeling and industrial unrest, resulting in strikes and further dislocation 
of industry. Good harvests of 1919-20 were unable to relieve the situation and 
the prices continued to rise, and with the general failure of crops in 1920-21 an 
unprecedented situation was created. The price of wheat exceeded Rs. 6 per 
maund or more than doubled since the beginning of the decade, the result being 
that wheat was actually imported into India from Australia in spite of the heavy' 
freight charges. With the rise in prices the wages also showed an upward tendency, 
although after 1917 they did not keep pace with the tremendous rise in prices. 

Owing to the War and financial stringency there was little extension in 
the Railway communications of the Province. Only 487 miles of new Railway 
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branch-lines were opened during the decade, and the doubling of the line from 
Ambala to Lahore and from Lahore to Raewind was completed. 

The mileage of metalled roads rose from 2,019 to 2,937. The old railway- 
bridges over the Sutlej and Beas were converted into road bridges, and a road 
bridge was constructed over the Ravi and another over the Chcnab near 
Wazirabad. A great deal of improvement was thus effected on the Grand Trunk 
Road, but all the same road communications were far less extensive than the 
railway system of the Province. 

Prominent among the public works carried out during the decade was the 
construction of the Naminal Dam in the Mianwali District, which provided 
irrigation to 8,000 acres of cultivable land. 

SECTION 5.—CONDITIONS OF THE LAST DECADE. 

G<o*rai. 16. We shall now examine the conditions of the last decade at some length, 

confining our attention to those facts, which have a possible bearing on the move¬ 
ment of the population. 

We have noticed in the last section how the end of the previous decade 
(1911—21) witnessed a combination of adverse circumstances on an unprecedented 
scale. The unrest then prevalent was not peculiar to this Province, but had a 
world-wide range as an aftermath of the Great War. 

of 1 Rrforms° n The last decade will ever remain memorable for more events than one. 

The Province was honoured early in the decade by a visit of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, to be soon followed by the inauguration of an era of reforms 
introduced by the Government of India Act of 1919. Just before the census of 
1921, the Punjab had been raised to the status of a Governor’s Province with a 
“cabinet ” consisting of two Members and two Ministers, of which the latter were 
to be selected from amongst the elected members of the Legislative Council, which 
had 71 members elected by the people, and 20 nominated by Government. The 
first session of the Legislative Council was held on the 29th January 1921. The 
members soon set about their task in a right spirit, and the Council has earned an 
enviable reputation among provincial legislatures for the dignity of its proceedings 
and a high sense of responsibility. 

The inauguration of the reforms, however, did not bring about general or 
marked improvement in the political situation of the country. The non-co- 
operation movement, which had been launched after the events of 1919, was 
pushed on in the first, two or three years of the decade. It included a bovcott 
of Government and aided schools, of foreign cloth, and of service in the 
Military and Police Departments. The programme also included the establishing 
of Congress committees and panchayats in all important towns and villages and 
the organisation of a volunteer corps. A few national schools were opened, 
but as a rule, closed down after a brief career. 

In the ranks of kkilafatists disillusionment came as a result of the hardships 
which the tnohajariii (emigrants) underwent in the autumn of 1920, when the 
Afghan authorities refused to admit any more of them into their territory'. Among 
the Sikhs, agitation of a somewhat different nature was kept alive by the 
extremists, who urged the transfer of the control of the Golden Temple and 
the Khalsa College at Amritsar as the foremost demands of the community. 
The body, called “ Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee," was formed 
with the avowed aim of taking over the management of all the Sikh shrines. 
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The Akali Dal, organised by this Committee, grew to large proportions and began 
the seizure by direct action of Sikh shrines and gurdtcaras. In February 1921 an 
attempt was made to seize the Nankana Sahib shrine by weight of numbers in 
defiance of the Mahant. The Mahant’s men opened fire on the intruders and 
about ninety persons were killed and the military had to restore order. 

The prevalence of crime and unrest at the end of the previous decade was 
partly due to demobilization as well as to political and economic causes. In 1922, 
however, the situation improved. A year later there was further improvement 
in the economic conditions, whioh was reflected in the reduction of minor crimes 
against property. The wages maintained a high level while the prices of foodstuffs 
went down considerably. There was, however, little or no diminution in the 
volume of serious crime, and a state of lawlessness, partly the outcome of a 
contempt for authority, largely fostered by the Akali aggressiveness, continued to 
render life and property insecure, particularly in the central Punjab. An 
increasing boldness and brutality was noticeable in the oonunission of violent 
crimes, exemplified in the savage murder of loyalists in the Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur Districts by the Babbar Akali gang. 


The enactment of the Sikh Gurdwaras Act in July 1925 and the release 
of those, who had been convicted in connection with the Akali attempt to seize 
religious institutions by direct action, eased the situation and the agitation which 
had disturbed the peace of the Province for several years subsided. 

In the very first Legislative Council the members began to organize Com«un»i 
themselves into parties and there was an embryonic grouping of members accord- Confllet ' 
ing to rural and urban interests. The other interests, notably communal, were not 
slow to awaken, and in 1927 the post of a third Minister was created to enable 
a Minister drawn from each of the chief communities to be included in the cabinet. 

The spirit of communal antagonism, fanned by the activities of such movements 
as the “ shuddhi ” (conversion to Hinduism) and “ tanzim” (organisation of Muslim 
community to combat shuddhi), manifested itself in the serious communal riot at 
Multan in 1922, followed in 1926 by even more serious riots in Rawalpindi City 
and a neighbouring village. A new and deplorable incident, typical of the period, 
occurred at Lahore in 1926, when some hooligans threw a bomb in the crowd of 
harmless spectators returning after witnessing the celebration of the Dusehra 
festival, killing many. 


At the end of the year, Swami Shardhanand, a leader of the “ shuddhi ” 
movement, was murdered in Delhi by a Muslim, and this together with the agitation 
arising from excitement consequent on the judgment in the “RanqiJn Rasul”* 
case kept the atmosphere surcharged with mutual distrust and resentment. Matters 
came to a head when in May 1927 a riot broke out in Lahore, causing several 
deaths, followed by communal riots in Multan on the occasion of the Muharram 
procession. The scene of these activities was transferred to another part of the 
Province during the concluding years of the decade, and in 1928 there were serious 
riots at Softa in the Gurgaon District and at Malikpur in the Ambala District as a 
result of disputes over cow-slaughter on the occasion of Bakr-Id. 


The close of the decade witnessed a rerival of the political agitation, which 
had been a feature at its commencement. The agitation started with the 
announceme nt of the personnel o f the Indian Statutory Commission, in which the 
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Disobedience. 
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Health 

Condition]. 


1921. 


1922. 


1923. 


absence of Indian representatives was resented by a section of the public. At the 
same time the country was drifting towards an economic depression. In 1928 as the 
result of a widespread revolutionary conspiracy Mr. Saunders, a young Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, was shot dead at Lahore in broad daylight when leaving 
his office and a head constable was also murdered when pursuing the assailants. 
Two years later an attempt was made on the life of the Governor of the Punjab 
when a Hindu youth opened fire on him with a pistol as he was leaving the 
University Hall after presiding over the Convocation. The proceedings of the 
judicial trials of those involved in revolutionary conspiracies were given great 
prominence in the vernacular press. The activities of the Congress in this 
Province received a fillip by the holding of its 44th session in Lahore during the 
Christmas of 1929, when a resolution of complete independence was passed. 
The civil disobedience movement was started in the spring of 1930, and an 
attempt was made in many places to break the salt laws. Later in the year 
Government took strong action against the law breakers, and numerous Congress¬ 
men were arrested. Some of the prominent Indian politicians were invited during 
the winter to a Round Table Conference in London. The Congress, however, 
declined to participate. Early in 1931 the Congress leaders were released and soon 
after as a result of negotiations between the Government of India and the Congress 
a pact was concluded, under which the Congress called off the civil disobedience 
and Government released all political prisoners except those convicted of violent 
crime. Thus the decade ended as it had begun with the political situation being a 
dominant feature in the country. 

17. The principal features of the decade, 1921—30, so far as they bear on 
the general health of the people and affect the birth and death-rates, are described 
below year by year. The figures relate to British Territory only. 

The year 1921 was healthy, though it did not come up to 1920 in this respect. 
The death-rate (30*1) was low but it was slightly in excess of those of the previous 
two vears, which was largely the result of a widespread epidemic of cholera which 
was the highest on record since 1900. coupled with localised epidemics of malaria 
in areas where the monsoon conditions had been favourable. The fever death- 
rate was the highest of the death-rates and exceeded the rate of the previous two 
years. The birth-rate (41 o) was lower than that of the preceding year. 

The year 1922 was an exceptionally healthy year in the Punjab. The total 
death-rate (22 07) from all causes was lower than it had been since I878and consider¬ 
ably lower than the quinquennial average (39 2). Only two provinces, Madras and 
North-West Frontier Province, reported a lower death-rate for 1922. Rainfall 
was timely and the meteorological conditions were unfavourable to the spread of 
the disease. The only epidemic disease which assumed alarming proportions 
during 1922 was plague, which caused 7,837 deaths as against 2,898 in 1921. Even 
so, the outbreak was considerably less severe than that of 1919 when the total 
number of deaths from plague approached 13,000. No other cause of mortality 
showed an increase. The birth-rate was 39 2 showing a decrease of 2 2 per milk 
as against the figure for the previous year. 

The year 1923 was a year of good harvests and low prices but was consider¬ 
ably less healthy than tho year 1922. Heavy winter and spring rains favoured 
the spread of plague, and a slight excess in the monsoon rainfall was responsible 
for an increase in the mortality from “ fevers." The year was, however, relatively 
healthy, and the death-rate (30 94) was lower by 6*4 per milk than the quinquen¬ 
nial average but it was higher than that recorded for other provinces in India. 
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During 1923 the birth-rate rose to 43-2 per mille as against 39 3 per mille for the 

year 1922. This figure is 
the highest recorded for 
any province in India 
with the exception of the 
Central Provinces for 
which the birth-rate stood 
at 45*63. 

Of the chief diseases 
prevalent during the year 
were plague and fevers with 
a total death-rate of 2*44 
and 20-49. respectively. The 
latter included relapsing 
fever which was prevalent 
in an epidemic form more 
especially in the western 
Punjab. In Muzaffargarh 
District it was particularly 
severe and caused 6.207 
deaths during the year. 
The year 1923 marks the 
re-organisation of the Pub¬ 
lic Health Department in 
the Punjab. 

After 5 relatively 
healthy years the year 1924 
was characterised by 
extreme unhealthiness, the 
death-rate being 43 43 
which is four times that of 
the United Kingdom and 
16 08 per mille in excess of 
the provincial death-rate 
during the preceding five 
years. The rainfall and 
climatic conditions were 
eminently favourable for 
the spread of the disease 
and the main cause of the 
abnormal death-rate was 
plague and fevers, the 
figures for which were 11 -48 
and 3‘65 per mille respec¬ 
tively, above the quinqu¬ 
ennia] averages. But the 

high death-rate w-as as¬ 
sociated w-ith a high birth¬ 
rate, the provinical figure 
being 40-1 per mille as 
compared with an average 
birth-rate of 40 - 5 during 

Annual Birth and DtaUk-raU (1921—30), and denthi according to eaumi 



1924. 
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1925. 



Monthly death-rate per milie of total population for period 1921—30 


the preceding quinquennium. Owing to the high death-rate there was an excess 
of 69,341 (3-3 per milie ) of deaths over births—a circumstanoe which necessitates 
the statement that in the year 1924 the state of the public health was far from 
satisfactory. 

The year 1925, in spite of unfavourable climatic conditions, was relatively 
healthy. There was no undue prevalence of epidemic diseases and the distribu¬ 
tion of the monsoon rainfall, which was above normal, was unfavourable to malaria. 
The death-rate was not only 13 4 per milie less than the rate of the previous vear 
but also less than the average for the previous quinquennium. The Punjab 
continued to occupy the position of having the high birth-rate and a greater excess 
of births over deaths (10*1 per milie of the population) than any other province 
of India. There was, however, no variation in the birth-rate for 1925 over the 
figures for the previous year. 
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During 1920 the death-rate at 36*52 per thousand was 5*21 higher than the 192 s. 
average of the previous five years. Rainy and cloudy weather in March, April 
and May and the consequent continuance of low temperatures and humidity 
provided ideal conditions for the spread of plague which was responsible for the 
loss of over 108,000 lives. There was practically no cholera but a widespread 
epidemic of small-pox caused about 17,000 deaths, and the “ fever ” death-rate, 
owing chiefly to an epidemic of malaria in the last four months of the year, was 
higher than in the previous year and also exceeded the average of the last five 
years. On the other hand the birth-rate—410 per thousand—was also higher 
and was exceeded in no other province in India except the Central Provinces. 

The year 1927 was one of the healthiest years in the history of the Punjab, 1927 . 
largely owing to meteorological conditions which were unfavourable to plague in 
the spring and to malaria in the autumn. An epidemic of cholera of unusual 
intensity, however, prevailed chiefly in Kasur town and tahsil and in the 
Ferozepore District which took a toll of 11,286 lives. The death-rate of 2746 
per mille was 9 06 per mille less than in 1926 and 5*1 3 less than the average of the 
previous five years. In fact in only two years in the present century has the 
provincial rate been lower. At the same time the birth-rate of 42*3 per mille was 
slightly higher than in the previous year. The infantile mortality rate was also 
unusually low, the number of deaths among infants under one year of age being 
167*5 per 1,000 births as compared with 203 43 in 1926. 

In no previous year since vital statistics became available have the people 1928 , 
of the Punjab enjoyed such remarkably good health as in the year 1928. As a 
result of the timely and well distributed rainfall the year 1928 was the healthiest 
in the decade, the birth-rate being 46 30 which was the highest and the death-rate 
24*72 which was the lowest except for 1922. The main cause of the low death- 
rate and the high birth-rate was the remarkable freedom from epidemics and more 
especially the exceptionally low incidence of plague and malaria. The general 
healthiness of the year was, however, marred by a very sharp outbreak of cholera 
in the Kulu Valley (Kangra District) where 1,746 seizures and 1,164 deaths 
occurred, over 70,000 anti-cholera inoculations being performed by the Public 
Health staff. 

The distribution of the monsoon was unusual; the dry western districts 1929. 
of the Province had abnormal rainfall while it was in marked defect in the south¬ 
eastern part. The monsoon started late and stopped early. The rainfall was 
particularly heavy during the second fortnight of August, causing heavy floods in 
the Jhelum, Chenab and Indus rivers, which resulted in a serious epidemic of 
malaria. The year 1929 although it did not exihbit the remarkable salubrity of the 
previous year must be regarded, in spite of certain vicissitudes of climate, which 
occasioned an epidemic of malaria in one region and economic stress in another, 
as a relatively healthy year. The birth-rate was 4445 which was the highest of 
all other provinces in India, and the death-rate 28*75 which exceeded the provincial 
rates except those of Bombay and Central Provinces. Apart from the somewhat 
severe epidemic of malaria following the heavy floods in certain districts the year 
was on the whole a very healthy one. The cholera figures were somewhat 
higher than those of the previous year and while no serious outbreak occurred 
the disease was widely diffused and practically all the districts in the Province 
were affected. 
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1090. 


Summary 

1921-30. 


In 1930 the climate was favourable for health, the monsoon being heavy but 
sufficiently early not to encourage the spread of malaria and plague. The death- 
rate under the various heads of mortality during the year 1930 is compared with the 
average of the previous five years in the table below. 


Year. 

I 

Cholera. 

2 

Small. 

pox. 

3 

} ” 

s 

Ferer*. 

6 

Dysenterv 

and 

Diarrha-a. 

0 

Hwpir»- 

lory 

diseases. 

7 

Injuries. 

8 

All 

other 

causes. 

9 

Total. 

10 

1030. 

0-06 

0-26 

0-03 

20-59 

0-60 

2-53 

0-30 

5-32 

20-66 

1026—29. 

0-18 

0-60 

161 

18-67 

0-54 

266 

0-33 

503 

29-48 

Increase or decrease 
in 1930. 

—M3 

-0-24 

-1-58 

+ 1-92 

+0-06 

-0-14 

-0-03 

-f0'27 

+0-18 


The diminished death-rates from cholera, small-pox and plague is evidence 
of the practical absence in epidemic form of those diseases from the Province 

during the year. 

To sum up, the decade 1921—30 may be described as on the whole a healthy 
one with the exception of great epidemics of plague in 1924 and 1920 and a severe 
outbreak of cholera in Lahore and Ferozeporc Districts in 1926 and in Kulu Valley 
in 1928. Malaria also prevailed in an epidemic form during the autumn of several 
years, more particularly in the year 1929. 

The consistently high birth-rate of the Punjab, which is usually about twice 
that of the United Kingdom, in spite of its high death-rate (chiefly as a result of 
the frequency and severity of epidemic visitations) is nevertheless an encouraging 
sign since it indicates that the somewhat severe epidemics to which the Province 
is liable, exercise little or no permanent effect on the virility and recuperative 
power of its inhabitants. Both in respect of its birth-rate and death-rate the 
Punjab compared favourably with other provinces of India and renewed its 
depleted population at a relatively high rate. The infantile mortality was 
particularly low during the last decade as shown in the diagram below. 



Number oj children dying vithin one year aj birth per one thousand born (British Territory). 


The diagrams on pages 23 and 24 illustrate for British Territory for the 
last decade (1) the annual rates of births, deaths and increase, as well as deaths 
aocording to causes, and (2) monthly death-rate. 
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18. The general healthiness of the last decade is no doubt due to a consider- 
able extent to the inauguration of various schemes for the expansion of medical 
relief in the Province. In order to attain the ideal of one dispensary for every 
100 square miles of territory or for every 30,000 of population the calculations 
showed that it would be necessary to open 375 new dispensaries in rural areas. 
In 1925 a standard plan for a small and compact dispensary was laid down, and 
the Government agreed to give a grant of Rs. 5,400/- for the construction and 
Rs. 1,600/- for the equipment of each such dispensary. The programme has been 
acted upon almost completely during the decade, the number of dispensaries 
actually opened from 1925 to the end of 1930 being 359. 

The need of efficient arrangements for female medical aid and education 
has to some extent been provided for. A good number of new female hospitals 
and dispensaries was established. The Lady Aitchison Hospital, Lahore, and the 
Lady Reading Hospital for Women and Children at Simla, have gained much 
popularity during the decade. The Punjab Medical School for Women, with 
which is incorporated the Women’s Christian College, Ludhiana, is at present the 
only institution from which women can qualify for appointment as Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons. During the decade 15 new hospitals for women were opened in various 
districts, including the Government Hospital for Women and Children at Lahore. 
Separate sections for females have been opened in 12 existing civil hospitals. 
A notable addition to general hospitals is the opening of the Dental Hospital 


at Lahore. 

A solid progress continued to be made during the decade both in respect of 

the number of hospitals and 
the extent of relief given. 
The number of patients trea¬ 
ted has been on the increase 
as shown in the table in the 
margin. The rise, in the 
number of out-door patients 
is due chiefly to the increase 
in the number of rural dis- 


Year. 

1 

lySimlwt «>f 
hospital* ami 
diapenaarie* on 
the la*t day of 
the year. 

*«* 

In-door 

patient*. 

3 

Out-door 

patient*. 

4 

Total. 

5 

|Q?1 

583 

03.005 

4.921,070 

5,014.08! 

I9°° 

010 

97,808 

5.051,208 

5.149.070 

19*3 

620 

104,999 

5,576,770 

5,681.775 

1924 

040 

109.500 

5.825,573 

6.935,079 

1925 

066 

117,592 

5.860.648 

5.984,240 


780 

122.818 

7.022,033 

7,145.451 

1927 

888 

135.978 

7.825,545 

7.961,623 


004 

153.707 

8.822.962 

8.970,759 

19*0 

1.020 

173.302 

10.017,130 

10,790.440 

j»30 

1.038 

181.482 

11,561.187 

11.742.669 


the good work done in the hospitals of the Province. 

Some terms that will occur hereafter in this Report may bo con- DtsmtioM 


19. 


veniently defined at this stage. 

« Cultivable Area *V—includes land actually .under cultivation, fallows 
and waste available for cultivation; such waste does not include areas in which 
cultivation is forbidden by law or custom, such as reserved forests or common 
lands set apart for a specific purpose. It does, however, include common lands 
which can be made available for cultivation by partition even though such parti¬ 
tion has not been effected. 

« Gross Cultivated Area means the area actually sown in any one year 
with no deduction for failure of crops, any land sown at both seasons of the year 
(».e., double cropped) being counted twice. 

“ Net Cultivated Area —means the area sown in any one year, the double 
cropped area not being counted twice. In other words net cultivated area refers 
to area of land sown, whilst gross cultivated area refers to the crops sown; to 
avoid confusion gross cultivated area is referred to generally as the sown area. 
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Agricultural 

Conditions. 


Seasons 
and Crops 
1921-22. 


1922-23. 


1923-2*. 


1924-25. 


Neither of these areas include land which lies fallow for the whole year, though 
such land may be regularly though infrequently cultivated. 

20. Agriculture being the premier industry of the Province a summary of 
the agricultural conditions for tlie British Territory is given below year by year. 
The decade begins with Icharif 1921. 

Owing to the shortage oT winter rains conditions were not favourable for 
the sowing of sugarcane and cotton. The monsoon which burst in the second 
week of July gave general and sufficient rain nearly all over the Province. It 
remained very active till the middle of August. Ample moisture was thus avail¬ 
able for the sowing of kharif crops. Conditions were also very favourable for the 
maturing of these crops as well as the spring sowings. Well distributed rain in 
winter, though below normal, did a lot of good to the standing spring crops and a 
clear and sunny April was beneficent to the maturing of grain and its threshing. 
The season was on the whole above the average, being a great improvement on 
the previous year. 

The rain in the earlier part of 1922 was sufficient for cotton and sugarcane 
sowings. The monsoon broke about a month earlier than usual and was a good 
one. In July the rain was below normal, but good rain fell in August and first half 
of September throughout the Province, ending about the last week of September. 
The rainfall was above normal in the south-east and the sub-montane districts, 
about average in the central Punjab, and below normal in the west. The 
September rain followed by light showers in October resulted in good rabi sowings. 
The winter rain after Christmas, heavier than usual, continued till the middle of 
March and was particularly useful for unirrigated crops. The dry weather in 
April was favourable for harvesting though heavy unceasing rain in May did some 
damage to straw and grain on the threshing floor. The year was considerably 
above the average. 

The conditions for cotton and cane sowings were favourable on account of 
the rain in the previous winter and early part of 1923. The monsoon appeared 
after the first week of July and was unusually active in August.. Heavy and 
widespread rain fell throughout the Province and helped the kharif acreage to 
expand although cotton in low-lying areas was slightly damaged. The monsoon, 
however, ceased early and conditions were not particularly favourable for the 
maturing of kharif crops or the rabi sowings. The winter rain was good in the 
cast, and from light to moderate elsewhere. April was dry and favourable for 
harvesting operations which were, however, hampered in some districts by the 
outbreak of plague. The year was on the whole above average. 

There were adequate rains for cotton and cane sowings. The monsoon 
arrived in the second week of July and gave moderate rain during July and August 
nearly all over the Province. It was very active during the first week of September, 
but at the end of the second week a break set in, which lasted up to the 27th of the 
month. Heavy rains which fell about the end of September caused floods which 
damaged the standing crops, especially along the banks of the Jumna. The 
conditions for rabi sowings were very favourable. The rain in December was 
above normal, though February and March were dry and retarded the growth of 
standing crops in unirrigated areas. The harvest was, therefore, not as large as 
was expected from the extensive sowings. The area under cotton was the largest 
on record and the price of cotton was high, though less than in the previous year. 



agricultural conditions. 
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The year was about average. Light rain, which fell nearly all over the 1 
Province during the second half of January and in some districts during the second 
week of February, was useful for cotton and cane sowings. The monsoon broke 
in the third week of June, earlier than usual and was plentiful throughout the 
Province. The conditions for early kharif sowings were thus favourable. July 
and August had plentiful rain except in the west, hindering further sowings and 
causing floods in low-lying lands. The period from the end of August to the 
beginning of November was dry, and conditions were thus unfavourable for the 
maturing of kharif crops. This was also an adverse factor for the. rabi sowings. 
There was only little rain till next March and unirrigated crops suffered consider¬ 
ably. Some rain fell at last in March and proved beneficial to the standing crops. 
April was dry and favourable for harvesting though rain in May did some damage 
on the threshing floor. The area under cotton was even larger than during the 
previous year. 

The rain in March was suitable for cotton and cane sowings, but heavy min 
in second half of May caused a hard crust to form on the surface preventing proper 
germination. Cotton had, therefore, to be resown in many places. The monsoon 
appeared in the second week of July, later than usual, but gave fairly good rain 
throughout the Province except in the wast. Rains during August were generally 
heavy, and those during September quite suflicicnt. Conditions were thus 
favourable for kharif sowings though less satisfactory for the maturing. Hot winds 
in October as well as the boll-worm damaged the cotton. October, November 
and December being dry except for light rains in some districts, conditions were 
not very favourable for spring sowings. Light rain fell during February all over 
the Province and during March in most districts, which was very beneficial to 
standing crops. April and May were dry and favourable for harvesting. The 
season was on the whole above th** average. 

The climatic conditions were not generally favourable for cotton sowings on 
account of absence of winter rains, ther<! being only light showers in March. April 
and May. The rainfall during July was sufficient all over the Province except 
in the west. In August the montane and sub-montane districts received plentiful 
rain though it was below normal in other places. September was generally dry, 
but rain fell in October which made up the deficiency. Conditions were not, 
however, on the whole very favourable for the maturing of kharif crops. Hail¬ 
storms and locust as well as the boll-worm also did damage. The conditions for 
rabi sowings were not favourable except in the sub-montane districts, as October 
and November were generally dry. Rain, however, fell in the latter half of 
December as well as January, which was above normal in the eastern districts, 
but below normal elsewhere. The cloudy weather of January and February 
created rust which did considerable damage to the wheat crop. Strong dry winds 
and dust-storms set in early in March, and great damage was done in the central 
and west-central parts of the Province, its extent being only discovered at the time 
of harvesting. The year was on the whole an averago one. 

The conditions for the sowing of sugarcane and cotton were adverse as rainfall 
had been in defect from January to May except in Ambala and Jullundur Divi¬ 
sions. The monsoon arrived late and was less active than usual and the rainfall 
was poor till the second half of August except in the montane and sub-montane 
tracts. The summer was extremely hot, being the hottest for several decades. 
Prospects brightened when plentiful rain fell in the second half of August and the 
beginning of September, which was well distributed except in the south-west-. 


935-96. 


1926-97. 


1927-28, 


1928-28. 
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Principal 

Figures. 


Heavy floods occurred in rivers Jhelum, Chenab and Ravi and to a lesser extent in 
the Sutlej, causing much destruction of life and property including crops, stocks of 
food and cattle in the riverain tracts. The greater part of September and 
November was, however, very dry. The presence of moisture due to September 
rains and fresh rainfall in November and December led to extensive rabi sowings ; 
which benefitted by moderate rainfall in January'. A cold wave of great severity, 
however, passed over most districts in the beginning of February and gave a 
rude shock to the expectations of a plentiful harvest, CJreat damage was done to 
fruit-bearing trees in the south-west. In March strong dry* winds also caused 
further damage, unirrigated areas suffering most. The season was thus consider¬ 
ably below the average. 

The absence of spring rains and unfavourable conditions during February 
and March were adverse factors for the sowing of cotton and sugarcane. In June 
the rain was above normal and there were good rains in July and August and 
conditions were favourable for the sowing of the rest of the autumn crops. Heavy 
floods, as a result of excessive rain, in the Indus, Chenab and Jhelum rivers caused 
considerable damage to standing crops. September and October were generally 
dry. The supplies of canal water were generally short and late. Conditions 
were thus not satisfactory for the maturing of khnrij crops. Cotton was damaged 
by tela and w'hite fly in some places. On account of a dry October and November, 
conditions were not generally favourable for rabi sowings. The winter rain was 
also in defect, the western districts receiving no rain at all. Some rainfall in 
certain districts during March was very beneficial. Locusts and hail-storms also 
damaged the crops in several districts. Rain particularly accompanied by hail 
also caused some damage to harvested crops. The season was thus on the whole 
considerably below the average. 

Conditions were not favourable for the sowing of cotton, but the cultivation 
of cane was greater than during the year before in irrigated areas. The restricted 
area under cotton w'as due to the scarcity of rain, the fall in the price and the 
appearance of locust at the sowing time. In June the rainfall was above average 
in south-eastern and sub-montane tracts, but generally below normal elsewhere. 
The monsoon remained fairly active during July and gave moderate to heavy 
rainfall throughout the Province. The (-anal water was sufficient. The conditions 
were generally unfavourable for Icharif sowings but rainfall during August and 
September, though only normal, was useful to the standing crops. October, 
November and December remaining practically dry except for light rain at places, 
the conditions for rabi sowings were not favourable. Water in canals was also 
short in some districts, as river supply was low. Rain in January, February 
and March was beneficial to the standing crops. The year was below average, 
but was considerably better than the previous two, the. matured area being 
slightly less than the average for the last ten years. 


The table below shows for British Territory the yearly sown and matured 
areas, the percentage of maturity and the annual rainfall. 
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1922-23 
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1024- 25 .. 
1925-26 .. 

31.026,7*6 

3I.7SS.857 
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31,721.487 

29.709.855 

25,640,016 
28,613,062 
20.730,613 
26.767.21 H 
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24.297,824 
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The sown area fluctuates considerably from year to year mainly with the 
character of rainfall, being low in a dry year and high in a year of good 
monsoon. The percentage of matured area is adversely affected both by the 
failure of monsoon and excess of rainfall. According to the Punjab peasant 
ideal monsoon conditions are represented by Sauxtn nit ( a daily shower dur¬ 
ing the month of Sawan, i.e., middle of July to middle of August), Bhadon char 
(a good show’er every week during Bhadon, i.e., middle of August to middle 
of September), and Assu ik, (one good shower in Asoj, i.e., middle of 
September to middle of October). The total area under the plough has 
increased by 1,309,815 acres or by 4-5 per cent, during the last decade. 
The limit of cultivation is being reached as not many areas are now available 
for being brought under cultivation,* and in the near future an effort will have 
to be made to meet the growing demand of the population by means of 
intensive cultivation, aided in particular by improved seeds and implements. 

A diagram showing the annual percentage of total sown area under 
cereals and pulses and under valuable crops, namely cotton, sugarcane, tobacco 
and oil-seeds, is given below. The agricultural statistics are given in Sub¬ 
sidiary Table I for British Territory and Punjab States. The figures for the 
latter being incomplete, do not admit of detailed discussion. 



year. The area under valuable (Tops fluctuates with the character of the 
season and prices. Fodder crops take up the bulk of th<* remaining area. In the 
Punjab the cattle are almost ns numerous as human beings, and like them are fed 
on the produce of the soil. The economic, condition of agriculturists having deteri¬ 
orated within the last few years the decrease in the number of cattle is perceptible, 
although bullocks and milch cattle are carefully looked after by their owners even 
in times of scarcity. The figure* for two recent cattle censuses, quoted in 

Vow. Tout Agricultural Milch Cattle. other*. the margin, are illustrative. 

Bullocks fit for plough have dc- 

1928 .. 24,794,810 4,480,323 5,401,113 14.853,374 j i . . 

lose .. 23,000, i ho 4.327.3:ui s. 145.70R i4.223.M2 creased by 3 per cent, and other 

bullocks by 19 per cent. The decrease among male buffaloes fit for plough is 5 per 
cent, and among others 18 per cent. Milch cows have decreased by 10 per cent. 

•To b*»e an idea about the area ol land available for cultivation in the varioua provinooa, reference may 
be mad- to the Special Cominittoc’a Report on tin- Trad- Agm m. nt mad- at Ottawa between the Government 
of India and Hi* M»j< *ty’» Government in the United Kingdom, |>obli*h«d in the Punjab Government Gazette 
part II, dated the 10th l)r<vjnb. r 1932, page 715. 
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Africa Here 


Education. 


and other cows by 12 per cent. The number of she-buffaloes has declined 
by 2 per cent., while other she-buffaloes show an increase of 4 per cent. The 
increase in the number of she-buffaloes is due to their increasing popularity 
both because a she-buffalo is more profitable to keep than a cow as it produces 
more milk and ghi, and also because in the absence of extensive pastures it is 
more convenient to keep as unlike the cow it can be fed at the stall. 


An estimate of the yield and value of the crops in the Province is a laborious 

process, but an index of the 
prosperity of agricultural 
classes is furnished in a 
sense bv the price of 
agricultural land.* The 
statement in the margin 
shows the price per culti¬ 
vated acre of land between 


Visor. 

Price per acre 
cultivated area. 

Year. 

- - 

Price per acre 
cultivated are*. 

1918-19 

184 

1920-20 

477 

1919-20 

275 

1926-27 

308 

1920-21 

345 

1927-28 

402 

1921-21 

385 

1928-29 

377 

1922-23 

314 

1929-30 

40*1 

1923-24 

383 

1930.31 

420 

1924-25 

438 




1918-19 and 1930-31. It is noteworthy that the price of land per cultivated acre 
at the end of the last dcoade had more than doubled since 1918-19. 

21. The future prosperity of the Province being closely allied with 
agricultural advance, it will not be out of place to sketch briefly the activities of 
the Agricultural Department. 

The Department was organised in 1906. With the inauguration of the 
Reforms Scheme in 1921 it became a “ transferred ” subject under the charge of a 
Minister. Its general administration is in the hands of the Director of Agriculture, 
who has his headquarters at Lahore. 

The present functions of the Department may be divided into three main 


heads:— 

1. Education. 2. Research. 3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

The Punjab Agricultural College. Lyallpur, which has been the chief 
centre of agricultural education in the Province, was opened in 1909, and 
now gives courses for the B.Sc. (Agri.) and M.Sc. (Agri.) degrees and also a 
number of non-university courses to meet various needs of the community. It 
is equipped with Chemical, Botanical, Entomological and other Laboratories, 
Library, Herbarium, Museum, etc. The students are boarded on the estate. 
The College began its caroer with a three years’ diploma course in English, 
which was subsequently extended to four years. These courses included a 
training in practical agriculture with theoretical and practical instruction in such 
sciences as are of direct assistance to farmers, i.e., Botany, Entomology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Veterinary Science, etc. The standard of education for entrance to the 
course was the University Matriculation Examination or its equivalent. Students 


• Mr. C*lv 0 rt in Chapter VIII of hi* book “ Wealth and Welfare " has very ably dealt with the 
factom that contribute to the riae of the price of agricultural land in this Province. Theie are summarised 
below S— 

(а) The assured margin of profit for the cultivator owing to tbo fixation of the revenue demand under 
the British, which in addition to storting competition among agriculturist* both landlord* and tenant*, attract* 
the midd'rmr n with capital ; 

(б) The increased profit obtainable from land, owing to increased facilities of transport and other 
beneficent works of the State like canals ; 

(c) A real improvement brought about by the employment of capital on work* such a* w c l I-sinking 
bund-making, etr ; 

(i) The fragmentation of holdings enable small plots to bo purchased by men of moderate mean* ; 

(e) The land ha* come to possess a scarcity-value a* only rare chancm of the purchase of land occur in 
most village* ; 

(f) The dearth of any other secure Investments, specially among many well-to-do Muslims, who 
refuse honk-interest ** a matter of religious belief ; and 

(g) The speculation in land on account of the certainty that it* price would rise further. 

It may be added that the lale-prico generally contain* a fictitious item provided to defeat pre-emption 
claims, and thus the averages represent something more than what is actually paid. ' 
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who went successfully through the course were eligible for posts of Agricultural 
Assistants and Demonstrators in the Department or for employment on private 
farms. In 1912 a dairy with 20 cows was started to enable the Professor of 
Agriculture to teach the students practical dairying as a part of the diploma 
course. In 1917, the College was affiliated to the Punjab University and the four 
years’ diploma course was remodelled to form the present four years’ course for 
the B.So. Degree in Agriculture. 

In 1918 a vernacular course of one year’s duration was started for 
certificated teachers of the Education Department to enable them to teach 
elementary agriculture and rural science in rural vernacular middle schools. In 
1924 a course covering 1A months was started for '* Lnhars ” (village blacksmiths). 

A Rural Economy Course lasting one month is also given annually and is 
attended by officers deputed to it by various departments of Government, e.g., 
Assistant Commissioners, Forest Officers, Assistant Engineers, Extra .Assistant 
Commissioners, Zilladars and Inspectors of Co-operative Societies. 

The Department has experimental farms at Lvallpur, Gurdaspur, 
Hansi, Sirsa. Multan, Montgomery, Rawalpindi and Jullundur. On these farms, 
work in connection with the testing of the relative merits of different types of 
crops, seed selection, the evolution and testing of new implements, research in 
connection with rotations, manures and cultivation, is in progress. Investigations 
are also carried out on the control of pests and diseases of various crops. 
Miscellaneous investigations such as silage-making, the evolution of improved gnr 
furnaces, meteorological records, farm castings, etc., are other features of the work. 
As a result of the work done in the botanical section and on these farms verymarked 
success has attended the evolution and introduction in the Province on a large 
scale of 4F American cotton and other improved varieties of desi cottons, wheat 
types 11 and 8A, and Coimbatore sugarcanes. All these improved varieties of 
crops bring higher yields and additional income to the growers. 

The Department also has in various parts of the Province a number of 
seed farms on which the improved seeds evolved in the Botanical Section and on 
experimental farms are multiplied up for subsequent distribution and sale to the 
cultivators. In addition, there is in the majority of districts a small district farm 
where the local applicability of the results of research work done at the main 
experimental stations can bo tested, and where suitable demonstrations of the 
methods of cultivation and the growing of particular varieties of crops can be 
given. 

In the Chemical Section a large amount of analytical work on soils, manures, 
fodders, etc., is done annually, and systematic investigations are carried out to 
determine the extent to which soils are being depleted of the various materials of 
plant food. 

In the Entomological Section the life histories of a large number of pests of 
important crops have been studied and in each case suitable methods of control 
have been determined. 

In the Engineering Section valuable work has been done on the evolution 
of improved strainers for tube wells, and a number of tube wells with these strainers 
has been sunk. An important activity of this section is the work done on the 
augmentation of the supply of water in ordinary percolation wells. The well 
boring section annually bores about 1,000 wells for cultivators all over the 
Province. 


Research. 
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SSrSd* The po,ic ' V of the Agricultural Department so far has been to explain and 

Propaganda demonstrate to farmers the results of investigations carried out on its experimental 
farms and elsewhere. The work is carried out by means of 

(1) Demonstration plots which are laid on zamindari lands demonstrating 
the advantages of improved varieties of the various crops, methods 
of cultivation, use of manures, protection against pests and 
diseases, etc. 


(2) On occasions where large numbers of farmers meet, such as oattle 

fairs, etc., demonstrations of improved implements are given, and 
improved seeds and other produce are exhibited. These 
demonstrations are accompanied by short lectures illustrated by 
magic lantern views. Ploughing matches are held on these 
. occasions where the District Boards concerned offer prizes. In 
such competitions ploughs and other improved implements are 
often given as prizes by firms who sell agricultural implements. 

(3) Improved implements are lent out to fanners who wish to try them 

for themselves and in many cases the cultivators buy them at the 
end of the trials. 


Improvement 
In Methods ol 
Agriculture. 


(4) Popular lectures are given by staff when touring in villages. 

The Department also gives important assistance to cultivators in several 
other directions. Amongst these the layout of fruit orchards, the supply of good 
varieties of fruit trees, the development of cottage industries where climatic 
conditions are favourable, the production of silk by the rearing of silk-worms, 
the cultivation of lac and the keeping of poultry may be mentioned as examples. 

22. One of the most difficult problems is to revolutionize the existing system 
of growing crops. Cultivators are very conservative in adopting any new line 
until they are satisfied that it is a distinct improvement upon their own practice. 
Once they are convinced of its advantages, however, they will readily take to it. 
Notable examples are the rapid spread of American cotton and improved wheats 
in the Province during the last two decades and the introduction of improved 
Coimbatore canes during the last few years. The figures below give an idea of 
the extent to which improved varieties of cotton and wheat have been introduced • 
of the two varieties of wheat, Punjab 11 and 8A, the former is no longer popular’ 
whde the latter now occupies an area exceeding two million acres. 


Year. ' 


Ammo* or Whmt Tti-es Cotton acreage («,„„) i n tb e 
Conj.b 11 8A. EST* '° r W Amrric *” 


1012- 13 

1013- M 
1914-16 
1015-16 
1916-17 
1017-18 
1918-10 
1019 20 
1020-21 

1021-22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1024- 26 

1025- 26 
1926-27 
1027-28 
1928-29 
1029-30 
1930-31 


27.500 
07,000 

106.500 

302.500 
377,600 
634,000 

740,866 

750,795 

816,016 

880,020 

625.451 

510.403 

467,224 

251,770 

135,060 

75,660 


• • 

1,442,020 

• • 

1,826.450 

• • 

•1.687.763 

• • 

826,604 

• • 

1,061.681 

• • 

1.842,555 

18 

1.417,905 

605 

2,070,527 

3,823 

1.957,016 
t Amaienn (4F) 

22,837 

401,381 

55.000 

382,851 

171,570 

603,519 | 

257.900 

961,333 

834,48-1 

1,147.779 

017.475 

1,134,253 1 

1,276,440 

750.330 i 

1,751,605 

974,370 i 

1,867,900 

850,876 

2,202,400 

886,705 i 


Ot*i. 

747,464 

890,200 
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23. The planting of fruit gardens has been on the increase during the last Fruii 
few years. It is difficult to obtain accurate information as to the area under fruit 
gardens. An attempt was made by the Agricultural Department to ascertain 
the area in 1928, and as a result it was considered that such area amounted to 
about 49,000 acres. In colony areas it is not easy to increase the area under 
fruit substantially at present, as the additional water supply which fruit trees 
require is not readily available. 


24. It was remarked in the last Census Report (page 21) that the absence Use of 
of any manufacture of agricultural implements was most noticeable. The hist, 
decade, however, has witnessed a very marked advance, particularly so in the 
manufacture of fodder-cutters, sugarcane-crushing mills, iron persian wheels, 
ploughs and to a lesser extent other implements. Whilst the manufacture of 
these implements is done at a large number of centres all over the Province, Batala, 
in the Gurdaspur District, appears to be most prominent in this respect. An 
inquiry made in 1930 by the Director of Agriculture showed that it possessed no 
less than 21 iron foundries with a total annual output of over 19,000 implements 
of all sorts, valued at Rs. 537,000/-. 


Menton ploughs 
Cnne-crushing 
Chaff-cutter* 
Persian wheel* 
Bar harrows 


6.A5S 

4.966 

12,211 

439 

178 


According to the information collected by the Agricultural Department for 

the year ended 30th June 1931, the number of 
improved implements of Indian manufacture shown 
in the margin was sold in the Punjab. It is 
believed that most of these were manufactured within the Province. In 
addition to these some 4,700 agricultural implements of all sorts but of 
foreign manufacture were also sold in the Province during the year. It may be 
remarked here that in most of the districts the iron persian wheel has replaced 
the old persian wheel. 


Until the general agricultural depression set in, the use of artificial fertilisers 
was steadily increasing in the Punjab. The fall in prices of all farm produce has, 
however, given a set-back to their use, as very few crops continue to give an 
economic return from the application of artificial manures at present, even 
though a reduction has been made in the cost of fertiUsers. 


25. I he Veterinary’ Department plays an important part in the lives of Agrmmunu 
Agriculturists. It was established as far back as 1891 when the Government of c« “ d 
India laid down that though in the first instance its primary duty was to deal 
with cattle disease, in the future horse-breeding duties would be paramount. 

The department was provincialized in 1901 and placed under the charge of 
the Director of Agriculture. In 1903, the Government of India transferred the 
entire control of horse, mule and donkey breeding in 15 selected districts of the 
Punjab to the Army Remount Department. Later on. the .Army Remount 
Department ceased to function in certain selected districts, such as Lahore 
-Amritsar, Ferozcpore, Gujranwala and Dera Ghazi Khan. In the first three 
districts, the horse, mule and donkey breeding work is controlled bv a society 
known as “ Lahore-Amritsar-Ferozepore Horse, Pony and Hide Breeding Society ” 

The other two districts have been declared as non-selected districts and transferred 
to the charge of the Civil Veterinary Department. 

-Hie Director of Agriculture remained head of the Veterinary Department Cm,™ 
up to the end of the year 1927-28 when, on the recommendation of the Royal S’W' 
Commission on Agr,culture, ,t was .separated from the Department of Agrieuitum K52X, 
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and placed under the charge of the Director of Veterinary Sendees. As head of 
the Department he exercises a general control and supervision over the work 
of the Principal, Punjab Veterinary College; the Live Stock Officer; the Superin* 
tendent, Government Cattle Farm, Hissar ; and other Superintendents and Deputy 
Superintendents working in the various districts of the Province. 

In 1 {>00, a scheme was formulated for a Dhanni Cattle Breeding Farm near 
Sargodha at rakhs Dharema and Risala, but the matter was dropped in 1910 as 
the lands required for the purpose could not be transferred from the Military 
Department. 

In 1912, the Hissar Cattle Farm of over 39,COO acres, which was hitherto 
under the control of the Government of India, was handed over to the Punjab 
Government and placed in charge of officers of the Civil Veterinary Department. 
Since then the number of Hissar bulls supplied by the Government Cattle Farm, 
Hissar. to the Punjab districts amounts to 4,702 bulls. The total number of 
stud bulls at w'ork throughout the Province on 31st March 1931 was 3,517. Of 
these, about 90 per cent, were supplied at concession rates from the Government 
Cattle Farm. Hissar. 

The Punjab Government is giving liberal grants annually for the improve¬ 
ment of the Dhanni and Tlariana breeds of cattle in the famous Dhanni and 
Hariana cattle tracts to :— 

the District Boards of Attock, Rawalpindi, Jhclum, Shahpur and 
Mianwali in the Dhanni tract for the improvement of the Dhanni 
breed of cattle, and 

the District Boards of Hissar, Rohtak and Gurgaon in the Hariana tract 
for the improvement of the Hariana breed. 

In accordance with the policy of the Department to concentrate attention 
on certain areas best suited for cattle and buffalo breeding, the above system of 
grants was introduced for the Dhanni cattle tract in 1919-20 and for the Hariana 
cattle tract in 1924-25. In addition to the Government Cattle Farm at Hissar, 
situated in the centre of the Hariana tract, schemes for the opening of Government 
farms in the Dhanni tract as well as in the Nili Bar Canal Colony are under 
contemplation. It is feared that owing to financial stringency the carrying out of 
these projects will be held in abeyance for some time. 

Five grantee cattle farms of a total area of about 15,300 acres have been 
opened in the Lower Bari Doab Canal Colony. Out of these, two are maintaining 
herds of pure bred Montgomery cattle and the remaining three for Hissar cattle. 
In addition, a grantee dairy farm comprising an area of 485 acres has been started 
near the town of Montgomery. Besides, there are in the neighbourhood of Shergarh 
(in Montgomery District), at a distance of about 12 miles from Renala Khurd 
Railway Station, “ Shergarh Small holders’ Grants” comprising 218$ rectangles 
of land in seven different chaks or villages. The lands have been allotted in small 
parcels of half a rectangle and one rectangle amongst 223 grantees whose 
conditions require them to maintain one cow of the Montgomery breed to the 
satisfaction of the Civil Veterinary Department for each half rectangle of 12i acres. 

26. The Punjab always stands in need of efficient cattle to meet the 
demand for milk and ghi as well as bullocks for the plough. The Province has a 
well earned reputation for producing good live stock including buffaloes of high 
milking capacity, and in certain areas, the local agriculturists are dependent 
almost entirely on the breeding of stock and the s»le of milk for their livelihood. 

I he areas, however, in which stock breeding can be carried on with profit 
were up to the present period of depression gradually dwindling as the reslut of 
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the increase in irrigation facilities and consequent rise in the value of land and 
farm produce. 

The Live Stock Officer and other District Veterinary Officers of the Civil 
Veterinary Department provide the advising and inspecting agency for the entire 
veterinary activities in the Province, including live-stock improvement work and 
the control of diseases under the direct supervision of the Director of Veterinary 
Services. 

Hitherto, the only agency for the supply of suitable bulls for breeding 
purposes was the Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, but the establishment of the 
grantee farms in the Lower Bari Doab Canal Colony and the introduction of the 
Dhanni and Hariana schemes in the districts forming the home of these breeds 
has made it possible to arrange for the supply of pedigree bulls of such breeds as 
are popular in the various districts of the Province. 

In addition to the supply of bulls, the Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, 
meets the requirements for horse and donkey stallions in the non-selected districts 
of the Province. Facilities are being developed for the supply of pedigree 
buffalo-bulls, sheep and goats to interested breeders. In many districts the 
income derived from horse and cattle fairs by the District Boards is quite a 
substantial amount and the tendency is towards exploring this method of raising 
revenue. 

Horse and cattle fairs and the ‘one day village cattle shows ’ provide the 
opportunity for the carrying out of live-stock improvement propaganda by the 
Department. They are being taken full advantage of for the demonstration of 
the better types of stock as well as improved agricultural implements and farm 
produce. They tend to relieve the prevailing dullness of rural life by providing 
an occasional district fete. 


27. There are now 287 Veterinary Hospitals in the Province each in charge Prevention 
of a Veterinary Assistant Surgeon or Veterinary Assistant, whose duties are mainly meat of Cattle 
centred on the prevention of disease within his area by the inoculation of cattle 

and other live-stock with protective sera and vaccines. The number of animals 
treated by the staff is yearly increasing. A very gratifying indication of the way 
the Department is gaining the confidence of the public is shown by the number of 
offers received from private individuals towards the cost of establishing veterinary 
hospitals in different areas. 

This institution was established in 1882 for the instruction of Indians, civil Punjab veto 
and military, in veterinary medicine and surgery. The college is thoroughly Lahore 0011 ***’ 
equipped and has exceptional facilities for teaching purposes. It has proved a 
great success. The course of study of the college was previously for three years 
in Urdu and a 4 years’course in English wras started in 1921. In this institution 
stipends are given both by Government and local bodies to students to enable 
them to qualify themselves for the veterinary profession. 

28. The agricultural prosperity of the Province is to a very large extent irritation, 
dependent on irrigation. The canals are a most valuable asset and protect the 
Province against famine even in a dry year. 

The main souroes of irrigation are indicated in the margin, as also the extent 
Government canal. .. aw of irrigation from each source. Canals of all kinds 

2 “ irrigate 728 out of every 1,000 irrigated acres as 

” _1? against 648 at last census. The majority of these 

l -°°° canals are owned and worked by Government. 

Next in importance come wells with total irrigation amounting to 262 out of 


Private canal* 
Well* 

Other source. 



Cu»| 

Irrigation. 
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e\ erv 1,000 acres as against 299 at last census. The decline is due to the increased 
irrigation from canals. The wells are generally private property owned by the land- 
o" ners or by groups of land-owners. During the past decade masonary wells in 
use have increased from 265,879 in 1920 to 292,102 in 1930. It, however, does not 
follow that the well irrigation has increased in the same proportion, as irrigation 
from wells is extended in a dry year and contracts considerably when monsoon 
conditions are normal. The irrigation from “ other sources ”.is mostly by lift from 
ponds, rivers and streams. The table below shows for each district the percentage 
of the average area irrigated from the different souroes during the last decade ; 


District. 

o § o o ^ 0 

H H1J 

1 p 11 
“*1 

District. 

y yy. 
r# jsj 

|| li 1*5 
i\ 1% Il>- 

District. 

= § ® c a ® 

}| M l | 
li I!Ill 

Ly all pur 
ifisssr 

Multan 

Shahpur 
Montgomery.. 
Shcikhupura.. 
Ferozcpore .. 
Lahore 

Dera Ghazi 
Khan. 

Rohtok .. 

oo i 

1*8 1 

0O 8 2 

88 12 

84 16 

84 IS 1 

82 18 

80 20 

70 15 0 

77 23 

Gujrat 

MazatTaraarh 

Karnal 

Jhang 
Amritaar 
Gujranwala .. 
Gurdaapur .. 
Gurgaon 
Hoahiarpur .. 

Mianwali 

71 20 

68 20 3 

*16 33 1 

60 34 

50 44 

63 46 | 

42 57 1 

38 58 4 

30 01 3 

33 60 1 

Ludhiana 
Rawalpindi . 
Attack 

Anihala 

Sialkot 

Simla 

Kangra . 

Jullundur . 

Jhdum 

British Territory 

-2_ o 

M 76 

-3 48 29 

12 83 5 

4 64 32 

2 01 7 

•• .. 100 

•• .. 100 

.. 100 

• • 02 8 

73 26 J 


It will be seen that in 16 districts more than half of the irrigated area is 
served by canals and in the other 13 barring Kangra and Simla the same 

amount is irrigated by wells. In Kangra and Simla the only source of irrigation 
is streams and springs. 0 

The canal-irrigated area has been steadily rising during the last decade. 

The statistics 
are available 
from the year 
J 887-88, when 
all the canals 
then in exis¬ 
tence irrigated 
only 2*3 million 

acres. With 
the opening 
of the Lower 
Chenab Canal 
the canal- 
irrigated area 
rose to 6 
million acres 
in 1900-01. A 
further deve¬ 
lopment took 
place, mainly 

decade, 1911-20, when' the Triple Canal Project materialised and in”920-21 the 
canal irrigation amounted toafraction more than 10 millionacres, which is nearly 
equal to the total ploughed area of England and Wales (10 o million acres) The 
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feature of development during the last decade is the opening of the Sutlej Valley 
Project, a description of which appears in the next paragraph. As a result 
the canal-irrigated area rose to the unprecedented figure of 12 4 million aores in 
1929-30. The diagram given on page 38 shows the extent of canal irrigation in 
the Punjab for each year of the period, 1913-14 to 1930-31. Separate figures for 
the Punjab prior to 1913-14 are not available as the Delhi Province was then a 
part of it. For this reason the rectangles for the period, 1887-88 to 1912-13, do 
not appear in the marginal diagram, and can be seen at page 13 of the 
1921 Report. 

The following statement gives the various particulars about the principal 
canal systems: — 
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1 
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i 
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i 
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Western Jumna 

335 

1.892 

2,306 

877 

J annexation 

1820. 

1886 i 








1 1888-Sirstt 

1891-92. 

1895 [ 








L Branch 
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2 

Sirbind 

537 

3,446 

2,093 

1,774 

186708. 

1883-84. 

1886-87. 


3 

Upper Bari Doab 

341 

1.535 

1,452 

1,304 

1849-50. 

1860-61. 

1878-79. 


4 

Lower Bari Doab 

132 

1.244 

1,532 

1,181 

1906 

1913-14. 

31-3-1917. 


5 

Upper Chenab .. 

173 

1,250 

1,453 

590 

1906 

1912-13. 

31-3-1917. 


6 

Lower Chenab 

471 

2,522 

2,724 

2,530 

/ 1884 (a) 

1887(o) 4 

1889-1900. 







l 1890 

1892 / 



7 

Upper Jhelum 

128 

608 

545 

332 

19116 

1915-16. 

31-3-1917. 

n 

Lower Jhelum 

181 

1,011 

1.240 

876 

1897 

1901. 

31-3-1917. 








Some existed 










before annex 
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Up|>er Sutlej (inundation 

• • 

, . 

• • 

337 

• ation and 

1855 

1858-59. 
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some added 










later. 

1884 

1885-Sd. 








1866-70 
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8'idhnai .. 

67 

253 

390 

299 

188384 

1886 

1886 


11 

Indus (inundation) .. 

441 

269 

649 

236 

Existed be- 










fore annexa- 

Prior to 1849. 

184950. 







tion. 
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•S'hahpur „ 

116 

117 

116 

67 

1862—64. 

1870 

1870-71. 

13 

Uhaggor ,. 

07 

33 

108 

16 

1896 97.- 

1897 

1898 99. 
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Pakpattan Canal 

200 

975 

1,103 

276 

1923-24. ' 

1926-27. 

31-3-193 0 


IN 

Dipalpur Canal 

157 

866 

888 

391 

1924-25. 

1927-28. 

31-3-1932. 

19 

Eastern Canal 

70 

377 

423 

137 

1924 25. 

1927-28. 

31-3-1932. 

20 

Mai loi Canal 

107 

643 

731) 

239 

1925-26. 

1927-28. 

• 

31-3-1932. 


(a) As an inundation canal «y»tem. 


The average area shown in column 6 U for the ten yearn, 1921-22 to 1030-3! inclusive ; but in 
the case of the Upper and the Lower Sutlej inundation canals the average area is for tho year* 1021-22 to 10°7-28 
Th«otwosystems wore, thereafter, amalgamated with Dipalpur and MaiUi canals, respectively, of tho Sutlej" 

Volley Project. The Sutlej Valiev Project canals havo not boon in existence for tho whole decade ; tho average 
area in thair case, therefore, it for the years they have actually been in operation. 

29. Tho last four canals shown in the above statement belong to the Sutlej Sutlej vm«y 
Valley Project, which consists of four weirs, three of which are on the Ghara reach Pro,ect * 
of the Sutlej and one on the Panjnad. The uppermost weir is at Ferozepore and 
from it takes off one perennial canal, which commands an area of 730,000 acres in 
the Bikaner State and two perennial canals which have replaced and extended the 
inundation canals known as the Upper Sutlej Series on the right bank and part of 
the Grey Canals on the left bank. The second weir is at Suleimanke and controls 
three canals ; on the right bank the Pakpattan Canal which will command about 
700,000 acres in the Nili Bar, on the left bank there are the Sadiqia Canal which 
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commands 900,000 acres of land in the Cholistan desert of Bahawalpur State, and 
the Fordwah Canal which will irrigate and extend the area formerly irrigated by 
the inundation canal. The third weir is at Islam and also controls three canals. 
The Maihi Canal on the right bank protects the irrigation formerly done by the 
series of inundation canals known as the Lower Sutlej Series, and will in addition 
extend non-perennial irrigation in certain area of crown waste formerly desert. 
On the left bank the Bahawalpur Canal serves the dual purpose of irrigating 
land in Cholistan and protecting the area formerly irrigated by several small 
inundation canals ; in addition, there is the Qaimpur Canal which is a small non- 
perennial canal serving the old inundation canal tract. 

The above three weirs were completed an brought into action during the 
period covered by the census. The fourth weir is at the Panjnad below' the 
confluence of the Sutlej and the Chenab. This weir has only been recently 
finished and will control two canals. The Abbasia Canal is a small perennial 
channel designed to irrigate a further block of state waste in Cholistan. The 
Panjnad Canal is a large canal which will protect and extend the irrigation from 
the Reries of inundation canals in Bahawalpur, which take off from the Chenab 
and Indus. 

The whole Project commanded a gross area of 3,400,000 acres in the British 
Territory. 3,900,000 acres in the Bahawalpur Territory and 700,000 acres in the 
Bikaner Territory. Some of the land in Bahawalpur has on further examination 
not been found suitable for irrigation, so that the final figures of this portion will be 
different from the above. The actual irrigation in 1930-31 is less than the final 
figures of irrigation contemplated as the canals are expanding and the area is not 
yet completely settled. The actual irrigation in 1930-31 amounted to 1,300,000- 
acres in British Territory. 725,000 acres in Bahawalpur Territory and 330,000 
acres in Bikaner Territory. 

While the canal irrigation has enhanced the prosperity of the Province 
to such a remarkable extent, it must be mentioned that the canals have not 
proved an unmixed blessing. In several districts, particularly in Sheikhupura, 
Gujranwala, Sialkot andGujrat, water-logging conditions have been brought about 
during the last decade and a considerable area has been thrown out of cultivation. 
As a result of remedial measures, adopted by the Irrigation Department, a portion 
of the water-logged area has been reclaimed during the last few years. These 
measures consist of drains, dug to carry off the seepage water, closure of canals 
for prolonged periods and the running of canals low- as far as possible. The sen* 
area, by which is meant the land submerged under water or rendered uncultur- 
able owing to the great rise in sub-soil water, has benefitted by these measures. 
For the reclamation of the//ioor-stricken area, rendered unfit for cultivation owing 
to the salts in the soil having been forced up by the rise in sub-soil water, a cure 
has been found but it has yet to be seen whether it would be economical. Govern¬ 
ment has been giving the matter its serious attention, and the whole question 
of water-logging is being considered by the Water-logging Board, which consists 
of the Financial Commissioner, Revenue (President) and the three Chief Engi¬ 
neers and the Directors of Agriculture and Public Health (Members). The Board 
holds quarterly meetings, and a conference is convened annually under the 
presidency of the Governor himself to review the situation. 

30. The statistics of imports into and exports from the Punjab are not 
available. In the absence of these statistics we have to take into consideration 
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1020-21. 

1921-22. 

1022-23. 

1923- 24. 

1924- 20. 
1920-20. 

1926- 27. 

1927- 28. 

1928- 20. 

1929- 30. 


3,365,900.000 

2,663,100,000 

2,327,000.000 

2,276,100,000 

2,466,200,000 

2,261,700,000 

2,312,200,000 

2,498,300,000 

2,533,000,000 

2,407,900,000 


y ttt. import*. Export*, the imports and exports for the Indian 

2.400,100,000 continent. The marginal statement shows 
2,3i3,soo,ooo j n rU p ees the foreign trade of India in the 

3 , 488 . 300,000 last decade. It will be observed that the 
3,846,600,000 balance of trade was unfavourable in the 
years 1920-21 and 1921-22, the imports 
3 , 101 , 500,000 being in excess of exports, but the situation 
3,301,200,000 thereafter improved and the balance was 
in favour of exports, which were 50 per 
eent. in excess. Since then, while both imports and exports have shown consider¬ 
able fluctuations India has enjoyed a favourable balance of trade, though during 
Yc«r. import*. Export*. the last two years (1930-31 and 1931 -32) both 

1930 - 31 . .. 1 , 648 , 200,000 2 , 2 © 4 , 9 oo,ooo imports and exports have fallen heavily as 

1931 - 32 . .. 1 , 263 , 400,000 1 , 558 , 800,000 ah own in the margin. The extent to which 
India has been affected by the world-wide trade depression is indicated by 
the fact that in 1931-32 both imports and exports were nearly half those for the 
year 1929-30. On the whole the conditions of trade during the decade were 
favourable until the recent depression set in. 

31. The decade 1921-31 witnessed a considerable advancement in the 
industrial and economic progress of the Province. Transport facilities were 
largely augmented by the opening up of new railway lines, extension of metalled 
roads, provision of sidings to large mills and factories and private enterprise in 
motor lorry service. But by far the most important project towards the 

industrialisation of the Province, which was under¬ 
taken during the decade, is the Mandi Hydro-Electric 
Scheme. The statement in the margin shows the 
number of factories coming under the purview of the 
Indian Factories Act and the number of persons 
employed therein from year to year. It is evident 
that the number of factories and the number 
of operatives employed therein steadily increased 
with slight fluctuations up to 1928 when the general 
trade depression began to make itself felt. The 
number of factories in 1928 had nearly doubled 
since 1921. A corresponding increase has, however, 
not taken place in the number of operatives, partly 
due to the fact that in the large factories, such as 
Railway workshops, labour-saving devices and other improvements having 
the same effect were introduced, and partly to the fact that many small 
factories were set up in diverse industries, -which had received scant attention 
in the previous decade, such as hosiery factories, iron and steel-rolling mills, 
foundries, oil-mills, flour-mills, rice husking mills, etc. 


Yc*r. 

No. ol 

No. ol 


F»ctorl*«. 

Operative*. 

1921 

.. m 

42,428 

1922 

.. 366 

46,588 

1923 

.. 399 

49,110 

1924 

.. 434 

50,842 

1926 

.. 527 

53,533 

1926 

.. 518 

52,648 

1927 

.. 646 

50,088 

1928 

.. 559 

51,613 

1929 

.. 521 

49,875 

1930 

.. 626 

49,519 


The geographical position of the Province and the large distance from the 
nearest seaport constitute a serious drawback, and the production in the Province 
is largely limited to the supply of local requirements. A small amount of trade is, 
however, done across the frontiers with Afghanistan on the west and Tibet and 
China in the east, but the amount of such trade is almost negligible. The inter n a) 
production has, however, increased considerably as is evidenced by the increase 
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in the number of factories as shown on the last page. The increase in different 
kinds of factories is shown below.— 


Cla»* of Factories. 

Cotton, spinning and weaving •• •• 

Woollen mills .. • • 

Hosiery .. .. • • 

Food, drink and tobacco .. 

Chemicals, dvr's, etc. (including oil-mills, soap factories, etc). 

Printing presses .. .. 

Processes relating to wood, stone and glass 
Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing .. 

Minerals and metals (including foundries, jietroleum refineries 
cellancons) .. .. • • 

Engineering . • •. * * 

• Of those 7 are oil-mil 

In addition to the factories coming under the purview of the Indian Factories Act, 
a large number of smaller factories chiefly soap works, hosiery factories, handloom 
weaving factories, foundries, flour and rice mills, chemical works, printing presses, 
furniture making factories, durrec making factories, tanneries, etc., ha\ e been 
established during the decade. 

The foundry, oil-milling, weaving and hosiery industries received 
considerable impetus during the decade. The particular feature of the growth 
of the foundry industry which is localised at Batala, Ferozepore, Bhiwani, 
Farrukhnagar. Lahore, Lyallpur and Amritsar is the manufacture of improved 
agricultural tools and implements and industrial machinery including oil engines 
and parts thereof. The foundry worker has acquired a large measure of skill 
both as a result of facilities for training of efficient foundry workers provided in 
Government Industrial Schools and Institutes and of the general demand made 
from him by factory owners. The observation made in the last Census Report 
that enormous waste resulted in the Province due to machinery being out of action 
while spare parts were being awaited does not hold good now. Spare parts of 
almost every description are available, being made at local foundry works. The 
Government Metal Works Institutes at Ambala and Sialkot, the latter of which 
has been started since April 1932, specialise in the training of mechanics 
and engineers. 

As regards oil-milling industry, the Department of Industries is devoting 
special attention to this subject. A large factory for the hydrogenation of oils 
and preparation of vegetable ffhi has been set up at Lyallpur and is working 
successfully. Although the oil industry was badlv hit owing to the general trade 
depression in the last two or three years of the decade, it is hoped that the 
research conducted in the Department will place useful data in the hands of the 
industrialists engaged in oil-milling to improve the quality of their products and 
to produce chemical oils for industrial purposes. 

The decade was marked by a revival of the Swadeshi movement which 
provided a fillip to the hand-weaving and hosiery industries. The industrialists 
engaged in these industries made good profits especially those engaged in silk- 
weaving and woollen hosiery. A large number of handloom weaving factories 
were started for meeting the local demand, and the preference shown by the 
people for fabrics of local manufacture made it possible for factory owners to 
increase their output. The Mela Ram Cotton Spinning Mills, which remained 
closed for a considerable period, started working in the last year of the decade on 
account of the demand for country-spun yarn. Some of the leading industrialists 
of the Province have in hand projects for setting up large spinning and weaving 
mills in the Province, and it is hoped that these will materialise before long. 


No. in 1921. 


No. at the close 
of 1931. 
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3 
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The hosiery industry held its own against the keen competition from China. Hosiery. 
Japan and continental countries in woollen goods. Many of the hosiery factories 
have installed power-driven machinery. The Government Hosiery Institute 
Ludhiana, provides the necessary facilities for turning out expert workers, in the 
supply of marketable designs and in fitting and setting up of machinery. 

The sugar industry received a great impetus during the last three years of Surat 
the decade. The most important flotation was the Punjab Sugar Corporation 
which was launched with an authorised capital of 10 lakhs divided in 10,000 shares 
of Rs. 100/- each. The Punjab Government purchased non-cumulative preference 
shares worth Rs. 1 ,50,000. The factory started working towards the close of the 
decade. As a result of the grant of protection to sugar industry for a period of 
7 years, about one dozen small scale factories for the manufacture of sugar by the 
open pan system were set up during the last two years of the decade. 

The cottage industries of the Province and artware industries showed fair cotuge 
progress during the early years of the decade but with the setting in of the general 
trade depression in 1928, they received a severe set-back. The trade in carpets and 
general artware dwindled into insignificance. 

As in the previous decade, the demand for industrialisation came from Cooetuion. 
those seeking to employ capital and from middle classes seeking employment 
outside the overcrowded literary professions. This tendency is a happy sign of 
the times. Agriculture is an industry, which is subject to decreasing returns. 

The labour drawn into industrial concerns from the agricultural population benefits 
by coming to the towns, and at the same time relieves the pressure on agricultural 
land. A real need of the Province is the introduction of cottage industries among 
agriculturists to provide employment during off-seasons. With reference to the 
remarks in the last Census Report in this connection, it may be noted that parti¬ 
cular industries are no longer the monopoly of particular castes. For example, 
it is now a matter of common knowledge that a weaver’s son gives up his hereditary 
profession and becomes a tailor, while a blacksmith’s son takes up carpentrv 
as his occupation. The instinctive bias for a particular industry has to some 
extent lost its hold. 

32. Two new sources of wealth, in importance second only to the Salt Two n«w 
Mines at Khewra, have become available for the Province during the last decade. w*aUh^ 0t 
These are the Petroleum wells at Khaur in the Attock District and a hill of rich 
limestone at Wah in the same district from which cement can be manufactured 
with comparative ease. A description of these industries, supplied by the 
managers of the companies concerned, appears below. 

The petroleum field is located centrally between the villages of Khaur, Petroleum 
Ahmdal and Kamlial in the Pindigheb Tahsil. The first well was spudded in by W * IU ' 
cable in November 1914. Oil was found in commercial quantities at 144 feet and 
the well was put on production at 452 feet, flowing 350 barrels of oil per day from 
this depth. The development, of the field was retarded by the conditions brought 
about by the war, though drilling proceeded continuously. Up to the present, 

170 shallow and deep wells have been completed. Most of these are less than 
600 feet deep, while one well is more than a mile in depth. As with all the other 
known occurrences of oil in India, Burma and the neighbouring countries, the oil 
occurrences of the Punjab are confined exclusively to rocks of Tertiary Age. 

Tertiary rocks underlie the whole surface of the Pothwar plateau, fringed on the 
north and south by Mesozoic and older rocks, which form the main mass of the 
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northern hill range and outcrop in a thin ribbon along the scarp of the Salt Range. 
The oil bearing rocks which have been penetrated by the drill at Khaur consist 
entirely of upper and lower Murree beds, of Miocene (Hevetian to Burdigalian) 
Age. Oil is found at a great number of levels, of which the most highly productive 
are known as the 400 foot sand, the 1.600 foot sand, the 3,100 foot sand, the 3,800 
foot sand and the 4,800 foot sand. Water is also present, frequently in large 
volume, the main water sands being known as the 500 foot, the 2,800 foot and the 
4,300 foot sand. Attempts have been made to stimulate production by “shooting”, 
by the application of vacuum, and the injection of air or gas under pressure, but 
the results achieved have been meagre. The shallow wells—that is, those less 
than 2,000 feet in depth—are pumped by means of central powers driven by 
electric motors and gas engines, while the deep wells either flow naturally or 
are pumped “ on the beam ” by electric motors. The hardness of the strata has 
rendered drilling a slow and expensive proposition, although the Company has 
kept well abreast of modern practice. At present with the most modem and high 
powered rotary drilling equipment it takes six months to drill a well to 4,800 feet 
depth. * 

The greatest difficulty in the present development of the field is caused by 
the extremely high pressures encountered. Measurements made in some of the 
deep wells give records very much exceeding the hydrostatic head of a column of 
water of equivalent depth. In one well, nearly 5,200 feet deep, the rock pressure 
is known to be at least 5,100 lbs. per square inch. The explanation given by the 
Company geologists for these extremely high pressures is that the rocks are still 
under the influence of the Himalayan folding movements. The means employed 
to combat the high pressures consist of the use of specially weighted mud fluid 
and of various mechanical devices allowing of drilling under pressure. 

in 1922, annual production has been 
as given in the margin. The crude 
is refined into the following products ; 
Petrol, Kerosene, Lubricants, Diesel 
Fuel, Wax and Candles. A 6' 
diameter pipe line conveys the crude 
oil from the oil-field to the Company’s 
Refinery at Morgah, near Rawalpindi, 

at Wah, a railway station on the North 
Western Railway between Rawalpindi 
and Campbellpur. The Managing 
Company started working in May 1922, 
and the figures in the margin give 
the annual output of cement since 
1923. The exports from this Company 
have so far been limited to various districts within the Provinoe. 

33. The last decade witnessed an appreciable growth in joint-stock enter¬ 
prise. The table on the following page shows the number of new companies 
registered and their nominal capital for the last two decades; the number and 
capital of companies which went into liquidation or were otherwise dissolved; and 


Since the refinery was opened 



Production cf the field Oy year*. 




B»m-1« of 

Year. 



40 Imperial 
Gallons. 

1922 



192,904 

1923 



293.114 

1924 



288,843 

1925 



201,180 

1926 



106,535 

1927 



266,690 

1928 



300,354 

1929 



4802122 

1930 



191,505 

1931 



138,943 


a distance of 42 miles 


The cement works are situated 


July— December 

1923 

. 6,959 Tons. 

Jail. — December 

1924 

32.276 „ 

Do. 

1925 

. 36,068 „ 

Do. 

1926 

41,145 ,. 

Do. 

1927 

432197 .. 

Do. 

1928 

59.202 .. 

Do. 

1929 

69,592 .. 

Do. 

1930 

. 66.441 „ 

Do. 

1931 

63,459 .. 
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the average number and capital of companies existing at the end of each year in 
the two decades. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Tut. 

Xkw companies 
REGISTERED. 

CoKPAMK* WHICH WERE 
LIQUIDATED OB OTHER¬ 
WISE DISSOLVED. 

Avkkaoe Number or 

Companies and 
CaPITAZ, KIISTIXO AT 

TIIE END OP EACH TESB. 

No. 

Capitol 
(0,000's 
o milled). 

\o 

Capital (0,000’a 
omitted). 

No. 

Capital (0,000'a 

omittrl). 

Nominal. 


Nomi¬ 

nal. 

Sub¬ 

scrib¬ 

ed. 

Paid 

up. 

Nomi¬ 

nal. 

Sub¬ 

scrib¬ 

ed. 

Paid 

up. 

1911-12 to 1930 21. 

1921-22 to 1930-31. 

139 7.653 

337 ( 14.321 

194 

130 

8,253 
6,331 

2.018 

2.338 

911 

1,889 

1097 

1827 

5,783 

12,268 

2,989 

4.013 

2,298 

3.148 


The above table reveals some interesting features of the development of 
joint-stock enterprise and the commercial and industrial life of the Province. 
In the first place, it will be observed that whereas the total number of new 
companies registered during the last decade was more than double the number of 
new companies registered during the previous decade, the increase in nominal 
Capital was slightly less in proportion. The average nominal capital of the 
companies existing at the end of each year, shown in column 4 of the table, gives an 
increase of 112 per cent., the average increase in the number of companies being 
only 65 per cent. The subscribed and paid up capital, which is a true index of the 
financial position of a company, showed an increase of 54 per cent, and 37 per 
cent, respectively, as compared with the 65 per cent, increase in the number of 
companies. The fact that the subscribed and paid up capital did not keep pace 
with the increase in the number of companies was due partly to over-caution 
on the part of the average investor, imposed by his past sad experience, and 
partly to uncertain trade conditions towards the close of the decade. While 
the average nominal capital of companies which went into liquidation in the two 
decades ending 1920-21 and 1930-31 was about the same, i.e., Rs. 425 lakhs, 
the average subscribed and paid up capitals during the last decade were higher, 
t.e., Rs. 15*6 and Rs. 11‘3 lakhs as compared with Rs. 10 4 and Rs. 4 9 lakhs, 
respectively, for the previous decade. This is accounted for by the fact that the 
companies which went into liquidation had larger subscribed and paid up capitals. 


The number and capital of the companies in existence on 31st March each 
year are shown in the following statement, which also gives similar details in 
respect of new companies registered and companies which were liquidated or 
ceased to work in each year:— 


Tui. 


1921- 22. 

1922- 23. 

1924-23. 

1923- 23. 
ISM-87. 

1927- 28. 

1928- 29. 

1929- 30. 

1930- 31. 


New Companies 
Register*!'. 

Companies which 

WERE LIQUIDATED OB 
OTIIRRWMK Dt*SOLVEI». 

Cc 

AT 

No. 

2 

Capitol <0.000'a 

omilttl f). 

6 <D 

ft 

Capital (0,Wl 

omitted). 

No. 

10 

Nomi¬ 

nal. 

3 

Sub* 

•crib- 

ed. 

Paid- 

up. 

5 

Xomi 

nal. 

7 

Sub¬ 

scrib¬ 

ed. 

8 

Paid 

up. 

9 

23 

1,428 



10 

293 

164 

154 

112 

23 

1.097 



5 

1,040 

672 

660 

130 

33 

3,742 

Jb 

-1 

17 

279 

42 

33 

149 

26 

1.038 


+ 

18 

225 

244 

123 

159 

23 

418 

1 

T3 

C 

13 

9<X> 

117 

37 

188 

29 

2,479 

5 

> 

21 

882 

123 

38 

173 

31 

603 

— 

■4* 

17 

733 

174 

129 

187 

36 

1.046 

O 

55 

ft 

11 

144 

21 

4 

212 

£7 

1,470 



17 

508 

165 

4i> 

252 

56 

995 



23 

1.327 

616 

471 

285 


Y**R- 

Capitol (O.OOO'T" 



Notb. — In the year 1921-22, two companies were transferred It om Delhi to the Punjab and in the year 
1922-23 one company waa transferred to Rensal and one company from Benya! was transferred to the Punjab. 
In the years 1923-26. one company waa transferred to Benya) and three companies were transferred from Delhi 
to the Punjab and in the year 1926-27, one company was transferred to Delhi and two to United Province*. 
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The table shows that the revival which set in in the year 1920-21 was main¬ 
tained in the succeeding two years, followed by a big increase in the number of 
new companies registered in the year 1923-24, after which there was a lull for two 
years. From 1926-27 onwards the number of new companies rose from 29 in 
1926-27 to 36 in 1928-29 and then by a rather sudden leap to 57 in 1929-30. 

The decade was not marked by any serious financial crisis or bank failures. 
The abnormal number of failures in the last year of the decade was apparently 
due to the continued trade depression, which also resulted in an increasing 
tendency among capitalists to withdraw rather than invest money. During tho 
whole of the decade most of the new flotations were minor trading concerns and 
joint-stock organisations, with a tendency to group themselves into commercial 
and banking corporations rather than into industrial organizations. The last 
two years were remarkable for the increased interest in the flotation of loan 
companies. 

The nature of companies in existence in 1921 and 1931 is shown in the 
table below. 


Nature of Company. 



No. 

Capital 0,000’s omitted. 

Nominal. Subscribed. 

Paid up. 



fl»2L 

25 

4.75.5 

2.75.2 

2,20,3 

Banking ami Loan .. 

a . 








1,1931. 

28 

4.93.4 

2.03.1 

1.01,1 



rioiM. 

4 

30.0 

10.7 

5,0 

Insurance .. 









b 1031. 

21 

78.1 

36.5 

6.5 



ri92i. 

4 

9.5 

2.0 

2.0 

Transport .. .. 

• • 








t l»3l. 

4 

«U 

1.2 

1.2 



r io 2 i. 

44 

1,07,2 

36,8 

25,5 

Trading and Manufacturing .. 

• • 








11931. 

104 

4.85.3 

1.422! 

1.04.4 



ri92i. 

9| 

21,3 

10.3 

15,2 

Mills and Presses 


< 







111*31. 

18 

1,8«.8 

57,0 

so® 



ritwi. 

2 

3.3 

3,1 

3.1 

Mining and Quarries .. 

• • 

< 







(.1031. 

3 

0.0 

1.8 

1.3 



rmi. 

2 

1.5 

2 

1 

Estate Land and Building 

• , 








1.1031. 

*• 

•• 

• • 

• • 



riosi. 

3 

32.0 

32.9 

32,9 

Breweries and Distilleries 


< 







(.1031. 

•J 

38,0 

36,0 

30.0 



f 1921. 

2 

- 8.0 

0.0 

4.8 

- Sugar .. 

• • 








(.1931. 

d 

40.0 

25,9 

23.3 



fl921. 

3 

30.2 

49.4 

49.4 

Hotels. Theatres ami Entertainments 


J 







1.1931. 

8 

93.8 

44.4 

42.0 



f 1921. 





Others .. 

. # 








L 1931. 

1 

1.0 

• • 

*• 


It is evident that there was an increase in the number of companies in all 
branches of business, excepting breweries and distilleries, which decreased from 
three in 1921 to two in 1931. Estate land and buildings, the two companies existing 
in 1921, were wound up eight years later. The number of transport companies 
remained stationary. Among other classes of companies, insurance companies 
have multiplied 5'25 times and trading and manufacturing companies 4 41 times. 
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The number of mills and presses companies has doubled, and that of sugar 
companies trebled. Hotels, theatres and entertainments companies have 
increased from 3 to 8, and banking and loan companies from 25 to 28. 

During the decade 36 new banks were started and 32 were brought under 
liquidation. The higher percentage of fall in the paid up capital of hanking 
and loan companies was due to the failure of some banks with a higher 
proportion of paid up capital. 

The large increase in insurance companies is not necessarily a sign of 
satisfactory progress as a fairly large number of such companies has been stir ted 
by men of small means and with little experience of their working. The 
majority of trading and manufacturing companies are private limited companies 
as distinguished from public limited companies. Most of these companies are 
working satisfactorily. The increase in mills and presses and sugar companies 
indicates healthy growth. The increase under hotels, theatres and entertain¬ 
ments is due to the flotation of film companies, which have received much 
patronage from the public during the concluding portion of the decade. 

The nominal, subscribed and paid up capital of all companies at the close 
of the decade was Rs. 143,503,380, Rs. 54,813,100 and Rs. 36,655,924, as 
compared with Rs. 108,301,940, Rs. 45,128,850 and Rs. 35,769,359 in 1921, 
respectively. 

The increasing interest evinced by the industrial and commercial community 
of the Province in joint-stock enterprise during the last ten years was due to the 
comparative prosperity and high level of prices during the first half of the decade. 
The abnormal increase in the number of companies, which commenced in 1929-30, 
continues and as many as 80 companies, which is a record number, were registered 
during the year 1931-32. The flotation of trading and manufacturing and provi¬ 
dent insurance companies is becoming more popular. Companies falling under 
the former category are intended to further industrial objects, such as supply of 
pifre ghi, silk and hosier)’ manufacture, manufacture of chemicals and drugs, 
export and import business and commission agencies. On the whole the increase 
in the number of registered companies indicates an increasing realisation of the 
benefits of joint-stock enterprise. During the dechde undesirable and financially 
weak concerns continued to go into liquidation, but there is still a considerable 
number of spurious companies. The continued increase in the number of 
companies indicates a return of confidence in their working, which was so badly 
shaken at the close of the previous decade. It is anticipated that with the rise 
in the general level of prices and the end of prevailing trade depression, more 
capital will be diverted into joint-stock companies. 

34. The wages of agricultural labour continued to remain at a high level 
up to 1927-28. During this period an appreciable improvement was noticed in 
the position of labourers, which is evident from the fact that many landlords found 
it difficult to secure tenants. A slight fall in wages was noticed in the year 
1928-29, after which there has been a continuous fall in agricultural wages. In 
his Report for the year ending 30th June 1931 the Director of Land Records, 
Punjab, remarked, “ Wages of agricultural labour have gono down to somo 
extent though not in proportion to the decline in prices.” This remark is also true 
of labour employed in factories registered under the Indian Factories Act. The 
figures quoted on the next page show the wages of various classes of workmen 
employed in factories during the last decade, and also compares them with the 
wages prevalent in 1911 and 1915. 


Wages. 
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Prices 


Statement of monthly wages (in rupees) of factory operatives. 


Wftgct. 

IBM. 

1915. 1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

- 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

McmMtf. 


J 












Engine driver ., 

25-0 

15-0 

40-0 30 0 

35-0 

38-0 

40-0 

43-0 

44-0 

44-0 

43-0 

41-0 

41-0 

38-0 

Bnlcnuii 

12-0 

15-0 

28-0 25-0 

25-0 

25-0 

28-0 

30-0 

33-0 

32-0 

32-0 

33-0 

31-0 

28-0 

Blackamlth 

24-0 

15-0 

40-0 35-0 

33-0 

35-0 

40-0 

41-0 

44-0 

44-0 

45-0 

42-0 

42-0 1 

36-0 

Fitter 

24-0 

20-0 

00-0 50-0 

50-0 

50-0 

55-0 

60-0 

(U-0 

62-0 

63-0 

81-0 

00-0 

65*0 

Carpenter 

28-0 

204* 

40-0 35-0 

40-0 

40-0 

42-0 

45-0 

40-0 

45-0 

45-0 

41-0« 

41-0 

38-0 

Oilman •. 

. , 

10-0 

20-0 20-0 

25-0 

25-0 

24.0 

27-0 

27-0 

27-0 

25-0 

21-0 

21-0 

20-0 

Modi' 



30-0 

30-0 

32-0 

35-0 

40-0 

450 

45-ol 

40-0 

43-0 

41-0 

39-0 

Spinner 

8.0 

18-0 

20-0 20-0 

25-0 

25-0 

28-0 

25-0 

23-0 

25-0 

27-0 

28-0 

28-0 

25-0 

Weaver 

1"" 


40-0 

35-0 

35-0 

40-0 

40-0 

41-0 

40-0 

38-0 

32-0 

32-0 

32-0 

Dyer 

11-0 

.. 

30-0 

22-0 

22-0 

30-0 

22-0 

220 

22-0 

23-0 

20-0 

20-0 

20-0 

Iteeler (woman) 

• * 

.. 

15-0 

20-0 

20-0 

22-0 

22-0 

22-0 

22-0 

22-0 

20-0 

20-0 

20-0 

Prea* Compositor 

• ♦ 

20-0 

31-0 25-0 

40-0 

40-0 

364) 

40-0 

43-0 

44-0 

43-0 

43-0 

39-0 

35-0 
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to 

0-9 
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0-8 
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Coolie (woman) on 

6-0-0 

0-3 
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0-7 

0.0 

0-0 
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O-fl 

0-0 
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0-4 
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It will be seen from the above statement that wages reached the maximum 


limit in 1926 and remained stationary with very slight fluctuations till 1928, after 
which a gradual fall commenced in sympathy with the general trade depression 
and fall in prices. The downward tendenoy still continues as is apparent from the 
figures for 1931. It is also noteworthy that as compared to 1921 the wages in 1926 
had increased by 33 to 50 per cent, for the various classes of workers. 
Even in 1930 they were about 20 to 25 per ceut. in excess of those in 1921, though 
in the case of unskilled daily labourers they fell about 25 per cent, in 1931 as 
compared with 1921. The increase in wages since 1911 has been enormous, and 
in 1926 it was 100 to 400 per cent. 

35. The average price of wheat in the preceding decade (1911-20) was 
Rs. 4 298 per maund as oompared with Rs. 5'186 for the 10 years ending 
in 1930, which gives an increase of 20 per cent. The highest price was reaohed 
in the year 1921 when it was Rs. 7 647 per maund. There was a fall in 1923, but 
thereafter till the end of 1929 prices ranged high. The course of prices has been 
similar in the case of inferior food grains. The price of cotton was very remune¬ 
rative throughout the decade excepting the last two years when it fell suddenly 
like all other prices. 

The average prices of food-stuffs are given in the table below for all the 
years of the decade. 

Average annual prices in the Punjab expressed in rupees and decimals of a 

rupee per maund.* 


Yew. 

Wheat. 

Rice. 

Barley. 

1921 

.. 

7-647 

9-142 

5-289 

1922 

- 

6095 

8-707 

4-070 

1923 


4-00(1 

Till 

2-490 

1924 

. s 

4-444 

7-272 

2-950 

1925 

. . 

6 000 

7-901 

3-903 

1920 

. . 

5-423 

7-901 

3-596 

1927 

• . 

4-848 

7-619 

3-657 

1928 


5 039 

7-530 

3-787 

1929 


5-203 

7-447 

3-902 

1930 

• • 

3101 

5-732 

2-243 


Bajra. 

Jnwar. 

Gram. 

Maize. 

Salt. 

7-350 

0-808 

6-956 

0-219 

2-976 

6*377 

4-901 

6-080 

6232 

2-807 

3-303 

3-249 

2-970 

2 909 

3-536 

3-548 

3-300 

3-152 

3-205 

2*900 

4-700 

4 444 

3-879 

4-384 

2*680 

5-377 

5-203 

4-507 

6161 

2*500 

4-295 

4-604 

4 414 

4125 

2*660 

4-539 

3-926 

4-570 

4 025 

2-550 

6-818 

4-740 

5-470 

4 637 

2*660 

2-909 

3-203 

3-441 

2-068 

2-551 
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Index numbers of prices are not published by any agency in this Province, costof iivtn*. 
It is, therefore, not possible to give an accurate idea of the general level of prices 
and their relation to wages. As regards the relation between the fall in the prices 
of food grains and wages of agricultural labour, the opinion of the Director of Land 


{Juhj 1914-100). 


Year. 


1 j* ^ 


o 

- 2 * 




u* 

ji 

c ■' 

s — 
£ z 

Twelve monthly 
average for 

1918 .. 

171 

275 

239 

Ditto 

1919 .. 

202 

234 

223 

Ditto 

1020 .. 

206 

219 

216 

Ditto 

1921 .. 

103 

201 

193 

Ditto 

1922 :. 

180 

187 

187 

Ditto 

1923 .. 

179 

IS2 

181 

Ditto 

1924 .. 

173 

188 

182 

Ditto 

1926 .. 

166 

167 

163 

Ditto 

192« .. 

146 

152 

149 

Ditto 

1927 .. 

143 

148 

147 

Ditto 

1928 .. 

144 

146 

146 

Ditto 

1920 .. 

149 

143 

146 

Ditto 

1930 .. 

123 

127 

126 

Ditto 

1931 .. 

96 

116 

109 


Records, Punjab, has been quoted above. 
But a large number of non-food articles 
enter into the family-budget of a worker 
regarding which no reliable information 
concerning the Punjab is available. An idea 
of the fluctuation of prices may be formed 
from the table in the margin which shows 
annuul movements in food, uon-food and 
general wholesale prices in Bombay.* 
It is evident that, the actual index 
numbers of food and non-food articles for 
the Punjab would be different from those 
of Bombay but it may be assumed that the 


numbers for the Puujab would run on the 

The above 


trend of the curve of index 

whole almost side by side if not quite parallel to that of Bombay 
table shows a fall of (54. (13 and (14 per oent. in food, non-food and general index 
numbers, respectively, in 1930 as compared with 1921. Assuming that the prices 
of food and non-food artioles in the Punjab nearly fell to the same extent, we 
could safely say that while wages were still high in 1930 as compared with 1921, 
prices had gone down considerably, indicating that a labourer was better off than 
in the previous decade. 

3(1. Whereas the increase in the mileage of metalled roads during the o*«- 
previous decade amounted to 318 (from 2,619 to 2,937 miles), the corresponding 
figure for the last decade is 1,136 miles or nearly four times as much, and the 
total mileage now is 4,073 miles. These figures, however, do not indicate the 
actual development, which has taken place in the form of bridges over rivers and 
nullahs and inter-district connections being established in various directions. 

The effect of such development on the agricultural and industrial life of the 
]*rovince cannot be over-estimated. 

The first step was to reclassify the roads on a systematic basis and by the 
reclassification scheme sanctioned during the last decade 42 important lines of 
communication were arterialized. Main roads of secondary importance remained 
with the local bodies. The District Boards also maintained certain roads which 
were not included in the above two categories. The total mileage of metalled 
road increased from 2,937 miles in 1920-21 to 4,073 miles in 1930-31. Important 
road-bridges were completed over the Chenab and Palkhu at Wazirabad, over 
the Beas near Dera Baba Nanak, over the Sutlej near Ferozepore, over the 
Chenab at Chiniot. over the Jhelum at Khushab, the weir across the Sutlej at 
Suleimanki. over the Bakrala Nallah in the Jhelum District, at Haro on the 
Grand Trunk Road in Attock District, over Binwan Khud in Kangra Valley, over 
Deg and Dehri streams and over the Bhimber near Gujrat. A large number of 
smaller bridges was also constructed or rebuilt and boat-bridges were thrown 
across the river Chenab at Talibwala and a suspension bridge t over the Choi 
Nallah on the Pindigheb-Campbellpur Road. A span of the Kohala Bridge on 
the Rawalpindi-Kashmir Road was washed away by the abnormal floods of 1929 

* Horn bay Labour Uttrllc, Vol. XI, No. S, April 1932. page 752. 

fTho bridge w»s waahctl away in Auguet i929 aoon alter completion. 
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thus impeding communication with Kashmir and is now (1932) under reconstruc¬ 
tion. Considerable lengths of metalled roads have been treated with tar thus 
eliminating the dust nuisance and above all reducing the cost of maintenance. 
Other improvements carried out consisted in widening the road lands and metalled 
widths, improving alignments, easing gradients, bridging gaps, and providing 
cuKerts on all the arterial roads in so far as it was possible to do so within the 
funds available. 


Meier 

Transport 


Railway 

Transport 


Tt, is now possible, although in some cases in fair weather only, to motor 
between places such as :— 

1. Lahore and Mianwali (via Sargodha and Khushab). 

2. Lahore and Bhakkar (via Lyallpur and Jhang). 

3. Lahore-Multan-Dera Ghazi Khan and Rakhni. 

4. Delhi-Hissar and Malaut, 

5. Pakpattan-Multan. 

(i. Rawalpindi-Khushalgarh and Kohat. 

7. Jhelum-Chakwal-Talagang-Pindigheb and Campbellpur. 

8. Jullundur-Hoshiarpur-Dharamsala. 

9. Lyallpur-Sargodha. 

10. Sialkot-Gujranwala-Pindi Bhatian and Chiniot. 

11. Toba Tek Singh-Kamalia and Burewala. 

12. Jhang-Kabirwala. 

In addition, communications in the Nili Bar Colony area have been provided 
at a cost of over a crore. Quarries at Taxila, Taraki, Wah, Warcha and 
Chandigarh were all developed to meet the increasing demand for stone metal. 

The last year of the decade saw the inauguration of the Central Road 
Fund by which the Provincial Government received its share from the increased 
tax on petrol for development of roads. 

The length of unmetallod roads in 1920-21 was 22,106 miles, and at the end 
of 1930-31 it was 20,719 miles. The decrease is mainly due to the fact that 
some of the unmetalled roads have been metalled during the last decade. 


Unmetalled roads were also considerably improved. The policy has been 
to maintain larger length as a fair weather motorable road, rather than metal 
smaller lengths and increase the recurring charges on their maintenance. 


of motor vehicles 
given in the 
margin, which 
have been sup¬ 
plied by the 
Police Depart¬ 
ment. These of 
course do not 
contain figures 

oi vemcies maintained lor military purposes or those registered mother provinoes 
and states, while a number of the registered vehicles may not be actually in use. 

37. The increase in railway traffic has not been inconsiderable during the 
last decade, although the great increase in motor traffic has been more in the 
public eye. A keen competition has existed between the two, but it seems that 


Year. 

Motor Cars and 
Cycles. Lorries. 

Total. 

Year. 

Motor Can and 
Cyolea. Lorriea. 

Total. 

1913 

140 

316 

462 

1924 

261 

828 

1,089 

1814 

130 

£21 

357 

1925 

200 

1,133 

1,399 

10IS 

121 

187 

308 

1920 

275 

1.6)5 

1,890 

1010 

162 

220 

382 

1927 

268 

2.596 

2,864 

1917 

184 

248 

432 

1928 

297 

2,602 

1,899 

1918 

145 

160 

314 

1929 

230 

1,607 

|'S37 

1019 

163 

238 

401 

1930 

209 

2,140 

•*,319 

1920 

333 

088 

1.321 

1931 (op to 30-6-31) 

96 

820 

916 

1921 

SOI 

090 

1.000 





1922 

271 

013 

8S4 

Total .. 

4.146 

17.780 

21 926 

1923 

282 

540 

822 
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things are now settling down, the railways being the carriers par excellence of 
heavy goods and long distance passengers and motor vehicles dealing with lighter 


Year. 

Now Railways. iliU ' 

Year. 

New Railways. MUo ' 

J age. 

1023-24. 

Kaaur-l'akpattan .. H6*80 

I92&-29. 

Batala-Qadian .. 12*04 


Lodhran-Mailsi .. 10*20 


Channi Khieki-Huudewoli 21*88 

1025-26. 

Pakpattan-Mallai .. 87’00 


Sargodha-Shabpur .. 22*22 

1926-27. 

Sbahdara-Xarowal .. 47*73 


Rohtak-l'anipat ,.. 44*01 

1027-28. 

Verka-Dera Baba Xauak 27*80 


Bakawnlua^&r-Kort Abbas 63*08 


JaMar-Xarowal .. 5*74 


Pathankot-Joximlamagar .. 103*03 


•Tassar-C'hak Arnru .. 26*50 

1020-30. 

Jassar-Dara Baba Nanak .. 5*20 


Chak ./bumra-Chmiol .. 16*03 

1030-31. 

Port Abbas-Bagdad .. 88*20 


Lvallpur-Jaronvrala .. 22*10 




SirhmU-Kupar .. 30*53 


Total . .751*06 


goods and 
short distance 
passengers. In 
the table in 
the margin is 
given the detail 
of new railway 
lines opened 


during the decade and their mileages. 


The number of passengers who travelled on the North Western Railway 
during the last ten years is 817,380,800 as against 619,909,000 for the previous 
ten years, as detailed below*. 


Y car. 

Total number (in 
hundred*) of pas- 
aenger* ordinary and 
military carried. 

Year. 

Total number (in 
hundreds) of pas- 
•engen ordinary and 
military carried. 

t 

Calendar year 1911- 

535.598 

1921-22 

737,902 

Calendar year 1912. 

540.477 

1922-23 

747.470 

Quarter ending 3 lit Mtrt'li. 1913. 

140.495 

1923-24 

773.715 

1913-14 (1st April to 31st Mart-b)• 

613.495 

1924-25 

784.106 

1914-15 Do. 

624,565 

1025-26 

879.308 

1915-16 Do. 

*166,991 

1926-27 

882.557 

1916-17 Do. 

660.007 

1927-28 

873.670 

1917-18 Do. 

568.330 

1928-20 

897,022 

1918-19 Do. 

577.446 

1929-30 

857.9*50 

1919- 20 Do. 

1920- 21 Do. 

580,590 

688.951 

1930-31 

740.081 

Total 

6.199.090 

Total 

8.173.808 


The figures for 1930-31 show* a falling off, and in 1931-32 there was a further 
decline when the number of passengers dropped to 58,608,100 or by about 32 
per cent, since 1S29-30. This is mainly due to the general economic depression 
and also to the lorry competition. 

The table below shows the goods carried from all stations on the North 
Western Railway to Karachi. 


Statement shotting the total arrivals into Karachi from N. W. R. Stations 

(figures are given in tons). 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Sund¬ 

ries. 

Other 

Grain**. 

Cotton. 

Coal. 

Wool. 

Hide* 

and 

■kina. 

Bone*. 

Other 

Commo¬ 

dities. 

1924-25 

1,105,212 

I 




1 

1 


1 



£ 

28 

3 

O 

1 

28 

© 

£ 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

263.437 

218-228 

1 

2 

J3 

* 

2 

4 

1 

4 

•2 

I 

4 

JS 

5 

4 

l 

4 

-a 

> 

4 

1927-28 

429.717 

t 

o 

O 

a* 

o 

•s 

s 

t 

w* 

o 

05 

05 


z 

y. 

05 

is 

is 

1928-20 

242.122 

1 

i 

171.873 


1 

I 



| 

1929-30 

118.921 

.330.482 

191.008 

199.438 

7.828 





1930-31 

381.358 

277.083 

207.815 

189.891 

14.088 

9.661 

6,667 

20.862 

117,043 

1931-32 

358,116 

319.468 

2672177 

135.841 

0.6*10 

11.997 

6,493 

22,210 

88,279 


31123 
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Pott Ollier, 
Telegraph and 
Telephone 
Services. 


a 


Comparative 

Movement. 


Though these figures do not exclusively represent exports from the Punjab as 
railway stations in the United Provinces. Sind, Baluchistan and the North-West 
Frontier Province are also included, yet the share of the Punjab must be regarded 
as by far the largest. With further extension in road communications the possi¬ 
bilities of road transport acting as feeder to railways are almost unlimited. 

38. The postal and telegraphic communicationshavebeenconsiderablv influ¬ 
enced by the general advancement of the Province 
during the last decade. The increase in the number 
of post offices during the decade amounts to 843. The 
total number of post offices at the end of the last two 
decades appears in the margin, as also the number of 
letters delivered in the Province for the period 
1928-2!) to 1930-31. Every town in the Province has now suitable postal facilities, 
and on an average every 13 villages enjoy the advantages of a post office. The 
number of telegraph offices has increased from 330 in 1921 to 524 in 1931. Every 
town in the Province has a telegraph office, and one out of every 97 villages is 
similarly equipped. 

The telephone system has been greatly extended during the last decade. 


Vw. 

Pont 

Officr*. 

Letter* 

delivered. 

mi 

2.936 


1931 

3,778 

a . 

1928-29 .. 

.. 

148,243,624 

1929-30 .. 

* * 

147,287.660 

1930 31 .. 

• • 

120,229,278 


Rawalpindi Division. 

1. Mom*. 

2. Gujrat. 

3. .Ih'lum 

4. Sargodha. 

5. Campbellpur. 
fl. Khevrra. 

7. Rasul. 

S. Mangla. 

0. Mona. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

6 . 

6. 

7. 

8. 
0. 

10 . 

11 . 


Delhi Division. 

1. Rohtak. 
Simla. 
Maahohra. 

l>a#«hai. 
Kasauli. 
Kalka. 
Ludhiana. 
Solon. 
Subathn. 

A ml.ala. 
Ambala City. 


Lahore Division. 

1. Lahore. 

2. Lahore Cantt. 

3. Amritaar. 

4. Gujranwala. 

6 . Lyallpur. 

6 . Dalhousic. 

7. Feroxeporr. 

8. Gurdaepur. 

0. Hoabiarpur. 

10 . Jnllnndur. 

11. Kaaur. 

12. Montgomery. 

13. Multan. 

14. Okara. 

lii. Qilu Sheikhupura. 
10. Sialkot. 

17. Waxirabad. 


At the close of 1921 
there were only 15 
towns possessing 
telephonic connec¬ 
tions and the number 
of such towns at the 
close of 1931 was 
37. The tiames of 
the towns are given 


in the margin. 

39. Paragraph 55 of the Census Report of 1911 describes the beginnings 
of the co-operative movement in the Punjab, and paragraph 32 of the Census 
Report of 1921 deals with the progress made up to that year. The movement 
has made great strides during the last decade as will appear from the account, 
that follows. 

In 1931 the total number of co-operative societias in the Province was 

20,742, out of which 10,297 were agri¬ 
cultural credit societies with a mem¬ 
bership of 499,314. In 1911 these 
agricultural credit societies numbered 
1.071 spread over 23 districts; in 
1921 the number hud risen to 7,605, 
with a membershipof 196,691 in every 
district of the Province. The com¬ 
parison in the margin will illustrate 
the increase of financial resources. 
The village credit society is then still the chief concern of the Registrar 
and his stall. It is nevertheless true as remarked in the review for 1929, “ ten 
years ago the co-operative movement limited its activities to credit and supply, 
and to a small extent to assistance to village artisans ; to-day it embraces most 
of the economic interests of the people.” The potentialities of expansion can be 
gauged from the elements that go to form a co-operative credit association which 


Particular*. 

Agriculture Credit. 

toll. 1921. 1931. 

Lakh*. Lakb*. Lakh*. 

Shore Capital 


894 

31-72 

100-70 

Loan* from Member* 


0-95 

14-13 

34-9 

„ Non-member* 

, . 

4-2 

1481 

3870 

„ Other Soeietie* 

t 


207 

22 

„ Central Bank* 

t 


8128 

4.'ks-:;o 

„ Government 

, , 

•77 

•37 

•7 

Reserve Fund 

•• 

17 

61-76 

184-23 

Total 

*• 

30-29 

2/6/3 

8/7-9/ . 
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may be summed up as a voluntary association of individuals with unrestricted 
membership and collectively owned resources formed by small producers (or 
artisans, traders, or wage earners) conducted on a democratic basis under joint 
management and for mutual service by accumulating the savings of the members 
and granting them credit on easy terms by using the joint responsibility of its 
members as a security for loans obtained from outside, surpluses being placed to 
reserves. In the Punjab an additional element of saving lias been incorporated 
by the subscription of shares payable bv instalments over a period of ten years 
after which they are returnable. In the beginning three-quarters of the profits 
were divisible among members as non-returnable shares, and the remaining 
quarter was utilized to form a reserve fund ; since 1918 the principle of indivisible 
profits has been incorporated in the by-laws. Members are encouraged to start 
paying in another series of shares, or adopt a system of making compulsory deposits 
at regular intervals on which interest is paid. 


The encouragement of thrift and the advancing of loans only for legitimate 
purposes are the principles which credit societies seek to observe. Every village 
society has its fixed maximum credit limit, beyond which it cannot borrow. 
This limit covers the central bank loan and deposits of all kinds. Loans are 
Agrie«u«rat crtdii boti'Hti. advanced to its members within their pres¬ 

cribed limits for the purpose of clearing off 
debt or for the purpose of financing the 
course of husbandry or meeting domestic 
expenses. Recoveries are made at harvest on 
the basis of a fluctuating demand fixed in 
accordance with an estimated appraisement 
of the borrower’s capacity to repay. The 
table in the margin notes the volume of credit 
and repayment transactions from 1921 onwards. These recoveries include 
payments on account of interest which is normally 121 per cent. The 
percentages of recoveries (principal) on the amount of loan outstanding at 
the beginning of the year reflect the economic strain which set iu at the end 
of the decade. These are quoted below. 


Year. 


Lmid to Member*. 

Recoveries. 



Lakh*. 

Lakh*. 

1021 

# # 

829 

41-8 

1922 


793 

oe-o 

192a 


719 

792 

1921 

# 

101-9 

101-5 

1925 


1589 

1204 

1926 


177-3 

150-4 

1927 


220-2 

171-5 

1028 


230-0 

2060 

1929 


241-0 

2160 

1931) 


215-9 

204*0 

1931 

a # 

140-3 

174 0 


1925-20. 1920-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30 1930-31. 

35 34 33 • 28 23 10 


The volume of advances for the three years preceding 1928 began to make 
its cumulative effect felt, aud the economic depression which set in at the end of 
1929 caused a big slump in recoveries. Societies were compelled to draw in their 
horns. At the end of 1931 loans outstanding amounted to 718 lakhs, overdue 
interest being about one crore. The average debt per member (whether indebted 
or not) was Rs. 144 in 1931, as compared withIts. 78 - ten years ago. The Punjab 
Banking Enquiry Committee analysed in the beginning of 1930 the loan position 
in 3,341 societies. It was found that only 13 per cent, of the members were free 
of debt; 46 per cent, did not borrow at all throughout the year,und on the average 
members took only about three loans each in two years. The end of the decade 
saw business declining, a growing alarm at the burden of indebtedness, and 
recoveries presenting an increasingly difficult problem. The owned capital of the 
societies has, however, trebled in the last ten years as shown in Lakhs of Rupees 


/ 
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in the margin. The element of “ allocation to reserve” is a powerful limb 
imi mas 1027 1031 in the co-operative enterprise; the societies 

now own 39 per cent, of their working 
capital, but it is nearly all of it in the 
business. 


Laklu. Lakh*. Lakh*. Lakh*. 


Sharee 

.. 51 

51 

67 

100 

Reserve 

.. 51 

76 

101 

184 

Profit* 

.. 10 

14 

20 

32 

Total 

.. 113 

141 

isy 

317 


A. B. 
203 2.031 


C. D. Uncla*ard. 
11.685 1,302 986 


Approximate 

percentage 

in 1031. 


1. Cattle 

2. Fodder 

3. Seed 

4. Revenue .. 

5. Grain .. 

5. Debt 

7. Land improvement 

8. Land purchase 

0. Building .. 

10. Education 

11. Trade 

12. Ceremonies 


18 

0-5 

o 

14 

1 

25 

3 

5 

0 

0-5 

0 

8 


Approximate 
percentage in 
previous 
quinquennium. 

15 

3 

u 

3 

7 

18 

4 * 

8 
4 
3 

10 

(I 


Number of societies 
Membership 

Member*’ assets in their societies 
Open debt reduced by 
MortRM'e debt reduced by 
Value of land bought or taken in 
mortgage from non-members .. 127 

Land redeemed .. 34,487 acres 

Member* free of debt .. 35,337 


2,748 
82,584 
80 Lakh* 
118 ,. 

41 ,. 


In 1926 the classification of societies was revised in accordance with a 

resolution passed at the Conference of Registrars 
in 192G. The classification at the end of 1931 
was as given in the margin. A and B societies 
arc efficient financially and more or less fullv co-operative, C in varying stages 
of tutelage, and D in various stages of decay. 

Theobjects for which loans have 
been borrowed have been tabulated from 
time to time for representative societies. 
In 1931 an analysis of loans made in 
that year (in 1,973 societies) showed the 
distribution in the margin. Enquiries are 
made annually into the condition of 
societies which have completed ten years 
of existence. As an illustration of the 
achievements of such societies, the results of the enquiry in 1928 may be set 

down, the figure* in the margin being for 
the preceding ten years. On this showing 
co-operative credit has materially strength¬ 
ened the economic position of the 
members of these societies; out of 
82,584 co-operators, who are mostly land owners, 43 per cent, were returned 
as being entirely free of debt. Co-operative credit does not necessarily mean 
cheap credit and nothing else. Since 1928 consolidation rather than 
expansion has been the accepted policy, and emphasis has been laid on the 
need of multiplying oo-operators rather than societies, and avoiding too rapid 
and precarious expansion. The need for such consolidation has been accen¬ 
tuated by the unparalleled economic storm which commenced at the end of 
1929. The Punjab Banking Enquiry Committee in 1930 envisaged the goal of 
co-opertive credit being brought to the gates of every village in the Punjab 
within 15 years, but 60 per cent, of the villagers are as yet untouched, and 
straitened finances and depleted or dislocated resources have now made that 
goal more remote. Adjustments have become necessary, and progress .will be 
rather slow. 

Other types of primary agricultural societies as existing in 1931 are 

tabulated in the 
margin. In 1921 
the main types 
were purchase and 
sale (171), arbitra¬ 
tion (87), consoli¬ 
dation of holdings 
(CO) and cattle 
insurance(37), out 
of a total number 


Class of SocktUa. 

-4 

° o 

£l 

a 

Class of Societies. 

•si 

** 

o-S 

4 

4 

III. PurcJiam and Sale 



( 0 ) Commission shops 



S«pply .. 

18 

1,480 

and Sale Societies .. 

27 

5.015 




VI. Other form* of Co- 



III. Production •— 



operation :— 



(A) Silt clearance 

14 

208 

(A) Grain thrift 

7 

241 

(b) Stock brooding .. 

146 

3,819 

(b) Land revenue re- 



(«) Milk recording .. 

12 

450 

demption 

11 

157 




(C) l.atld-holding* 

5 

04 

IV. Production and Salt : 

- 


(d) Fodder storage .. 

3 

44 

(A) Better farming and 



(e) Crop failure relief 



reclamation of land 

132 

3,623 

And Provident Fund 



(b) Consolidation of 



Societies 

62 

1.134 

holding* •* 

705 

47,048 

Arbitration 

51 

8.006 
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of 446 societies (including 45 night schools). The supply societies which in 
1920 sold goods to the amount of 5 lakhs rapidly ceased to function with the 
return of normal conditions after the War. To quote the Registrar the work of 
purchase and distribution requires precision and punctuality and an understanding 
and practice of elementary business principles/ All the arbitration societies were 
cancelled in 1923 under instructions from Government, but in 1925 a redraft was 
made of the by-laws, and the societies decided 371 disputes in 1931. These societies 
are now classed as non-agricultural, and they attempt to practice one of the most 
difficult forms of co-operation. The cattle insurance societies were all cancelled 
in 1924. Adult schools have mostly gravitated to the District Boards. Better 
farming societies with the object of popularizing improved seed and introducing 
improved implements were started in 1925. Cattle breeding societies have 
expanded in number during the past ten years but they are little more than 
associations of cultivators, who feel the need for better cattle but find it difficult 
to breed them. Commission shops were first established in 1921 in Lvallpur 
replacing the cotton sale societies. Their object, ».<?., to introduce co-operative 
marketing, is excellent; their working is surrounded with difficulties, and the 
number of shops (25) has not been increased in the last three years, during which 
the value of the produce sold has been Rs. 4,74,130, the fall in the value 
being entiroly due to the slump in prioes. A third of the custom still conies 
from non-members, and the supervision of these shops demands much time which 
the staff with its multifarious duties can ill afford. The working capital in 1931 


wap over 7 lakhs. 

The outstanding achievement during the past decade has been the pro- Conjoiidatioa 
gress made in the work of consolidation of holdings. In 1920 Mr. Calvert first 0 
drew up a scheme for. a co-operative consolidation of holdings’ society with 
voluntary membership involving certain obligations including the settlement of 
disputes by arbitration. The movement has gone from strength to strength in a 
way that must be very gratifying to its founder. In 1931, 142 new societies 
were founded, work was in progress in 13 districts and in 208 villages and the work 
Area consolidated .. 72,821 Acrr». done in that year is shown in the margin. In 
No. of block*:— 1920, 625 acres had been consolidated; in 

(S) before consolidation 117,0b. .. » 

(b) after consolidation.. 21,627 .. 1925, 10,411, and all told since 1920, 330,283 

increase in average *Ue of acres havo been consolidated at a cost of 

a block ft l to *» o •• 

Rs. 2 5 per acre all of which has been done by persuasion and persuasion 
only, but at the same time at the expense of Government, which in 1931 enter¬ 
tained 8 Inspectors and 124 Sub-Inspectors at a cost of 1i lakhs, at a cost of 
Rs 1-12 per acre consolidated. The benefits of consolidation are almost innumer¬ 
able including provision of scope for sinking wells, preserving rainfall, bringing 
waste laud under cultivation, stimulating the desire for better farming, increas¬ 
ing rent, decreasing the causes of litigation and quarrels, etc. 

Mention has now only to be made of mortgage banks, and the review of the 
ukh*. important group of agricultural societies is 
completed. The first bank was registered in 
Jhang in 1921. In 1931 there were 12 banks, 
with the figures as in the margin. Item (a) 
includes 5 lakhs of debentures issued by the 
Provincial Bank, and the balance is lent by 
Government. Mortgage banks charge their 
The economic depression has made repayment. of 


Working Capital •• •• 

(1) Share Capital . . 

(U) Reserve Fund* .. 

Loans. 

(a) Punjab Provincial Co-oper¬ 
ative Bank. Ltd. • • 

(b) Punjab Co-operative Union 
(C) Government 

borrowers 9 per cent. 


1-2 


19-3 

1-3 

•3 
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instalments difficult anil very difficult in places. Loans advanced to members de¬ 
clined as follows (lakhs) 6 3 (1929), 3-3 (1930), 1 5 (1931). It has been found 
necessary to reduce the amount of instalments and prescribe restrictions as to the 
maximum loan and the basis of calculation of credit. 


At the time of the last census, non-agricultural societies numbered 377. the 

Soeinite. Members. Working capital P rinci P a > figures being given in the 

margin. The most important societies 
(credit limited or urban societies) were 
the N. W. R. Employees’ Society and 
the Telegraph Department Society 
which supplied half the membership 
of this class. In 1931 the credit 
societies numbered 92 (limited), 1,019 
(unlimited) with a membership of 54,715 and a working capital of 
over one crore. Half of these societies are urban and half rural, but over 
two-thirds of the membership is urban. Thirty-nine societies are societies 
in Government offices, and since 1926 many traders’ credit societies have 
been registered in towns. The N. W. R. Society and the Telegraph Department 
Society between them account for 13,500 members and Rs. 36 lakhs working 
capital. In these societies membership covers a catholic range. 


Wi»tm „ 

58 

1,107 

(Lmkh>). 

1-2 

Crvdit unlimited .. 

100 

3,401 

28 

Credit limited 

£0 

4,280 

a-i 

Supply- 

92 

7.192 

1*7 

Thrift 

38 

855 

•7 


Thrift societies now number over a thousand with nearly twenty thousand 
members, contributions and deposits totalling 11 ’8 lakhs. In this number women 
societies are included, i.e., 164, with 2,871 members, and a working capital 
of 1 '4 lakhs. Women societies were first started in 1925, with varying 
fortunes. 


In 1920 there were 112 urban supply societies but they have generally 
failed to hold together, and in 1931 the number had declined to 18, the most not¬ 
able being the Dhariwal Woollen Mills Society (membership 3,318; turnover 4 
lakhs). 

Industrial societies now number 314 (inoludiug 192 weavers’ societies). 
It was after 1925 that industrial societies other than weavers’ began to be regis¬ 
tered. Membership in 1931 was 5,721 with a working capital of 6 - 7 lakhs (owned 
capital 2 lakhs) value of raw material advanced 1*1 lakhs, value of members, 
goods sold 1 • 1 lakhs. The supervising staff is paid by Government. The economic 
position of the handloom weaver has sadly declined in the past decade. Market¬ 
ing is a difficulty which the setting up of a sales depot in Lahore has done little 
to solve and even the business of supplying raw material at the cheapest possible 
rate calls for much improvement. These societies are financed by the Central 
Industrial Bank, Amritsar, which has grown out of the original Weavers’ Central 
Co-operative Store, Amritsar. 

Better-living societies are a new feature, which shows every sign of life. 
In 1931 the societies numbered 359 with a membership of 13,000. With credit 
still dominating everything else, thrift is beginning to gain ground and credit 
societies are incorporating rules with the object of reduction of expenditure on 
social ceremonial and the like. 


Arbitration societies have been noted elsewhere and it only remains to 
mention compulsory education societies, which are dwindling in number (101 in 


1931). 
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The total number of non-agricultural societies has increased to 3.037 with 
a membership of 110.320 and the working capital in 1031 was 130 lakhs. 


In addition to the industrial and consolidation of holdings staff, the Punjab 0o- 
gazetted staff and the inspectors on general duty (115) are paid bv Government Union * ' 
whose total expenditure on the movement in 1031 amounted to Rs. 12 01 lakhs. 

The large body of sub-inspectors (591) is composed of two classes, supervisors and 
auditors, paid by the Punjab Co-operative Union, which was registered in 1910 
and has now as members 26 gazetted officers, twelve mortgage banks and 131 
central institutions. The control over the sub-inspector staff is exercised through 
non-official executive committee of 31 members plus the Registrar. The Union 
is the governing council of co-operation in the Province. The functions of audit and 
supervision have now been separated over more than 80 per cent, of the Province. 

In 1031 the Union’s total income and expenditure were: — Income 7 06 lakhs 
(including audit fee. 4'8 lakhs. Government grants 1*6 lakhs) expenditure 6 46 
lakhs. The Union performs four functions; audit, supervision, training and 
propaganda. Audit is arranged through the Union, which in addition to the 
sub-inspector staff (174 for audit only) employs special auditors, and engages 
professional auditors for central institutions with a working capital of over 4 
lakhs. The number of supervisors in 1031 was 328. Training is annually given 
to secretaries of primary societies, secretaries of banking unions, employees of 
central banks, sub-inspector candidates, sub-inspectress candidates, and also by 
way of refresher classes. The Union also aids in the annual four months’ Gurdaspur 
class for Inspectors, which was started in 1021. Propaganda includes the issue 
of a monthly magazine, the publishing of pamphlets, fibns, translations, etc. 

The audit fee, or contribution from credit societies was increased from 7i per 
cent, of annual net profit to 10 per cent, in 1020. 


The Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Limited, was established in Provm«tii 

1024 


rp. Co-op«ratl?* 

l here was the Bank. 


broad field of central 
financing institutions 
to co-ordinate and 
support. The Bank 
acts as a balancing 
centre between banks 
with surplus, and 
hanks with insufficient 
funds. It is u second 
line of defence against 
possible emergencies 
and calls. The nature 
of the services it per¬ 
forms can best be 

gauged by noting some sailent figures in its 1931 position. Advances are 
made to central banks and unions on (nominally) demand pronotes, and the 
bank endeavours to keep a margin of 1 per cent, between its lending and 
borrowing rates, but this is not always practicable, and the somewhat elastic 
range of central banks’ business with the provincial bank is determined in 
the main by considerations of their own convenience. 


Position of the Bank in 1031. 
Shareholders (all (ooietioa) 

Paid-up share capital 
Sinking fond .. .. 

Working capital .. .. 

Deposits from central banka and unions 
Loans, etc., to central banka and uniona 
Face value of Government aecnritics held 


13,000 


Lakha. 1117 


Do. 1-08 


Da 106*13 


Do. 68'43 


Do. 33t» 


Do. 40-*6 
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Centra i 
Rank a. 

Unions. 

1931. 

Number .. 

• • 47 

68 

No. of number* 

(a) individuals 

.. 3,538 

.. 

(b) societies 

13,771 

3,040 


(Rs. lakhs) 

(Rs. lakhs). 

Shari capital 

.. -*9-4 

3*3 

Loans ami deposits from: — 

(a) individuals and other 

sources 

.. 4#HI 

44-i 

lb) central banks 

.. 490 

22*2 

!e) societies 

.. 3«-2 

19-9 

Reserve Funds 

.. 32-1 

4-6 

Working capital 

.. 608-3 

94-5 

Profit of the year 

.. 8-6 

•a 


In 1920 tb<*re were 27 central hanks and 50 hanking unions. The number 

rose to 112 in 1925, since when it 
has remained stationary. In 1921 
the working capital of 94 institu¬ 
tions was I29*<> lakhs, out of which 
the owned capital amounted to 20'8 
lakhs. In 1925 the working capital 
had nearly trebled. The tuble in 
the margin which gives the finan¬ 
cial position in 1931 displays the 
progress made during the decade. 

There is in addition the Central 
Industrial Bank plus six industrial 
unions (working capital (i lakhs). 
Unions are financially much less 
important than the banks; co¬ 
operatively they frequently put the banks to shame. As a rule they operate within 
a radius of 10 or 15 miles, whereas banks are district (some tahsil) institutions. 
Many of the older unions are homely and staunch affairs which carrr 
on unperturbed by any disturbances in prices or credit. Central banks 
are the main financial arteries of the movement. They are the focusing points 
for the finances of a wide range of societies. Their function is to get into touch 
with the savings of the man in the street and the man in the village, and the accu¬ 
mulation of funds should be their first task. Security, redeemability. and liquiditv 
of position are three primary objectives. Lahore, .Jullundur and Lyallpur 
had a working capital of Ks. 77*65, 40*10 and 36*88 lakhs, respectively, in 1931. 

of Rupees, /ks regards their function of securing 
deposits, the analysis of the 1931 
position was as shown in the margin. 
As regards their complementary 
business of lending to their member 
societies, the amount on loan at the 
end of 1925 was259 lakhs; in 1931 
(August) 589 lakhs. The economic 
depression, however, was responsible for u decline in the amount advanced 
in that year from 375 lakhs in the previous to 292 lakhs. The percentage of 
overdue, i.e., on the basis of a demand as assessed every harvest loans 
in accordance with societies’estimated capacity to repay has up to 1929 been 
steady for several years at 14 per cent. The slump in prices, however, has perforce 
for the time being transformed short credit into medium credit. In 1930-31 the 
demand from primary societies was fixed at 1,11 lakhs or under one-fifth of the 
amount out on loan. This consideration to clients resulted in most of the demand 
being paid, but the arrears of interest, mainly owing to lean years in the south¬ 
east Punjab, have been swelling uncomfortably. 

The margin between borrowing and lending rates in a central bank is usually 
about 2 per cent, or just above. Working expenses are about half per cent, of the 
working capital. Savings bank accounts are encouraged, and in towns where 
there is no commercial bank, bills, etc., are collected. Branches have been opened 


Local bodies .. 

Other bodies .. 

Officials and pensioners . 
Professional men 
Traders 

Women .. 

Minors .. 


«o 

43 
110 

44 
03 
32 
31 
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in certain tahsils. The banks are steadily building up their reserves and miscel¬ 
laneous funds; their fluid resource is kept to standard, with assistance, when 
necessary, from the Provincial Bank ; their accountancy has improved, their 
audit is thorough, and despite a certain lack of resiliency to market conditions in 
a congeries of independent units, and the prevalence of the idea of an investor’s 
stake over-riding that of a co-operator’s contribution, they are working on sound 
conservative lines, depreciating their securities after the English fashion, and 
digging themselves in against a rainy day, greatly assisted therein by the informed 
advice of the Financial Adviser to the Department, himself a banker with a long 
commercial experience. 

40. Education has made considerable progress during the last decade, euuc*uo«. 
but even now 04 per cent, of the population is illiterate, and this appalling illiteracy 
among the masses has to be concjuered before a real advance, moral, intellectual 
or material, can be looked for. The decade has been characterised bv unremitting 
efforts towards the expansion of Vernacular Education and the reduction of 
illiteracy, in spite of the cramping effects of continued financial stringency. 

The total number of pupils under instruction of all kinds has risen enor¬ 
mously, and an adequate idea of the progress made in this respect can be formed 
from the following statement, which also gives the figures of variation for each 
year since 1914-15 :— 


_ 


No. of 

Increase ( + ). 


No. of 

Increase (+), 

Year. 


■scholar*. 

Di-crcase ( —). 

Year. 

scholars. 

Decrease^ — >. 

1 


2 


1 

2 

3 

1014-13 


443,0011 

+3.053 

1923-24 

.. 841.906 

+64,028 

1013-10 

• • 

483.137 

+ 17,248 

1024-26 

.. 910,640 

+ 77.743 

1010-17 

• • 

476,738 

+13.581 

1925-26 

.. 1.062.816 

+ 143.167 

1017-18 

• • 

468,830 

-7.890 

1026-27 

.. 1.182.736 

+ 119.020 

1018-10 


477,200 

+8.381 

1027-28 

.. 1.248.131 

+65,395 

1019-20 


317,980 

+40,380 

1028-29 

.. 1.220.769 

—27,362 

1920-21 

• • 

356.989 

+30,000 

1029-30 

.. 1,313,376 

+92,6417 

1021-22 

• • 

626,600 

+89.701 

1930-31 

.. 4,385.841 

+ 72,465 

1922-23 

.. 

770.9*8 

+130.288 

* * 

•• 

•• 


Thus the net increase in the enrolment during the decade over the figures of 
1920-21 is 828,852, or an increase of 149 per cent. The percentage of pupils to 
the total population of the British Territory has gradually advanced from 2 7 in 
1920-21 to 5 88 in 1930-31 ; that of males from 4*26 to 9 32 and that of females 
from '9 to 1 *74. • 


A mere increase in enrolment, however, is not a real test of the progress 
in the attainment of literacy as only a small percentage of scholars goes beyond 
the initial stage. This point will be discussed at length in Chapter LX. Here 
it will suffice to show the number of scholars uged 6—11 in schools in the 

Year. The number of Total aged 0—11 Percentage. British Territory at the be- 

Ouidrrn aged «-n. *hooi. ginning, the middle, and the end 

}£££ 3,467 - # “ ®.*? of the last decade. The figures 

1930-iii .. 3,707,048 720.747 um are reproduced in the margin. 

The number of schools has greatly increased and there are now 20.154 
schools (in British Territory) as against 9,939 ten years ago. The number of 
schools and scholars for each year of the decade is shown in Subsidiary Table VIII 
to Chapter IX (Literacy). 
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Technical education 

has also 

made a 

distinct 


Proper attention 
has been paid during 
the last decade to the 
education of girls. The 
marginal statement 
shows the number of 
girls' schools now and 
ten years ago. 


decade. The opening of the Maclagan Engineering College at Moghalpura in October 
1923, met a long-felt want by rendering possible the supply of properly trained 
electrical and mechanical engineers. A lead was also given in technical training by 
the opening in 1923-24 of a Government Dyeing and Calico Priuting tSchool at 
Shahdara. An up-to-date tannery for imparting education in modern methods 
of tanning was also started at Shahdara in February 1925, but had to close down 
two years later as it was running at a loss. The number of industrial schools 
where minor crafts such as carpentry, smithy, weaving and pottery, etc., are 
taught has increased from 19 with 1,731 scholars in 1921 to 28 with 4,336 scholars 
in 1929-30. 


41. With a view to ameliorate the condition of the rural communities 
and to educate the people in the art of self-government, Government decided 
to revive the ancient system of Panchayats in the Province. The legal sanction 
to the system was given by the passing of Punjab Village Punchayat Act in 1921, 
which provided for the establishment of Panchayats consisting of members or 
Patches to be elected by the people of a single village or group of villages. 

The main object of Panchayats is to settle petty civil and criminal disputes 
that may arise among the villagers, and thus to save them from the evil effects 
of protracted litigation. Other main duties are to improve the conditions of 
village life and to look after the sanitation, e.g., the construction and maintenance 
of wells, tanks, drains, roads., etc. The Panchayats arc, moreover, required, when¬ 
ever Government so desires, to arrange “ thikri pahra ” (patrol duty at night), 
to regulate “ mim-bandi ” (fixing the turns and duration for taking canal water), 
and to act as school committees. In addition to these multifarious duties the 
Panchayats might take upon themselves the duties, which are optional, of im¬ 
proving agriculture, agricultural stock, cottage industries and maintenance of 
libraries, the prevention of nuisances, and the supervision of the conduct of pat- 
waris and other pt^ty olficials. The Panchayats thus have a unde and useful 
range of activities. 

The system as contemplated by the Act was slow to take root and it was con¬ 
sidered necessary to start propaganda for its encouragement. With this object 
in view a conference of officials and non-officials was convened in Lahore at the 
end of 1926. As a result Panchayat officers were appointed in selected districts 
with a view to explaining to the people the advantages of Panchayat system. 
The number of Panchayats has been on the increase since 1926, though some 
of them had to be abolished because of feuds or local jealousies, which made 

it impossible for them to function or 
where qualified men were not forthcom¬ 
ing for being elected as panches. In the 
margin is shown the number of Pancha¬ 
yals during each year of the decade. 


V far. Number. 

At the Ixsinninji of 1U--I .. 240 

Ditto 1025 .. 003 

Ditto 1020 .. 300 

Ditto 102? .. 320 

Ditto 1028 .. 371 

Ditto 1029 .. 453 

Ditto 1030 .. 733 
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Fees and fines and a few voluntary contributions are almost the only source 
of revenue, but in the case of a few Panchayats village and special rates are also 
imposed. 

Most of the Panchayats did not become fully conscious of their duties 
and responsibilities until the end of 1924-25 and consequently the outturn <>f 
work was meagre. On the other hand some of the Panchayats gave a good account 
of themselves. The 64 Panchayats , which were empowered to try criminal cases, 
disposed of 854 cases involving 1,333 persons, and 84 Panchayats empowered to 
deal with civjj litigation heard 3,210 suits and disposed of 2,020. With the lapse 
of time the outturn of the Panchayats has further increased. By 1929-30 the 
number of Panchayats had risen to 733, the number of civil and criminal cases 
disposed of being 3,657 and 10,540, respectively. 

42. This movement is of recent growth, being initiated by Mr. Brayne in Bam Uplift, 
the Gurgaon District in 1921. The uplift work was started in almost all the 
districts at one time or other. It aimed at— 

(а) improving the fanning, 

(б) cleaning the villages, 

(c) nulling the houses neat and airy, 

(d) taking preca utions against epidemics, and 

(e) making the home sweet and beautiful. 

The methods adopted by Mr. Brayne towards the attainment of these 
objects were as follows:— 

The necessity of introducing modern implements of agriculture and using 
good seeds was explained to the cultivators. The conservative zamindarot, 

■Gurgaon was not easily to be won round, and it required prodigious labour and 
propaganda work to persuade him to take to modern appliances. Pits were dug 
in villages for storing manure. Magic-lantern shows and lectures were arranged 
to educate the masses in keeping their houses clean and well ventilated. Female 
education was introduced in villages and parents urged to send their daughters to 
schools for boys as long as separate schools for girls were not started. By the 
vear 1928, about 1,500 girls had joined their brothers in the village primary schools. 

Besides the imparting of primary education the girls were taught knitting, sew¬ 
ing, ironing and first-aid work. The schools of Rural and Domestic Economy 
were opened for the training of men and women, so that they might go out as 
missionaries into villages and teach the people how to make themselves happy 
and prosperous. Village Guides were appointed, one in every mil, to help the 
zamindars in their troubles and to do uplift work. Adequate arrangements were 
made, through the Health Department, for inoculating men and cattle against 
epidemics. Approved stud bulls from the Hissar Cattle Farm were introduced 
to improve the stock of the district both for draught and milk purposes. The 
figures below indicate the extent to which these measures were successful in ame¬ 
liorating the social condition of the agriculturists of the district. 
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The Provincial Y.M.C. A. organization is also carrying on the village uplift 
work. It has opened a Rural Re-construction Centre at \ aniake (District 
Amritsar) since September 1930. The main object is to develop a programme of 
rural re-construction suited to the Punjab conditions. This uplift work is differ¬ 
ent from Mr. Brayne’s in that it is concentrated in a small area and efforts are 
made to bring to boar on the locality all possible forces of uplift, both official 
and non-official. A considerable progress has been made in improving the sam- 
tarv conditions by the introduction of pacca drains and a simple type of latrine, 
which is new to the Punjab. A District Board Co-education Primary School has 
been started and a very effective Panchayat is set up. Sports, games, lantern 
lectures, wireless receiving set, reading room, model poultry farm, etc., are includ¬ 
ed in the programme. An endeavour is being made to draw out the initiative of 
the villagers and to develop among them the idea of self-help. The organisers 
hope at no distant date to open a training centre at V aniake for rural workers. 

Undoubtedly these activities have so far touched the mere fringe of the 
population, but they have at least succeeded in pointing out the extreme necessity 
and usefulness of the uplift work and the direction in which it can profitably be 
carried on. An essential condition for the success of the movement is that the effort 
should come from the people themselves, and it is for the leaders of thought in 
the Province to take up the work in right earnest and to ameliorate the 
conditions in which the bulk of the population lives. 

43. Of all the schemes undertaken to supply the Punjab with electric 
energy, the Mundi Hydro-Electric Scheme is by far the most important. Work on 
this scheme was started in 1926, and is now rapidly approaching completion. 
It is expected that the spring of 1933 will see many towns in the Punjab electri¬ 
fied and cheap power for industries and home consumption available even in out 
of the way places. The scheme consists of tapping the waters of the Uhl river, a 
tributary of the Beas. passing it through a mountain by means of a tunnel 2\ miles 
long and 9i feet in diameter, and dropping it bv means of two steel pipes down the 
hill-side 2,000 feet to Jogindar Nagar (in Mundi State), where the power house 
is situated. The water will operate four generators, which will pass their electri¬ 
cal energy' on to a transformer station and by means of over 400 miles of trans¬ 
mission line to various parts of the Punjab. 

The total cost incurred up to the 31st March 1932 is Rs. 382 46 lakhs ; tho- 
figures for the two principal items arc quoted below. 

(1) the tunnel .. • • • • 8105 lakhs 

(2) the trunk and branch transmission lines .. „ 117 26 „ 

No other scheme, hitherto launched, has such far-reaching possibilities as 
the Hydro-electric Scheme. As at present estimated, power for industrial pur¬ 
poses will be available at one-third the present rates and for lights and fans at 
half the present rates. The scheme is thus expected to give a great impetus to a 
general industrial development in more ways than one. 

44. Broad-casting is one of the wonders of the present age. It enables an 
audience by means of radio to hear from incredibly long distances speeches, music, 
commercial news, etc. It is the cheapest and the quickest means of approaching 
the public. Broad-casting sets can be fixed up in hundreds of towns and villages 
and enable their possessors to hear from a central transmitting station simultane¬ 
ously. This method of education is more effective than any other kind of propa¬ 
ganda-press, platform or the screen. Any knowledge imparted by this means 
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among the illiterate masses of this Province, who cannot he taught by any other 
means, can surely be regarded as of inestimable value. At the present moment 
the only transmitting station in the Province, which was opened in Lahore in 
October 1930, is maintained by the Young .Men’s Christian Association and func¬ 
tions only from October to May. It can be picked up regularly throughout the 
central Punjab and occasionally in the whole of the Northern India. The total 
number of receiving sets in the Province is about 1,500. 

Broad-casting is still in its infancy in the Pun ab, but in view of its 
increasing popularity it has, I believe, a great future before it. 

SECTION 6.—MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 

45. Having summarized in the last section the progress made by the Pro- 
vince in several directions we may now examine the interccnsal increase in the don- 
population. The population of the Punjab has increased during the last decade by 
3,389,343 or by 13 5 per cent., which is a rate of growth higher than that recorded 
at any previous census. The increase in British Territory amounts to 2,895.374 
or 13-9 per cent, and that in the Punjab States to 493,969 or 112 per cent. Dur¬ 
ing the last fifty years the population of the Province has risen from 20,800,995 
to 28,490,857 or by 37 per cent. The corresponding figure of increase for British 
Territory is 6,641,540 or 39'2 per cent, and for Punjab States 1,048.322 or 27’1 
per cent. The table below shows for the Punjab and some of the principal foreign 
countries the actual rise in population since 1881 together with the percentages 
of increase. 


Country. 

1031. 

1881. 

Variation. 

Percentage. 

Punjab 

. . 28,490.857 

20,800,905 

7,689.862 

37-0 

Brilith Territory 

.. 23.SS0.S5J 

16.939,312 

6.641.510 

392 

Punjab Slater .. 

4,910,005 

3.861,683 

1.048,322 

27-1 

India .. 

.. 352.837,778 

253,806,330 

98,041.448 

39-0 

England and Wale* 

.. 39,988,000 

25.074.43J* > 

14.013,561 

54*0 

Franco . • 

.. 41.880,000 

37,672.018 

4,187,952 

11*1 

Sweden •* 

.. 0,182.000 

4,065,008 

1.596,332 

35-<> 

.lapan •. 

.. 64,700.000 

35,760.000 

28.931.000 

80-0 

United State* of America 

.. 124,070,000 

50,150,000 

73,914,000 

147*4 


During the last fifty years the population of this Province has risen by a 
percentage almost equal to that of India. The rate of growth is, however, much 
smaller than that of England and Wales for the same period, although the latter 
lose much of their population by emigration. France, which has the smallest 
rise of all civilized countries, is of course an exception. The rise in Sweden is 
about the same as in India, and it would have been much greater but for large 
emigration to America. The rise in Japan, which is due more or less to natural 
causes, is twice as much as in the Punjab, while the extraordinary rise in the 
population of the United States of America is nearly four times as much. 

The increase during the last decade is phenomenal, and was certainly 
not expected, particularly when it is realised that the number of deaths 
caused by the influenza epidemic of 1918 in British Territory alone was about a 
million, out of which the deaths in the reproducing section (aged 15 — 10) were 
417,699(205,399 males and 212,300 females). The recuperative power of the 
Province is, however, well-known and the birth-rate after an epidemic or famine 
soon recovers its former level, while the death-rate keeps low. This has been 
ascribed sometimes to the weeding out of the weak elements of society, as evidenced 
by the fact that in 1919 the death-rate fell to 28 3 per mille and in 1922 to 22 per 
mille, which is the lowest on record since 1877. As regards the birth-rate, it had 
dropped to 396 per mille during 1918, the year of the influenza, but rose to 40 3 in 
the following year and to 42 9 in 1920 as against 43’8, the average of the decade. 
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During the last decade the birth-rate maintained a high level, while the 
death-rate was particularly low during most of the years. The natural increase, 
i.e., the excess of births over deaths, though considerable, does not account for the 
total rise in population, and the amount of migration has further to be taken into 
account and undoubtedly has a considerable effect on the population figures. 
The exodus from the Province is much greater than the influx. The statistics 
obtained at this census show that 705,605 Punjab-born persons were enumerated 
outside the Province, while 674,152 persons enumerated within the Province had 
been born outside its limits. This excess of emigration over immigration has 
also to be reckoned with. 

It has also to be borne in mind that the record of births and deaths cannot 
be entirely depended upon, and errors apart from omissions, which must be con¬ 
siderable especially in the case of births, are also accompanied by errors that 
creep in during compilation under a system, which does not enjoy the benefit of 
centralisation. 

Before entering upon further discussion about the rate of increase in the 
population and ascertaining how far it is due to natural causes it will be well here 
to indicate by means of a map the varying rates of increase in different parts of the 
Province. In colony areas, where there is a considerable amount of immigration, 
and where the economic prosperity and sanitary conditions secure for the populace 

a large excess 
of births over 
deaths, the 
rate of increase 
is not at all a 
matter for sur¬ 
prise. The map 
in the margin 
shows at a 
glance the per¬ 
centages of in¬ 
crease for the 
various dis¬ 
tricts and 
states. A com¬ 
parison with 
the density 
map at page 13 

will show that the areas with the largest percentage of increase are not 
neressarilr those with the maximum density, and this is far from being the 
case except in one or two districts. It is, however, obvious that the popula¬ 
tion is gravitating towards the south-west, where the canal colonies are 
situated. In this tract the population is growing apace, and the rise in the 
Montgomery District is as large as 45 8 per cent., in Multan 321 per cent., and in 
Bahawalpur State 26 per cent. Of course, the main cause is the influx of 
cultivators into these areas as a result of colonization. 

There is a danger, however, of over-estimating the rise in population if 
expressed in the form of percentages as certain districts, which were sparse¬ 
ly populated, show a high percentage of increase without the population having 
approached the density of thickly populated non-colony districts. Mianwali is 
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a case in point and although it is the 23rddistrict in the order of absolute increase, 
it has the ninth highest percentage of rise. A more suitable way to estimate the 
rise in population of a locality is to examine the rise in the number of persons per 

square mile, 
for this corre¬ 
lates the rise 
in the number 
of persons 
with the ex¬ 
tent of the 
area on which 
they are 
spread. The 
map iu the 
margin shows 
the increase 
in the number 
of persons per 
square mile in 
each district 

I "Create in Ike number of pertone per *?«ars mile. ( 1921 — 31.) and State 

during the last decade. It will be seen that Montgomery is among the 
few districts, which claim an increase of over 70 persons per square mile, and 
it has also the highest percentage increase. On the other hand Lahore, 

Amritsar, Jullundur and Ludhiana, while showing a large increase in the 
number of persons per square mile, do not exhibit such a large percentage of 
increase for the obvious reason that they were already congested. In Lyallpur, 

Sialkot and Gurdaspur the population has risen considerably both in respect 
of the total increase and increase per square mile. In Multan and Bahawalpur 
the increase per square mile is still very much less than in the districts men¬ 
tioned above. Before Bahawalpur becomes densely populated like the neigh¬ 
bouring District of Multan, it will absorb nearly 200,000 more persons, and in 
view of its agricultural development, such a contingency does not appear to 
be very remote. 

40. In the ordinary course of events the population may vary at each 
census owing (1) to a difference in the standard of accuracy attained at different lion in u>* 

~ it* Population. 

censuses, (2) to variation in area, (3) to excess of births over deaths or vice versa 
and (4) to migration. For the sake of convenience the last three causes will be 
dealt with first. To illustrate the variation in population resulting from changes 
in area, it may be stated that the population of the Punjab in 1901 was smaller 
than in 1891 because during the intervening period a considerable portion had been 
taken away from it to constitute the North-West Frontier Province. As a matter 
of fact in the areas, which continued to form the Province, the population showed 
an increase as observed in Section 4 above. When we refer to the population 
of the Province or any of its parts at a past census, we mean the population that 
resided in the area as constituted at present. In this way alone a comparison is 
possible, and it is after the necessary adjustments that variations at each census 
are given in Imperial Table II for the Province as well as for all districts and states.* 

•The revia <i total population of Lyallpur ami Sbi ikhupura for 1921 comra to l,dO0,6<t) mraona 
(662,320 male*. H7;50 L-maka) and 582,8116 (320,404 males. 256,491 females), respectively, and not as 
shown In Imperial Table II. 
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Natural 
Increase. 
Births and 
Dttihs. 


The external changes of boundaries during the last decade which affect 
the population of the Province have been described in Section 1 and 
the increase in population due to them is only 454 for the 1921 Census, 
which is negligible. All the same the figures of 1921 and of previous 
censuses in Table II havo been adjusted. 


47. We can now take up the subject of natural increase in the popula¬ 
tion. There have been 8,700.082 births and 6,260,408 deaths during the last 
decade in British Territory, where a uniform system of registration obtains.* 
The above figures do not include those for the Biloch Trans-frontier tract 
of Dera Chazi Khan District, for which vital statistics are not available. 

Ignoring the effect of migration for a moment and adding the births to, 
and subtracting the deaths from, the population enumerated at the Census of 
1921 we would obtain the population of the Province, as warranted by natural 
increase. This simple expedient, applied to the figures for British Territory, 

Crocus population of 1821 .. .. 20,658,720 gives TCSlllt as shown in the 


Add excess of births over 1821 —30 death* during . , 

the d'cadr, 1921—30. .. .. 2,438,674 margin. 1 his indicates that the 

Calculated population 1931 .. .. 23.008,394 actual population is greater 

Croaua population 1931 .. .. 23,551.210 , , ,. , , , 

Exccaa in ccn»ua population 1931 .. .. 452,816 than the estimated population. 


An attempt may now be made to calculate the population after taking into 
account the element of migration during the last decade. The vital statistics do 
not include the particulars of persons, who were born in the Punjab but left it 
during the decade, or those who were born elsewhere and came to reside therein. 
As no information is available as to the number of such persons, the only alter¬ 
native is to make an estimate from the material at our disposal. That material 
consists of the number of persons enumerated in the Punjab with a foreign 
birth-place (immigrants), the number of the Punjab-born enumerated in other 
provinces and some foreign countries (emigrants), and the total number of births 
and deaths recorded during the last ten years. In making an estimate of 
migration we will have to assume that the waves of migration are constant 
from year to year; and that those who migrate do not return. The proportion 
of the population, which migrates to and from the Province, is so small, being 
only between 3 and 5 per cent., respectively, of the total population, that it 
should not affect the results to any appreciable extent, even if the calculations 
err slightly on one side or the other. 

The number of the present migrants is known to us, and we can obtain 
from the last Census Report the number of persons born in the Punjab 
and enumerated outside in 1921, while the same Report will also give 
us the number of persons bom outside and enumerated in the Province in 1921. 
These we may call the emigrants and immigrants of 1921. The figures of emi¬ 
grants of 1931, as communicated by I he Census Commissioner, and immigrants 
in our own records contain some of the persons, who had migrated prior to 1921 
and were still alive. If we could find out their number we would be in a position 
to ascertain the number of persons who migrated during the last decade. 
The only means to ascertain the former figure is the application of a suitable death- 
rate to the total number of migrants of 1921. While determining the death-rate 
we have to bear in mind the fact that the persons, who leave the Province of their 
birth, are generally in the prime of their lives, and as a rule, come from the more 
energetic and healthy section of society. They include a comparatively small 


•4 l,3»ti birtl.il and 30,101 d-alh*. rgimored in cantonm-nUi. nituat.d in Britiah Territory, have boro added 
to figure* supplied by the Public Health Department (or the •tatistical Punjab. ” 
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number of children and aged people, and consequently the death-rate among them 
is considerably smaller than in the total population. The mean death-rate of the 
Punjab for the last decade was 28‘6 per millc, and assuming that the emigrants do 
not go to localities more unhealthy than their own, and in this assumption we are 
on firm ground since most of the emigrants were enumerated in the neighbouring 
provinces or states, a death-rate of 20 per mill? will be quite appropriate to 
. adopt. If this death-rate is applied we find that ^th of the persons, who 
had migrated prior to 1921, died every year so that at the time of the present 
census Jth of them in all would be dead and the number of present survivors 
will thus be -1th of the total strength of the emigrants in 1921. 

Having ascertained the number of survivors umong persons, who went from 
or came into the Province prior to 1921, we can work out similar figures for the 
last decade. It will not, however, suffice merely to subtract the survivors from 
the total emigrants or the immigrants recorded at this census, because some of the 
immigrants or emigrants of the decade too must have died during the decade. 
Applying the same death-rate and still keeping to the assumption of the constant 
waves we find that of 1,000 emigrants leaving the Province during the first year 
of the decade ten will have died at the end of the year, and 20 will die 
in each of the next nine years, leaving 810 of them surviving in 1931. 
Similarly, of the 1,000, who went out in the second year of the decade 830 will 
have been left and so on in the ascending scale till we find that of 10,000 emigrants 
going out of the Province in each of the ten years, 9,000 will be surviving at the 
time of the census. The same method may be used in respect of the immigrants. 
Now if we subtract the survivors of the immigrants of the period prior to 1921 
from all the emigrants of 1931 we will obtain £th of the emigrants 
of the last decade. The result can be shown in the form of the following 
equation : — 

E *u _ 9 p 

11—JCJSI— 


or 

9E=10E„—8E tl 

Where E,, represents emigrants of 1931, E*, emigrants according to the 
1921 Census and E the emigrants of the decade, 1921—31. 

Similarly, if I (denoting immigrants) is substituted for E in the above 
equation, we can obtain the number of immigrants comine into the Province 
during the last decade. 

We know that E ai =1,065,897 and E,, =903,348 
1*1=895,547 and In =856,951. 

By substituting these values in the above formula we get E=381,354, and 
1=233,318. Therefore I^E=148,036, or in other words the excess of emigration 
over immigration in the Punjab during the last decade amounts to 149,036. Sub- 

23.098.3tu traeting this from the figures 


Calculated population (1931) by vital statittica .. 
Deduct exerts of emigrants over immigrant* 
during tbe dread” .. •• 

Estimated population .. • • • • 

Cencut population of 1931 excluding Biloch Trana- 
frontier Tract 

Excma of ccmos population over rati mated popu¬ 
lation .. . • •. 


148,03(1 

22.960,358 


obtained in the elementary 
table above we get the result 
as shown in the margin. The 
last line in the table indicates 


23,551,210 
600,852 

that there is an excess of about 600,000 in the enumerated over the calculated 
population of British Territory in 1931. We may now proceed to explain this 
excess. 

The enumerated population of 1921 was in defect of the calculated popu¬ 
lation of that year. If re-calculated with the help of the vital statistics and the 
figures of migration since 1911 by the same method as has been used above 
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Census population ol 1911 (excluding Bikn li Trans- 
frontier Tract) .. .. .. 10,660.489 

Add excess of births over deaths (19! 1—201 .. 1,409,348 


the population of 1921 appears 
to have been under-emimerat- 


Doduct exooM of cmigronti o Ter immigrant > during ■’ * etl bv about 160.000 as indicat- 

(1911—20) .. * ^ ,, 141.463 

Calculated population 1921 .. .! ” 20.818,344 ed in the margin. Subtracting 

Census population 1921 .. .. .. 20,658.720 

Defect m census population 1921 .. .. ’ 169^24 this figure we find that there 

is an excess of 441,228 in the enumerated population of British Territory over 
the calculated population. Some of the remaining portion of this excess is 
accounted for by the over-statement of the population which can be tested by 
other internal evidence afforded by the statistics. An attempt will be made at 
the end of the next section to summarize the causes of inaccuracy in the figures of 
the total population on this account. Further, allowance has to be made about 
the return home of demobilized soldiers and rehabilitation of certain emigrants. 
Some portion of this excess perhaps results from a more complete enumeration 
of backward areas. It will be reasonable to assume that these factors account 
for half of the excess, the remainder works out at 94 per cent, of the total 
population. 


At. DUtribu 48. We may now attempt to study how the increase in population has 

altered the age distribution of the Province or the proportions of the sexes. 
We shall also notice in the next paragraph what influence the different religions 
have on the growth of the population. 

The effect of the movement of the population on age distribution can be 
Percentage of variation in Age-distribution (1921—31). examined by 

means of the 
marginal table. 
Certain quinquen- 
n ial age-groups 
have been amalga¬ 
mated to elimi- 


Frorioce and Natural Divisions 


Punjab Province 

1. Indo-Cangctic Plain Writ 

2. Himalayan 

3. Sub-Himalayan 

4. North-West Dry Area 


All ages. 

0—10 

10—16 

15—40 

40-60 

and 

ovtir. 

+13* 

+149 

+ 17 1 

+ 206 

+3-4 

-14-2 

+ 11-4 

+12-5 

+ 17-8 

+ 19T 

+ 3-1 

-131 

+6'4 

+ 99 

+ 81 

+ 9-3 

— 0-2 

-20-5 

+ lli» 

+ 13*7 

+ 1.T4 

-4-17*5 

+ 1-2 

-16-7 

+2 IS 

+213 

jf-2'2‘2 

+290 

+ 7-6 

-12-3 


nate ns far as possible the effect of different methods of tabulation, adopted 
at this and the last census, and to show the results in a form easily compre¬ 
hensible. The groups appearing in this table coincide with well-known 
divisions of human life, viz., childhood, youth, and middle and old ages. The 
figures are given for the Province as well as for Natural Divisions. The 
most striking fact is an all round decline in the number of persons aged 60 and 
over. This is, however, entirely due to the figures of the present census having 
been compiled by methods different to those of 1921 . This subject is further dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter IV where the cause of this deficiency is fully explained 
The next age period which attracts attention is that of ages 15 to 40, and in 
this there is generally a large increase over the figures of 1921. This is due to the 
corresponding age period at last census having been adversely affected by the 
influenza epidemic. The effect of that epidemic I8 also noticeable in the age 
period 40 to 60, which shows a comparatively small increase, the persons now 
between these ages being the survivors of the affected population. 

The effect of immigration into the North-West Drv Area is reflected in the 
larger percentage of increase in the population aged between 15 and 40 which 
is usually the most active period of life. The same reason accounts for the propor¬ 
tionally higher increase in ages 40-60 in this area. The growth in the 
population under 10 and from 10 to 15 is comparatively high in all Natural 
Divisions and indicates the “ renewal ” of the population. 
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49. The movement of the population has but slightly altered the sex ^ L Propor ' 
proportion of the Province or its Natural Divisions as indicated by the table 
below, which also gives the figures for certain other provinces. 

Number of females per 1,000 males (Actual Population.) 


Locality. 

1831. 

1821. 

Locality. 

• 

183L 

Punjab Province 

la 

• • 

S3I 

828 

North-West Frontier Province 

•• 

843 

British Territory 

-• 


S31 

830 

Delhi 

•• 

722 

Punjab States .. 



832 

820 

United Province* 

•• 

800 

lodo*QftDgctic Plain Writ 



813 

805 

Kihor and Orissa .. 

•• 

1.008 

Himalayan .. 

• • 

•• 

80S 

807 

Bengal .. .. 

•• 

824 

Sab-Himalayan 



847 

852 

Burma .. 

•• 

858 

North-Weal Dry Arm 



S31 

827 

Central Provinces .. 

•• 

8.880 

Urban •• 

• • 


70S 

718 

Madras 

-• 

1,026 

Rural .. 

• • 

•• 

830 

841 





The proportion of females has on the whole increased slightly, but is still 
one of the lowest in India. The conditions in each Natural Division remain much 
the same as in 1921. A slight decrease is noticeable in the case of the Sub- 
Himalayan and Himalayan Divisions. In the case of the former the deorease is 
to a considerable extent due to the return of disbanded soldiers to the Districts 
of Jhelum, Attock, Sialkot and Gujrat. The insignificant decrease in the 
Himalayan Division is due to the decrease in Kangra for the same reason. 

There has been an increase in the number of females iu rural areas and 
corresponding decrease in urban areas, which shows that more males than 
females have moved to the towns from rural areas. 

50. In order to ascertain the influence of religion on the movement of the influsnes 

. .of Religion 

population we will examine the distribution of the population according to religion on ib« 
at different periods. An examination on these lines indicates that every 10,000 0 t the*"" 

of the population at each census was distributed Po,utaUo,L 
as in the margin. These figures indicate that 


Year. 

Hindu. Sikh. 

Muslim. Christian. 

1881 

4,381 

824 

4,758 

14 

1881 

.. 4,358 

822 

4,778 

21 

1901 

.. 4.127 

863 

4,9«1 

27 

1911 

.. 3.578 

1,211 

5,107 

82 

1921 

.. 3.500 

1,238 

5.105 

133 

1831 

.. 3,018 

1.429 

5,240 

148 


the proportion of Sikhs, Christians and 
-Muslims to the total population has been on 
the increase during the last fifty years. In 
other words these communities have increased at a higher rate than 
Hindus. Sncli an examination of the figures, however, does not indicate 
the actual pace at which the population of each religion has varied or the 
extent to which it has affected the total population. The percentage 

of actual variation is shown in the 
marginal table for different reli¬ 
gion? for the past six censuses. 
It is evident, that Hindus have 
decreased while the other coinmu- 
13SM-8 nities have increased. The increase 



1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1881 

Kmjoio*. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


1891. 

1801. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

,1931. 

Hindus 

9-8 

•7 

-15-3 

. ,T4 

23 

—5-8 

Sikhs 

10-2 

110 

37-0 

7-8 

31*0 

138-1 

Muslims 

10-8 10-4 

0-5 

5-5 

16-6 

5P2 

Christians . • 

70*5 

. 

355 

20P3 

70*5 

28-0 

1394-8 

Total 

+102 

+5J -2t +6-5 

+ 135 

+375 


shall see later on, is not. due to natural causes alone, but is also due to a consider¬ 
able extent to conversion. The rise among Muslims, which would seem entirely 
to be due to natural increase, is considerably higher than the rise in the total 
population which would not be se great if the Muslims did not form the pro- 
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portion of the total population that they do. The very high percentage of 
rise among Sikhs and Christians does not affect the total population to any 
appreciable extent. 

The above remarks 
are borne out by the 
table in the margin 
which show the number 
of births in each com¬ 
munity and the average 
birth, death and survival 
rates for the last decade. 
The term Hindus includes Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists, for whom separate 
figures are not available. In the case of Christians, the figures for Indian 
C hristians alone are shown for the purpose of comparison. It is evident 
from this table that the survival rate is highest among Indian Christians 
and fairly high among Muslims, who have higher birth and death rates than 
the Hindus. 


1021—31. 

Hindu.-. 

-I 

Muslim*. 

Indian 

Christians. 

Birth* (thousands) 

.. 36tW 

4874 

133 

Averse*' birth-rate 

.. AO'S* 

42-88 

44-10 

Average death-rate 

.. 30-23 


27-68 

Survival rate 

.. 10-66 

12-46 

16-52 


SECTION 7.—MOVEMENT IN SMALLER UNITS. 

51. In the last section certain maps were inserted to show the distri¬ 
bution and movement of population. From a closer study of these an idea 
of the density by districts and the rate of increase in different areas can be 
formed. In this section we shall endeavour to examine the increase in the 
smaller units and find out its cause and effect and thus come to some conclusion 
as to the possible trend of future growth. 

We shall begin by examining the growth in each Natural Division and 

then work down to indi¬ 
vidual districts and 
States. The table in the 
margin shows the abso¬ 
lute and percentage 
increase during the last 
decade as well as the 
percentage increase dur¬ 
ing the previous decade 
in each Natural Divi¬ 
sion. The percentage 
increase for the last 

»i ., ^ . . . decade is largest in the 

North-West Dry Area, being 21 -5 per cent. It is close upon 12 per cent in the 

Sub-Himalayan, slightly less in the Indo-Gangetic Plain, and only 5 4 per cent 

m the Himalayan. The absolute increase, however, is greatest in the Indo^ 

Gangetic Plain though the North-West Dry Area is not far behind in this 

respect. The Sub-Himalayan comes next and the Himalavan last of all The 

large increase in the population of North-West Dry Area is responsible to 

a large extent for the remarkable rise in the total population of the Province 

This area, which ,s still far from being fully developed, claimed the highest 

percentage of Increase even during the previous decade whcn ^ . 

of the Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan Divisions was almost stationary 


Natural Division. 

Absolute 

inerraar. 

, Increase txm cext. 

is ropcLATios. 


1021—31. 

1011—2 L 


3JS9.343 

136 

56 

Indo-Gangetic Plain 

West. 

1,314.034 

11-4 

6-8 

Himalayan .. 

93,462 

6-4 

•8 

Sub-Himalayan 

688.360 

11-0 

•7 

North-West Dry Area 

1.203.408 

21-6 

0-4 
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52. The table in the margin 
compares the actual variation in 
population for each district with the 
fluctuation in cultivated area and 
the excess of births over deaths. 
The districts are shown in the order 
of increase in total population. In 
the Districts of Montgomery, Multan 
and Mianwali cultivated area has 
increased by more than two lakhs of 
acres in each case, accompanied by a 
big natural increase. The former 
feature indicates undoubtedly the large 
influx of cultivators into the two first- 
named districts. Tn Mianwali the 
indigenous population has multiplied 
at a rate unknown since 1881, obvious¬ 
ly owing to the large increasef in 
cultivated area. The percentage of 
matured area in this district is now 
much larger than it was during the 
previous decade. 

•For the purpose of this Oolnmn the figures of 1921-22 and 1930-31 have been taken. 


Serial So. 

District. 

Variation 
in po¬ 
pulation 
in 

thousand*. 

1921-30. 

dec ream" i, 
cultivated 
area in 
thousands 
of acres. 
1921-22 
to 

1930-31.» 

Excess of 
births over 
deaths in 
thousands. 

1921—30. 

I. 

Montgomrrr 


314 

201 

138 

o_ 

Multan 

, . 

286 

270 

148 

3. 

Lahore 

. _ 

249 

24 

118 

4. 

Amritsar 


188 

14 

130 

5. 

Lyallpur 

• a 

142 

132 

229 

«. 

.fulliindur 

, , 

121 

9 

148 

7. 

Gurdaapur 

. . 

no 

29 

124 

8 . 

Sheikhupura 

• • 

114 

65 

89 

9. 

Gujranwala 


113 

• a 

72 

10. 

Ludhiana 


105 

15 

88 

11. 

Hoshiarpur 

• • 

105 

20 

127 

12 . 

Sialkot 

. . 

102 

— 1 

91 

13. 

Shahpur 

• . 

102 

157 

87 

14. 

tiujral 

• • 

98 

23 

58 

IS. 

•fining 

• . 

94 

67 

98 

16. 

Hi»«ar 

. . 

83 

9 

94 

17. 

Attock 

, , 

72 

—6 

49 

18. 

Rawalpindi 

• • 

68 

—5 

51 

19. 

Jli'luUl 


<W 

1 

37 

20. 

Ambala 


61 

12 

56 

21. 

Fcroaopore 

• *■ 

58 

65 

131 

22. 

Gurgaon 

•• 

58 

12 

79 

23. 

Mianwali 


53 

213 

51 

24. 

Kangra 


35 

4 

27 

25. 

Rohtak 

« . 

33 

—8 

49 

26. 

Dera Ghari Khati 

85 

— 174 

32 

27. 

Kama) 

• • 

24 

—40 

7 

28. 

Muzaffnrgarh 

• • 

23 

—8 

31 

29. 

Simla 

• a 

— 0 

• • 

1 


In districts such as Shahpur, Lyallpur, Sheikhupura, Jhang and Feroze- 
pore, cultivated area has risen substantially though not at all to the same extent 
as in the three districts, mentioned above, and in these also there has been a 
large natural increase, which in the case of Lyallpur, Jhang and Ferozepore is 
even higher than the total increase. 

In certain other districts there has been a large natural increase, un¬ 
accompanied by a corresponding rise in cultivated area. The total rise in popu¬ 
lation in these districts, however, is smaller than the natural increase, indicating 
that there has been actually some emigration from them. Such districts are 
Jullundur, Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur, Rohtak, Hissar, Gurgaon, Dera Ghazi Khan 
and Muzaffargarh, which comprise some of the best and some of the poorest 
districts of the Province. It can safely be said that in these districts the popu¬ 
lation has reached a stage where its pressure is being felt on the resources. 
Of course, the rate of the natural increase in population varies considerably 
in various districts, and presumably fluctuates with the ability of the in¬ 
habitants to improve the means of subsistence. The true extent of migration 
from these districts is not equivalent to the difference between the actual and 
the natural increase, but the figures point to the existence of this important 
movement in no uncertain manner. 


As regards the remaining Districts, namely Lahore, Amritsar. Gujranwala, 
Ludhiana, Sialkot, Gujrat, Attock, Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Arabala, Kangra and 
Kamal, the actual rise in population is not fully accounted for, either by natural 
increase as indicated by vital statistics or by the increase in cultivated area. 


Movement la 
Each Brit lib 
Dtstrlet. 


t It U problematic us to whether increase in resoarcea results in larger population or rue in population 
rnaulta in increaaed resources. In thia Province tbc former aeema to be the gcm-ral rule. r * 
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Some of these districts have a large urban population which is not solely 

dependent upon land. 


Diatrict. 

Rural Pofulatios. 

INCREASE OK DECKS- 

ASK PER CRNT. IN 

Emigrant* 

TO CARAL 
COLO 3C IRS 

OCRING 

TWK 

OSOADI 

Absolute 

increase 

(1921—31). 

Natural 

increase 

(1921—31). 

Average 

yearly 

matured 

area. 

Average 

yearly 

irrigated 

area. 

1. Lahore 

66,621 

90.777 

+7 

+ 11 


2. Amritnar 

70.510 

109.104 

+ 10 

+20 

32.605 

•3. Sialkot 

-5.918 

78.772 

-9 

+22 

26,047 

ft. Gojranwala 

72.479 

03.323 

+4 

+7 

2,901 

8. Gujrat .. 

87,129 

52,905 

+27 

+52 

21.896 

6. Ludhiana 

08.803 

73,703 

+ 10 

+31 

11.144 


be better to examine 
the growth of the 
rural population. Some 
of the relevant figures 
are quoted in the 
rgin for the dis- 
ts which possess a 
large urban population, 
and for Gujrat, which lies close to them. This analysis clearly explains the rise 
in the rural population of districts like Lahore, Amritsar, Sialkot and Ludhiana 
where there is a larger natural increase than the absolute increase recorded 
at the census. The conditions in these districts thus resemble those obtaining 
in Jullundur, Gurdaspur and other districts in the third group dealt with 
above, and there is a considerable emigration from them. The conditions in 
the villages of Sialkot District, in point of emigration, are even more advanced 
as there is an actual decrease in the rural population, and the whole of the 
large natural increase has proved inadequate to counteract it. Xumerous 
cultivators of this district, whose lands were damaged by water-logging, have 
been allotted colony land in the Montgomery District, and in some cases whole 
villages have been transplanted to the Xili Bar Colony. There has also been 
emigration from the district to Bahawalpur State and even to such distant 
places as Rampur, Gwalior, Bikaner and Sind. 

The rise in tho rural population of Gujranwala may bo partly due to the 
increase in irrigated area. The increase in Gujrat is undoubtedly due to a 

large extent to the extension of canal irrigation, 
particularly in the uplands of Phalia Tahsil, as 
indicated by the marginal table. 


Tahail. 

Population 
in 1931. 

Percentage 
of rise. 

Gujrat 
Kharian .. 
Phalia .. 

310.370 

275,947 

330,110 

70 

10-3 

18-6 


District. 

Increase in rural 

POPCTaATION 

Migration 

to 

colonies. 

Percentage or varia¬ 

tion in 

Actual 

1921—31. 

Natural 

1921—31. 

Average 

matured 

area. 

Average 

irrigat-d 

area. 

Karnal 

3.109 

4.049 

1.142 

8 

5 

Kangra 

:13.792 

25,810 

1.327 



Jh-lum 

86,085 

35.414 

10,865 

14 

—1.1 

Rawalpindi 

48.303 

11,040 

5,777 

12 

— 1 

At took .. 

55.138 

46.430 

4,039 

12 



naming districts, 
which lie in the east, 
north and north-west 
are given in the 
margin. The absolute 
increase in Karnal 
District is the 


owing to its bad climate. In the other four Districts, Kangra, Jheltun, 
Rawalpindi and Attock, rural population has risen considerably more than the 
natural increase would warrant. These four districts are foremost in the 
Province in providing recruits for the Army, and evidently the large number 
of men demobilised during the last decade is to a great extent responsible for 
the difference in the natural and the actual increase. It is also probable that 
the vastness and hilly nature of these districts and the dearth of suitable 
roads render their vital statistics comparatively less reliable. 

* Tho are* figure* of Sialkot ahoir variation ainee J921-22 
• lintrirt thC OU,Pr 00,007 ‘ 0d Bah *' r * 1 P ur b~n quoted a. part of th, 
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Reference has been made in the table in the last paragraph to the amount 
of emigration to colonies in the case of certain districts. A study of the effect 
of the total inter-district migration is not possible, as figures of birth-place by 
districts were not sorted on the present occasion except in the case of colony 
districts. Most of the inter-district migration except to towns is, however, of the 
casual type and more or less balanced by equal movements in opposite directions. 

As regards the growth of the population in towns, it is obvious that the 
causes for the growth arc not so apparent in tli,eir case as in rural areas. In the 
case of towns in most eases the natural increase is only a fraction of the rise in 
actual population, the main factor being immigration from rural areas, other 
towns or even from places outside the Province. The subject of the increase in 
urban areas will be examined at length in tho next Chapter. Here it will suffice 
to say that the urban population, which is only about one-seventh of the rural, 
has increased at a comparatively much faster rate. 

53 . The subject of pressure on resources is a rather complicated one, 
and in the census report of a province, which is predominantly agricultural, 
all that we can do is to study the pressure of population on agricultural resources, 
with main reference to the density of rural population and its incidence 
on sown and matured areas. Reference has already been made in the 
last paragraph to the pressure on tho resources of certain districts, from 
which there is a steady stream of emigration to the canal colonies. This migra¬ 
tion tends to equalize the pressure on the resources in different parts of the 
Province, but there are certain impediments to perfect equalization, for example 
the great attachment of hiunan beings to the surroundings in which they have 
been brought up. We can on the whole make general remarks about the condi¬ 
tions in each area, as found at the time of the census, to indicate where there is 
room for further expansion. 

The conditions in each district vary considerably, and the rural popula¬ 
tion though mainly supported by agriculture is also helped by the presence of 
other natural advantages, such as extensive pasturage and income from the 
sale of milk, gU and wool. The Punjab peasant or the village menial has not 
yet taken, to any appreciable extent, to subsidiary industries such as 
sericulture, lac-rearing, orchard-growing, bee-farming, etc., for augmenting 
his income directly or indirectly so that he is almost entirely dependent 

on agricul¬ 
ture. First 
of all we 
may exa¬ 
mine the 
density of 
rural popu¬ 
lation per 
square mile 
of the rural 
area. The 
map in the 
margin 
shows 
this at a 
glance. The 
districts 
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Density 


Density 

District. 


District. 

p<V nquorr 
mile. 

1 

* 

1 

•j 


are arranged according to 
rural density in the table 
appearing in the margin. 


British Territory 

2 09 


•Jullundur 

627 


Sialkot 

546 


Amritsar 

527 


Gurdaspur 

190 


Hoshiarpur 

453 


Ludhiana 

403 


Gujrat 

3841 


Lyallpur 

.343 


Lahore 

331 


Ambala 

330 


Gurgaon 

301 


Rohtak 

290 


Sbeikhupura ., 

287 


Gujranwala 

272 



Rawalpindi 
IVroirpon- 
Kama I 


Montgomery 

Simla 

•Ihrlum 

Multan 

Jhang 

Shabpur 

Hisiiar 

Attock 

Mozaffargarh 

Kangra 

Mianwali 

LVra Oban Khan 


25* This table, while show- 
24 i ing the districts such as 
209 Jullundur, Sialkot, Amritsar, 
Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur, 
}£j Ludhiana, Gujrat and Lyall- 
pur, as having a high density, 
-jiloes not really indicate the 
•» extent of the pressure on re¬ 
sources of certain other dis¬ 


tricts such as Kangra, Simla, Dera Ghazi Khan, Muzaffargarh and Rawal¬ 
pindi, which possess extensive areas but very little cultivation. No 
doubt, the pressure of the rural population on resources can be better studied 
if we know the total annual value of agricultural produce for each district. 
This information, however, is not readily available, and an attempt to obtain it 
would be an exceedingly laborious task, involving the calculation of (a) the annual 
matured area under each crop grown in the district, (6) the normal yield per acre 
of each crop, and (c) the commutation price per maund of each crop. Further, 
we will haV-e to make these calculations in respect of several years, and then 
to strike an average in order to know the value of the total produce of a district 
during an average or representative year of the last decade. Obviously an 
attempt at these elaborate and extensive calculations is not worth the trouble 
for our purpose. We have, therefore, to be content with the.examination of the 
incidence of rural population on a square mile of sown and matured areas. It may 
be necessary to mention that the extent of sown area varies from year to rear, 
being mainly governed by rainfall. In a dry year it contracts, while in a year of 
copious rainfall it extends considerably. So the suitable method is to take the 


average of the decade, and this is done in the table below, which also gives the 
incidence of population on average matured area. Similar figures of incidence 
for the previous decade have also been given with a view to show in what 
districts the incidence has materially altered during the last decade. 


IXCIDKXCR or THE Kl'KAI. roUVLATIOX hKIt SQUARE WILE ox 


District. 


Average 
•own »rr» lor 
the decade 
• ruling in 


Itriti *A Territory 

1. Hoshiarpur .. 

2. Simla 

3. Kangra 

4. Jullundur 

5. Sialkot 

6 . Gurdaspur 

7. Rawalpindi, .. 
S. Amritsar 

9. Gujrat 

10. Muzaflargarh ., 

11. Jhang 

12. Multan 

13. Amhala 

14. Jhrlum 


Average 

matured arm for 
the decade ending 
in 



671 632 
<KU 631 
659 633 
*•22 577 
0o6 5»9 
5X5 541 
561 4US 
5t6 527 
535 651 
533 502 
466 454 
459 447 
454 123 
445 114 


(2) 7S9 (2) 

(3) 733 

(!) SOI 

(4) 671 
(6) 081 

(7) yUI 
(11) 666 

(8) 5S9(I0) 

(5) 585(11) 
<lo) taut (6) 

(13) 486(18) 

(14) ; 543 (14) 
(10) 554(13) 
(18) 540(15) 



581 (It)) 
664 (4)h 
562(11) : 
476(19) . 
516(13) : 
538(14) : 
507(17) : 


District. 


Average 

-own area for Average matured 
the decade i ***“ torthe 
ending in 1 “ cc *d® ending in 


Sbeikhupura 
Montgomery 
Ludhiana 
Gujranwala* 
Dera Ghazi Khan 
Lahore 
Lyallpur 
Karnal 
Gurgaon 
Attock 
Shabpur 
Rohtak 
>Yrozrpore 
Mianwali 
Hiaaar 


n —i 

T’. 



139 465 (12) 
435 307 (6) 
433 t<U (20) 
432 414 (17) 
429 406(19) 
423 403 (21) 
419 372 (22) 
417 430(15) 
370 366 (23) 
347 334 (27) 
333 360 (26) 
330 363 (25) 
291 299(28) 
285 365(24) 
200 212 (29)1 


465(21) 
473(19) 
486(17) 
464 (22) 
622 (9) 
465(20) 
429(24) 
521(16) 
555(12) 
453 (23) 
390 (26) 
428 (25) 
360 (28) 
383 (27) 
324 (29) 


530(1 
583 | 
468 (2 
311 (2 
462 (2 
458(2 
406 (2 
556(1 
523(1 
4.37 (2 
406(2 
406(1 
370 (2 
412 (2 
306 (2 


* In the case of Sbeikhupura and Gujranwala the figures of sown and matnr..l ..... ... „ ,, 

lor the period prior to 1919-20, and an average baa been taken on the figures of the tao years 1919 20 andVwo^L 
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The districts have been arranged in the table according to the incidence 
on the average sown area of the last decade. It is evident that Hoshiarpur, 
Simla, Kangra. Jullundur. Sialkot, Gurduspur. Rawalpindi, Amritsar and 
Gujrat are the most densely populated districts inasmuch as they have the 
largest number of persons per square mile of the sown area. The position of most 
of these is practically the same as at last census. According to the incidence on 
matured area the most congested districts arc Kangra. Hoshiarpur and Simla, 
followed by Sialkot, Jullundur, Rawalpindi, Gurdaspur, Amritsar and Gujrat. 
There are two other districts not in this group, which are 6th and 9th from the 
standpoint of incidence on the matured area and these are Muzaffargarh and 
Dera Ghazi Khan. In both these districts the percentage of matured area 
during the last decade has fallen considerably, being 80 and 00 as against 02 and 
80 for the previous decade, respectively. This drop in the matured area can 
offer some explanation for the small rise in the population of the two districts. 

It is important to realise that the mere fact that certain districts are at the 
head of the list does not necessarily mean that there is a severe pressure on 
their resources. As a matter of fact their fertility of soil or other characteristics 
enable them to support a large population without being subjected to any undue 
strain on the resources. With this note of caution I would resume discussion 
of the nine districts at the top of the list. Hoshiarpur, Simla ami Kangra head 
the list in the order of incidence both on sown and matured areas but they 
all possess several additional advantages. In Hoshiarpur rainfall is copious 
and unlike other districts valuable crops, such as maize, cotton and even sugar¬ 
cane can be grown on lands which are solely dependent on rain. Many of its 
inhabitants serve in the Army, earn their livelihood in other districts as skilled 
labourers and domestic servants, and also go to the colonies across the sea and 
make much money. The men of Kangra are to be found in the Army in consider¬ 
able numbers, and also go out to other districts for odd jobs. In the small 
rural area of Simla the people have the advantage of selling milk and vegetables 
during the summer in Simla town where they have also a field for employment 
of a varied nature. Siulkot has a productive soil, good rainfall and a very 
diligent peasantry. Its marketing facilities have considerably improved as a 
result of the extension in r<»ad and railway communications. Rut as already 
remarked there has been a large exodus from the district during the last decade, 
indicating much pressure on the resources. Gurdaspur and Amritsar lie in the 
same fertile tract, and the ample rainfall in the former is made up by a larger 
irrigation in the latter. Jullundur has a very fertile soil, good rainfall, nume¬ 
rous wells, excellent marketing facilities and agriculturists reputed for excep¬ 
tional diligence. Many of its inhabitants serve in the Army and also migrate to 
Australia and other colonies and at regular intervals send considerable sums of 
money to their families. This district, as also Hoshiarpur. is, however, faced 
with an acute problem which bus an important bearing on its future agricultural 
prospects. The spring level in the greater part of- the two districts has been 
falling steadily during the last decade, and in numerous cases a considerable 
expense has to be incurred by the owners to keep the wells working by means of 
boring and further digging, while many wells have dried up altogether. The 
fall in the sub-soil water level appears to be due to the decrease in rainfall and 
the increase in the number of wells. Unless the conditions improve perceptibly, 
the two districts will have to face an excessive strain on their resources. Rawal¬ 
pindi which was 11th on the list according to the incidence on sown area at last 
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census is now 7th. Numerous men of this district take up military service and 
thus relieve the pressure on its agricultural resources. The town of Rawalpindi, 
as also Murree during summer months, offers considerable employment to the 
men of the neighbouring villages. Gujrat was 5th on the list at last census and 
is now 9th, having benefited considerably by the extension of canal irrigation 
during the last decade. The western part of the district is canal-irrigated, 
while the eastern, which is outside the limits of canal-irrigation, receives ample 
rainfall arid possesses good soil and industrious cultivators. It was re¬ 
marked by my predecessor that there was a considerable strain on the resources 
of this district. As a matter of fact the population of the district has risen by 12 
per cent, during the last decade, and it seems capable of supporting an even 
larger population. 

We shall now turn to the next group of districts, viz., Muzaffargarh, 
Jhang, Multan, Ambala, .Thelum, Sheikhupura and Montgomery. As already 
remarked Muzaffargarh shows unusual pressure on its resources owing to the 
low percentage of its matured area during the last decade. 'Its position accord¬ 
ing to the incidence on matured area was 11th at last census, and is 6th now. 
Jhang, Multan, Ambala and Jhelum are practically where they were at last 
census. Multan despite the enormous rise in population does not indicate any 
greater pressure on its resources than at last census, evidently due to the large 
agricultural development, which has recently taken place. In the case of Jhelmn 
the low hills contain much unfertileland, but it hasadditional resources to support 
its population. Numerous men of this district arc serving in the Army and many 
retired soldiers have been allotted colony land in the Gujrat District and the 
Nili Bar. Shoikhupura and Montgomery have fewer men to support on a square 
mile of the sown and matured areas than at last census, although population 
in both of them has risen very largely, particularly in Montgomery which has 
registered the largest increase in the whole of the Punjab. The reason for this 
is not far to seek; both the districts, particularly Montgomery, have greatly 
developed their resources during the last ten years as a result of the canal- irri¬ 
gation. The obvious conclusion is that though these districts have claimed an 
unusual rise in population they are still capablo of supporting a larger number 
of people at the standard of living that the people of congested districts are 
accustomed to. 

The next group of districts comprises Ludhiana, Gujrahwala, Dera Ghazi 
Khan. Lahore, Lyallpur and Karnal. As already remarked the pressure on the 
resources of Dera Ghazi Khan seems to be very great. Ludhiana and Gujran- 
wala despite a large rise in population have practically maintained their posi¬ 
tion on the list. In the latter district many thousand acres of cultivated land 
have been damaged by water-logging, but irrigated area has increased during 
the last decade, as also the percentage of maturity. Thus the pressure on 
resources is in no way greater than it was at last census. Lahore and Lyallpur 
are exactly where they were on the list at last census, and in the case of the 
latter, the indication in spite of the considerable rise in population is that it is 
still capable of supporting a larger number of people. Karnal was 15th on the 
list at last census, and is now seven places lower down, evidently because its 
population has risen by no more than 2 per cent., which by itself is an indica¬ 
tion of the great pressure on its resources. 

The remaining seven districts are Gurgaon, Rohtak, Attock, Shahpur, 
Ferozepore, Mianwali and Hissar. Their position at the bottom of the list does- 
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not really indicate prosperity or any abundance of resources. The first-named 
district according to the incidence on matured area should be eleven places higher 
up, and it is significant that the percentage of maturity has considerably fallen 
during the last decade, and is only 67. Thus the pressure on its resources is 
undoubtedly very great. The rise in population in the Rohtak District is less 
than 5 per cent., which is symbolic of the large pressure on its resources. But 
for the small rise in its population its position on the list should be considerably 
higher than it is. Attock remains on the list practically where it was ten years 
ago. It has a considerable area near the Indus, which is one of the best chain 
(well-irrigated) tracts in the Province, but for the most part the district has to 
depend for its cultivation on rainfall. Like Jhelum it has numerous men in the 
Army and many retired soldiers have been allotted colony land. Moreover, 
its inhabitants are well-known for their enterprise, and many go out to trade 
in distant places and even across the sea and become prosperous. On the 
high seas men of this district are to be found serving as laskars on steamers. 

But for these additional advantages the district would have a great strain on 
its resources. The position of Shahpur is unchanged. It has the benefit of canal 
irrigation in three tahsils, while the fourth (Khushab) is purely dependent on 
rainfall for its crops, but has niunerous men serving in the Army. This district 
is, therefore, not faced with any great pressure on its resources. Fcroze- 
pore has benefitted by canal-irrigation from the Sutlej Valley Project 
during the last decade, and is easily capable of supporting its population, though 
the emigration to canal colonies is an indication of the increasing pressure. The 
bulk of the cultivated area in Mianwali is barani (dependent on rainfall), but 
the construction of Nammal Dam during the previous decade has provided 
irrigation to thousands of acres of arid land. The cultivated area has enormously 
increased during the last decade, and the district is now regarded as one of the 
greatest producers of gram. This increase in cultivated area seems to have been 
mainly responsible for the rise in population. Hissar is at the bottom of the 
list as at last census. The greater part of the district is sandy and uuirrigated. 

Its agricultural resources are, therefore, much restricted, but they do not seem 
to be subject to any undue pressure of population. 

From what has been said above it can bo safely inferred that Muzaffargarb 
and Dera Ghazi Khaninthe south-west and Rohtak. Karnal and Gurgaon in the 
south-east are subject to a great pressure on their resources, and any consider¬ 
able rise in their population on future occasions is not to be anticipated. The 
same applies to Sialkot. The Hoshiarpur and Jullundur Districts, which have an 
unusually large density of population and which have in the past been able to 
support it by means of their agricultural and other resources, are faced with a 
grave situation owing to the receding spring level and diminished rainfall. 

These districts have sent a very large number of cultivators to the various canal 
colonies during the past few decades, and while emigration is likely to be resorted 
to as a means of relieving the increasing pressure, the growth of the population 
on future occasions will be comparatively restricted. The colony districts, 
particularly Montgomery, Multan, Sheikhupura and Lyallpur, arc likely to 
maintain their large increase at the next census. 

54. The rate of growth of the population in Punjab States during the Movement in 
last decade may now be examined. Vital statistics and the figures of cultivated, Pun ^ 4ll8t * t *** 
sown and matured areas are not available for all the Punjab States, and in their 
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Natural Division. 


Percentage 

increase 

1921—31. 


Indo-GangrtH Plain 11-4 

Himalayan .. ,V4 

Sub-Himalayan .. 11*9 

North-West Dry Arm 21-5 


Pc.xjab States, case a discussion like the one for British 
Absolute ivrrentage Territory is not possible. The figures 
1921—31. ,n the margin give the increase per cent. 

221.323 S 3 in the population of the states according 

2 . 47 - 4 3 to tiie Natural Divisions, in which they 

203.421 2bo are situated, and also compare their 
percentage rise to the total rise in the Divisions. It will be seen that the rise in 
both cases is greatest in the North-West Dry Area, which comprises only one 
state, ns., Baliawalpur. This state has recently become extensively colonized 
and the increase i* mainly due to immigration. The next highest percentage 
of increase is to be found in the case of the states situated in the Indo-Gaugetic 
Plain West. In this Division are situated the majority of the Punjab States, 
namely Pataudi, Dujana, Loharu, Jind, Patiala, Nabha, Maler Kotla, Kapur- 
thala and Faridkot. The rise in all of these when grouped together is lower 
than in the whole of this Natural Division, and the cause is apparent enough. 
These states on the eastern side adjoin the Districts of Rohtak and Karnal 
where the rise in population has been very low, and on the north the State of 
Patiala runs actually into the Himalayan Natural Division with its slow rate of 
increase and one of its three districts at the extreme south-east of the Province 
borders on the Bikaner State. On the west these states touch the desert Districts 
of Ferozepore and Hissar, and on their north are the prosperous Districts of Am- 
bala, Ludhiana and Jullundur. The conditions obtaining in these districts are 
more or less reflected in the states situated in the same neighbourhood. On the 
whole, therefore, the rise in all the states is quite in accord with their location 
The rise in the population of the states in the Himalayan Division is 7*2 
per cent, or higher than in that Division taken as a whole. The main increase 
has taken place during the last decade in the Mandi State, being partly due' 
to the migration of persons employed on the construction of the Hydro-Electric 
project at .logindamagar and its neighbourhood. 

In the Sub-Himalayan Division lies the bulk of the solitary State of Kalsia 
The soil is generally poor and irrigation negligible, and the small rise is there¬ 
fore, not surprising. 

The table in the 
margin shows the 
absolute increase as 
well as the increase per 
cent, in the population 
of all the states sepa¬ 
rately, together with 
the figures of the 
natural increase 
wherever available. 
It will be seen that 
the vital record is far 
from being complete 
except in very few 
cases. 

The material to 
compare the move¬ 
ment of the population 
in the various states 


6 

y< 

State. 

Increase in 
population 
(absolute 
figure*). 

Percentage 

(actual 

increase). 

Natural increase 
(absolute figure*). 


lndo-Gangetie Plain West 

22M25 

S3 


i. 

I.oh am .. 

2,717 

13-2 


•> 

Dujana 

2,383 

9-2 


3. 

Pataudi ., 

77H 

4-3 


4. 

A. 

Kanurt hala 

Maler Kotla 

32,482 

2.750 

1P4 

34 

*• 

0. 

Faridkot 

13,703 

91 

11.477 

7. 

Patiala 

125.781 

8*4 

87,983 

S. 

.lind 

10,493 

5*4 

45.754 

9. 

Xaliha .. 

24.240 

9*2 

4,493 


Himalayan 

66.746 

7 2 

• ■ 

10. 

Sirmoor 

8.120 

5*8 

1,730 

II. 

Simla Hill .States 

24,132 

7*9 


12. 

Bilaapur 

2,894 

3*1 


13. 

Manat 

22.417 

12*1 

11,537 

14. 

Suket 

4,080 

7*6 

1.751 

15. 

Chamba 

5,003 

3*5 

143 (oi Cbaniba 





Town only) 


Sub-Himalayan 

2,477 

43 

- 

IS. 

Kalsia 

2,477 

4*3 

t. 


Norlh-W«st Dry Ana. 

203.42! 

260 

• • 

17. 

Rahawalpur 

203,421 

26*0 

•• 
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\uith that in the neighbouring British Territory is readily available in the 
map.? on pages 64 and 65. From these it would appear that the increase Is in 
keeping with what might have been expected. 

55. After having examined the movement in the population of each and 
every unit of the Province we may take up the question of accuracy of the 
figures. In a country, where baseless rumours can cause a mutiny, ora small 
incident be so distorted as to lead to most serious riots, it is only natural that an 
operation like the census should come in for its share of criticism and suspicion. 
While in the past all sorts of motives were imputed to Government for taking 
a census, the populace is no longer in doubt as to its objects and appreciates its 
far-reaching consequences. All the same misapprehensions were not entirely 
absent. For example, a harmless instruction about the choice of certain distinc¬ 
tive colour for slips, on which entries of certain sects were to be copied to save 
a little labour in abstraction, was construed into an attempt to perpetuate 
a sectarian division among the members of the most intellectual communities 
in the Province. 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that while some people 
complained of omissions in enumeration, some asserted a swelling of the 
figures of communities other than their own by means of bogus entries. It has 
to be remembered that in the course of an operation of such magnitude as the 
census, some omissions are bound to occur. But, as remarked by most of the 
District officers in their reports, there was a general tendency on the part of the 
various communities to have each and every member of theirs enumerated. This 
is corroborated by the fact that the census population during the last decade 
has shown an increase unequalled in the past. There cannot, therefore, have 
been many omissions. 

Coming to the question of artificial swelling of the figures, we rind as al¬ 
ready explained in paragraphs 51 and 52 that the rural population lias increased 
in all areas as was to be expected from the development of the resources in each 
district. In this Province as perhaps elsewhere too, the pace of increase depends 
on the development of material resources. For example, with the improvement 
in agricultural conditions in an area its population goes up. No attempt is 
made by the people to keep down their number or to raise their standard of 
living to a level obtaining in the western countries. It is. however, undeniable 
that of late the standard of living has been rising though it has recently been 
overshadowed by the prevailing economic depression. For instance, an average 
person, whether in towns or rural areas, now enjoys many more luxuries and 
amenities of life than his forefathers did. In most of the districts, particularly 
in colony areas, he is better fed, better clothed and better housed. Karthen 
utensils have made room for utensils of brass and other metals, and even glass 
and china are no longer a rarity. A motor vehicle, which was an object of 
wonder not many years ago, is now the conunonest means of conveyance in 
all parts of the country. All the same the fact remains that the standard of 
living is still susceptible of much improvement and great leeway must be made 
before the standard of western countries is reached. In these circumstances the 
phenomenal rise in population cannot be regarded as an unmixed blessing. Be 
that as it may, the rise in the population of rural areas is due to natural increase 
and migration, and not to any errors in enumeration worth the name. 

The rise of population in urban areas, which will be discussed fully in the 
next Chapter, is to a large extent the inevitable result of the increased pros- 
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perity, commented upon in Section 5 of this Chapter. While in rural areas the 
work of preliminary enumeration was done by the patwaris, who under the 
supervision of their superior officers almost invariably discharged their duties 
faithfully, in most of the towns this work was entrusted to the enumerators, who 
belonged to numerous categories, such as clerks, teachers, students, municipal 
employees, businessmen, etc. It is, therefore, not surprising that the enumera¬ 
tion work in towns was not characterised by the same amount of carefulness and 
accuracy as in villages. -Another factor came into play on the present occasion 
and deprived the census operations of the calm atmosphere, which is essential 
to the obtaining of correct returns. The people had realised that their political 
rights depended upon the census figures. The new constitution for India was 
to be framed at no distant date, and the value attached to the communal 
figures brought out by the census was greater than ever. Consequently the 
atmosphere was surcharged with propaganda, carried on through various agen¬ 
cies, and attempts were made in some places by the enumerators to swell the 
figures of their community by means of bogus entries, or to curtail the strength 
of a rival community by scoring out persons who were actually present in their 
houses on the final census night. There were also some cases, in which the 
residents of houses returned bogus names with the same motive. This mostly 
took place in certain urban areas, the worst offender in this respect being the 
city of Amritsar. In the Montgomery town the various communities actually 
summoned their friends from the neighbouring villages on the final census night 
in order to have them enumerated as residents of the town and thus to secure 
more seats on the municipality. This effort proved valueless, as it made a uni¬ 
form addition to the numerical strength of the communities and left the pre¬ 
vious proportions unchanged. In this particular case the total census figures 
remained unaffected as the villagers, recorded as residents of the town on the 
final census night, were scored out from the enumeration books of the villages. 
Tt may also be remarked that while bogus entries were made to swell the figures, 
in some of the large towns the apathy on the part of the enumerators was respon¬ 
sible for certain cases of omission. For example, in Lahore several cases came to 
notice, in which whole families were left unenumerated. The effect of bogus 
entries made to swell the census figures, was to some extent counter-acted by 
cases of omission and also by the scoring out of entries, referred to above. 
Having given the matter my careful consideration I estimate that the process 
of the artificial swelling of figures has resulted in an error representing not 
more than 1 per cent, of the total population. 

SECTION 8.—HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 

5fl. During the last decade there has been no change worth the name in 
the type of houses built except that j>acc>i houses are springing up in villages, 
particularly in the canal-irrigated tracts, which benefited a good deal during the 
period of high prices following the Great War. In cities and towns, particularly 
in Lahore, buildings of the European bungalow type are coming into prominence, 
and are generally built outside the congested areas. 

57. The definition of a census house has varied considerably. In 1881 
a house was defined so as to comprise all buildings possessing a common court¬ 
yard. and in 1891 no rigid definition was laid down, a house being defined as 
comprising buildings located within a common enclosure or having a common 
courtyard excepting lanes and semi-public spaces in towns as well as outlying 
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huts and shelters. Tn 11)01 the definition was widened and a house came to be 
defined as any place which happened to bo occupied on the final census night, 
the selection being left to the discretion of the local census officers. Tn 1911 the 
definition was made rigid, and has remained unchanged since then. In villages a 
house now means a separate chulha or hearth, while in towns it means a building 
intended for the exclusive residence of one or more commensal families apart 
from other residents of the street or lane. The definition is reproduced below 
from tho Census Code. 

“ In rural areas, * Hawse ' m*Jn« a structure occupied Ay mu commensal family uuA ill resident depend- 
<in U, such ae widow awl servants. Suck detached structures, ae have no hearth. but are likely to hat* one or 
•no re persons sleeping therein on the night of fA final enumeration, thould he treated a• erparate house'. «o 
that no person may escape enumeration."' 

In towns and cities, “ House ’’ means a structure intended for the exclu¬ 
sive residence of one or more commensal families apart from other residents of 
the street or lane. In hotels or serais each separate room or suite of rooms should 
be treated as a separate house. Shops, schools and other institutions, having 
no hearth, but which may possibly have some one sleeping therein on the night of 
the final enumeration should be numbered as separate houses. In Civil Stations 
each tenement in a row of servants' quarters will be treated as a separate 
house. 

It is evident that while in villages a house represents one conunensal 
family, in towns it may mean in many cases several conunensal families. 


58. The figures in the margin show the average number of persons per 


recorded at all the censuses since 1881, 
but in view of the change in the defini¬ 
tion since 1911 no real comparison is 
possible except in the ease of the last 
three censuses. The number of houses 


Year. 

1 

NuuiLht of house* 
per M)gsn mile. 

o 

Xuoibcr of persons 
per 100 houses. 

3 

1*81 

25 

ti»o 

1891 

27 

MO 

1901 

30 

020 

1911 

4(1 

450 

1921 

40 

450 

1931 

44 

470 


per square mile varies in each Natural Division, being the smallest in the Hima¬ 
layan and the largest in the Sub-Himalayan. The North-West Dry Area has 
only a few more houses per square mile than the Himalayan, while the 
Indo-Gangctic Plain has u few less than the Sub-Himalayan. The follow¬ 
ing table compares the number of houses per square mile at the present 
census with those in 1921 by Natural Divisions. 


Natural Division. 

Average number of houses per 
square mile. 



(1931). 

(1921). 

1 . 

Indo-Gangetic Plain West 

68 

64 

2 . 

Himalayan* 

21 

18 

3. 

Sub-Himalayan 

76 

70 

4. 

North-West Dry Area .. 

25 

23 


Special instructions were issued on the present occasion requiring that 


houses which were most unlikely to be inhabited on the final census night should 
not be numbered, and yet we find that the number of occupied houses was 
only 73 per cent, of the total number of houses as indicated below: — 

Number of house s recorded during the preliminary 

enumeration .. .. •. 8,167,739 

Number of houses found occupied on final census 

night • • • • •• •• 0,943,663 


Number ol 
Persons per 
House. 
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CHAPTER I.-DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP THE POPULATION. 

As compared with the last census, the number of occupied houses has 
increased by 411,347 or by 7 per cent. As against this the population has 
weased by 14 per cent., which indicates that the provision of new aceora- 
modation has not kept pace with the increase in the population. 

c , Sk o fam “ ie8 “ 1931 * “mpared rrith the corresponding 

figure for 1921 in Subs.diary Table XI to Chapter II lor each tahsil and city in 

thar^th° V1 ° Ce , ^ f™* thiStable u re r rod “=«» helow. It wiU be s'een 

that the size of the family has not altered much, and tracts with large families 

ID 1 Dz I ATP Aran nrwtr . J i _ >i 


District* tad Sutra with large 
families. 


I 


I.yallpur 

Loharu 

Montgomery 

AmriUar 

Sialkot 

Sheikbupor* 

Juilundur 

Uiuar 

Rohtak 

Jind 

Gordaapor 

Dujana 

Faridkat 



Number or persons 


PER loo HOUSES. 


1931. 

1921. 


2 

3 


672 

537 


667 

510 


633 

469 


525 

452 


625 

449 


614 

Got 


511 

437 


60S 

482 


60S 

488 


505 

490 


501 

466 


497 

600 

" 

496 

470 



District* and State* with (mail 
families. 


Ncxbk* or rtuoxt 

PEE 100 HOUSES. 


Simla 

Ha Ur Katin 
Jhclom 
Attock 
BUatpur 

Dcra Gbazi Khan 

Ambala 

Rawalpindi 

Hoshiarpar 

Kahia 


1031. 

« 


1921. 

3 


326 

391 

403 

419 

424 

432 

434 

437 


426 

270 

376 

406 
430 
602 

407 
416 
410 
430 


rm. ... w , V w "" oavmg exceptionally small families 

Thus Maler Kotla, which had the smallest number of persons per 100 houses at 

1S 4T r W i!° We6t v iD thiS reSpeCt am ° Dg the districts states 
except Simla District, where the bulk of houses is within the limits of Simla 

Municipality, which wore practically deserted at the time of the census most of 
them having only a chaukidar each. ° f 

The map 
in the mar¬ 
gin shows 
the number 
of persons 
per 100 

occupied 
houses; the 
g r e a t est 
depression 
has Maler 
Kotla as 
its centre. 
The central 
districts 
have the 

__ __ largest 

.V«mh«r of person ptr 100 occupied A©k*«. families 

while the eastern part of the Province has the smallest except in the Hariana 
tract in the south east where the families are comparatively bigger. The sub¬ 
montane districts of Jhelum, Rawalpindi and Attock have small families (less 

than 450 persons per 100 houses) and in the Himalayan tract an average familv 
is slightly larger. ® * 




































SIZE OP FAMILY. #3 

The size of the family in this Province is compared below with the corres¬ 
ponding figures of certain other provinces. 

Province. Number of persons pc* 100 houses. 


% 



Total. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Punjab 

• • 

• • 

479 

477 

493 

United Provinces 

• • 

• • 

477 

482 

440 

Bengal 

• • 

• • 

514 

518 

467 

Bihar and Orissa 

• • 

• • 

518 

519 

482 

Bombay 

• • 

• • 

501 

490 

545 


The variation in the number of persons in rural and urban families from 
yumb " -r CeDSUS to census is of considerable interest. 
Ror»i .. 479 4so «6 % ures ^ or the last three censuses are 

Urban .. 605 444 473 given in the margin for the British Territory. 

The number of persons per family has increased. The figures of urban 
family showed a considerable decline in 1921 when they dropped even below 
those of a rural family. The only comment that can be offered on this variation 
is that the definition of ‘ house * in town or city is in a way arbitrary and 
rather difficult of uniform interpretation. 

Soon after the final census a special family census was held in typical 
tracts of the various districts and states. The results obtained are discussed 
in Chapter VI, Civil Condition. 


% 


» 


4 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 
Density, Water-supply and Crops. 


District or State and 
Natural Division. ' 

1 

k| 

►>= 

E 

ss 

•I y 

a * 

2 

Percentage 

OF TOTAL 
AREA. 

Percentage 

TO CULTIVABLE 

area of 

ii 

»?! 

Iff 

SB 

7 

_o 

•a 

s 

§>J 
f 8 
► •- 

< 8 

Percentage of oros* 

CULTIVATED AREA UNDER 

M Cultivable. 

m2 

& i 

t = 

>5 > 

4 

\i 

t1 
>5 C 

6 

Double 

cropped. 

I 

> 

9 

10 

f{ 

o • 

II 

! 

3 

o 

12 

PUNJAB 

210 

77 

52 

66 

11 

37 

27-55 

29 

4 

42 

25 

L—Indo Gangetlc Plain West 

330 

91 

70 

76 

11 

39 

20-48 

20 

2 

49 

29 

1. Hissar . 

172 

95 

73 

77 

3 

12 

17-05 

4 


75 

21 

2. Lokaru Slate 

103 

99 

78 

79 

1 


18-70 

8 


68 

24 

3. Rohtak 

326 

93 

75 

80 

lo 

32 

21-01 

11 


61 

28 

4. llujana Stale 

310 

96 

66 

69 


7 

21-51 

2 


79 

19 

6. Gurgaon 

330 

80 

69 

81 

6 

16 

2319 

8 


68 

24 

6. Poland 1 Stale .. 

356 

93 

Si 

87 

13 

18 

21-61 

8 


68 

24 

7. Kamal 

273 

86 

46 

63 

10 

39 

27-44 

21 

5 

46 

28 

8. JuHundur 

713 

88 

77 

87 

23 

49 

248)9 

36 


27 

37 

9. Kapmthala Slate .. 

529 

86 

60 

70 

17 

19 

22-70 

36 


27 

37 

10. Ludhiana .. 

481 

91 

HI 

88 

16 

41 

22-35 

31 


42 

27 

11. Staler Kotla Stale .. 

603 

91 

69 

75 

12 

36 

22-36 

13 

1 

51 

35 

12. Ferozcporv 

283 

94 

77 

83 

9 

53 

16-40 

27 

1 

46 

26 

13. Pond hot State 

258 

94 

77 

83 

9 

63 

13-62 

27 

1 

46 

26 

14. Patiala State 

27t 

91 

69 

76 

12 

35 

21-39 

13 

1 

51 

36 

IS. Jired State 

260 

94 

75 

79 

8 

21 

1910 

6 

1 

65 

28 

10. Xabka Slate 

304 

93 

73 

78 

13 

40 

19-59 

10 


60 

21 

W. Lahore 

527 

86 

Ml 

70 

12 

S3 

20-59 

29 

3 

21 

47 

18. Amritsar 

711 

87 

72 

83 

26 

77 

19-95 

33 

5 

22 

40 

19. Gujranwala 

319 

87 

55 

64 

11 

74 

22*92 

41 

16 

18 

26 

20. Shcikhtipura 

363 

92 

58 

63 

9 

84 

14-26 

35 

14 

18 

33 

It.—Himalayan 

83 

46 

26 

60 

21 

12 

62-06 

30 

11 

45 

14 

21. Siriaoor State 

142 

26 

16 

57 

29 

16 

65-22 

29 

6 

35 

30 

2». Simla 

100 

53 

14 

27 

14 

6 

62-78 

34 

8 

55 

3 

23. Simla ll ill Stale* .. 

67 

76 

33 

44 

20 

13 

51-44 

IK 

33 

31 

18 

24. BUaepur State 

223 

84 

30 

36 

14 

22 

44 30 

13 

5 

41 

41 

26. Kangra 

96 

16 

9 

50 

29 

24 

119-99 

31 

15 

45 

9 

26. -1/uitdr Slate 

182 

69 

61 

88 

54 

11 

62-10 

34 

22 

40 

4 

27: Svkel Slate 

149 

19 

•M 

S4 

4 


62-76 

41 


67 

2 

28. Ckamba Slate 

47 

19 

22 

84 

4 

• a 

37-96 

41 

• • 

57 

2 

III.— Sob-Himalayan 

341 

68 

54 

78 

11 

19 

30-88 

40 

3 

36 

21 

29. Ambala 

395 

73 

60 

82 

13 

6 

29-37 

29 

6 

35 

30 

30. Kaltia Stale 

318 

72 

56 

77 

16 

16 

3748 

20 

6 

• 35 

30 

31. Ho*biatj>ur 

475 

70 

50 

73 

22 

11 

29-90 

35 

2 

39 

24 

32. tiur.Jaspur 

526 

81 

70 

86 

16 

29 

34-41 

37 

7 

28 

28 

.-13. Sialkot 

622 

89 

72 

81 

14 

48 

31-83 

46 

6 

22 

20 

34. Gujrat 

410 

82 

03 

77 

4 

-15 

20-84 

40 

2 

34 

24 

36. Jhalum 

195 

48 

36 

74 

4 

3 

26-90 

49 


41 

10 

36. Rawalpindi 

314 

52 

41 

7h 

7 

2 

3717 

40 


62 

8 

37. Attock 

142 

49 

35 

71 

4 

7 

24-10 

56 

• • 

36 

8 

IV.—North-West Dry Area .. 

130 

84 

34 

40 

4 

71 

9-31 

36 

3 

30 

31 

38. Montgomery 

226 

90 

48 

64 

7 

95 

9-57 

32 

o 

17 

49 

39. Sbahpnr 

172 

70 

39 

51 

4 

67 

14-62 

:« 


L’9 

37 

40. Mian wall 

76 

81 

23 

28 

1 

6 

12-19 

29 


u6 

IS 

4L X.yollpur 

368 

93 

63 

67 

10 

181 

11-99 

37 


17 

46 

42. Jhang 

193 

91 

34 

37 

4 

85 

10-40 

44 


23 

33 

43. Multan 

202 

89 

39 

44 

6 

91 

6-75 

M 

3 

21 

40 

44. tlakawalpur State .. 

00 

79 

29 

37 

3 

74 

5816 

31 

4 

38 

29 

46. Muzaflargarh 

105 

87 

17 

20 

2 

72 

7-53 

47 

4 

24 

26 

46. Dera Chari Khan. . 

56 

71 

15 

21 

2 

52 

5-67 

30 

13 

48 

6 


Non. >'i|!urai in Column i have boon calculate*! from latest lanevuM. Figures in Column 3_7 » n d 

0—12 for British Districts bare been cab-nlateti from tables of Agrirultuial statistics published by Director of 
Land Records, Punjab, for the year 1030-31 and thoec for Punjab States from figures supplied for the 
same year bv Census Superintendents of those States. Rainfall figure* recorded in Column 8 are those 
recorded st the headquarters of districts and states and arc averages for the years 1021-22 to 1930-31. Tho 
Revenue record* of the States are much more complete than heretofore bat columns noted below have 
been completed from statistics for neighbouring British Districts. 

Columns 3—7 and 0—12 for Ckamtitn. Staler Kolia *nd Paridkol and Columns 9—12 for Kaltta sinoaor 
Lokarv, Palnudi and Kapnrtkala and column 8 in tho case of Dufana, Staler Kolia and Simla Hill Slain. ’ ‘ ' 






















SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 
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Distribution of the Population Classified according to Density. 

Tahrilt with a population per square mile ol 



Under 150. 150 

-300 300 

—450 450—600 

000—750 

750—900 900—1,050 

1,050 and 
ortr . 

Proviso? oit 
Natural 
Division. 

1 

1 
< 

2 

|J 

ii 

n i 

3 ~ 1 

- z 

3 5 

Ji 

2 - i 

£ i 4 

5 j 0 

_f af 

2- 3- 

~ B *5 

— 5 . 3 8 

— « t; n. * 

," '5 t * 7 

la * < X 

r s « 

T 5 
. O 

fl 5 m 

5 * 

10 if 

t 

< 

IS 

3 I 

a i 

13 14 

j 

If 

H 

m*a * 

is" 

i 

4 

16 

gf 

31 

g£ 

ir 

PUNJAB 

46.063 

4.12543,702 

10.286 19.398 

6.989 8.562 4.436 

1.065 711 

778 

656 664 

694 

546 

594 


(38-U) 

(U'dS) (3618) 

( 36-10){10-06) 

(24-53) (7-09)(75-57) 

(■83) (2-50) 

C*5) 

(2-30); (-55)1 (2-43) 

C«) 

(2-08) 

I.—TSDO-Gasomc 

1,801 

‘226 21.500 

5,441* 9,102 

3,370 3,602 1,801 

588 391 

369 

347 064 

(VM 

540 

594 

Plain West. 

(4-85) 

(1-76)(50-19) 

(42 33) (23-88) 

(26-18) (9-39) (13-99) 

(1-53) (3-03) 

(1-01) 

(--70)1(1*73) 

(5-39) 

(1*42) 

(4-62) 

IL— Himalayan, 

11.400 

(72-71) 

816 3.610 
(44-67) (2301) 

SOI 022 
(43*75) (3-97) 

188 49 20 

(10-27) (-31); (1-41) 







HL— Sub- 

HimaLayan. 

3.527 

(18-62) 

391 4,507 
(8*05)(24*11) 

1,024 5.073 
(15-83) (20-78) 

1,814 4,911 2.009 
(28-05) (25-92) (40-35) 

477 320 

(2-52) (4-95) 

369 

(2-05) 

309 .. 

d-77) .. 

• • 



IV.—North-West 
Dry Area. 

295109 

(61-20) 

2,692 13.965 
(30-70) (29 23) 

3,012 4,541 
(41-15)1 (9-51) 

1,017 .. 

(22 09) .. 

• • urn 

• • 


• • 

• • 




Not*, fho litres within bracket* show tlio percentages of the total area an<i population. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Variation in relation to Density since 1881. 


ItiwrurcT os Sr ATS axn 
Xatckai. lhvtsiox 


PUNJAB 

1. Indo-Cangotlc Plain West 

I. HilBM 

Lohm Slate 

3. Rohtak .. 

4. V“jana State 

3. Gurgaon .. .. 

0. Palau di Sta'e 

7. Karan! .. .. 

8. Jallandur .. 

9. Kapurthala Stale .. 

10. Ludhiana 

H. Mater Kotla Slate 

12. Kero/eporv 

13. ParidhA State 

14. Patiala State 

13. Jind Stale .. 

10. Xabhn State 

17. Inshore .. 

18. Amritsar .. .. 

10. Oujranvrala 

20. Sheikhtipura 


II. —Himalayan 

21. Sinmeir Stale 

22. Simla 

23. Simla HiU Statu 

24. Klatpvr State 

25. Kangra .. 

20. Man,!, Stale 

27. S"kH Slate 

28. Ckamba Slate 

III. —Suh-Hlmalayan 

20. Ambnla .. 

30. Kaleia State 

31. Hoakiarpur 

32. Uurdaspur 

33. Siajkot .. 

34. Uojrat .. 

35. Jhetum .. 

30. Rawalpindi 

37. A Hoc k .. 

IV. North-West Dry Area 

38. Montgomery 
30. Sbahpur .. 

40. Mianwali .. 

41. Lvallpur .. 

42. Jbang .. 

43. Multan .. 

44. • RaJtatpilpur State 

45. Moxaflargarli 

46. l>-ra Ohaxi Khan 

Not a.—(i) Mean density 
(»») Result* tor all 


Pekckntaoe Variation Increase (4-1. 

*3 


Decrease (—). 


Jc “ 

1521— 

lull— 

1901— 1891— 

1881 — 


1931. 

1921. 

1911. 1901. 

1891 

t > z 

• » 

3 

4 5 

0 

7 

+ 13-5 

-6-5 

-2-4 -r6"3 

+ 10-2 

437-0 

-flt-4 

4 6-8 

-9-4 4 5-8 

+ 10-3 

425.8 

+ 10-1 

41-5 

43"0 -r "7 

41-V4 

433-7 

-13-2 

4-10-9 

422-1 —24-4 

440-4 

4097 

+ 4-3 

48-o 

-14-3 4«-9 

45-3 

48-8 

+9-2 

41-4 

45-4 -80 

4130 

420-5 

+ 8-5 

—6*0 

-13-4 410-9 

_•<* 

— 2*0 

+4-3 

—7-4 

-10-9 415-4 

40-5 

45-7 

*2-9 

43-5 

9-5 420 

4-s 

-4 

+ 14-7 

420 

— 12-6 4-1*1 

414 9 

419-5 

+11-4 

460 

— 14-7 -*-4-9 

41H-6 

425-4 

-+-18-5 

49-8 

—23-2 43-8 

44-8 


+3-4 

412-9 

—8-2 4-2-3 

40 0 

-t-lO-w 

+5-3 

4-14-4 

43 48-1 

4185 

454-7 

+9-1 

4150 

44-3 48-0 

4180 

469-4 

4-8-1 

40-5 

—118 f-8 

47-9! 

410-8 

4-5-4 

4134 

-3-6 —9 

413-0! 

429-9 

4-9-2 

45-8 

— 10-5 46-4 

480 

49-8: 

4-22-0 

413-o 

- 4 411-7 

417-1 

479-5 

4-20-2 

45-5 

-148* 43-1 

4111 

425-0 

4-18-1 

43-0 

-18-1 4118 

414-1 

427-1 

4-19 5 

4-7-s 

433 430-4 

414-0 

498-9 

+5* 

-r-8 

-2-0 43-2 

-6-9 

+ 19-6 

4-5-s 

-f 1*1 

42-1 49-3 

+ 10-5 

432-2 

-18-8 

417-9 

-20 49-3 

42-sj 

44-4 

4-7-9 

—1-5 

-+■ 7*1? 

4 lo-7 

431 0 

4-3-1 

45-3 

42-5 —1-0 

4o-o; 

416*71 

4-4-0 

--0 

4-3 4-7 

44-4 

-t-llfl 

4-121 

42-2 

441 44-3 

+ 136 

4411 

+T'o 

-1-1 

4-5| +4-3 

--1 

411-3 

4-3-5 

44-4 

4-6*3 4*3*0 

471 

420-9 

4-11-9 

4-7 

—5-8 -1-4 

-9-1 

414 6 

4-9-0 

— 1-4 

-15-4 -5-6 

444 

- 100 

4-4-3 

424 

-10-8 —2-1 

414 

-11-0 

4-11-3 

41-0 

-7-2 -2-1 

412-3 

414-0 

4-13-9 

4 1-8 

— 11-0 — -4 

414-0 

417-9 

4-110 

4-7 

—0-0 —3-t* 

492 

411-2 

4-11-9 

444 

— •5! —1-8 

410-9 

420-9 

13'4 

-6-7 

42-01 —2-4 

-t-4-0 

-9-4 

4-11-4 

439 

—1-9 44-7 

413-3 

434-7 

4-140 

-1-4 

4tl-8; +3-0 

4-« 

4314 

4-21-5 

494 

417-8 4-21*7 

413-2 

4115-6 

4-45-8 

-12-3 

412-2 431 

410-0 

4187t> 

+ 11-1 

4110 

432-1 42-1 

424-7 

41141 

-r-14-9 

44*9 

4131 45-2 

; 49-4 

450-9 

4-20-2 

416-2 

442-941.129-5 —12’8 

42,036-8 

4-14-0 

422-5 

4-23-1 45-9 

| 43-0 

470-2 

4-321 

493 

414-7 4U-8 

4U-2 

41115 

4-200 

4-1 

48-3 4109 

413-3 

471-7 

4-4-0 


47-9 46-8 

411-9 

1 434-0 

4-5-0 

-0-2 

40-0 4U-2 

412-5 

434-9 


172 

103 

320 


300 

273 


333 299 


93 

142 

400 

07 

223 

83 

182 

149 

47 


157 

91 

313 


310 284 

330 304 


341 

206 


713 022 

529 475 
481 400 

303 487 

283 209 
258 230 

274 252 

250 237 

304 27h 

527 432 

711 591 

319 270 
303 253 


89 

134 

507 

02 

210 

So 

162 

139 

45 


344 307 

395 303 


526 402 

022 567 


70 


60 

106 

50 


haa been calculated from the late at surrey aria gittn in Chapter I 
1 the past cenausea bare been recalculated on this basis. 


1911. 
10 j 

1901. 1801.1881. 
Ill U 13 

174 

178 

168 

153 

280 

309 

292 

265 

154) 

150 

1-49 

129 

821 

07 

89 

01 

289 

338 

316 

300 

280 

206 

291 

207 

325. 

376 

339 

340 

369 

411 

359 

337 

256 

283 

276 

274 

600 

094 

Osri 

597 

448 

525 

500 

422 

37*» 

481 

404 

442 

4311 

4’0 

459 

431 

235 

234 

217 

183 

204i 

196 

180 

152 

237 

209 

206 

247 

209- 

217 

21# 

192 

203! 

315 

299 

270 

382, 

384 

344 

294 

500 

051 

$32 

508 

202 

321 

287 

251 

235 

227 

174 

152 

88 

86 

84 

78 

132 

130 

119 

107 

48** 

493 

451 

440 

03 

60 

56 

51 

200 

201 

203 

191 

80 

60 

79i 

76 

159 

153 

147 

129 

Uo 

139 

134 

134 

43 

41 

40 

37 

305 

322 

327 

300 

308 

435 

460 

442 

297 

357 

305 

340 

422 

455 

405 

414 

453 

509 

511 

440 

553 

592 

CIO 

559 

351 

352 

359 

323 

184 

161 

185 

17s 

271 

270 

264 

233 

120 

113 

let* 

108 

1 94 

80 

66 

58 

i 109 

97 

94 

79 

* 135 

1*12 

100 

80 

i 03 

55 

53 

48 

1 204 

184 

16 

17 

> 152 

l 124 

117, 

113 

I 140 

i 122 

109 

95 

1 48 

44 

40 

35 

1 102 

94| 

88 

79 

1 56 

1 53 

46 

41 





























SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Variation in Natural Population. 

Particulars. Punjab. British Territory. Punjab States. 


1 


.3 _ ("Actual Population .. 

S'* 2 1 Immigrant* 

£ -I * I Emigrant* 

— (_Natural Population .. 

Ac . f Actual Population .. 

1*5 j Immigrant* 

S\§ 25 5 Emigrants .. .. ..! 

*» — (NaturalPopulation . . 

Variation per cent. 1921—31, in Natural 
Population increase ( + ), decrease, (—}. 

Total excess of immigrants over emigrants') 
during the decade assuming a death-rate of - 
20 permille amongst them .. ..I 


2 

3 

4 

28,490,857 

674,152 

705,605 

28.522.310 

23,589,852 

895,547 

1,065,897 

23,751,202 

4.910.005 

617,868 

382,845 

4,674.9»2 

25,101,614 

627,137 

519,380 

25,028,763 

20.685,478 

85)1,951 

00.1,348 

20,731,875 

4.416,036 

511.043 

372,854 

4,277.047 

+ 14-0 

+ 14-6 

+ 9-3 

—1**4,069 

—148,036 

+ 137,591 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Comparison with Vital Statistics (For British Territory only). 

(/vertate »n Natural Papulation of the Punjab Province 3,112,568). 


District aso Naturae Division. 

1 

lx 1ft! 1-30 TOTAL 
somber or 

Number per cest. or 
population or 1921. 

Excess (+) or 
deficiency (—) 
of Births over 
Deaths. 

0 

4 

Births. 

2 

Deaths. 

3 

Births. 

4 

Death*. 

5 

PUNJAB 

• • 

•• 

8,700,082 

6,260,408 

421 

30-3 

+ 2.439,674 

L— Indo-Gangetic Plain West 

•• 

3,827.459 

2,822,920 

430 

31-7 

+ 1,004,539 

1. Hisaar 

. . 

. , 

349,824 

256,064 

42-8 

31-3 

+ 1*3 760 

2. itohtak 

• • 

• • 

337,190 

288,596 

43-7 

37-4 

+48 394 

3. Ourgaon 

• • 

• • 

321,<812 

242,135 

47-0 

355 

+ 78’8457 

4. Karnal 

• a 

aa 

324,84 s. 

317,712 

39-2 

38-3 

+7 136 

5. .1 ullundur 

• • 

• • 

374,186 

226,010 

45-5 

27-5 

-f 14 ft 1‘>6 

6. Ludhiana 

• • 

a a 

257,2(8* 

168,966 

45-3 

29-8 

+ 8ft 234 

7. Forozcporc 

• • 

• • 

428.032 

298.334 

3JW» 

271 

+ 130/198 

8. Lahore 

.. 

• • 

458.381 

840.210 

406 

3**1 

+ 11RJ7I 

9. Amritsar 

• • 

aa 

444,982 

314.890 

47-9 

33-9 

4-l°P 

10. Uujranwsla 

• • 

• • 

281,491 

209,093 

451 

3.V5 

+ 72,35)8 

11. Sheikhupurn 

*• 

•* 

249,373 

160,810 

39-3 

25-3 

+88^563 

IL— Himalayan 

•• 

•• 

288,445 

260,441 

35-5 

321 

+28.004 

12. Simla 

SS 

a • 

10,892 

9,51*6 

24-0 

21-2 


13. Kangra 

•• 

•• 

277,553 

250,845 

36-2 

32-7 

+26,708 

UL Sub-HImalayan 

•• 

•• 

2,388,373 

1,794,110 

41-7 

31-4 

t 594.263 

14. Ambala 

a a 

aa 

279,525 

223,524 

414* 

32-8 

+66,001 

10. Ifushiarpur 

• • 

•• 

401,115 

276.840 

430 

299 

+ 127,275 

16. Ourtlaspur 

• • 

•• 

401,280 

276,941 

47-1 

32-5 

+124445 

17. Sialkot 

•• 

• • 

398,001 

306,963 

453 

35-0 

+91,038 

18. Oujrat 

• • 

• • 

324.333 

266,519 

394 

32-3 

+67414 

19. .Ihelum 

«• 

• • 

180.653 

143.185 

37-9 

304* 

+37,468 

20. Rawalpindi 

•• 

• • 

2142133 

163,281 

376 

28-7 

+50,952 

21. Attock 

*• 

” 

186.227 

136,857 

364 

26-7 

+49470 

IV.— North-West Dry Area 


2,195,805 

1,382,937 

421 

26-5 

+ 812,868 

22. Montgomery 

• • 


317,014 

179,273 

46-2 

261 


23. Shah pur 

• • 

• •I 

28*>,491 

193,601 

30-0 

26-9 

+ 8*1,887 

24. Mianurall 

• • 

• a 

157,617 

106.901 

444* 

20-8 

+50,716 

25. Lv allpur 

• • 

• a 

468,015 

239,184 

48!* 

2541 

+2281821 

26. .IbnnK 

•• 

•• 

248,729 

150,573 

4341 

264 

+ 98.156 

27. Multan 

• • 

•• 

379.541 

231,111 

42-7 

264) 

+ 148,430 

-8. Mutaffargarh 

aa 


188,729 

138,189 

332 

27-8 

+3*>|540 

o9. Dera Ghaxi Khan 

•* 


155,639 

124.092 

33-2 

26-5 

+ 31,547 


Increase (+) 
or decrease 
(—) of popu- 
lationof 1931 
compared 
with 1921. 

Actual. 

7 


+2,892,480 

+1,092,709 

+82,609 
+33,349 
+57,802 
. +23,702 
+ 121,177 
+ 104,972 
+57,800 
+248.731 
+ 187,746 
+ 112,557 
+82,148 

+26.708 


-8,541 

+33,247 


+ 685,882 

+61.425 
+ 194,768 
+ 118,706 
+ 101,750 
+98,381 
+64.008 
+65,133 
+71.711 


+ 1,087,193 


+314,982 
• +101,572 
+ 53,334 
+ 193,470 
+94.274 
+285.572 
+22,897 
+21.992 


Not ea: — 1. 

2 . 

3. 


Figures for tho actual population 1921 (columns 4.5 and 7) are those given in Imrw.rial Tahb. II i o-.i 
No vital statistic* being available for the Biloch Trans-frontier Tract of Drra r.hazi Khan !‘ 

its population has been omitted in calculating column 7. u r,c{ * 

While calculating the increase in Natural Population of the Punjab Province given in the h a li 
tho figurcaal emigrant a include figures for persons who have stated their birth-place m 

Results for Natural Population by Natural Division, District or State can not be ,.. 

details of emigrants are not available at this Census. 8 ‘ Ve “ 43 u,luor 

Details of births and death* by sex will be found in Subsidiary Table V of Chanter V • *.;„l 
deaths registered in Cantonments are not included in that Table m they are not recorded 

This Tabic includes 41,39*1 Births and 30,194 Deaths registered in Cantonments. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Variation by Tahsils classified according to Density. 


(A) Actual Variation (For British Territory only). 


32 

<-* 

1 

Decade. 

<1 

VaUATJOV IS TAJ18UJ1 WITH A TOVCLATIOS *EK 8QUABH MUJI ATTHE CGMHEyCEMEyT 

or DBCADC or 

Under 150. 

3 

150—300. 

4 

300—150. 

5 

450— 600. 

6 

600^—750. 

7 

750— 900. 

8 

900—1,050. 

9 

1,050 and 
over. 

10 


fl881—1»91 

—114,502 

-497.244 

+803,288 

+575,609 

+285,842 

+663.544 

4 4 

-33,098 

< 

1 Mil—1901 

-112,325 

+ 1,276,262 

+ 101,621 

-255,70*1 

+246,485 

+ 09.096 

■ 4 

s . 

2 - 

1901—1911 

-035,475 

+2,135,950 

+ 477.390 

—018,830 

-853.634 

—369.055 

a 4 

a , 


1911—1921 

+100,041 

+400,648 

+ 439.972 

+2.219 

-304,301 

+541,069 

. , 

. , 

ft. 

[1921—1931 

-304,409 

-210,775 +1.189.337 

+1,124,038 

+ 120,237 

-310,985 

+693.521 

+594,410 

u . 

f 1&81—1HW1 

-86,265 

+ 47.634 

+123,098 

+237.927 

+ 196,810 

+327.617 




1891—1901 

-392,6-12 

+247,660 

+ 035.620 

-232,629 

+ 143,903 

+395,363 


.. 

1901—1911 

-164,010 

+ 1,090,534 

-447.364 

-604,440 

—341,264 

— 369.055 


, , 


1911—1921 

-9,424 

-251,760 

+ 657,206 

+31,024 

-426.284 

+541,0*19 

• . 

, . 

■gs 

[1921—1931 

+20,077 

-134,993 

136,453 

+573.540 

+ 101,253 

-619.446 

+693.621 

+594,410 

C 

float—1S91 

-44,351 

— 200,100 

+2802117 


-9,847 

+33.061 

4 • 

-33.098 

s 

1091—1901 

+54,955 

+ 237,456 

-208.217 

• . 

.. 

-3,391 

• 4 

• • 

1 i 

1901—1911 

+52210 

—2,950 

+162 

-1.193 

* • 

• 4 

4 4 

• . 

g 

1911—1921 

—2,776 

-1.545 

-519 

-27,593 

+35,003 

»« 

4 4 

• • 

9 

.1921—1931 

+ 9,390 

-151,350 

■4* 177 # SI/i 

+26,846 

-35,003 

** 

•• 

-• 

# 

f 1081 -1091 

+ 1,002 

—750,709 

+ 471,973 

+337,602 

+ 98,079 

+302.866 



*9 

2 • 

lsoi—non 

+6,523 

+201,794 

-245,790 

-23,167 

+ 102,522 

—302,866 


, , 


1001—1911 

+44,042 

+ 112,163 

+353,289 

—313,597 

-512.370 

• 4 


• 4 

A « 

1911—1921 

— 19,145 

+41,880 

+ 9.746 

-2,012 

+ 6,980 

4 4 


.. 

5 

[1921—1931 

+52.630 

-319.562 

+65,70*1 

+524.652 

+53.907 

* 

+ 308,461 


•• 


f 1 SHI—1091 

— 15,768 

+ 405.031 

, . 

, , 

, , 



. # 


, 1091—1901 

+218,039 

— 5092152 

. . 

.. 


4 4 

4 4 

• 4 

f < 

1901—1911 

—720.725 

+ 936,209 

+571,313 

• • 

4# 

4 . 

4 4 

4 4 


I 1911—1921 

+ 137.109 

4-612,081 

—226.461 

• a 

4 4 

* • 

4 • 

4. 

OQ 

[ 1921—1931 

-387,322 

+ 395. ISO +1,002.269 

* * 

4 • 


* * 

# " 


(B) Percentages of Variation (For British Territory only). 


, f 1881—1891j 

-3-9 

— 10-9 

+ 23-5 

+ 17-0 

+20-7 

+ 154-2 


-low 

« 1 SOI—1901 

-3-2 ’ 

+31-3 

+2"2 

-6-5 

+ 14-8 

+8-1 


.. 

5 J 

1901—1911 

—239 

+40-1 

+ 9-9 

—25-0 

-461 

-46-5 


4 4 

* 1 

IKI1—1921 

—4-0 

+5-4 

+ 8*3 

+ 1 

-38-5 

+ 127-2 


4 e 

«*• 

1921—1931 

-111 

-2-7 

+20-8 

+386 

+20-4 

—32*2 


• 4 

S- 

' 1881—1891 

-9 1 

+2-8 

+5-0 

+ 17*1 

+264 

+ 761 


• 4 


1091 — 1901 

-45 3 

+ 1491 

+25-6 

-14*3 

+ 16-3 

+ 52-2 


4 4 


1901—1911 

-46-2 

+49*5 

—13*4 

-43-2 

-32-3 

-46-5 

• • 

• 4 

o e 

1911—19211 

—4-9 

-7*1 

+23-2 

-4*0 

-59-6 

+ 127-2 

• • 

• 4 

IS 

.1921—1931 

+ 11-5 

-U-3 

—3*9 

+69-3 

+ 35-0 

-64-1 

•• 

• a 

c * 

r iHSl — 1H0I 

—40-7 

,-322 


.. 

—100*0 

,, 


-100-0 


1091—1901 

+ 85-0 

+56-3 

—100*0 

• • 

• • 

-10*3 


4 4 


1WI — ion 
lull—1921 

+4-4 

-2-2 

-•5 

_-o 

+ 1"6 
-4‘8 

-4*1 

—loo-o 

+ ioo-o 



•* 

a 

.1921—1931 

+7-7 

—23 5 

+ 1,722-3 

•• 

— luo-o 

•• 


4 4 


' 1^1 — |MJl 

+ 6 

-44 3 

+36-4 

+ 17-0 

+ 15-9 

.. 


• • 

i • 

1091—1901 

+21 

+21-3 

-13-9 

-1-** 

+ 14-2 

-100-0 


4 4 

J c 

—, rz - 

UiOl—ion 

— 140 

+ 9-4 

+23-2 

— 14-1 

-*M-4 

• • 




1911—1921 

-5-3 

+3-2 

+ •5 

— *1 

+2-5 




o .2 

3 

(A 

1921—1931 

+ 15-5 

-238 

+3-11 

+25-2 

+20-3 

•• 


*• 

w 

f 1881—1891 

-•7 

+76-1 

.. 

• 4 

4 4 

4 4 


.. 

£ 2 

1 h91—1001 

+9-6 

+62-7 

• • 

4 4 

•• 

• • 


4 4 


1901—1911 

—266 

+73-1 

+100-0 

a 4 

•• 

• • 


• • 


1911—1921 

+6-9 

+27*5 

—47-6 

•• 

•• 

• • 


4 4 

ie 

1921—1931 

-18-5 

+ 15-1 

+202-5 

*• 

*• 

•• 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


Persons per house and houses per square mile. 


/ 


XiTtmu. lhvisios. 


I 


PUNJAB 

Indo-Gangetic l’Um \\ eet 
Himalayan 

Sab- H imaUyan .. 
North-West Dry Are. 


Average number ot persons 




per house. 



1931. 

2 

1921. 

3 

1911. 

4 

1901. 

5 

1891. 

6 

18.81. 

7 

4*8 

4-5 

4-5 

6-2 

6-6 

6-8 

4-9 

4« 

4-4 

6-7 

7J 

6-8 

4-5 

4-3 

4-0 

5-0 

5-4 

6-3 

4-6 

4-3 

4-3 

6-1 

6*7 

7-5 

. 5-0 

4-8 

4-7 

59 

5-7 

5-9 


Average number ot houses per 
square mile. 


1931. 

8 

1921. 

“ 

1911. 

,0 

T 

1891. 

12 

1881 

13 

43-9 

40-4 

39*6 

29-7 

27-2 

25*1 

6o 4 

638 

64-4 

471 

41-8 

40-0 

20-7 

17 5 

171 

154 

14-7 

12*2 

75-6 

70-1 

17-2 

S3 1 

480 

40-9 

25-3 

22*7 

12*0 

153 

12-6 

11*6 






























CHAPTER II. 


CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Reference to 
Statistics. 


53. General. 60. Division of population as rural uni iirlmn. 01. Urban population. 02. Population 
of town* bv class. 63. Individual cities and town*. 61. Urban population by religion. 65. Urban Sex-ratio. 
06. Rural population. 67. Average size and distanco l>etween villages. OS. Some statistics of rural popula¬ 
tion. 03. Rural population by religion. 

Imperial Tables.- The figures of urban and rural population (with detail) for each district and state and 
the number of towns and villages as well as Occupied houses in each are given in Imperial Table I. Towns and 
villages classified by population are shown in Imperial Tabic HI. and towns similarly classified with population 
for the last fifty years in Table IV. Certain derivative results are given in Subsidiary Tables at the end of this 


Subsidiary Table I shows average population of towns and villages as well as number per miUr of total 
urban and rural population residing in towns and villages of each class by districts and natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table II shows the number per millr of the total population of each main religion who live 
to the towns of each natural division. 

Subsidiary Table III shows the number of towns in each class according to actual population together 
with percentage of total urban population in each clows as well as the number of femnke per 1.000 males in 
towns by cuss. The increase per cent, in towns of each class is also given for all past censuses as well as the 
total increase for the past fifty years. 1 



Subsidiary Table V shows the number and population of towns by class for the last four censuses. 


Subsidiary Table VI shows urban population by classes for 1931 and 1021 as wrl las variation in each 


General. 


Town 


Subsidiary Table VII shows by class -s the population of th<- towns that have remained urban for each of 
the last six censuses. 

Subsidiary Table VIII gives the change* in population of towns and cities, shown in Subsidiary Table VII 
whether positive or negative, in each of the five intcrccnsal decades. ' ** 

Subsidiary Table IX gives the total area of each tahsil minus the roronuo area of towns which have 
remained urban throughout for each of the last six censuses, urban and rural population srnorntolv and rural 
density of each tahsil for the two censuses. 1921 and 1931. * 

Subsidiary Table X shows the average population and area per vQlago in each tahsil. 

Subsidiary Table XI shows the number of occupied houses, the population and the average number of 
persons per house in «wch tahsil or state. ^ 1 


59. This Chapter deals with some aspects of the urban and rural popula¬ 
tion of the Province. By urban population is meant the dc facto population 
of the cities and towns, and by rural population all the persons enumerated in 
villages. The persons, enumerated on highways or in encampments, boats or 
trains, etc., are included in the figures of the towns or villages in whose limits 
they were enumerated, though soparate figures for these for each of the smaller 
units are available by sex and religion in Village Tables.* As all the figures of 
the census are of the de facto population (as pointed out in the last Chapter), 
this procedure is the simplest and least objectionable in view of the small number 
of travellers, etc., involved. Moreover, the accidental distribution of these 
persons between town and country can, in the absence of any reason to the 
contrary, be accepted as the result of a normal state of affairs. 

According to the Census Code, a ‘ town ’ includes (1) every Municipality; * 
(2) all Civil Lines not included within Municipal limits; (3) every Cantonment ■ 
(4) every other continuous collection of houses inhabited by not less' 
than 5,000 persons, whichthe Provincial Superintendent may deoida to 
treat as a town for census purposes; and (5) the capital of every Indian State 
except the minor Simla Hill States. 
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A ' city ’ means— city. 

(1) Every town containing not loss than 100,000 inhabitants; (2) any 
other town which the Provincial Superintendent, with the ^notion of the 
Local Government, may decide to treat as a city for census purposes. 

The essential difference between a rural and an urban population is that 
the former is mainly engaged in agriculture and the latter in commerce, 
manufactures and other occupations. Thus a place having a population of 
over 5,000 would be considered a village if it did not possess urban charac¬ 
teristics. Of the places that the Provincial Superintendent classified as 
towns—and all of them except 23 had been treated as towns in 1921—51 wore 
eventually found to have less than 5.000 inhabitants, while there were 103 
‘ villages ’ which had a population of moro than 5,000. 

A * village ’ (deh) means any area— vuu*e, 

(«) for which a separate record of rights exists, or 

(b) which has been separately assessed to land revenue, or would have 
been so assessed if the land revenue hud not been released, com¬ 
pounded for or redeemed, or 

(c) which the Local Government may, by general rule or special order, 

declare to be an estate. 

This definition is the same as that adopted at previous censuses. A 
village is a unit of area rather than a place of habitation. For the saute reason 
the number of villages in some of the hill states varies from census to census. 

Indeed in the Himalayan Natural Division a village is a purely arbitrary 
division and though habitations are scattered in small groups of a few houses, 
the population of a village may sometimes amount to several thousands. 

Some sort of arrangement for grouping the houses is. however, necessary, 
and the one adopted at the census has the advantage of being familiar to the 
agency that is employed on the work. Most of the Sub-Himalayan, the Indo- 
Gangetic Plain and the North-West Dry Aren villages, on the other hand, may 
be taken as being more or less units of habitation. Here most of the revenue 
estates possess only one village site, and the census record takes into account the 
number of inhabited villages only. 

The total population residing in the inhabited villages together with some 
moving population thus comprises the rural population. 

fiO. The major portion of the population of this Province is still rural. D ‘»won o t 

The statement in the margin Rutland 
shows the percentage of the Urtan ‘ 
total population of the Pro¬ 
vince and its main political 
divisions classed as urban or 
rural at this and each of the 
past censuses. Though the 
total population at this 
census has greatly varied as 
we saw in Section 4 of the last 
Chapter, the proportion of 
urban and rural population has fluctuated only within a coinparativelv small 
margin. 


Urban and rural ptreenlay t aj the total population. 


Vc*r. 

1 

Urban. 

Rural. 

_= 

“ Britinh 
Territory. 

if 

4 

* 

I 

if If 

0^ 7 

1031 

12-4 

13-0 

9*2 

87-8 

881 90-8 

192! 

10-3 

10*7 

8*7 

89-7 

89-3 91-3 

1011 

0'S 

101 

8*4 

90*2 

89-9 91-6 

190! 

10*8 

10rt 

10-3 

89-4 

89-4 89-3 

1891 

10-7 

10-7 

10-7 

89-3 

893 89-3 

1881 

119 

12-0 

11*2 

88-1 

87-9 88-8 
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Pekoemaue or total 

Locality. 

POPLLATION. 

1 

Urban. 

-9 

Knral. 

3 

Punjab (1831) ._ 

England and Wale* (1931) .. 

Netherlands (1930) 

Canada (191*1) 

France(1926) 

124 

so-o 

488 

49-5 

49‘8 

87l» 

l*01l 

31-4 

30-3 

51-0 


ininent bv its smallness. 


The marginal table compares 
the proportion of urban and rural 
population of this Province with 
the corresponding figures of some 
of the foreign countries ; the urban 
proportion for the Punjab is pro- 


Census. 

Uhba.v PorCLATlOS. 

Propor¬ 

tional 

figures. 

«• 

Absolute 

figures. 

S 

1881 

.. 10O-0 

2.473.929 

1891 

99-3 

2,434,901 

1901 

1043 

2,300,798 

1911 

944 

2.334.445 

1921 

.. 105-0 

2,590,078 

1931 

141-4 

3.521.449 


01. The first four lines of the Imperial Table 
IV give the total urban population of the Punjab, 
classified as such, at each of the last six censuses ; the 
large actual increase noticeable is indicated by' 
the table in the margin as well as the diagram 
below which shows the percentage it formed of the 
total population. 


i 5 
isSs : 

|e 

* c - 3 
Cooum.I;*- J . 

I 6 ”' 

ACTUAL 

URBAN 

PoauUt.c* 

URBAN 

PUNIAB 

POPULATION OF 6 CENSUSES 

1881 11.9 

L\<76 000 



IB'M 

0-7 

2.4S5 000 



no; 

i0-fc 

2.581.000 



191 1 

9 .8 

2.3 3d.000 

!• 


1921 

10*3 

2.597.000 



1931 

12-4 

3.521.0C0 

i 

0 * 


The increase in the last decade has been very marked, but these 
variations have to be taken subject to the remarks that follow. 

A study of the increase in urban population is not altogether a simple 
matter, because there are certain places which were treated as towns at past 
censuses but ceased to be so treated at the succeeding censuses as a result of 
decline in their population or a change in their characteristics, while some places 
heretofore treated as villages were declared as towns owing to an increase in 
their population or a change in their characteristics. The statement on the 
fly-leaf to Imperial Table IV gives the number of the places together with the 
number of persons enumerated therein, which were added to or subtracted from 
the urban population at each census as a result of the changes in the number 
of towns. This statement also shows the variation in the population of those 
places that were towns at each of the sets of two consecutive censuses. In this 
connection it may further be remarked that the number of towns added or 
removed at each census, as shown in this statement, is influenced by the fact 
that towns forming part of some other towns at one census and treated as 
separate at the next mean an increase in the number of towns. The total 
population however remains unaffected. To take an instance, Jutogh was 
treated as part of the Simla town at last census, but as it has no essential 
connection with it, it has been shown separately at this census and has thus 
added to the number of towns. 
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Though the net increase in urban population shown on the fly-leaf to 
Imperial Table IV (after omitting variation due to inclusion and exclusion of 
towns) gives an idea of the increase in the urban population which remained 
urban at two consecutive censuses, yet it is a fact that some of the towns newly 
added contain residents of places that were towns in the past but are no longer 
so. For instance, the decaying towns of Kamalia. Dipalpur. Gogera and Shahpur 
ceased to be important because of many of their inhabitants having moved to 
the colony towns such as Lyallpur, Sargodha. Montgomery, Okara. Gojra. etc. 
Thus we have a set of people in the Punjab who are chiefly town-dwellers, and 
who on migrating from a decaying town settle in another urban area. 
Some of them would undoubtedly be included in the population of the towns 
that are newly added at any census and will thus contribute to the increase in 
urban population caused bv the inclusion of new towns. The total increase on 
this soore cannot therefore be rightly excluded from the real increase in urban 
population. We could thus safely say that the real increase in urban popula¬ 
tion at a census comprises the whole of the increase in the population of the 
places classed as towns at that and the preceding censuses, and some of the 
persons enumerated in the newly-added towns. The gross increase in urban 
population during the last decade is 924.771 or 35’6 per cent, over the popula¬ 
tion of 1921, while their net increase is 746,213 or 28'9 per cent, in respect of 
the places treated as towns at both censuses. 


Placet treat'd at latent in 1931 at ic til at at prerirmt citratet. 


For the convenience of those who inav be interested in the total popula¬ 
tion and its growth 
concerning places that 
are urban now and 
were also urban at 
each of the past 
censuses the table in 
the margin has been 
prepared. In addition 
to absolute figures it 
gives the percentage 
of annual increase, 
distributed over the 
period intervening 


Particulars. 

1 

188L 

2 

1891. 

3 

1901. 

4 

1911. 

1921. 

8 

Number 

168 

163 

160 

167 

185 

Population .. 

2.0*3.692 

2,195,017 

2.330,279 

2,305,574 

2,685,455 

Absolute increase 
till 1031. 

1,107.407 

910.191 

8*0,222 

905,059 

746,213 

Annual ineremae 
per cvnt. till 1931 

1-08 

l-OI 

1-20 

107 

2-89 


between the present and each of the past censuses. 




62. At the present census the towns with a population of 5,000 to 10,000 Population of 
comprise the largest number, 96. Their population forms 2‘4 per cent, of cSS* by 
the total population and 191 of the urban population. Towns having a popu¬ 
lation of between 20,000 and 50,000 each are 24 in number, and their aggregate 
population bears the same proportion to the total population as the class 
mentioned above. The class comprising towns with less than 5,000 inhabitants 
has 51 towns, but their total population forms only -6 per cent, of the total 
population. There are only five towns (inclusive of cantonments) with a 
population of more than 100,000, and six with a population of between 50.000 
and 100,000 each. The former class of towns claims 3*6 per cent, of the total 
population, the highest proportion for any class, while the population of the 
latter is 1 ‘5 per cent, of the total. 
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( ur\es in the diagram below show the percentages of total population 
which resided in towns of each class at the time of the last six censuses. 



lowest. Towns with a population of 5,000 to 10,000 were the most popular, 
and these were evidently the typical urban areas, mainly serving as market- 
towns for rural localities. The tendency of real urbanization, or the crowding 
of population into large towns started two decades ago, as indicated by the 
abrupt rise of the unbroken line for cities, the main reason being the develop¬ 
ment of industries. The smaller variation in other classes at various periods is 
due to some growing towns passing from one class to another with considerable 
rapidity and thus temporarily swelling the figures. 


There are 19 towns or cities which have made uninterrupted progress 

during the last fifty years. 
These are noted in the margin 
together with the increase per 
cent, of population since 1881. 
On the other hand there are 
three towns, which have been 
continuously losing in popula¬ 
tion at each census, and these 
are Find Dadan Khan (Jheluin 
District), Buria (Ambala 
District) and Dagshai (Simla 

District). The last named is a cantonment. 


Town. 

1 

luirras-' 
prr c«mt. 

18*1-1931. 

O 

Town. 

1 


Incrnuo 
per cent. 
1881-193!. 

2 

Ijahoro 

1.87-7 

Farid kot 


154‘2 

Sialkot 

120*0 

Kotkapura 


422-0 

Julluiwlor 

7(r8 

Muktxar 


374-8 

Gujranaala .. 

lbi'.l 

Oampbcllpur 


097 1 

Kainur 

1700 

Paihankot 


101-7 

Jhanit 

two 

Ldah 


G2-4 

RohUk 

1244 

•lam pur 
Bbakkar 


100-8 

Montgomery 

7:3-3 


55-8 

Bkatinda 

Faaitkn 

347-9 

IBS'S 

Mo/aflaivarh 


1240 


% 


i 
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03. We shall now proceed to study the growth of some of the individual 
cities and towns. The figures of the population of towns at past censuses are 
given in Imperial Table IV and the population shown therein represents the 
number of persons found living within their limits at the time of each ceusus. 
In cases in which at a subsequent census the limits of the towns have been 
extended, the population of the new area is given, no attempt being made to 
quote the rise in population due to the increase in area. This is contrary to 
the procedure adopted in the case of districts whose figures in Table II are 
given after necessary adjustment. This procedure opart from being simple is 
meant to save confusion, as the administrators as well as the public are anxious 
to have the figures for municipal or other well-defined areas. The popula¬ 
tion of the outskirts of towns, however, is given by religion and sex in 
Village Tables for the use of administrative officers, and in the case of Muni¬ 
cipalities, it is shown as Benin Hadud ” (outside municipal limits) against 
the revenue estate or village, in whose limits it is situated. 


At the last census there were three cities with a population of more than 
100,000, namely, Lahore, Amritsar and Multan. To these might be added 
Rawalpindi and Sialkot which now (inclusive of cantonments) have a population 
exceeding one lakh. The towns of Jullundur and Ludhiana are growing at a 
good pace, and the former is now not much behind the one lakh figure. The 
towns of Ambala and Ferozepore with their cantonments are also fairly large, 
and all these towns and cities are designated as “ selected towns ” for census 
purposes. The figures of birth-place have been shown for all of them in Table Vi, 
Part. C, and of literacy in Table XIII, Part C, while in Table VII, Part C, 
figures of these places as well as of Ludhiana, Lyallpur and Sargodha have been 
selected towns (iscs—1931). given by age and oivil condi- 

Annaaf ptreenlayt oj rartaliott. tion. The stetement in the 




18GS 

1881 

1801 

1001 

1011 

1921 

<9 A 

Town. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

'£ 


1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

ion. 

1921. 

1931. 

* i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

Lahore 

+5-1 

+ 1-2 

+ 1-6 

+ 1-3 

+2-3 

+5-3 

2 

Amritsar 

+ 1-2 

-10 

+ 1-0 

-o-o 

+0-5 

+G-5 

3 

Multan 

+2-1 

+0-9 

+ 1-7 
+ 1-0 

+ 1* 

-1-5 

+41 

4 

Rawalpindi 

Ambala 

+ 176 

+30 

—o-l 

+ 1-7 

+ 1-8 

a 

+ 13-3 

+ 1-8 

-o-i 

+0-2 

-0-5 

+ 1-4 

0 

Jullundur 

+55 

+2-7 

+0-2 

+0-2 

+0-2 

+25 

7 

Sialkot 

+81 

+20 

+0-6 

+ 1-2 

+0-0. 

+43 

s 

Ferozepore .. 

+ 02 

+2’8 

-0-2 

+0-3 

+0-7 

+ 1-9 


margin shows the annual 
increase in the population of 
the cities and selected towns 
at each census since 180$. 

With a view to ascertain 
what contributes to the in¬ 
crease in the population of 
cities and selected towns, it 


will be useful to examine the natural increase in each of these urban areas 


during the last decade and the increase due to migration. In the table below 
is given the population in 1921 and 1931 according to the place of birth as well 
as the number of births and deaths recorded during the last decade together 
with the excess of the former over the latter. 


City or (elected 
town. 

Total 

Fopula- 

tion 

1031. 

o 

6 

£ g 

A 4 

Births. 

- « 

Deaths. 

5 

Exccea of 
Births 
over 
Deaths. 

0 

Cmr-ms 

wnmocaw.' 

BO&X OCT'S IDE 
THE cmr BUT 
WITHDC THE 

district. 

Borx otrrsiDE 
THE DISTRICT. 

1031. 

7 

1921. 

8 

1931. 1921. 

9 10 

1931 

11 

1921. 

12 

Lahore City 
Amritaar „ 

Multan 

Ambala Town 
Jullundur „ 
Ferozepore „ 
Sialkot „ 

Rawalpindi ., 

429,747 

264,840 

119.457 

86,592 

80,030 

64,634 

100,073 

119,284 

147,966 

104,622 

34,651 

10,266 

18,022 

10,283 

30,354 

18.142 

96,035 

79,432 

40,455 

10,307 

20,035 

10,472 

302283 

23.161 

84.031 

62,684 

302273 

7,560 

17,881 

6,058 

19,767 

19,370 

11,401 

16,848 

10,182 

2.757 

11,154 

3,514 

10,516 

3,791 

209,273 

211,162 

76.007 

65,407 

57,073 

32,368* 

832207* 

45.638 

127,029 

124,810 

62,332 

42,056 

46,368 

25.980 

45,549 

36,715 

15,328 20,857 

8,375 6,386 

20,968 3,506 

65,407* 48,421 
13,631 9,106 

32,368* 31,065 
83,207* 58,246 
17.368 10,625 

206,146 

45,303 

22,392 

31,185 

18,326 

32,266 

17,766 

56.281 

123,995 

29,022 

18,968 

27,006 

16,444 

23,296 

12,374 

53,802 


•These figures relate to total district-born including city-born. 


Individual 
Cities and 
Towns. 
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It will be seen that the natural increase forms only a small fraction of the 
actual rise in urban pqpulation. The figures of the city-born are obviously 
unreliable, as for instance, there is an increase of 81,354 in the city-born enume¬ 
rated in Lahore as compared to the excess of births over deaths, amounting 
to 11,404. It is absurd to suppose that all persons born in the oity have 
survived and all persons with foreign births have died during the last ten 
years, or that at the time of the census a large number of the city-born returned 
to the city of their birth. The figures in other columns seem reliable enough. 
Thus Lahore City as well as Rawalpindi gains comparatively more by immigra¬ 
tion of persons bora outside the districts of Lahore and Rawalpindi, respec¬ 
tively. Amritsar, Jullundur and Sialkot are, however, not indebted to any such 
immigration for their growth. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives figures of population, density, sex proportion 
and immigration for these units. Certain other particulars regarding these 
urban areas are set forth below. 

Lahore.— The city (including the municipality and the Cantonment) 
has an area of 39 38 square miles, and a population of 429,747, both being the 


largest in the Province, and its gain in population during the last decade is 525 
per cent. The population has developed steadily ever since 1881, the rise in 
the first decade (1881—91) being 12*4 and in the next 14 8 per cent. The present 
population shows an increase of 187-7 per cent, as compared to 1881. The 
municipal town, which includes the Civil Station, has an area of 26 06 square 
miles and a population of 400,075, which give a density of 15,352 persons to 
the square mile. The portion of the town within the old walls has a population 
of 176,792 persons living on 570 acres, i.e. a density of 310 persons per acre, 
or in other words each person has at his disposal a space of 13 square yards. 
There is little or no scope for expansion within the walled town except in the 
form of more storeys being added to the existing buildings. 

The tendency to live in detached houses of the European bungalow type 
is on the increase, as shown by the large portion of the population residing in 
the area, called the Civil Station. It is in this area that the rise in population 
has been enormous during the last decade. The municipal town now extends 
from Baghbanpura in the east to Rajgarh and Chauburji Gardens Estate in the 
west, and from the river Ravi in the north to the Jail and Mental Hospital in the 
south. The Civil Station has become linked up with the Cantonment by an 
almost continuous oham of houses. Its expansion is not confined to the munici¬ 
pal limits, and bungalows have already been built on the Ferozepore Road for 

a considerable distance out¬ 
side those limits. The Civil 
Station continues to expand, 
and we may reasonably expect 
that at no distant date it will 
extend up to the Model Town. 
The present population of 
the different parts of the 
municipal town together with 
the figures of area is given 
in the margin. 

Amritsar .—This was the 
largest city of the Province 


Docility. 

Area in 

Pomariox. 


1 

me ro*. 

2 

Pcrsom. 

3 

Male*. 

4 

Female*. 

5 

1. Lahore Town with- 

670 

176,792 

104,631 

72.261 

in the Circular 
Road 

2. Land* Bazar and 





127 

12,321 

8,730 

3,691 

Ram G*li, etc. 




4,679 

3. Anar kali 

178 

15,299 

10,620 

■I. Muzang 

80 

30,887 

18,265 

5,619 

12,622 

S. Oil* Gujjar Singh 

18 

8,898 

3,279 

6. Gawalmandi 

26 

17,179 

11,394 

5,785 

7. Oarhi Shaha 

194 

6,285 

3,803 

2,482 

8. Civil Station 

3.846 

64,269 

44,749 

19,520 

9. Khtihl Miran 

640 

4,490 

2.664 

1,826 

10. Other Ba»ti> 

8,634 

49,016 

33,444 

15,602 

11. Rail wav Colony . 

610 

13,098 

8,728 

4.370 

12. Railway Station, 

• • 

1,511 

1,299 

212 

train*, etc. 
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till the census of 1881 in respeot of population, but since then it has yielded the 

place of honour to Lahore. The 
table in the margin compares po¬ 
pulation of the two cities and their 
percentages of increase since 1808. 
The figures indicate that the 
population of Amritsar showed a 
decrease at two censuses, namely, 
1891 and 1911, while the population 
of Lahore has been on the increase 


Census. 

1 

Alanui Cm, 

Luiorb Crrr. 

Population 

(000's 

omitted). 

« 

Increase or 
decrease 
per cent. 

3 

Population 

(000's 

omitted). 

4 

Increase or 
decrease 
per cent. 

1808 

130 


99 


1881 

152 

+i-’ 

149 

+51 

1891 

137 

-10 

177 

+ 12 

1901 

102 

+ 19 

203 

+ 15 

1911 

153 

-6 

229 

+ 13 

1921 

1*30 

+5 

282 

+23 

1931 

265 

+65 

430 

+53 


throughout. At this census the population of Amritsar, which is nearly two- 
thirds of that of Lahore, has shown a record increase of 65 per cent., a 
considerable portion of which is due to artificial causes as remarked in 
paragraph 55. The area of the city excluding the cantonment is 10 square 
miles, giving a density of 24,844 persons per square mile as against 15,352 in 
Lahore. The increase in the number of persons per square mile is 11,141 as 
against 5,479, which is the corresponding figure for Lahore. The increase in 
the density of Amritsar is thus double that of the capital town and denotes 
more congestion. Amritsar continues to be an important Commercial centre, 
having as its chief feature the wholesale trade in picoe-goods and the manu¬ 
facture of carpets, woollen fabrics and chemicals. 


MuUan . — The population of Multan in 1921 was 84,806. Owing to the 
prevalence of plague at the time of the census, a considerable number of persons 
had left their homes temporarily, and it was therefore decided to hold a supple¬ 
mentary enumeration in August 1921 when normal conditions were restored. 
The supplementary census revealed a population of nearly a lakh. As against 
this the present population is about 119,000, which means an increase of 19 per 
cont. during the last decade. 

Rawalpindi .—The development of Rawalpindi took place mainly during 
the period 1881 — 1901 as a result of its importance as a military station. In 
recent years the rise in its population is due to the large motor and lorry traffic, 
particularly on the Murree-Kashmir Road. During the last fifty years its popu¬ 
lation has more than doubled, and is now almost equal to that of Multan, though 
its area is two square miles less. Nearly three-fifths of the inhabitants of Rawal¬ 
pindi are foreign-born, and there is nothing surprising about this high proportion 
as a very large portion of the inhabitants are there on account of the existence 
of the cantonment. 


Sialkot .—The population of Sialkot has doubled during the last thirty 
years. The increase during the last decade amounts to 43 per cent., and the 
population of the municipal town and the cantonment now exceeds one lakh. 
Referring to the large increase, the Deputy Commissioner of Sialkot says— 
“ It is due to the fact that the Sialkot town is in flourishing condition, largely' 
carrying on the sports trade for which most of the craftsmen and artisans of 
the neighbouring villages have taken up their abode in the city, and many 
of them who used to return to their villages after the day’s labour, might 
have been detained on the night of the final census for swelling the figures of the 
population as the elections of the local bodies are carried out on communal 
lines.” This, however, does not fully explain the enormous rise which has taken 
place, and it is probable that part of the increase is attributable, as in the case 
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Ratio. 
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of Amritsar, to bogus entries. The area of Sialkot Municipality is 6 square miles 
and that of the Cantonment 9 5 square miles. 

Among other towns the growth of Lyallpur and Gujranwala is remarkable. 
The former owes its prosperity to its position as the headquarters of the premier 
colony district, and the latter to its great industrial development, brass, copper 
and bronze utensils, and iron safes and almirahs being its main manufactures. 

64. The marginal table shows 
the distribution of 10,000 of total 
urban population by religion for each 


Veer. 

1 

Himlu. 

<1 

Muslim. 

3 

Sikh. 

4 

Christian 

5 

Other*. 

6 

1931 .. 

3,708 

5,190 

726 

190 

129 

1921 .. 

4,021 

5,060 

028 

205 

m 

1911 .. 

3,923 

5,121 

601 

201 

94 

1901 .. 

4,333 

1.990 

457 

120 

94 

1891 .. 

4,401 

4.851 

409 

125 

94 

1881 .. 

4.520 

4.805 

488 

96 

85 


census. The figures indicate that 


Perot ntngc of total papulation of each religion. 


Distri t or State. 

1 

Hm>C. 

M mux. 

Sikh. 

Urban. Rural. Urban Rural. 

2 3 4 5 

Urben. 

0 

Rurel. 

7 

Amtala 

18 

82 

25 

75 

4 

96 

Kernel 

7 

93 

22 

78 

« 8 

92 

Rohtek .. 

7 

93 

51 

69 

68 

32 

Otirgaon 

8 

92 

12 

88 

26 

74 

H User 

12 

88 

1« 

84 

7 

93 

Patiala 

12 

88 

20 

80 

4 

06 

Attock 

39 

01 

0 

04 

29 

71 

Rawalpindi 

68 

32 

11 

89 

38 

62 

Mviiim 

36 

64 

0 

94 

22 

78 

Mianwoli 

JO 

64 

7 

93 

18 

82 

Muzeffergerh 

21 

79 

3 

97 

9 

91 

Here Chad Khen 

41 

59 

9 

91 

23 

77 


on the whole proportionately more 
Hindus are urban than Sikhs and 
Muslims, their proportion in towns 
being considerably higher than in the total population. This table does not, 
however, express the peculiarities of different parts of the Province. Propor¬ 
tionately more Muslims are urban than Hindus in the eastern Punjab, while 

in the west the reverse appears 
to be the case. The table in the 
margin shows the percentage of 
the followers of each of the main 
religions enumerated in urban 
and rural areas of the eastern 
and western parts of the Pro¬ 
vince. In the eastern Punjab 
where Hindus generally pre¬ 
dominate in the total population, 
Muslims reside in urban areas 
in proportionately larger numbers, while in the western parts which are 
predominantly Muslim, the urban population has a large proportion of Hindus. 

65. A brief mention may be made here of the figures of sex ratio, 
which will be discussed at length in Chapter V. These figures are 
given for cities and towns classified by population in Subsidiary Table III and 

are reproduced in the margin for convenience of 
reference. It is noticeable that the lugger the towns 
the smaller is the number of females per 1,000 males. 
The towns with a population of less than 10,000 
inhabitants have a comparatively higher proportion 
of females. Such towns in many cases are really 
overgrown villages, and in them the proportion of the 
sexes remains practically unaffected by immigration. 

66. In the last Chapter was discussed at length the density of the rural 
population in each district and of the total population in each state, and a 

repetition is unnecessary here. The districts in which 
there has been a considerable increase in the number 
of inhabited villages during the last decade are shown 
in the marginal tdble. The increase may almost 
entirely be ascribed to the extension in canal 
irrigation. It is noteworthy that none of the old 
districts such as Jullundur, Hoshiarpur and 


Town. 


Female* 
per 1,000 
melee. 


1 

2 

Over 100,000 


622 

60.000—100.000 


608 

20,000—60,000 


724 

10,000—20,000 


733 

5,000-10,000 


790 

Mow 5,000 


774 


Distrirt. 

1 

Inrrcenr in 
nnmb'-r of 
village*. 

2 

Mullen .. 

269 

MontgoBHTv 

123 

Sheikhtrpurn .. 

118 

Lvallpur .. 

100 

Hirra tlhizi Khen .. 

28 

Mian wall .. 

23 


Gurdaspur figures in the list. 
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67. Subsidiary Table I gives the average population per village for each 
district, and it can be remarked that in the districts with an extensive well 
irrigation, such as Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspur and Sialkot, an average village is 
comparatively small, though in certain districts of the same type such as 
Amritsar, Jullundur, Lahore and Gujrat, the village is slightly larger. In 
hilly tracts there is no uniformity and this is entirely due to the arbitrary group¬ 
ing of habitations into villages. Thus an average village in Chamba has 2,654 
inhabitants, in Kangra 1,113, in Sirmoor 146, and in Mandi State only 54. In 
the districts and states with large areas solely dependent on rainfall and with 
no facilities for the supply of drinking water, the villages are comparatively 
larger, such as Hissar (963) and Rohtak (722). In rich tracts like Lyallpur, 
the village is developing in size owing to the larger number of persons finding it 
possible to be sustained on the produce of the neighbouring lands. In other 
districts such as Miamvali and Attock the necessity of protection against 
raids, arbitrary grouping of villages owing to the broken nature of the coun¬ 
try, and the desert conditions account for the comparatively bigger villages. 

The number of residential villages and census villages is almost identical 
in the Punjab plains, and it may be of some interest to calculate tho mean 
distance between villages for the various districts and states.* The necessary 
figures are given in the statement below. 


District or State 
and Natural Division. 

1 

Average dis¬ 

tance between 
inhabited 
villages. 

* 

District or State and 
Natural Division. 

I 

Average dis¬ 
tance between 
inhabited 
villages. 

» 

District or State and 
Natural Division. 

1 

Average dis¬ 
tance t.'tweet 

inhabited 

villages. 

4 

PUNJAB 

18 

Lahore 

16 

Gujrat 

1-3 

Indo-Cangetlc Plain 


Amritsar 

1-3 

■Ihelum 

1-9 

Wat 

re 

Cujranwala 

IS 

Rawalpindi 

1-4 

Hissar 

2‘S 

Sb<-ilthu|iura 

Id 

Attock 

2-8 

Lokom Stale .. 

10 

Himalayan 

re 

North-West Dry 


Rohtalt 

20 

Sirmoor Slate 

i-i 

Area 

2 -4 

Ihijiiui Slate 

1-8 

Simla 

•»-67 

Montgomery .. 

1-6 

Gurgaoa .. 

1-4 

Simla Hill Stale t 

Id 

Shahpar 

2‘3 

Patauji Stalt 

12 

Bilnrpur Stale 

0-75 

Mian wall 

41 

Kama) . . 

10 

Kangra 

40 

I.yalipur 

1-7 

Jullundur 

1*1 

.Ifmidi Slate 

o-d 

•1 hang 

2-0 

Kapvrtkala Slate .. 

11 

Suket Stale 

2-3 

Multan 

1*9 

Ludhuna 

1-4 

i hamba State 

70 

H'lknicalptir Slate .. 

2-9 

Holer K"tla Slat- .. 

1-3 

Sub-Hlmalayan 

f-J 

Muiaflargorh 

2*8 

Jteoaeporo 

1-8 

A ill i. a In 

11 

Dera Ghost Khan .. 

3-8 

Paridkot Slate 

2-1 

KnUitt State 

1-1 



Putiila Slate 

1-4 

Hoshiarpur 

11 

British Territory .. 

1-8 

J iitif State 

1-8 

(lurdaspur 

1-0 

Punjab States 

re 

Habka Stale .. 

US 1 

Sialkot 

0*9 




68. As the rural population for Natural Divisions is not readily obtainable 


Locality. 

Persons. 

Males. 

KofDftl^. 

Number of 

females per 
1,000 males. 

Punjab 

24,989,408 

13,495,945 

11.473.463 

850 

.British Territory 

20,513,388 

11.074.638 

9.438.750 

852 

Punjab States 

4.450,020 

2,421.307 

2,034.713 

840 

Indo-Gangetir Plain, West .. 

10,732,468 

5,842.342 

4,890,124 

837 

Himalayan 

1.771,080 

920,635 

850,425 

924 

Sab-Himalayan 

5,781.109 

3,099,679 

2,681,430 

885 

North-West Dry Area 

8,684.773 

3.033.289 

3,051,484 

840 


from the tables it 
is (being given in 
the marginal table; 
figures for British 
Territory and 
Punjab States are 


also given for facility of reference. The number of females is highest in the 
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Rani Popula¬ 
tion by 

Religion- 


Himalayan and lowest in the Indo-Gangetic Plain. The proportion of females 
in rural population is everywhere higher than in the total population. 

69. The statement below shows the total rural population by religion, 
enumerated in British Territory, Punjab States and each Natural Division. 
These figures too like those given above are not readily available from any of the 
tables. 


Locality. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Muslim. 

Christian. 

Others. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

i “tin jab .. .. 

7,274,075 

3,816,034 

13,101.061 

352,008 

424,730 

Hritiih Territory 

5,202,541 

2,858,463 

11,702,800 

349,152 

400,032 

Punjab State* .. .. 

2,071,734 

957,571 

1,399,161 

3,456 

24,098 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, We*t .. 

3,097.624 

2,647,566 

4.021,716 

164.598 

200,962 

Himalayan .. .. 

1,002,739 

7,346 

70,750 

858 

26,367 

Sub-Himalayan .. 

1,224,030 

702,822 

3,626.455 

108,674 

119,122 

North-Weat Dry Area .. .. 

689,676 

458,300 

5,383,040 

78,478 

75,279 


The results derivable from the above figures are given in the marginal 
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Locality. 
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J 

4 



1 

R 

JB 

2 

1 

n 

6 

1 

c 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

Punjab 

British Territory 

291 

254 

153 

139 

526 

570 

14 

17 

17 

20 

Punjab States 

465 

215 

314 

1 

5 

Indo-Gangetic Plain Weat . 

344 

247 

375 

15 

19 

Himalayan 

939 

4 

40 

a. 

17 

Sub-Himalayan 

212 

121 

627 

19 

21 

North-West Dry Area 

103 

69 

805 

12 

11 


table, which shows the 
distribution of 1,000 of 
the total population of 
each unit by religion. 
The figures will be 
useful for purposes of 
reference. A similar 
detail for each district 
or state can be obtained 


by the subtraction of the figures of Table V from those of Table XVI. No 


comment is called for. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Distribution of the Population between Towns and Villages. 


District or State as 
Natural Division. 

1 

0 

Average 

POPULATION 

PER 

NUMBER per 
mUle iiemd- 
1N(4 IN 

NUMBER per w tile OP THE 
URBAN POPULATION RE¬ 
SILING IN TOWNS WITH 
THE POPULATION OP 

NUMBER per mitle OP THE 
RURAL POPULATION RE* 
SIDING IN VILLAGES WITH 
THE POPULATION OP 
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12 
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PUNJAB 
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15.802 
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46 

29 
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548 

282 

l. — Indo-Gangelic Plain 
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20,132 

600 

166 

831 

663 

m 

153 

21 

23 

181 

670 

226 

1 Hi war 

• • 

19.033 

815 

127 

873 

535 

320 

130 


30 

209 

020 

135 

2 Loknr* State 

a • 

2.930 

201 

127 

873 




1,000 



322 

679 

3 Kohtak 

a a 

13,<109 

980 

114 

880 

385 

298 

317 


32 

318 

543 

107 

4 Dujana Stale 

• a 

1.361 

833 

55 

945 




1,000 


246 

639 

115 

5 Gurgaon 

• a 

. 3.987 

402 

97 

903 

305 

150 

427 

58 

8 

199 

457 

339 

(! Pat'iudi Stale 

• • 

3.667 

380 

194 

806 




1,000 


167 

450 

383 

7 Kamul 

• • 

17,000 

544 

120 

880 

584 

311 

105 


34 

220 

476 

270 

8 Jallandar 

• • 

17,533 

004 

149 

851 

034 


300 


14 

156 

023 

207 

9 Kaparthala State 

10 Ludhiana 

*• 

13.022 

28,315 

447 

650 

129 
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871 

830 

494 

839 

295 

104 

211 

57 

a a 

4 

5 

115 
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514 

632 

367 
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11 J taler Kotia State 

a. 

10.483 

405 

379 

021 

802 
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61 

f>19 

400 

12 Foroiepor* 

• • 

15.446 

603 

134 

800 

419 

420 
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33 

58 
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602 
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13 Paridkot State 

• • 

16.031 

767 

202 

798 


1,000 




164 

683 

153 

14 Patiala State 

• • 

15,394 

413 

104 

890 

689 

202 

185 

24 

11 
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557 

296 

13 Jind State 

a • 

9,757 

051 
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880 
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344 
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647 

248 

14 Sakka State 

• • 

7,841 

480 

104 

830 
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487 
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84 

562 

354 

17 Lahore 

.. 

00.435 

756 

380 

014 

897 

50 

53 


4l 

242 

550 
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13 Amritsar 

• • 

59,222 

792 

265 

735 

894 

34 

72 


12 

208 

626 
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19 Gajranwala 

• • 

16.559 

509 

157 

843 

085 

124 

111 

80 
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534 

336 

20 Sheikhupura 

a • 

7,021 

639 

55 

946 

a a 

319 

681 


53 

135 

592 

220 

H—Himalayan 

a • 

1.630 

193 

33 

967 

a a 

302 

617 

151 

101 

223 

305 

371 

21 Sirmoor State 

• a 

3,904 

146 

53 

947 

a a 


878 

122 



103 

907 

22 Simla 

23 Simla BUI State » 

• • 

• • 

4,304 

a a 

78 

140 

585 

415 

1,000 

a a 

843 


157 

a • 

]*14 

35 

373 

965 

24 BUatpur State 

• • 

2,387 

105 

24 

976 




1,000 



125 

876 

23 Kangra 

• • 

0.359 

1,113 

8 

992 



1.000 


205 

287 

419 

90 

20 Mandi State 

• • 

0,751 

54 

65 

935 



1,000 


J7 

993 

27 Sake! State 

a a 

2,401 

044 

41 

969 




1,000 


455 

336 


28 Ghamba Slate 

• a 

0.219 

2,654 

42 

958 

• • 

• a 

1,000 

a a 

115 

734 

151 

• • 

111.—Sub- Himalayan 

a • 

11,003 

166 

106 

391 

607 

S3 

2H 

61 

13 

129 

500 

353 

29 Ambala 

a a 

16,471 

355 

177 

823 

657 

101 

186 

56 

4 

80 

415 


30 Katna State 

a a 

4,653 

292 

155 

845 



551 

449 


65 

360 


31 Hoshiarpur 

a a 

0.549 

464 

56 

944 

406 


457 

77 


113 

548 

330 

32 Uardatpar 

a a 

8,295 

400 

77 

923 

445 

102 

268 

125 

25 

78 

459 

439 

33 Sialkot 

aa 

22,475 

409 

138 

862 

749 


223 

28 


77 

4A3 

470 

34 Gojrat 

a a 

11.464 

001 

02 

938 

463 

218 

248 

71 

9 

172 

561 

°59 

33 Jh' lum 

a a 

12,225 

557 

90 

910 

481 


519 


180 



30 Rawalpindi 

a a 

00,632 

439 

191 

809 

984 



16 

18 

136 

401 

355 

37 Attook 

a • 

7,265 

867 

87 

913 

•• 

437 

432 

131 

65 

260 

530 

145 

IV.— North-West Dry 

Area 

11,774 

534 

S7 

913 

506 

167 

229 

93 

to 

136 

615 

209 

38 Montgomery 

a a 

13.144 

484 

53 

947 

498 

419 


83 

8 

62 

603 


39 Shahpur 

a a 

8,277 

734 

131 

809 

249 

315 

229 

207 

55 

236 

544 

165 

40 Mianwali 

• a 

0.534 

938 

93 

907 

. # 

401 

596 


208 

288 

389 

115 

41 Lyallpur 

42 Jhang 

• a 

a a 

14,208 

15,393 

859 

599 

74 

116 

920 

884 

504 

804 

155 

341 

154 

a a 

42 

9 

50 

152 

879 

630 

71 

43 Mat tan 

44 Bakatoalpvr State 

45 MutaSargarh 

a a 

a a 

• a 

45,700 

10,794 

5,150 

542 

397 

650 

117 

44 

52 

883 

956 

948 

870 

486 

82 

238 

48 

277 

508 

a a 

a a 

492 

36 

7 

54 

158 

90 

168 

553 

603 

590 

253 

294 

40 Dcra Ghazi Khan 

• 

a a 

7,101 

611 

123 

877 

367 

•• 

362 

271 

143 

188 

475 

194 


i 


























Serial No. I I ® o. a. u M « I Serial No. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 


Number per mille of the total Population of each main Religion, who live in Towns. 



Xr.MIIKR TER MILL!. WHO LIVE IN TOWNS. 


Natural Division. 

c 

£ 


i 




I 


e 


Hmiarka. 



S 

J 



-s 


| 

T 

3 

S 





S 

JT 

“S3 

e 

•6 

< 

J3 

md 

•z 

•Inin. 

“3 

T3 

S 

j 

X 

t 

i 


1 

•• 

3 

4 

a 

(1 

7 

8 

0 

10 

u 

12 

PUNJAB 

124 

154 

47 

63 

590 

5 

928 

122 

159 

846 

For deuild of the 

I. Indo-Gangetic Plain Went .. 

, m 

180 

7."» 

OO 

530 

820 

075 

213 

100 

84Ni 

Natural Divi- 
»ion», m Sub- 

Q. Himalayan .. 

33 

20 

• • 

170 

105 

•a 

007 

145 

008 

1,000 

•idinry Table L 

III. Sub-Himalayan .. 

m 

153 

in 

67 

834 

818 

074 

05 

180 

857 


IV. North-Weft Dry Arva 

■s; 

201 

34 

70 

015 

007 

830 

OO 

80 

*• 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 
Towns Classified by Population. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Cities and Selected Towns. 


i 

I 

City or Selected 
Town. 

t 

| 

c 

e 

o 

1 

£ 

2 

m 

il 

•35 

J? 

it 

Y 

3 

o 

l 

1 
f i 

Ei 

3 — * 

Y 

4 

1 

i-s 

of 

Jx 

i 

5 

Percentage or Variation. 

ft 

Ci 

I 

s 

ti 

CS 

7 

S 

7 

a 

7 
£ 

8 

I 

J. 

0 

a 

X 

•m 

I 

10 

P! 

_ cs 

37 

o ■ 

H | 

it 

i 

Lahore City 

429,737 

10,013 

505 

513 

+52-5 

+232 

+ 127 

+ 148 

+ 124 

+187-7 


Amritsar City 

264,SiO 

24,844 

600 

203 

+05-3 

+40 

-6-0 

+ 188 

— to-o 

+ 744 

3 

Multan City .. 

119,467 

9.084 

754 

303 

+40-0 

-14-5 

+ 130 

+ 17-2 

+ 8-0 

+ 73-0 

4 

Kawaljundi Town 

719,234 

0.527 

670 

617 

+ 17-0 

+ 160 

— 1-4 

+ 188 

+303 

+ 126-2 

5 

Ambala Town 

36.592 

4.004 

081 

•• 

+ 135 

-4-7 

+ 10 

-*8 

+ 170 

+28-4 

0 

Jullundur Town 

89,030 

5,827 

742 

350 

+254 

+2-4 

+2'3 

+2’3 

+27-0 

+ 70-8 

7 

Stalkot Town 

700,973 

0,514 

080 

a a 

+430 

+ 80 

+ 110 

+52 

+204 

+ 120-0 

8 

Feroitrporc Town 

64,634 

6,735 

002 

a a 

+ 180 

+0-9 

+3-0 

-2’2 

+27-5 

+033 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Distribution of Urban Population according to Size and in Rural Territory 1881—1931. 


Partici Lias. 


Total popula 
Uon of tbc 
Punjab. 


CLASS OF PLACK. 


Urban Territory 


If 


iff 

-SS 


m 0 

S — 

S3 

.2 

3 2 

£§g 

A 

p 1 . 

• F. =. 

Jig 

it 

•Q 

5 

— O — 

-4*0 ^ 

iie; 

> o 


II 

3 * 

> oo 


aii 

5 

i 

3 

% 


s 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

|0 

50,913 

222 

5 

6 

21 

40 

96 

| 

51 

50.691 

28 , 490,867 

3 , 521.449 

1 , 034 , 3*11 

422.687 


553,890 

674,422 

157.232 

21 , 969,408 

45,408 

1S8 

3 

6 

19 

30 

77 

5 ! 

45,222 

25 , 101,514 

2 , 596 . 67 A 

543,141 

408 , 99 " 

510,687 

415,563 

539,270 

179,028 

22 . 504,836 

*• 

/ 7 J 

•> 

6 

13 

30 

77 

15 

• a 

23 , 791.841 

2 , 334,445 

381.443 

450 . 88)1 

367,517 

432,155 

339,892 

162,558 

21 . 457,396 


224 

4 % 

6 

13 

34 

99 

70 

*• 

24 , 367,113 

2 . 580,793 

365.393 

432,956 

379,844 

490,124 

679,439 

233,042 

21 . 736,315 

•• 

220 

d 

7 

13 

32 

97 

69 

.. 

22 , 915,894 

2 , 444,184 

313,820 

455,233 

349 , 2)41 

440,827 

658,757 

226,543 

20 , 471,710 

• • 

278 

2 

5 

16 

30 

105 

121 

« • 

30 , 800,996 

2 , 473,433 

301,265 

294,860 

409,630 

399,909 

690,294 

377,475 

18 , 327,562 

100-0 

12-4 

3)1 

1-5 

2-4 

19 

2-4 

0-6 

87-6 

100-0 

10-3 

2*2 

1-6 

2-0 

1-7 

2*1 

•7 

89-7 

100-0 

9-8 

1*6 

1'9 

1-5 

1-8 

2-3 

•7 

90-2 

100-0 

106 

1-5 

1-8 

1*6 

2-0 

2-8 

•u 

39-4 

100-0 

10 7 

1-4 

20 

13 

1 # 

2-9 

1-6 

1 393 

1000 

119 

1-3 

1-2 

2-1 

P 9 

3-4 

1-8 

38-1 


j f Xo. of Place* 

2 1 

— I Population 
r.\o. of Place* 
—. ^Population 
("No. of Place* 
2 (_ Population 

{ Xo. of Place# 
Population 
J'No. of Place* 
2 (_ Population 

j f Xo. of Place* 

s •{ 

— 1, Population 
1931. 


1931. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 


*s 

3 c 
S3 

£2 

o 

a 

x 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Classification of Urban Population and Population of Rural Territory as constituted 

in 1931 with increase since 1921. 


Class or Piaci 


1 


Xnmlx-r of 
1 Place* 
in 1931. 


Punjab including Punjab States 

Territory Urban, in 1931. 

Town# having in 1931.— 

I. IOO.IMM) and over. 

II. 50.000 to 100,000. 

III. 30.000 to 50,000. 

IV. 10.000 to 30.000. 

V. 5,000 to 10,000. 

VI. Under 5,000. 

Territory Rural, in 1931. 


' 6 
• u 
6 


Pori’LATIOS. 


bcCBKASB 

1931 — 1931 . 


1931 . 

3 


189,781 

I US • 3 . 331.668 
37 189,781 


. a 
6 

•; 

.'a 

6 

a 

6 


5 

0 

34 

39 

I 

78 

18 

33 

18 

50,091 

37 


1931. 


2 

E 

s 


I 


50,878 28 . 301,076 25 , 101.614 3 . 389.343 


• 2 . 590.673 924.771 


098 . 5 ) 9 ', 

338.083 

536,789 

433,910 


83,704 


142,119 20-8 

120,959 27 9 

103,193 140-1 


135 

350 


24-7 


1,034,301 
433,087 
078,908 
543.187 
10,712 

555,867 481,229 

118,555 

96.718 9)1,948 00,284 622 

60,514 

t24.969.404 1 22,504.036 2.464,372 110 

139,781 


Keuakks. 


•These figure* denote 
the proportion living 
in place, classed a* 
town* in both 
censuses and are, 
therefore, com- 
335,735 48'1 parable. 


fTheae figures denote 
the population liv¬ 
ing outside the 
place* classed a* 
town* in both cea- 
•uae*. 


Nora.—The town* entered against * 4 ’ were not treated a* town* in 1921, and their population in that year 
cannot be obtained. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


Places classed as towns in each of the last six censuses classified according to the 

present Population 


u 

t 

Tows. 

1 



1931. 

2 

1921. 

3 

PuPfLATtO*. 

1911. 1901. 

4 6 



• 



Class I. — 100,000 asd ovsb. 

l 

Lahore 

# # 



429.747 

281.781 

228.687 

202,904 

2 

Amritsar 

• • 



261,840 

160,218 

152,756 

162,429 

3 

Multan 

• • 

# # 


119.457 

84,806 

99.243 

87.394 

4 

Rawalpindi 

• • 

. . 


119,284 

101,142 

86.483 

87,688 

5 

Siulkot 

•• 

•• 

•• 

100,973 

70,019 

64.869 

57.936 




TOTAI. 

•• 

1.034,301 

698,566 

632,038 

598,431 






Class 11—50,000 To 100,000. 

0 

Jullundur 

• 



89,030 

71,008 

69,318 

87.735 

7 

Ambaia 

• • 

# m 


86,592 

76,326 

80,131 

78,638 

8 

Lrdhtnna 

. . 

m 9 


08.580 

51,880 

44.170 

48.649 

9 

Frrorrpore 

• « 

m . 


64,034 

51,351 

50.836 

49.311 

10 

tlujrunwala 

.. 

# , 


58,716 

37,887 

29,472 

29.224 

11 

Patiala 

a • 

•• 

• • 

55,120 

47,531 

46.974 

53.545 




TOTAL 

a a 

422,887 

338.983 

320,901 

327.132 






Class 111 —20,000 to 50.000. 

12 

Kaaur 

• a 



46,815 

31,018 

24,783 

22,022 

13 

Jhang-Maghiana.. 



36,035 

30,139 

25,914 

24,382 

14 

Bhiuam 

• • 



35,866 

33.270 

31,1(8) 

35,917 

15 

Kohtak 

• . 



35,235 

25,240 

20,361 

20,323 

10 

UataU 

. « 

# # 


33,204 

26,122 

26.430 

27,365 

17 

Panipal 




32,915 

27,343 

26.342 

26,914 

18 

Jagraon 

. . 

# # 


27.108 

17.731 

15,039 

18,760 

19 

Hothtarpur 

• a 



26,730 

21,285 

17.449 

17,519 

20 

Karnal 

. . 



26,810 

22,845 

21,961 

23,559 

*» | 

Qujrat 




26,511 

21,974 

19,090 

19.411) 

t-- 

Kewari 

• . 



26,269 

23,129 

24,780 

27.295 

23 

Montgomery 

. . 



26,164 

14,601 

8.129 

6.802 

24 

Cbiniot 

. . 



25.841 

17,513 

14,086 

15,885 

25 

Maler Kotla 

, . 



25,240 

24,564 

23.880 

21.122 

26 

Hisaar 

. s 



25,179 

21,416 

17,162 

17.647 

27 

Jbrluin 

. . 



23.41M* 

18,(810 

19,678 

14,951 

f28 

Dera < lliazi Khan 



23,468 

20,731 

18,466 

23,731 

29 

Bhaimdji 

• a 



22,771 

20,151 

16,037 

13.185 

30 

Xarnaul 

• a 



21.905 

20,41(1 

21,350 

19,489 

31 

Uahawalpnr 

a a 



20,943 

18,494 

18,414 

18,516 

32 

VVazirabad 

• • 

a a 


20.707 

18,645 

17,146 

18,069 

33 

Kajitirtbala 

•• 


• a 

20,210 

16.242 

16,367 

18.519 




TOTAL 


609,225 

490,925 

442.963 

451,042 


lsoi. 

A 


170.854 
ISA , 70(1 

74,562 
73 . 71*5 
35.087 

517,064 


60,20c; 

79.294 

40.334 

50,437 

26.785 

55.85(1 


324.908 


20,21*0 

23,21*0 

35,487 

16,702 

27,223 

27,547 

18,116 

21,552 

21.963 

18.050 

27.934 

6,159 

13.476 

21,754 

16,851 

12.878 

27,886 

8,536 

21,159 

18,716 

15,786 

16,747 

437,105 


Class IV — 10 ,( 88 * to 20 , 000 . 


34 

libera 



35 

Kaithal 



36 

•Sirs® 

m # 


37 

Kazilka 



38 

Hamti 



39 

Simla 

m m 


40 

Nabha 

m m 


41 

paridkot 



42 

Koi Kapura 



43 

Sonepat 

•. 


44 

Mnktaar 



45 

Khrubah 

• • 


46 

Sangrar 

a • 


47 

Jagadbri 



48 

Kamalia 

• • 


49 

Baft 

9 


50 

Patti 

m 


*51 

.lalalpur Jattaa 

m . 


52 

Shabalmd 



53 

Jhajjar 



54 

(iurdaapur 



t« 

Pbagwara 

# # 


56 

Kaikot 

# u 


57 

■find 

# m 


58 

Campbrllpur 

0 # 


59 

Pakpattan 

. . 


too 

Palwal 

w m 


•foi 

Sunara 



62 

Sumatra 



63 

Pindigbeb 

9 # 


64 

Abmadpur Sbarui 


65 

Tam Taran 

• • 



TOTAI. 


19,741 

19,418 

18,909 

18,403 

18,356 

18.144 

17.311 
16,759 
16,502 
15.050 
14,839 
14,194 
13.901 
13,208 
13,220 
12,979 
12.882 
12,507 
* 2,293 
12,232 
12,094 
12,040 
11,810 
11,899 
11,694 

11.311 
10.807 
10,652 

10,563 
10,506 
10,206 
10.103 

444.552 


17,027 

16,477 

16,241 

13,829 

15,425 

26,149 

14,750 

12.304 

14,063 

12.981 

10,539 

10,009 

10.799 
11.514 
8,916 
11,560 
10,439 
10.792 
11,329 

10.800 
8,906 

11,395 
8,379 
10,840 
9,850 
7,218 
9,352 
8,265 
9,685 
9.419 
. 8.255 
5,988 

372,525 


15,202 
12,912 

14,629 
10,985 
14,676 
18,934 
13,620 
11,673 
10,644 
12,014 
8.834 
10,159 
9,041 
12,045 
8.237 
11,125 
7.987 
11,616 
11,054 
10,017 
6,248 
11.779 
7,510 
8.783 
4,022 
7,912 
9,485 
7,329 
9.273 
9.015 
9,472 
4.280 

331,021 


18 , 684 ) 
14,408 
15 , 804 ) 
8,605 
16.523 
13,960 
18,468 
10,405 
9.619 
12,990 
6,389 
11,403 
11,852 

13.462 
0,976 
13,738 
8,187 
10,040 
11,009 
12,227 
6,764 
11.108 
10,131 
8.047 
3,036 
6,192 
12.830 
10,069 
10.209 
8.452 
0,928 
4,428 

348,335 


17,428 
16,768 
16.415 

7,563 
15,190 
13,034 
17,108 
8,319 
7 , 73o 
■2.6)1 
5.271 
9.832 
8.820 
13,029 
7.490 
13,810 
7.495 
11,065 
11.473 
11.881 
5.857 
12.331 
9.381 
8.116 
2.556 
6.522 
11.227 
10.8611 
10,036 

8.462 
9.844 
3,900 

330,432 


1881. 

7 


149.369 

161,896 

68,674 

52.976 

45.762 

468.676 


52,119 

07,463 

44,103 

39.570 

22,884 

53.629 

279.828 


17,336 

21,629 

33,762 

16,699 

24.281 

25,022 

16.873 

21.363 

23.133 

18,743 

23.972 

3.176 

10.731 

20.621 

14,167 

21,107 

22,309 

5.064 

20,052 

13,635 

16,462 

15 , 23 ? 

404396 


15,165 

14.754 

12,292 

6.851 

12.650 
12,305 
17.110 

6.593 
6.190 
13,077 
3,125 
8,989 
9.139 
12.300 

7.594 
12,896 
6,407 
12,839 
10.218 

11.650 
4.706 
10.627 
9319 
7 , 13(1 
1,467 
5,993 

10,635 

12,223 

9,495 

8.583 

9.853 

3.210 

305309 


* Present Population leaa than 1861. 
t Preaeot Population laaa than 1891. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.— continued. 

Places classed as towns in each of the last six censuses classified according to the 

present Census. 


55 

3 

B 

i 

Tows. 

1 


1031. 

1021. 

3 

Port-La nos. 

1011. 1001. 

4 5 

1801. 

0 

1881. 

7 

o 



Class V—5,000 to 10,000. 




ttki 

Kartorpur 


0,878 

8,512 

8,031 

10,840 

10,441 

\ 

9,200 

•t«7 

PinJ Itadan Khan 

, . 

0,833 

0.010 

10.500 

13,770 

15,056 

16.724 

(18 

Pathankot 

. ^ 

0,703 

7.353 

7,007 

0,001 

4,740 

4,344 

(10 

Xakodar 

, , 

9,684 

0,434 

8,850 

0,958 

0,740 

8.486 

70 

U'iah 

•• 

0,678 

8,470 

8,173 

7.546 

7,437 

5.890 

71 

Ckakwal 


0,543 

7,426 

(1,400 

0,520 

0,070 

5.717 

*t7- 

IJrmnr Tanda .. 

. . 

0,510 

8,302 

7,010 

10,247 

11,032 

10,296 

7.1 

■lampur 


0,430 

7,317 

0,517 

5,928 

5.815 

4,697 

t71 

'lahindargarh .. 


0,104 

8,580 

0,701 

9.9V1 

10,847 

0408 

75 

Har.ro 

•• 

0,155 

8,408 

0,050 

0,799 

7,580 

5,533 

78 

Hama la 


8,015 

7,714 

5,341 

0,005 

0,012 

5.449 

77 

Jandiala 

* , 

8,888 

7.404 

0,050 

7,750 

7.732 

0.536 

•78 

Kupar 

f , 

8,704 

7,006 

0,936 

8,888 

8,603 

10,328 

70 

Martin Daaka .. 

, . 

8.03(1 

0,283 

0,040 

0,655 

3,070 

5,526 

t80 

Soltanpur 

•• 

8,600 

8,141 

0,402 

0,004 

8,086 

8,217 

81 

Kalabagh 

a # 

8,353 

8,455 

0,054 

5,824 

0,702 

0,056 

t82 

Ohunian 

. , 

8,300 

7.042 

7,151 

8,050 

10,339 

8,122 

*t83 

Paarnr 

. . 

7,005 

0,000 

7,504 

8,335 

9,200 

8,378 

•t84 

Bori 

, . 

7,877 

7,454 

7,708 

0,723 

9,825 

9.095 

•tHS 

Sadhaura 

, , 

7,700 

7.030 

7,774 

0,812 

10,445 

10.794 

•jdo 

.Sahinnl 

•• 

7.703 

6,582 

7,058 

0.163 

0,210 

8,880 

87 

Mandi N'agar .. 


7,538 

0,870 

7,800 

8.144 

6,889 

5.U30 

88 

Dhanaula .. 


7,521 

0,880 

0,094 

7.443 

7,006 

7,204 

789 

laa Khol 


7,515 

0.172 

0,888 

7,630 

7,600 

0.692 

00 

Kminabad 

, , 

7,329 

5,810 

5,528 

6.404 

5,841 

5.886 

•t«l 

Itadri 

. # 

7,260 

0,582 

5,713 

7,009 

7,604 

7,837 

fir. 1 

Modal 

•• 

7,258 

5,854 

5,408 

8,142 

9,001 

0.453 

93 

liidayatpur Chhaoni 


7.208 

5,107 

5,401 

4,765 

4,083 

3.990 

04 

Xawatuhahr .. 

a a 

7,153 

5,31(1 

4,475 

5,611 

5,001 

1,900 

95 

Kunjah 

, , 

7,153 

7,240 

7.000 

6,431 

5,474 

5.799 

•too 

Xur Mahal .. . 


7.070 

0,845 

7.178 

8.706 

8.520 

8,101 

07 

Ihnga 


7.008 

0,014 

5,351 

5,412 

5,424 

5,016 

98 

Bahadurgarh .. . 

•• 

0,003 

5.065 

4.990 

5,074 

0.103 

0.074 

00 

iCh«m Karan .. 


0,898 

0,152 

5,732 

0.083 

5,935 

5.516 

loo 

XaJtan .. 


0.850 

5,780 

0.341 

0.250 

0,121 

5,263 

101 

Bhakkar .. . 

, a 

0,857 

0,193 

5.388 

5,312 

5,210 

4.402 

•tio-.* 

Mannar 

. . 

6.840 

6,532 

0,307 

8,580 

8.078 

9,128 

103 

Uharmkot .. . 


0,770 

5,000 

6.859 

0,731 

6.725 

0,007 

104 

Majitha 


0,700 

5,064 

5,223 

0,403 

6,417 

0.053 

*fl05 

Kahon .. . 

. . 

0.092 

5.947 

0,292 

8.051 

10,667 

11,736 

108 

Sbojabad .. . 

. . 

(1,018 

0,73o 

0,334 

5,880 

0,329 

0,458 

*f 107 

Miant .. . 

• 

6,472 

5,005 

5,810 

7,220 

7,149 

8,009 

108 

Dharnnuala .. . 

a , 

0,350 

4,004 

6,023 

0.071 

0.184 

5,322 

•flow 

Bahadur 

• v 

0.282 

5,577 

5.405 

7,710 

7,177 

0.912 

110 

Chamlia 


0,210 

5,088 

5,523 

0,000 

5,905 

5,218 

111 

Majal 


0,180 

5,775 

6,803 

0.213 

0,085 

5.952 

11* 

Matador garb .. 


0,110 

5,380 

4.387 

4.018 

3,042 

2,720 

•fH3 

Mariana .. . 

. a 

5,071 

5,205 

5,306 

6,006 

7.000 

6,472 

114 

Range .. . 


5,840 

5.080 

4,002 

4,097 

5,010 

4,565 

•115 

Mohna .. 


5,687 

4,758 

5,138 

6,024 

5,000 

7.374 

•flic 

Fcrozi'pur Jhirka 

a a 

5,300 

4,542 

5.710 

7,278 

0,848 

6,878 

117 

Zira 

. , 

5,318 

4,022 

4,378 

4,001 

4,350 

3,492 

*t 118 

Khanuar .. 

a . 

5.231 

4,213 

0,192 

8.011 

7,494 

7,180 

•fill* 

Dcra Baba Xanak 

.. 

5,176 

4,333 

4.556 

6,118 

5,750 

5,966 

4120 

Phillaur 

• a 

6,168 

4,006 

5,224 

0.080 

0,067 

7.1.17 

•ft21 

panda bad ; . 

•• 

7.134 

4,337 

4,487 

5,310 

5,029 

7,427 

•f!22 

Chaohrauli .. 

, , 

5,124 

4.202 

1.240 

5,520 

5,074 

5,380 

*t 1—3 

Uinanagar . . . 

. a 

5,114 

4.047 

4,154 

5,101 

5,451 

6,580 

134 

Sharnkpur 

a . 

5.056 

4.127 

4,482 

4,474 

4,924 

4,505 

•tut 

Qohana 

a. 

5,045 

5,107 

5.438 

6,567 

7,090 

7,444 

•f 13*1 

Thaneaar . . 

*• 

6.032 

4.226 

4,719 

5,066 

6,111 

6,006 


TOTAL 

440,406 

386,038 

385,602 

436,368 

437,402 

418.310 


* Present population lea* than 188) 
1 Present population lee* than 1801 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.— concluded. 

Places classed as towns in each of the last six censuses classified according to the 

present population. 


i 

*5 

Tows. 

1 

1031. 

o 

1031. 

3 

PoPtTLATIOS. 

IBM. 1901. 

4 5 

1891. 

6 

Ml. 

7 






Class VI—Usher 5,000. 




tl-*7 

Banal 




4.044 

5,137 

5,332 

5.739 

5,001 

4.781 


Ramnagar 




4,768 

4,632 

5.256 

7.121 

6.592 

0,830 

•f 129 

Rajanpur 




4,510 

3,0*14 

3.704 

3,017 

4.973 

4.932 

*tl30 

tb-ra Hanai 




4.183 

3.890 

4.236 

4.641 

4,966 

4,007 

*t 131 

Rallahgarb 




4.163 

3,721 

4.053 

4,506 

4.474 

5,821 

*f!32 

Sirhmil 




4.103 

4,064 

3.843 

5,415 

5,254 

5,401 

133 

Alipur 




3.031 

3,434 

3,312 

2.788 

2,552 

2.555 

•fl34 

Buria 




3.404 

3.574 

4.272 

5,865 

6,800 

7.411 

133 

Karor 




3,401 

3,530 

3,503 

3,243 

2,833 

2.723 

136 

BaUoh 




3,330 

3,430 

3,566 

3,042 

2.503 

1,470 

137 

Loharu 




3.056 

2,330 

2,343 

2,175 

2,431 

2.038 

*t!3S 

Khangarb 

• a 



3,863 

3,181 

3.349 

3,621 

3.505 

3.417 

130 

Kasauli 

• • 



3.853 

3,212 

3,104 

2.182 

1.077 

2,807 

•tuo 

Mithankot 

a a 

a • 


3,680 

3,204 

2.580 

3,487 

3,624 

3.353 

•l«l 

Morroe 

a a 

a • 


1.080 

3.202 

1,705 

1,844 

1,768 

2,480 

143 

Attock Cantt. 

a a 

a a 


~ 1.836 

170 

630 

407 

410 

120 

*tl43 

Oagdiai 

a a 

a a 


1,460 

1,745 

2,032 

2,150 

2,569 

3,642 

•ties 

Subatbu 

a a 

a a 


1,337 

1,581 

1,847 

2,177 

2.171 

2,320 

14S 

Dalhonsic 


a a 


1,030 

1.457 

038 

808 

807 

870 

146 

Baiun 


a a 


853 

048 

644 

608 

425 

740 

*t 147 

Jutogh 




470 

1,064 

471 

375 

637 

053 




TOTAL 


61,129 

61,581 

60,810 

66,120 

66,300 

69,598 



GRAND TOTAL 


3,012,300 2,348,616 2,173,3V 2.227,428 2,113,301 1,946,126 





POFULATtOS. 



Class of Popclatios, 

1031. 

1921. 

1011. 

1001. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

tf 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Total Population Punjab 

28,490.867 

28,101,614 

23,791.840 

24.367,113 

22 . 915.894 

20,800,995 

Urban Population (as per 
statement annexed.) 

3.012,300 

2,348.616 

2,173.344 

2,227,428 

2.113,301 

1,046,126 

Rural Population .. 

23,478,557 

22,752,808 

21,618,406 

22,139,685 

20.802.503 

18,854,860 

Percentage ol Urban Popula- 

10-57 

036 

9-13 

0-14 


9-36 

tion on total Population. 

' - 






• Present population lea* than 1881. 
t Present population lea than 1891. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VU1. 


Increase (-{-) or decrease (—) in the Population of Towns in the inter-censal periods. 


£ 

Tows. 


r 

« 

S 

3 £ 

Si 

X 

4 

3 

Tours. 


s 

91 

s& 

3 

1901. 

i 

s 

1 

3 


3 

4 

5 0 

7 

f 

1 

• * 


3 

4 

5 

0 

7 











Clash V—5,(88i 











TO 1*1.(881. 





Clash 1 

— 100,000 


Kartarpur 

. . 

4- 

— 

— 

4- 

4- 





AM* OVKJL 


*17 

Pind l>adan Khan 

. . 













*18 

Palhaokot 

. . 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 








HI* 

Xakodar 

. , 

4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 

1 

Lahore 

.. 

+ 

+ 

4- + 

4- 

70 

Lriali 

• * 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

2 

Amrllsar 

. . 

+ 

+ 

- + 

— 

71 

Chakwal 

• • 

4- 

4- 

— 

4- 

4- 

3 

Multan 

# . 

+ 

— 

4- + 

+ 

73 

I'rmur Tanda 

a a 

4- 

4- 

— 

— 

4- 

4 

Rawalpindi 

.. 

+ 

+ 

— 

4* 

73 

Jamiiur 

Mohtnriargarh 

• ♦ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

5 

Sialkot 

.. 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

74 

• • 

4- 

— 

— 

— 

4- 








75 

llwro 

, . 

4- 

— 

4- 

4- 

4- 








70 

Bnrnala 

, , 

4- 

4- 

— 

4- 

4- 




CLASS 11— 50.(881 


77 

■landiala 

. . 

4- 

4- 

— 

4- 

4- 




TO 100,000. 


78 

ltupar 

, , 

4- 

4- 

— 

4- 









79 

Hurdo Maxka 


4- 

4- 

— 

4- 

— 

8 

.lullundur 

. . 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

4- 

80 

Sullanpur 

Kala Batch 

# . 

4- 

4- 

— 

4- 

4- 

7 

Ambalit 

• • 

+ 

— 

+ - 

4- 

81 

a . 

— 

4- 

4- 


4- 

S 

Ludhiana 

» 

a • 

4- 


- + 

4- 

83 

Chunian 

a . 

4- 

4- 

— 

— 

4- 

11 

Piiwrpofi’ 

a • 

+ 

+ 

+ - 

4- 

83 

Pa»rur 

a . 

4- 

— 

— 

— 

4- 

10 

Uujranwala 

• • 

+ 

4- 

4- 4* 

4- 

8« 

Beri 

a. 

4- 

— 

— 

— 

4- 

II 

Patiala 

• • 

4- 

+ 

— — 

4- 

85 

Sadluuira 

. . 

4- 

— 

— 

— 

— 







8*i 

Sahiwal 

. , 

4- 

— 

— 

— 

4- 








87 

Mandi Xagar 


4- 

— 

— 

4- 

4- 




Clash 111—30,000 

88 

Dhanaula 

, , 

4- 

4- 

— 

4- 






TO 

10,000. 


89 

laa Kind 

. , 

4* 

— 

— 

4- 

4- 








90 

Kminaliad 

, . 

4- 

4- 

— 

4- 


u 

Kaaur 

• a 

4* 

+ 

4- 4- 

4- 

91 

Dadri 

a . 

4- 

4- 

— 

— 

— 

13 

•Ihang-Maghiana 

Bhiwani 

• • 

+ 

+ 

4- 4- 

+ 

93 

Hodal 

• a 

4- 

4- 

— 

— 

4- 

14 

. « 

+ 

4* 

— 4* 

4- 

03 

Hidayatpur Chhauni 

a • 

4- 

— 

4- 

4- 

4- 

13 

Itohtak 

. . 

+ 

4- 

+ + 

4- 

94 

Xawanahahr 

a a 

4- 

4- 

— 

4- 

4- 

Ift 

Uatala 

. . 

+ 

— 

- + 

4- 

95 

Kunjali 

a a 

— 

4- 

4- 

4- 

— 

17 

Panipat 

• • 

+ 

+ 

— — 

4- 

90 

Nut Mahal 

• a 

4- 

— 

— 

4- 

4- 

18 

•lagraon 

• a 

+ 

+ 

- + 

4- 

97 

liinga 

a a 

4- 

4- 

— 

— 

4- 

10 

Ho*hi*rpur 

a a 

+ 

+ 

— — 

4- 

98 

Bahaduncarh 

• a 

•4 

4- 

— 

— 

— 

30 

Kama! 

a a 

+ 

+ 

- + 

— 

99 

Kbi m Karan 

a. 

4- 

4- 

— 

4- 

4- 

21 

ftujrat 

. . 

+ 

+ 

- + 

— 

too 

Xalian 

. . 

4- 

— 

4- 

4- 

4- 

33 

Rewari 

a a 

+ 

— 

— — 

4- 

101 

Bhakkar 

»• 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

33 

Montgomery 

a a 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

4- 

103 

.Sanaur 

4- 

4- 

— 

— 

— 

34 

Chiniot 

a a 

+ 

+ 

- + 

4* 

103 

Dharmkot 

a. 

4- 

4- 

— 

4- 

4- 

33 

Mal<* Kotla 

a a 

+ 

+ 

+ - 

4- 

104 

Maiitha 

Kahon 

• • 

4- 

4- 

— 

— 

4- 

3<i 

Hiamr 

• 

+ 

+ 

— 4- 

4- 

105 

• • 

4- 


— 

— 

— 

37 

•Ih'dura 

. . 


— 

+ 4- 

— 

ion 

Shujabad 

• a 

— 

4- 

4- 

— 

— 

38 

l)era OHaii Khan 


+ 

4- 

— — 

4- 

107 

Miarii 

• a 

4- 

4- 

— 

4- 

— 

-*» 

Bhatinda 

. . 

+ 

+ 

+ 4- 

4- 

108 

Dharmsala 

• a 

4- 

— 

— 

4- 

4- 

30 

Xarnaul 

a a 

+ 

— 

4- - 

4- 

109 

Bahadur 

a . 

4- 

4- 

— 

4- 

4- 

31 

Bahaaalpur 

a a 

+ 

+ 

— — 

4- 

no 

Chamba 

a. 

4- 

4- 


4- 

4- 

33 

Wtiinbid 

• a 


4* 

— 4- 

— 

III 

Dajal 

a. 

4- 

— 

4- 

+ 

4- 

33 

Kapurthala 

• a 

+ 

— 

- + 

4- 

113 

Maaaliargarh 

• a 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 







113 

Mariana 

. . 

4- 

— 

— 

— 

4- 








114 

Bunga 


4- 

4- 

— 

— 

4- 




Class IV—10.000 

115 

Sohna 

. , 

4- 

— 

— 

4- 

— 





TO 

30,000. 


11*1 

Fero/epur Jhirka 

a . 

4- 

— 

— 

4- 

— 








117 

Zira 

, . 

4- 

4- 

4- 

— 

4- 

34 

Kli-ra 

a a 

+ 

+ 

- + 

+ 1118 

KKanpur 

« a 

4- 

— 

4- 

4- 

4- 

35 

Kail ha 1 

. . 

+ 

+ 

- — 

+ IIP 

Ib-ra Ba'ba Xanak 

. . 

4- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30 

Sira* 

a a 

4- 

4 - 

— — 

4- 

130 

Phillaur 

. . 

4- 

— 

— 

+ 

— 

37 

Faxilka 

a a 

4- 

+ 

+ + 

4- 

131 

Farida lord 

, . 

4- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

38 

Itauii 

a a 

+ 

+ 

— 4- 

4- 

133 

Cha<lirauli 


4- 

— 

— 

— 

4- 

39 

Simla 

• a 

— 

+ 

+ + 

4- 

133 

lbnanag.tr 

a • 

4- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

tfahha 

a a 

4- 

+ 

- + 

— 

134 

Shsrakpur 

a a 

4- 

— 

4- 

— 

4- 

41 

Faridkot 

a a 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

4- 

135 

■ iuhana 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4- 

43 

Kot Kapura 

.. 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

4- 

130 

Tbn^tr 

• • 

4- 

— 

— 

— 

4- 

43 

S'me pat 

• « 

4- 

+ 

— 4- 

— 




Clash 

VI— 

UVDKR 

44 

Mukbtar 

• . 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

4- 

137 

Banal 



5.(88). 


45 

Khuahab 

. . 

4- 

— 

- + 

4- 


— 

— 

— 

4- 

+ 

40 

Sangrur 

. . 

+ 

+ 

- + 

— 

138 

Itamnagar 


4- 

— 

— 

4- 

— 

47 

48 

dagadhri 

Kamalia 

a a 

a a 

4- 

4- 

+ 

- + 
4* — 

4- 

139 

130 

Itajanpur 

IVra Rawi 


4- 

+ 

4- 



4- 

4- 

49 

Bo»i 

. , 

+ 

+ 

— — 

4- 

131 

Uallabgarh 
.Sir hind 


4- 

— 

— 

4- 

— 

30 

Patti 

a a 

+ 

+ 

- + 

4- 

133 


4- 

+ 

— 

4- 

— 

51 

dalatpur dattan 

a a 

+ 

— 

+ - 

— 

133 

Aiipur 


4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

— 

53 

Shi* ha bad 

a a 

+ 

+ 

+ - 

4- 134 

Borla 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

53 

■fhajjar 

a a 

+ 

+ 

- + 

+ 135 

Kar*ir 


— 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

54 

(Jurdaspur 

• a 

+ 

+ 

+ - 

4- 

138 

Bakloh 


— 

— 

4- 

4- 

4- 

55 

I’hagwara 

a a 

+ 


- + 

4- 

137 

i»haru 


4- 

— 

4- 

— 

4- 

50 

Haikot 

a a 

+ 

+ 

- + 

4- 

138 

Khangarh 


— 

— 

— 

4- 

4- 

37 

Jlnd 

a a 

+ 

+ 

+ - 

4- 

139 

Kasauii 


— 

4- 

4- 

4- 

— 

58 

l '-arapb'llpur 
l*ak Pa t tan 

a a 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

4- 

140 

Mithankot 


— 

4- 

— 

— 

4- 

59 

• • 

+ 

— 

+ - 

4- 

Ml 

Murree 


— 

4- 

— 

4- 


00 

Palval 


+ 

— 

- + 

4- 

143 

Attock Cautt. 


4- 

— 

4- 

4- 

4- 

01 

Snnam 

. a 

+ 

+ 

— — 

— 

143 

Dagshai 







03 

Sumana 

a a 

+ 

+ 

- + 

4- 

144 

.Suhathu 


— 

— 

— 

4- 

— 

03 

l*indi dhob 

a a 

+ 

+ 

+ - 

— 

145 

l)alhou«ir 


— 

4- 

4- 

4- 

— 

01 

Ahmodpur Shartp 

a a 

+ 

— 

.— + 

— 

140 

Baiun 


— 

4- 

4- 

4- 

— 

05 

Tarn Taran 

a a 

+ 

+ 

- + 

4- 

147 

Jutogh 



4- 

4- 
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# 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 
Rural Density. (Census 1931). 


31 


Puck, cu.vstu as Towns in 
HACH OP TU« LAST SIX 
CCN8I7UU. 

Name. 

3 

Total an a 
leas revenue 
area of 
towns 
named in 
column 3 
(square 
miles). 

4 

PUNJAB BRITISH TERRITORY) 

88.708 

If [NS Alt Tahsil 

• • 

1,067 

Hinar 



II ANSI TaHSIL 


801 

Hanai 



Khiwani Tahsil 


751 

Bhiwani 



Fateuabah Tahsu. 


910 

n'irsa Taiisii. 


I.<96 

Sirs* 



Koutak Tahsu. 


614 

Itohtuk 



Imajjar Tahstl 


727 

•Ibajjar 


.. 

Babadurgarh 



Bori 



Co HAN a Tahsil 


553 

CohaoA 



•Son etaT Tshhii. 


*47 

.Sonepa* 



Curuaon Tahsil 


101 

Hidavatpur I'hhsani 



Sohna 



F KROXEriTH Jill It At Tahsil. 

312 

Kero«epnr Jhirka 



Van Tahsil 


402 

Palwai. Tahsil 


379 

Palwal 


.. 

Hodal 



Itr.w tm Tausil 


421 

Kewari 



Ballaboaiui Tahsil 


277) 

Kallaligarh 


* .. 

Kaii.IaIuwI 



Kaknal Tahsil 


854. 

Karaal 



Pavipat Tahsil 


459 

Pans pat 



Kaithal Tahsil 


1.272 

Kaitlial 



Thanesar Tahsil 


556 

Than<-sar 



Nhahabad 



\ hr a la Tahsil 


352 

Antbala 



Kharar Tahsu. 


STS' 

Kbarar 



.Iaoadhri Tahsil 


401 

Jagadbri 



Buria 



Xarainuakh Tahsil 


43*5 

Sadbuura 



It c car Tahsil 


288) 

kapar 



Simla Tahsil 


42 

Simla 


•• 

Jutogh 

Dagsbai 


■ • 

Subatbu 



Kot Khai Tahsil 


32 

Kanora Tahsil 


415 

Dhannsala 


»• 

Iichha Tahsil 


405 

N’crtl’k Tahsil 


519 

Hahircl'k Tahsil 


590 

Palahilk Tahsil 


521 

Kt-LCr Tahsil 


1,335 


' 






Number of 
Rural Popo- 

roruLATiox or 
Tahsil. 

Urban Poser latiox. 

lit'RAL Pol-OLATION. 

lation per 
square mile 







of rural 







m. 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

0 

6 

7 

• 

# 

10 

11 

12 


20.685,478 




18,688424 

236 

211 



1 |Wfi flW 

~0,969,-41 

188.464 

. 213,643 

100,452 

26,179 

21,416 

169,037 

177 

168 



26.1 T9 

21.416 





192.810 

177,043 

18.356 

13,425 

174,4*1 

1*61,618 

218 

202 

• • 

a a 

48.366 

16,426 




138.2 II 

126,015 

:t5,866 

332170 

102,34* 

92,745 

136 

123 

• • 

• # 

36,m 

33.270 

. . 




152,259 

141.621 


, , 

1522159 

141,621 

166 

154 

202,556 

181,679 

18.909 

16.241 

183.647 

165,438 

1)2 

101 


- 

16,909 

16.241 

•• 

• • 



220,803 

200,939 

35,235 

262140 

185,668 

175,699 

361 

342 

• a 

- 

3SJ36 

26.240 

a • 




228,055 

213.866 

27.072 

242109 

200,983 

189,657 

276 

261 

•• 

.. 

12,232 

10,600 





• • 

•• 

6.963 

6.966 





• a 


7.STT 

7.464 





177,014 

175.291 

5.045 

6,107 

171.969 

170,184 

311 

308 


.. 

>,046 

6.107 

. , 



179.749 

182.176 

15.050 

12,981 

161.699 

169.195 

368 

379 

•• 

•• 

16.060 

12.961 

a. 

• • 



119,751 

111.980 

12,875 

9.865 

106,876 

102.115 

267 

256 

• • 

a . 

T.20S 

6.107 

a. 




. . 

. , 

6.66 7 

4.768 

4.542 

.. 




108,687 

98.285 

5.390 

103.297 

93.743 

331 

300 

124,578 

112.119 

6.390 

4.642 

a a 

124,078 

112,119 

310 

*279 

144.720 

131,760 

18,065 

16,206 

126.661 

116,554 

334 

308 

.. 

• • 

10.607 

9.362 





• • 

7.26S 

6.684 





158.880 

147.256 

26,2*19 

26.269 

23,129 

■23,129 

132,611 

124,127 

315 

296 

83.541 

80.961 

9.296 

8,058 

74,245 

72.903 

268 

263 


• • 

4.162 

3,721 

.. 




*• 

•• 

6.134 

4,337 

•• 

.. 

a. 

.. 

247.637 

232.703 

26,610 

22.845 

221,027 

209.858 

269 

246 

173.968 

173.796 

26.610 

32.915 

22.646 

27.343 

141.063 

.. 

146,453 

307 

319 

• • • 

, . 

32.916 

23,343 



.. 

278.903 

275,722 

19,418 

15.477 

259,485 

260,246 

204 

206 

• . 

. . 

19.416 

16.437 





152,106 

146.601 

17.325 

15,5*6 

134,781 

131,045 

243 

236 



6.032 

4.226 




•• 


12.293 

11.329 

.. 

.. 

:: 

** 

202,525 

187.926 

86.592 

76,326 

116,933 

111,600 

328 

317 

• • 

a a 

66.692 

76.326 

a. 



155.530 

142.894 

2,852 

3,212 

152.678 

139.682 

410 

.. 

376 

• . 

a . 

2,662 

3,212 



137,78* 

126,704 

10,762 

15,118 

121.023 

111.586 

*302 

278 

. . 

• « 

13,266 

11.644 

■ • 


• . 

• • 

3.494 

3.674 





115.460 

107,798 

7.769 

7.630 

107,091 

100,168 

*247 

230 

. . 

. . 

7.769 

7.630 



131.602 

118.155 

8.764 

9.764 

7.606 

7.606 

122,838 

.. 

108,549 

*430 

380 

25,846 

35.003 

21.410 

30,539 

4,436 

4.464 

106 

106 

•• 

.. 

16.144 

26.149 



.. 

.. 

4 70 

4.064 

• • 






1.469 

1.748 

.. 




• * 

• • 

1.3-27 

1.361 

. . 




10.940 

10.324 

•* 

•• 

10,940 

10.324 

342 

*323 

122.527 

118,374 

<1.359 

4,904 

116,168 

113.470 

280 

273 

. a 

• a 

6.369 

4.904 




127.251 

98.394 

124.038 

95,470 

a a 

• • 

*• 

1272151 

98.394 

124,638 

95,470 

Is? 

190 

*252 

184 

177,199 

144.516 

131,425 

168,501 
. 137.052 
122,027 

a a 

• a 

a a • 

:: 

177.199 

144.516 

131.4251 

3 

168.504 

137,052 

122.027 

300 

277 

9H 

286 

263 

91 


4 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX.— conti»«fd. 


Rural Density. (Census 1931). 



PLACES CLASSED AS TOWNS 

LX 

Total arc* 





ft 


Xumbi-r ot 


each or the last six Censuses. 

lr*» 

rvrenue 

Population or 
Taiisil. 

Urban Population. 

Rural Populatios. 

rural Popu¬ 
lation per 
square mile 




town* 







of rural 




qaiumI in 







ftni. 

£ 



column 3 




| 





— 

I 

Xarne. 


(square 

miles). 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 1 

1921. 

1081. 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

•> 

3 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


HosiiiABmt Tahsil 


502 

278.829 

247.190 

32,701 

26.4161 

146,11* 

220.706 

490 

440 

35 

■ Hoshiarpur 

. . 

« . 

.. 


26,; 30 

27.285 

.. n 

. 4 

a . 

. . 

.its 

Mariana 



a • 


5.ii ;i 

5.205 






Dascya Taiisil 


490 

238.408 

215.000 

9.510 

8.362 

228.958 

207.238 

462 

418 

37 

Urraur Tanda 

. . 

, . 



'.>Mn 

8.362 






(•arhniiaxkab Tahsil.. 

511 

239.403 

232.772 

. , 

. , 

259.468 

232,772 

508 

456 


Una Taiisil 

•• 

090 

255.487 

231.851 

*• 

.. 

255.487 

231.851 

370 

336 


•Iulluxdur Tahsil 


373 

347,123 

289.390 

98.908 

79.520 

248.216 

209.870 

665 

663 

38 

.fullumlur 

., 

v , 

. . 

4 4 

89.0V) 

77,008 

.. 




3M 

Kartarpur 

• . 

a « 

a . 

. . 

9,875 

8,572 

.. 



, . 


Xawaxshahr Tahsil 

. . 

284 

200,333 

177,092 

19.085 

16.352 

5.3/6 

180.648 

1*61.340 

636 

668 

40 

Xawan»hahr 

. . 

• , 

. . 


7.153 

.. 




41 

Banga 


• , 

a a 


5.840 

5.089 

.. 



, , 

42 

Rah on 


. . 

. . 


0.6 92 

5.947 




, , 


Phillaor Taiisil 


280 

190,310 

104,806 

12,247 

11.541 

178.069 

1*53.265 

023 

536 

43 

Phillaur 

. . 

, . 



S.J6S 

4,696 

6,845 

.. 

.. 


44 

Nur Mahal 

•, 

* 4 

. , 


7.079 

.. 

" 




Xaeodas Tahsil 

s • 

357 

205,949 

190.650 

9.584 

9.434 

198.365 

1*81.216 

550 

508 

43 

Xakodar 

a a 

aa 

a . 


9.584 

9.434 




• a 

40 

LirmiiAXA Taiisil 

# * 

070 

335,302 

285,953 

08,586 

51.880 

266,716 

234.073 

305 

346 

Ludhiana 

a • 

• « 


68.586 

57,880 

. . 



a a 

47 

Jaoraox Tahsil 

.. 

418 

204.344 

161,553 

38.918 

26,110 

165.426 

13*8.443 

396 

331 

JagraoD 

a a 

aa 

a . 


27.10S 

17.731 

.. 



. 4 

48 

Raikot 

. . 

a a 

. , 

a a 

n.sio 

8.378 

.. 

a a 


. . 


Samkai.a Taiisil 

•• 

291 

132,848 

117,116 

*• 

•• 

132.848 

117,116 

457 

402 

49 

Kbroekpur Tahsil 

. . 

669 

240.328 

222.355 

04,634 

54.351 

175,695 

168.004 

263 

251 

Ferocepur 

a . 

a a 

a . 


04.634 

54,351 



.. 

. . 

50 

Zoia Tahsil 

a • 

495 

178,219 

166.373 

12,097 

10,582 

164.122 

155,701 

332 

3)5 

Zir» 

• a 

• • 

• a 

a a 

5.378 

4.622 

.. ' 



. 4, 

51 

Dharrakot 

a . 

a. 

a • 


6.779 

5.960 






Moca Tahsil 

. . 

625 

223,975 

209.558 



223,975 

209.558 

358 

335 

52 

53 

Mitktsab Tahsil 

Muktuar 

Kaeilka Taiisil 

Far ilka 


932 

1.336 

224.075 

292,137 

209.645 

290.935 

14.839 

74.839 

18.403 

1 8.403 

1*0.539 

10,539 

13.829 

73.829 

209.230 

273.674 

.. 

109.106 

277.106 

225 

*206 

214 

*207 

• a 

54 

Lahore Tahsil 

. . 

625 

693.521 

515.809 

429,747 

281,781 

263.774 

234,028 

422 

374 

Ijihorv 

a a 

a a 

. . 


729.747 

281,781 



55 

Chuxiax Taiisil 

Chunian 


1,126 

329.483 

294.434 

8.209 

8.269 

7,612 

7,642 

321,214 

2*86.702 

285 

265 

56 

Kasi k Tahsil 

Kaaur 


793 

355.566 

319,596 

66,595 

40.875 

47,609 

31,018 

288,07! 

271.987 

363 

*342 

57 

Kheni Karan 

a • 

• a 

. . 


6.898 

6,152 





58 

Patti 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

72.882 

10.439 


a. 

• • 

• e 

59 

Amritsar Tahsil 

• a 

334 

594,410 

450.760 

280,437 

173.346 

313,973 

277.414 

588 

520 

Amritsar 

• • 

•• 

a a 

a. 

f$4j&4Q 

100.218 





60 

Majitha 

a a 

. . 



6,709 

5.664 





«i 

Jandiala 

• a 

, * 

. 4 


8.888 

7.464 





62 

Tabs Tarax Tahsil 
T am Taran 

• a 

591 

322,266 

294,465 

10,103 

70.703 

5.988 

5.988 

3*12,153 

2*88.477 

*524 

484 


Ars a la Tahsil 


417 

200.454 

184.149 

a a 


209.454 

184.140 

*481 

*442 

03 

04 

Uurdaspur Tahsil 
liurdospar 
l>ina Xagar 

a a 

4(* 

263,727 

234.146 

17,208 

72.094 

5,774 

12,963 

8J806 

4.047 

246,619 

221,193 

603 

461 

05 

Hat a la Taiisil 

liatala 

• a 

a a 

476 

320.349 

• a 

275.695 

38.380 

33.204 

30.455 

26,122 

2*81,969 

2*4*5.240 

*592 

*515 

04! 

IVra UaUi Nanak 

• a 


a a 


5,776 

4J33 




* * 

67 

08 

Pathaxeot Tahsil 
P athankot 

Baiun 

•• 

359 

139.459 

129,502 

a e 

14.884 

9.763 

852 

13,188 

7.353 

948 

124.575 

1*1*6.314 

*347 

*324 

• a 

09 

Dalhotnir 

a • 

ta 

. . 


7.030 

1.457 





7o 

Bakloh 

a • 

a. 

a . 


3.239 

3,430 




* * 


SriAKAROARH Tahsil 


487 

247.363 

212,849 



247.363 

2*12.849 

508 

*437 

71 

SiaUCot Tahsil 

Sialkot 


373 

308,461 

a a 

266,362 

100.973 

700.973 

70.619 

70.619 

207.48H 

195.743 

656 

526 


Pasrur Tahsil 

a a 

378 

217,055 

195.111 

7,905 

0,909 

209.150 

188,202 

*553 

498 

71 

Pasnir 

a a 

• • 

• • 


7.905 

6.909 

73 

Xarowal Taiisil 
Dasea Tahsil 

Hardo IAaska 

•* 

408 

387 

230.980 

223,121 

212,627 

230,767 

• e 

8.636 

8.636 

*6.283 

6,283 

230,980 

214,485 

.. 

212.627 

197.484 

• e 

"566 

651 

621 

610 

• • 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX.— -continued, 
Rural Density. (Census 1931.) 


6 

1 

— 

1 

Places classed as towns in 

EACI1 or THE LAST SI* CENSUSES 

| Name. 

1 

$5 

2 3 

U 

Total area 
•as revenue 
area of 
Towns 
named in 
column 3 


(square 

miles). 

4 


i 


Qujeanwala Tahsh. 


928 


< 

74 

Gujranwala 


• • 


** 

75 

Eminabad 

a . 



< 


WaXIBAKAD TAHHXL 


447 


a 

76 

Waxirabad 

• • 

.. 


3 

77 

Kamnagar 

• a 

• « 


a 


Hatuaiuo Tahsil 


908 


i 


.SHKlKHUrUEA TaHSIL 

, * 

8811; 




Naxkana Sahib Tahsil 

689 



Shahiiaba Tahsil 

• • 

743 

2 a. 

78 

Sharakpur 

• • 

•• 




Gcabat Tausil 

• • 

565 


Sh 

79 

Gujrat 

.. 



< 

80 

Jalalpur Jattan 

, . 




81 

Kuujah 

• . 





K ii a bias Tahsil 

a , 

670 


o 

82 

l>Inga 

• a 





Ph alia Tahsil 

*• 

1.037 




Shahi-ub Tahsil 

, # 

609 


• 

83 

Sabi veal 

. , 





Khusiiab Tahsil 

.. 

2.534 


—• 

84 

Khuahab 

.. 



X 


BiialwaL Tahsil 

. . 

817 



85 

Bbera 

. , 



A 

86 

Mi am 

. . 



— 


SabihiuiiX' Tahsil 

•• 

834 



Jhelum Tahsil 

.. 

885 



87 

Jheluin 

. . 



-3 


Pin ii Da Han Kiian Tahsil 

851 



88 

Pind Dadan Khan 

, . 



“5 


C'hakwai. Tahsil 

* . 

(8)7 



89 

Chakwal 

•• 





KAWAi.n.si)i Tahsil 


717 



90 

Rawalpindi 

• . 



do 


Gujjak Khan Tahsil.. 

569 




Murbbe Tahsil 

.. 

246 



Ul 

Murroe 

« 





Kahuta Tahsil 


453 




Attocb Tahsil 


649 



92 

Campbellpur 


a • 



93 

Haxro 




P 

94 

At lock 1 antt. 

. 



a 


Pin oi Ghkb Tahsil 


1.470 


•< 

95 

Pindi tib.-b 






Talaoano Tahsil 


1.197 




Katbiijaxo Tahsil 


858 




Muxwau Tahsil 


1,528 


-i 

< 


Bhakkab Tahsil 

. 

3.133 



96 

Bhakkar 




a 


Isa Kiiel Tahsil 


725 


< 

97 

Isa Kh-I 




s 

98 

Kala Uagh 


• a 




Montoomeby Tahsil . 

1.447 



90 

Montgomery 


• a 

22 


Okaba Tahsil 


719 



Dipalpvb Tahsil 


955 

« = 


PAKrATTAS Tahsil 


1.33) 



loo 

Pakpattan 

* 

a a 




I.TaLLTUB Tahsil 


76. 

. 



SaMUNDBI Tahsil 


76< 

• 

< _ 


T»ha T« Sisoh Tahsil 

1.04; 

» 

>• — 

101 

Kama ha 






.IahanwaLA Tahsil 

• 

701 

ft 



J.iano Tahsil 


1.32 

7 


102 

.Ihiign-Maghiana 




>5 


Ciiiniot Tahsil 


I.0U 

■> 

< 

103 

Chiniot 




X 


Hsownr T*h»il 

• 

. 1.04 

> 


Population or 
Tahsil. 


Ukban POPULATION. 


1031. 

5 


1021. 

6 


361.000 294,567 

1W.668 146.248 


211.470 


313.978 267,674 

104.226 156.351 


188.529 


275,947 
330. UO 
155.008 
193,393 
246.222 

:: I 

225.067 

190.504 

162.214 

188.268 


182,706 


210,559 


316.370 295.551 


250.201 

278.204 

137,899 

168,718 

220.961 

192,350 

173,122 

143.338 

180.608 


289.073 262.656 


170,727 

60.059 

104,696 

102,545 [ 

1*4*3,481 

127.257 

120.677 

177,753 

164.331 


148.837 

60.069 

06,762 

173.472 

1*2*0.097 

1*06.501 

110,179 

147,553 

147.121 


69.455 63.531 


322.006 193,504 


220.208 

220.466, 

237.013 


333.866 

253.157 

301.768 

259.560 

260.3117 

2*0*1.140 

143.386 


149.791 

200.978 

141.417 


291,120 

225.408 

262.533| 

1*7*8.730 

232,570 

2*11.188. 

1*2*6.801 


06,045 
58,716 
7,329 
25.475 
29.707 
4,7 as 


6,056 

5.056 


46,170 

26,5/7 

111.507 

7,762 

7.068 

7.066 


7,762 

7,7 62 
14,194 
14,194 
26,213 
19.741 
6.472 


23,400 

25.499 

0,832 

9.532 

9.542 

9.542 

119,284 

119.264 

’ *1,980 
1.960 


22,675 

11,694 

9.155 

1,626 

10,506 

10,506 


6,867 
6.65 7 
15,868 
7 A15 
S.355 

26.164 

26.164 


11.311 

11.311 


13.220 

13.220 


30.035 

30.035 

25,841 

25.641 


Rusal Population. 


1931. 1921. 

8 


1931. 

0 


1921. 

1931. 

10 

11 


43,703 

37,537 

5.676 

23.277 

16,645 

4.632 


4.127 

4.127 


40.006 

21,974 

10.792 

7,240 

6,014 

6,014 


6,582 

6,562 

10.009 

10,009 

22.992 

17,027 

5,965 


18.060 

16,060 

0.919 

9,919 

7,425 

7 , 325 ! 

I01.I42| 

101,142, 

*3.292 

3.292 


18.428 
9,559 
6,406 
170 
9.4 19! 
9.419 


6.193 

6.193 
14.627 

6.172 

8.755 

14.601 

14.601 

*7,218 

7.216 


8.916) 

8.916 


30.130. 


204,055 

138,103 

211,470 

313,078 

194,225 

183.473 

270,200 

2*68,879 

330,110 

148,146 

1*7*9,199 

220,009 

226,967 

167,090 

1*52,382 

1*7*8,726 

160,789 

1*70,727 

67,979 

1*04,598 

169,870 

1*32,976 

12*7,257 

120.677 

177,753 

137,474 

*33,587 


290,031 


Number of 
Rural Popu¬ 
lation per 
square mile 
of rural 
area. 


250,864 318 

a • I • o 

1*22,971 309 

* • • * 

1*82.766 *233 


30,139 


17,513 

17,513 


220,208 

220.456: 

225,702! 


333,866 

253,157 

291.548 

239.560 

224.272 

235,299 

143.386 


267,674 

156,351 

206.432 


255,545 

2*44,187 

2*7*8,294 

131.317 

1*58,700 

1*6*7,909 

192,360 

155,062 

133,419 

1*33.183 

161.614 

148.837 

57.077 

96.762 

155.044 

110,678 

108,501 

110,179 

147,563 

140,928 

4*8.904 

178.903 

149.791 

200.978 

134.19(1 

291,120 

225,498 

253.617 

1*7*8.730 

202,431 

.. 

193.676 
• • 

128.801 


1921. 

12 


357 

282 

247 


478 

*401 

*318 

243 

71 

*269 

*271 

189 

’ *179 

i7# 

• a 

224 

*300 

276 

231 

262 

*90 

' 106 
141 

116 

50 

*74 


270 

*275 
• • 

*201 

304 

227 

278 

452 
• • 

• • 

*364 

*268 

216 

• • 

63 

242 

231 

176 

is? 

* 154 

213 

262 

234 

214 

239 

• • 

• • 

• • 

76 

91 

128 

97 

46 

*67 


70S 124 


306 

231 

- 


436 

333 

280 

*387 

169 

232 
• ■ 

37 


208 

210 

101 


381 

297 

243 

*262 

153 
• • 

191 

121 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX.— concluded. 


Places classed as tows* is 

EACH or THE LAST SIX CEXStTSES. 


B 

O 

I 


i 

1 

ss 

2 


104 

105 


106 

107 

108 



Name. 


3 


Mcltas Tahsil 

Multan 

Shcjabad Tahsil 

Shujabad 

Lodhras Tahsil 
Mailsi Tahsil 
Khasewal Tahsil 
Kabihwala Tahsil 


MczArrABOAHB Tahsil 
Mtuaffarearb 
Kbangarh 

Aufcb Tamil 

Alipur 

Kot Adc Tahsil 
Lelab Tahsil 


U4ah 

Karor 


Dera Giiazi Khan 
Tahsil 
Dcra Gbaxi Khan 

8a so ha r Tahsil 
Rajastcr Tahsil 
Rajanpnr 
Mitbankot 

Jamitr Tahsil 

Jamnur 

Dajal 


Rural Density. (Census 1931). 


Total area 









less 







Number of 

revenue 






Rural Pnpula* 

area oi 

Tahsil. 

Uhban Population, 

Rural Popul\tio5. 

tiim per 

Towns 







nquure mile 

named in 







of rural area. 

colnm 3 









(square 

miles). 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

1021. 

1931. 

1021. 

1931. 

1921. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

to 

u 

12 

755 

303,761 

243,385 

119,457 

84,806 

184,304 

158,579 

244 

210 

• • 

.. 

• . 

119,157 

84.806 


.. 

a e 


685 

147,876 

132,091 

6,618 

6.730 

U 1.258 

125,361 

206 

183 

• • 

• • 

.. 

6 fits' 

6,730 

.. 




l.o« 

163,190 

125,353 


, , 

163.190 

125,353 

155 

119 

1.434 

189,162 

113,927 


, , 

189,162 

113.927 

132 

79 

978 

107,774 

127,131 

a a 

# , 

197,774 

127,131 

202 

130 

833 

173,137 

147,441 

.». 

•• 

173,137 

147,441 

208 

177 

910 

180,105 

178,679 

8,973 

8,570 

171,132 

170,009 

188 

187 

• • 

•• 

•• 

6,110 

5,386 

• • 

• a 

.. 


• • 



2,863 

3,183 

.. 




918 

162,704 

146,711 

3.931 

3,434 

158,773 

143,277 

173 

156 

a • 

• . 

• • 

3,931 

3,434 





1,318 

117,544 

108,970 

.. 

• a 

117,544 

108,970 

135 

83 

2,410 

131,022 

134,218 

13,069 

12,016 

117,953 

122,203 

49 

51 

• • 

• • 

• a 

9,578 

8,476 

.. 




• * 

*• 

•* 

3,491 

3.539 

.. 

•• 

a a 

•• 

1.448 

193,713 

193,789 

23,468 

20,731 

170.245 

173,068 

118 

120 

a a 

• • 

• • 

23,466. 

20,731 





1,065 

88,571 

84,759 



88.571 

84,759 

83 

80 

2,017 

110,856 

105,008 

7,190 

7,168 

103,666 

97,840 

51 

49 

•a 

a • 

aa 

4.510 

3,964 

.. 




• • 

a e 

• a 

2,680 

3.204 

.. 





97,904 

85,496 

15,616 

13,092 

82,288 

72,404 

92 

81 

• • 

a a 

• a 

9.430 

7,317 

.. 

• a 



* • 

• • 

• * 

6,186 

5,775 

.. 

e a 

a e 

e • 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 


Statement showing average Population and area per village in Tahsil. (Census 1931). 


District and Tahsil. 


1 


PUNJAB (British Territory) 


HISSAR 

Hiasar .. 

Haul .. 

Bbiwani .. 

Katebabad .. 

Sima 

ROHTAK 

Rohtak . 

Jhajjar 

Gohana .. 

Sonepal .. 

OURGAOX 

Gurgaon .. 

Feroxrpur Jhirka 
Nnb .. 

Palwal .. 

Re war! . . 

Balia bgarb .. 


KARNAL 
Karnal 
Panipat 
Kai trial 
Tbaneaar 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X.— continued. 

Statement showing average Population and area per village in Tahsil. (Census 1931). 






XUMBEB or 

Rural. 

Averaoe. 








. 

Distuct aid Tahsil. 


villaois. 


Aren in 


Ait* per 






Population. 

(square 

Number of 

village (in 







UN). 

pwonA jwr 

•qUATO 








village. 

miles). 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

AM BA LA 









Ambala 



. , 


115,933 

362 

397 

1-2 

Kharar 




375 

152,678 

372 

407 

10 

■Jagadhri 


• • 


. 378 

121,023 

401 

320 

11 

Naraingarh 

• • 

• • 

• . 

318 

107,691 

436 

339 

1-4 

Rupar 

* • 

• • 

•• 

360 

122,838 

286 

341 

0*8 

SIMLA 


• 







Simla 




92 

4,436 

42 

48 

05 

Kot Khsl 

• • 

• a 

•• 

110 

10,940 

32 

99 

0-3 

KANORA 









Kangra 


• • 

, , 

133 

116,168 

415 

880 

31 

Dehra 



, , 

US 

127,251 

495 

878 

34 

N'urpnr 




193 

98,394 

519 

512 

2-7 

Hamirpur 


• • 

. # 

64 

177,199 

590 

2,769 

9*2 

i’alampur 


• a 

, , 

113 

144,516 

521 

1,279 

46 

Kulu 

• • 

• • 

•• 

07 

131,425 

1,335 

1,962 

19-9 

HOSHIARPUR 









lloshiarpur 


• a 

, . 

489 

246,128 

502 

603 

10 

Dasuya 


• • 

. , 

633 

228,958 

496 

368 

08 

Garhshankar 


• a 


404 

250,403 

511 

559 

1-1 

Una 

• • 

• • 


634 

255,487 

690 

488 

1'3 

JULLUNDUR 





248,215 

373 



Jullumiur 


• • 

a , 

403 

617 

09 

Xananshahr 


a a 

a a 

273 

180,648 

284 

664 

l-o 

Phillaur 


a a 

a a 

223 

178.069 

286 

799 

1-3 

Xakodar 

• • 

• • 

a a 

313 

196,365 

357 

627 

11 

LUDHIANA 






676 



Ludhiana 


a a 

a a 

420 

266,716 

622 

18 

Jagraon 


a a 

. , 

165 

165,426 

418 

1,003 

25 

Samrala 

• • 

a a 

•• 

257 

132,848 

291 

517 

11 

FEROZEPORE 





175,692 

669 



Foroccpore 

• a 

a a 

, . 

361 

487 

19 

Zira 




344 

164,122 

495 

477 

14 

Moga 



, ( 

167 

223,075 

626 

1,341 

3-7 

Muktsar 




318 

209,936 

932 

658 

29 

Fax ilka 

• • 

•• 

•• 

317 

273,674 

1,336 

863 

4-2 

LAHORE 





263,774 

625 



Lahore 



, , 

319 

827 

2-0 

Chunian 



. # 

406 

321,214 

1,126 

691 

2-4 

Kaaur 

•• 

• a 

•• 

337 

288,971 

795 

857 

24 

AMRITSAR 





313,973 

534 



Amritsar 


a a 

. 

309 

851 

1-4 

Tarn Taran 



. 

340 

312.153 

606 

918 

1-8 

Ajnala 

• • 

•• 


337 

200,454 

417 

613 

P3 

GURDASPUR 





246,510 

281,069 

490 

476 



Gurdaspur 

Batala 

•* 


a 

a 

656 

480 

376 

587 

07 

10 

Pathankot 


a a 

a 

403 

124,575 

359 

310 

09 

Shakargarh 

• • 

• a 


705 

247,363 

487 

351 

07 

SIALKOT 





207,488 

373 







586 

354 

0-6 

Paarur 



. 

659 

209,150 

378 

374 

07 

Narowal 




657 

230,980 

408 

415 

0-7 

Daaka 

•• 

•• 

• 

364 

214,485 

387 

589 

11 

GUJRAN'VALA 





294,955 

138,193 

028 

447 

525 

544 

1*7 

1-8 

Guj ran wain 
Wazirabad 

*• 

a a 

* 

. 662 
264 

Hafizs bad 

• a 

a • 

• 

403 

211.470 

908 

525 

23 

sheikhupura 





313,978 

880 

1,246 


Shril.hunura 


. . 

a 

252 

35 

Xankana Sahib • • 


• 

348 

194.225 

689 

658 

2-0 

.Shahdara 

*• 

•• 

• 

43! 

183.473 

743 

426 

P7 





. i ■ 

— 

♦ a 


- 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI. 

Statement showing average number of persons per house (in tahsil or state) 1931. 


4 

s 

£ 

2 

B 

o 

cs 


o 

X 

1 

& 

2 


Tahsil. 


PUNJAB 

BRITISH TERRI¬ 
TORY 

1 Hussar 

2 Harm 

3 Bhiwani 

4 Fatehabad 
6 Sirs* 



.6,943,652 28,490.857 
.4,894,035 23.580.852 


2 

o 

2 

X 


O 1 

K 


51 


18 


6 Rohtak 

7 Jbsjjar 

8 Goblin* 

9 Soncpat 

10 Gargoon 

11 Feron-pur .1 kirks 

12 Xnh 

13 Palwral 

14 Rcwari 

15 Ballabgarh 

16 Karnal 

17 Panipat 

18 Kaithal 

19 Thanesar 

20 Ambala 

21 Kbarar 

22 Jagadhri 

23 Xaraingarh 

24 Rnpar ' 

25 Simla 

26 Kot Khai 

27 Kangra 

28 Dehra 

29 Xurpur 

30 Hamirpur 

31 Palampur 

32 Kulu 

33 Hoahiarpur 

34 l>a*uya 

36 Garh .Shankar 

36 Una 

37 Jullundur 
)S Xawanshabr 

39 Phillanr 

40 Xakodar 

41 Ludhiana 

42 Jagraon 

43 Samrala 

44 Fcroicpore 
46 Zira 

46 Moga 

47 Muktaar 

48 Faxilka 

49 Lahore 

50 Chunian 

51 Kasur 


§ 


a' 52 Amritsar 

< 


* j 53 Tam Taran 

< 54 Ajnala 

* 55 Gurdaspur 

3 g 56 Batala 

S a 57 Patbankot 
O 68 Sbakargarh 

39 Sialkot 

60 Posrur 

61 Xarowral 

62 Daska 

63 Gujranvrala 

64 Wazirabad 

65 Haflrabad 

66 Shcikbupura 

67 Xankana Sahib 

68 Shahdara 


42,181 

38,872 

26,504 

29,782 

39,737 

40,989 

43,693 

36.126 

37.734 

24,411 

24.270 

26,381 

31.335 

32,438 

18,70! 

54,078 

38.662 
59,157 

33.663 

47,252 

35,643 

33,064 

26,207 

2W.OS2 

0,310 

1.901 

26,273 

29.199 

21,440 

39.739 
32,768 

27.740 


213,643 

192,810 

138,211 

152,269 

202,556 

220,803 

228,055 

177,014 

179,749 

119,751 

108,687 

124,578 

144,726 

158,880 

83,541 

247,037 
173,908 
278,903 
152,10<i 

202,525 
155,530 
137,785 
115,460 
131,602 

25,846 

10,940 

122,527 

127,261 

1*8,394 

177,199 

144,516 

131.425 


3 


Tahsil. 


Ifl 4 


Si* 


! 

— 

A 


i gs 

ill 


278 

6*58 


60,875 278.829 4*58 

52.120 238.468 4*57 

60,074 259,403 4*32 

00.539 255,487 4*22 


58,347 

43,002 

38,588 

44.791 

75,708 

39.798 

29,092 

51,784 

37.530 

48,343 

44,636 

53.867 


347,123 

200,333 

100.316 

205,949 

335,302 

204.344 

132,848 

240,326 

176,219 

223,975 

224,075 

292,137 


5*95 

4*66 

4*93 

1*60 

4*43 

5*13 

4*57 

4*64 

4*7»i 

4*03 

5*02 

5*42 


147,6641 693,521 4*70 

09,511 329.483 4*74 

73,593 355,566 4*83 


•* = 
5* 


69 Gnjrat _ 

70 Kbarian 

71 Phalia 

72 bhahpur .. 

73 Khusnab 

74 Bhahral .. 

73 Sargodha 

76 .Ibilum .. 

77 Pind Dmdan Khan .. 

78 Cbakvral .. 

70 Rawalpindi .. 

80 Gnjjar Khan 

81 Murrre .. 

82 Kabuta .. 

83 At tuck 

84 Pindighcb .. 

85 Talagang 

86 Fatflijang .. 

87 Mianwali 

88 Bhakkar 

89 Isa Kbel .. 

e 

90 Montgomery .. 

91 Okara .. 

02 Dipalpur .. 

93 I’alqiattan 

94 Lyallpur .. 

95 Samuftdri 

9ti TobaTek Singh .. 

97 Jaranwala .. 

98 -Ibang .. 

99 Chiniot 

100 Sborkot .. 

101 Multan 

102 Shujabad 

103 Lodipan ,. 

104 Mails! 

105 Khanewal .. 

106 Kahirwala 

107 Muraffargmrh 

108 Atipor 

109 Kot Adn 

110 1^-iah 

111 Dwa Chari Khan .. 

112 Sanghar 

113 Rajanpur 

114 .lampur .. 

Bilork Trait-frontier 

Trari. 


104,484 

68,001 

40.286 

53.152 

61,864 

30,134 

48,538 

50,247 

44,131 

45,495 

40,885 

72,308 

34,545 

42,001 

58,991 

37,882 

38,637 


594,4 Hi 3*6S 
322,256 4*74 

200,454 4*98 


263.727 

320,349 

139,459 

247,363 

308,401 

217,055 

230,980 

223,121 


4*96 

5*18 

4*03 

5*10 

5*48 i 
4*92 
6*Oh 
6*46 


361.000 4*99 

163,668 4*74 

211,470 5*03 

313,978 5*32 

194,226 5*13 

188,529 4*88 


PUNJAB STATES .. 

A. —Haviso Political 

RELATI08S WITH T1IE 

Pcsjab Govshshkht. 

1 IHijana 

2 Patandi .. 

3 Kalsia .. 

4 Simla Hill States .. 

B. —Hatiko Political 

RELATtOXS WITH THE 
t ioVKUXMEXT OT 

IXDIA. 

5 I.oharu 

6 Sirmoor 

7 Bilaspur 

8 Mandi 

9 Sukot 

to Kapurthala 

11 Mata Kotla 

12 Faridkot 

13 Chamba 

14 Patiala 

15 Jind 

16 Xabha 

17 Bahawalpnr 


4 

5 6 

67,919 

316,370 

4*645 

04,315 

275.947 

4*29 

71,426 

330.110 

4*62 

35,247 

155,908 

4*42 

44,259 

193,393 

4*37 

52,285 

246,222 

4*71 

40,131 

225,967 

5*63 

40.219 

190,594 

4*12 

39,742 

162.214 

4*08 

48,261 

188,268 

3*90 

64,810 

289,073 

4*46 

40,987 

170.727 

417 

14,957 

09,959 

4*68 

24,330 

104.598 

4*30 

43,149 

192,545 

4*46 

35,697 

143,481 

1*02 

31,211 

127,257 

4*08 

29,565 

120,677 

4*08 

41,430 

177,753 

4*29 

34,169 

164,331 

4*81 

14,863 

69.455 

4*67 ^ 

61,684 

322,095 

6*23 

42,674 

220,208 

5*17 

45,959 

220,456 

4*80 

47,379 

237,013 

5*00 

68,780 

333,866 

5*68 

44,200 

253,157 

5*72 

53,732 

304,768 

5*67 

44,579 

259,660 

5*82 

55,220 

2150,307 

4*71 

52.288 

261,140 

4*99 

28,023 

143,386 

5*12 

61,172 

303,761 

4*97 

30,548 

147,876 

4*84 

33.6H9 

163,190 

4*86 

39.299 

189,162 

4*81 

39,142 

197,774 

5*06 

34,643 

173,137 

5*00 

38,946 

180,105 

4*62 

34,246 

162,704 

4*75 

26,416 

117,544 

4*45 

29.392 

131,022 

4*46 

42,245 

193,713 

4*59 

20,130 

88,571 

4*40 

22,410 

110.856 

4*95 

19,621 

97.904 

5*02 

0,862 

29,042 

4*32 

1,049,617 

4.910.006 

4*68 

95,112 

437,787 

4*60 

5,676 

28.216 

4*97 

4,mo 

18.873 

4*67 

13,469 

59,848 

4*44 

71,927 

330,850 

4*60 

964.505 

00 

£ 

1 

4*69 

4,193 

23,338 

6*67 

32,204 

148.568 

4*61 

23,825 

101.994 

4*24 

45,388 

207,465 

4*67 

12,634 

58,408 

4*96 

69,644 

316,757 

4*55 

21,223 

83,072 

3*91 

33,108 

1(4,364 

4*96 

30.665 

146,870 

4*79 

343,998 

1,625,520 

4*73 

64,327 

324,676 

5*06 

61,774 

287,574 

4*66 

211,462 

984,612 

4*66 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X.— concluded. 

Statement showing average Population and area per village in TahsiL (Census 1931.) 


f 



Number or 

VILLAOKS. 

Rural. 

District and Tahsil. 


Area in 

• • 


Population. 

(square 

miles). 

1 

t 

3 

4 


Anuoi. 


Number of 

Area per 

per»ons per 

Tillage (it 

village. 

square 


miles). 

S 

G 


GUJRAT 


Gujrat 

, . 


• 

612 

Khali on 


• • 

• 

608 

Phalia 

• • 

• • 

• 

420 

8HAHPUR 





Sliahpur 

Khusnab 

• • 

• • 

# 

246 

• • 

• • 

• • 

161 

Bbatwal 

• • 

• • 

• 

276 

Sargodha 

• • 

• • 

• 

200 

JHELUM 





Jbelum 

• a 

# # 

• • 

436 

Pind Dadan Khan 

• • 

• • 

206 

Chakwal 

• • 

• • 

• 

243 

RAWALPINDI 





Rawalpindi 

• • 

• • 

• • 

447 

Gujjar Khan 

• • 

• • 


379 

Murree 

« • 
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CHAPTER III. 

BIRTH-PLACE AND MIGRATION. 

70. General. 71. Cuiul migration. 72. Other kinli of migration. 73. Temporary migration. 
74. Periodic migration. 75. Semi permanent migration. 76. Permanent migration. 77. Reaeona for 
email amount of migration. 

The main statiatica are given in Imperial Table VI which contain* itatietica of birth-plaoe for the Pro¬ 
vince ae a whole ae well aa for British Territory and Punjab States and for each district and state. It also 
gives figures bv birth-place within the Province for colony districts and Bahawalpnr State as well as for cities 
and certain selected town*. 

Subsidiary Table I gives details of immigration (actual figures in thousands) into the Province, its two 
main political divisions as well as for eAch district or state. 

Subsidiary Table II gives details of emigration (actual figures) from the Province as well as from 
British Territory and Punjab State*. Figures of intermigration between British Territory and Panjab States 
are also given. 

Subsidiary Table III gives details of migration between the Punjab Province and other parts of 
India. The figure* are also compared with those of 1921 and the variation is given. 

Subsidiary Table IV shows details of emigrant* by sex outside the Punjab. 

70. The enquiry into birth-place of the persons enumerated is one of the 
most important made at a census. The statistics obtained from it, as noticed 
in the first Chapter, helped to explain the great increase in the population of 
certain places such as the Montgomery and Multan Districts and Bahawalpur 
State. These statistics are also useful for the calculation of the Natural Popu¬ 
lation of the Province and to facilitate the determination of sex proportion in it. 
The study of migration, which is rendered possible by these figures alone, throws 
light on industrial and other economic conditions. 

In Chapter I an attempt was made to examine the pressure of the popula¬ 
tion on resources, and it was indicated how from the districts where such 
pressure was considerable, a steady emigration to colony areas in the Province 
had been in progress. In Chapter IV we will trace the effect of migration on 
age distribution of the population and in Chapter V its effect on the sex con¬ 
stitution. Here we will attempt to gauge as far as possible the direction and 
extent of various kinds of migration. 

It is appropriate in the beginning to define the five well-known types of 
migration. 

(1) Casual Migration .—Or the minor movements between adjacent 
villages. These affect the returns only when the villages in question happen 
to lie on opposite sides of the line which divides one district from another. 

In this type of migration females generally preponderate. It arises 
largely from the very common practice amongst certain communities, chiefly 
Hindus, of taking a wife from another village, and from the fact that young 
married women often go to their parents’ home for their first confinement. 

(2) Temporary .—Due to journeys on business, visits to places of pil¬ 
grimage and the like, and the temporary demand for labour when new roads 
and railways are under construction. 

(3) Periodio .—Such as the annual migration which takes place in different 
tracts at harvest time, and the seasonal movements of pastoral nomads. 

The amount of temporary and periodic migration varies greatly at 
different seasons of the year. 

(4) Semi-Permanent .—The natives of one place reside and earn their 
living in another, but retain their connection with their own homes, where 
they leave their families and to which they return in their old age, and at more 
or less regular intervals in the meantime. 

(5) Permanent .—Where overcrowding drives people away or the 
superior attractions of some other locality induoe people to settle there. 


Reference to 
Statistics. 


General. 
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Cm uil 

Migration 


Another form of migration which is probably increasing in India is what 
may be called daily migration, the practice of living outside some large urban 
area and coming and going daily for business of one kind or another. 

Before discussing the characteristics and if possible the volume of each 
kind of migration it will be necessary to explain the extent to which the figures 
at this census are different to those at the last census. The enumerators were 
instructed to note down the district of birth in the case of all persons born in 
an Indian province, the name of the state in the case of those born in an Indian 
state, and the name of the coimtry in the case of those born outside India. 
In the case of a few Indian states, viz ., Hyderabad-Deccan, Baroda, Mysore, 
Gwalior and Kashmir the name of the district was also to be specified. In 
tabulation, however, for reasons of economy, the details by districts were 
dispensed with, and only the number of persons born in the district or state 
of enumeration was shown, all the other districts of British Territory or states 
within the Province being lumped together. In the case of the districts of 
other provinces, figures were lumped by the province, the states being treated 
similarly. Migration figures in the case of colony areas are important, and for 
the colony districts in the Punjab and Bahawalpur State, where colonization 
has been in progress during the last decade, the figures of birth-place by each 
district and state of the Province were tabulated separately. The procedure 
adopted, therefore, precludes a study of inter-district migration, except the 
emigration to colony areas. For the same reason the Natural Population for 
individual districts and states or for Natural Divisions cannot be calculated. 
It has only been calculated for the Province, British Territory and Punjali 
States, and will be found in Subsidiary Table IV to Chapter I. 

71. The study of the casual type of migration has suffered most as a 
result of the curtailed tabulation, as it is only possible if birth-place figures by 
districts and states are available. At the same time it is a fact that such 
migration though comparatively large in volume balances itself as in most cases 
movements from and to a district or state are fairly equal. To this class of 
migration belong the large number of women married to men born in a district 
or state other than their own. The children bom to such women, especially at 
their first confinement, are also included in the casual type of migration, as 
there is a widespread custom requiring young wives to go to their parents’ home 
for their first confinement. The characteristic of this type of migration can 
however be seen from the migration between the British Territory of the. 
Punjab and the villages of Delhi Province. If the figures of persons, enumera¬ 
ted in those villages and born in the neigh¬ 
bouring Punjab Districts such as Gurgaon, 
htak and Kamal, were available, the 


Bors os Punjab 
British Territory 

AXD ENUMERATED IN 

Delhi Rural Areas. 

Born b Delhi Pro 
VINCE AND ENUME¬ 
RATED IN tiUROAON, 1 

Rohtak and Karnal 
Districts. • 

J'ffitom 

.. 28.205 

I’ersona 

. 22.087 

Males 

.. c,#so 

Mai' “ 

. 0,107 

Kemak* 

.. 21,260 

Kumnlin 

. 18,080 

lYmalro 


Frtnalt* 

) 

pur 1,000 

V 3,005 

pur 1,000 

k 2,017 

male*. 

1 

m a It's, 

1 1 


is) oho The corresponding figures of immigrants from 
Delhi Province are however available for these 
districts and are given in the marginal table. 


Among the immigrants the preponderance of females is at once visible. The 
number of females per 1,000 males in one case is as high as 3,005 and in the 
other 2,017. Such a sex-proportion is the characteristic of the casual type of 
migration in districts where Hindus form the bulk of the population. 

The extent of the immigration from the Kajputana Agency to Hissar 
and Gurgaon and from the United Provinces to Karnal, Rohtak and Ambala 
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can be easily determined from Imperial Table VI. and most of it is of the casual 
type. The results obtainable are practically similar to those, ascertained above 
for I >elhi Province, the figures of immigrants being 50,23(5 males and 86,75)5 
females. 

The conditions in another part of the Province are slightly different. 
The immigration from the North-West Frontier Province to the Districts of 
Attock, Rawalpindi and Mianwali does not seem to be entirely of the casual 

type, and is very small 


IStM|i;B*NTS FROM N. W. F. I’aOVIKC* TO 

District. 

Di»trlct. 

Irmak-a I’roj.ortion 
Mal. s. Female*. to 1.000 prr 1,000 
male*, of total. 

Attock 

3.300 2.452 722 10 

Karnal 

Rawalpindi.. 

7.801 4,054 520 10 

Kobtak 

Mianwali .. 

2.818 2,312 883 12 

Gurgaon 


Immigrants 
per 7,000 
of the 


ngra 
■ 1.0 
[ tfa 
population. 


30 

30 

54 


in extent when com¬ 
pared with the migra¬ 
tion on the eastern 
border. The figures 
given in the margin 
show the population 
involved as well as the proportion it forms of 1.000 of the total population 
of the districts. The number of females is actually less than males unlike 
what we find in the eastern districts, where the females are in a large 
majority among the immigrants. This is accounted for by the fact that the 
Hindu population of the eastern Punjab is exogamous, while the Muslims 
of the west are almost entirely endogamous. 

72. The remaining kinds of migration affect a very small propor¬ 
tion of the total population 


Birth-place. 


Per 10,000 of total 
• numerated population. 


II. 

III. 


Indta .. .. 

(а) Panjab .. 

District or atatc of enumeration .. 

(б) Contiguous provinces with states 
(e) Others .. 

A»iatic countries .. 

Foreign countries .. 


Males. 

Female*. 

5.450 

4,534 

6.341 

4,422 

4,802 

3,816 

104 

108 

5 

4 

7 

2 

S 

2 


of the Province, as will 
be seen from the figures in the 
marginal table, which gives 
the distribution of ten thou¬ 
sand of the total enumerated 
population of both sexes 
according to birth-place. 
It can be calculated from the figures in the marginal table that 86 per 
cent, of persons (48 males and 38 females) were enumerated in the district or 
state of their birth, while 97’6 per cent, of the “ actual population ” were 
born and enumerated within the Province. Thus immigrants of all kinds 
amount to less than 3 per cent., of which about 2 per cent, belong to contiguous 
provinces. This immigration is utmost entirely confined to the districts of 
this Province lying on the border, and as explained above, is mostly of the 
casual type. The immigration from other Indian Provinces would thus 
be nearly ’1 per cent, of the total population, while all the Asiatic 
countries and other foreign countries together contribute less than '2 per 
cent. 

73. Temporary migration though considerable in extent is difficult to 
determine from the census data. The date of the census was selected so as to 
conflict least with fairs or pilgrimages, so that migration on that account was 
at its lowest. The only temporary movements at the time of the census would 
therefore be of a certain number of labourers from Rajputana Agency and 
Ajmer-Merwara. All persons born in these areas and enumerated in the Pro¬ 
vince except the districts or states bordering on Rajputana, such as Hissar, 
(Jurgaon and Ferozcpore Districts and Loharu, Patiala, Nabha and Jind 
States, may be regarded as temporary migrants. Their number comes to 
83.397 males and 116,21)8 females. Temporary immigrants from other provinces 


Other Kind* 
o! Migration. 


Temporary 

Migration. 
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Periodic 

Migration. 


are probably very few. Temporary emigrants from the Punjab are those who 
leave the south-eastern districts such as Hissar and Gurgaon, and Loharu 
State, and seek labour in places like Delhi. During the last decade a large num¬ 
ber of persons from these areas has emigrated to work on the canals of the 
Sutlej Valley Project. The number of persons, born in Hissar and Gurgaon 
and enumerated in Bahawalpur and Multan, is given in Imperial Table VI and 
practically the whole of it is due to temporary migration. The figures of emi¬ 
gration to the colonies during the decade are given in paragraph 76. 

74. The periodic movements of the population in this Province are mostly 
confined to inter-district migration. They generally take the form of the return, to 
rural areas at harvest time, of a large number of persons who seek employment 
in large towns at other seasons. For example, rickshaw coolies and other 
labourers in Simla go back at the end of the hot weather to their lands in the 
Hoshiarpur and Kangra Districts. Very few field labourers are attracted from 
across the borders of the Punjab. When the wheat crop matures in the spring 
there is an influx of labourers to the colony areas, where the holdings are com¬ 
paratively large and additional help is needed for the cutting of the crop. 
During the early months of autumn cotton-pickers flock to the colony areas and 
the rice crop in the rice-growing tracts also attracts numerous labourers. The 
spring harvest season, which begins in the Province early in April, is one of 
considerable activity. It is preceded by rejoicings on a large scale. The 
Baisalchi fair is held in numerous places and synchronises with the commence¬ 
ment cf the cutting of wheat crop. The zamindars are in real holiday mood 
and seem to work up an enthusiasm to last throughout the harvesting period, 
which is very trying, the sun becoming hotter day by day, and the clearer 
and warmer the day the more welcome it is to those engaged in harvesting 
operations. 

There is also an increasing periodic migration of well-to-do persons to the 
hills in summer, as borne out by the large disparity between the winter and 

summer populations of hill-stations. The 
marginal figures, which are at this census 
available only for the Simla municipal area, 
show that its summer population taken on 
the 30th June 1931 was nearly three times 
that obtained at the general census held in the end of February. 

While the plain dwellers go to the hills in summer, the hillmen of the 
lofty ranges leave their homes with their sheep and cattle to spend the winter 
in the valleys and plains of the neighbouring districts. The census returns 
of birth-place are thus affected to a certain extent. The traders and labourers 
from Kabul and the surrounding territory are periodic visitors of the Punjab 
plains, and at the time of the census the number of Afghanistan-born persons 
in the Punjab was 14,854 (males 11,020 and females 3,834). Most of them go 
back to their homes at the end of the winter to come out again in the beginning 
of next winter or to be succeeded in this movement by other countrymen of 
theirs. The number of persons, who returned Kashmir as their birth-place, is 
79,691 (males 46,342 and females 33,349), and a considerable portion of them 
sojourn in the Punjab only during the winter months. They are found scattered 
all over the Province except the south-eastern part, and are engaged in strenuous 
kinds of labour, such as the carrying of heavy loads and chopping of wood. Some 
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18,144 

13.667 

4,477 

Summer .. 

81,706 

37,167 

14.849 
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of these periodic visitors bring merchandise for disposal in the towns of the 
Punjab. 

Numerous men belonging to some of the Punjab districts emigrate in 
winter to the United Provinces to carry on a trade in coarse cloth. The number 
of the Punjab-born, enumerated in the United Provinces, is nearly 98.000 (males 
53,000 and females 45.000), and if from these the casual migrants to adjoining 
districts were excluder! the periodic migrants would form a large portion of 
the rest. 

75. The immigrants who belong to this category are those who have come stm^pernu- 
from their home districts to cities and large towns. These men presumably tion. 
migrate to make a living, and after spending a number of years in such areas 
return to their homes with which they always keep in touch. The great majority 
of government officials and employees of railways and other commercial institu¬ 
tions belong to this category, as also students and workers in large industries 
and workshops. Practically all Europeans and those with their birth-place in 
one of the Presidencies (Bengal, Madras and Bombay), enumerated in this 
Province, may safely be regarded as belonging to this class. The same could 
be said of a number of persons bom in the United Provinces, who happened to 
be in the Punjab at the time of the census. The large majority of the U. P. 
men were of course found in the contiguous Punjab districts and belong to the 
class of casual migrants. 

7rt. An example of the largest wholesale permanent migration within the JJJJSJjJjJJ 1 
Province is the migration to canal colonies. This movement, which has been 
operative for the last forty years or so, is not likely to show for some time to come 
any signs of abatement. The Districts of Lyallpur and Shahpur, which were 
the first to be colonized, are no longer the centres of attraction, and more recently 
their place has been taken by the Montgomery and Multan Districts and 
Bahawalpur State. 

The number of persons, enumerated in the colony districts and Bahawal¬ 
pur State and bom in the other Punjab districts and states, is shown in 


Stidemt“t «Aom'«y (Ac ncjinl nunti-r of rmigrukU toull tkr. coIonia T art ^ ®f Table \ I. The 
<"■*■"» (Ac colons oc o«« -»*) from rack dUtrioi during (Ac 4ooUe. co | onv district* include 

District. 

1 

Number of 
calculated 
•-migrant* during 
the decade. 

2 

Dutrirt. 

tabulated 1 Lyallpur, Shahpur, Multan 
r Th?d!v^: nnp and Montgomery and parts 

Tli»*ar 

Itohlik 

Unrgaon 

Ktiml 

Ambalu 

Simla 

Kang i a 

lloshiarpur 

Jullundnr 

Ludhiana 

Feroaoporr 

3,057 

3.204 

2.H77 

1,142 

2,448 

02 

1.327 

17.490 

24.604 

11,144 

17.433 

Lahore 

[Amritaar 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Gujrat 

Jhrlum 

Rawalpindi 

Attock 

Mianwali 

Muzaffargarh 

Derm Ohaii Khan 

" v * VA »»J » 1(1144 UtU, *.«ll*.|(Ylltl|flll 4 l 

anti Jhang. The number of 
persons who actually emigra- 
1 0.805 ted from each district to the 
4)039 colony districts and Bahawal- 
0.705 pw State in the last ten years 
3,4fl0 _ . is given in the margin. 


A death-rate of 20 per mille has been assumed for the old colonists of 1921 as 
well as for the new immigrants during the decade. Most of these persons may 
safely be assumed to be permanent migrants. It may be remarked that the 
number of persons migrating during the last decade has been calculated by the 
method explained in Section 0 of Chapter I. That method, in brief, is the 
application of a certain death-rate to the number of inunigrants of the 1921 
census. It can thus be realized that in case the stream of immigration into 
a colony district ceased altogether, the old inunigrants would die and 
the population of the district will mostly consist of the district-bom persons. 
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This would explain the reduction in the number of persons born in certain 
districts and enumerated in the colonies at a census when compared with the 
previous one. All the colonies when they grow beyond a certain stage are 
bound to show this result sooner or later. 

The number of persons, who come from outside and settle in the Punjab, 
or of those, who leave the Province to settle elsewhere, is infinitesimal as 
compared with the niunber of migrants to canal colonies. 


77. To get a clear idea of the amount of migration to and from this 
Province the reader is referred to the diagram below. 



Sralt. out tq*an tnrA njtfr»t*U 200,000 prr .«*». 
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The white squares represent immigrants to and the shaded squares emi¬ 
grants from this Province. The area of the square is proportionate to the 
number of persons migrating. 

The reason for the small amount of migration of all kinds was given in 
1911 as the proverbial love of the Punjabi for his native land, which made him 
•contentwith “ghar ki ad hi, bahir ki sari ” (half a loaf at home is as good as a whole 
away from it). The real reason however appears to be the one which stands in 
the way of urbanization, viz., the dependence of the population on land for 
subsistence. Food being the primary necessity of luunan life keeps people 
attached and busy with the land. Leisure anil off-season lire unknown to a 
peasant, who has constantly to be near his crop to get a living wage out of it and 
sometimes even less. The few moments of leisure, which he can have, are spent 
in litigation, of which there is no dearth. Thus migration has no attractions for 
the agricultural population except when it is calculated to relieve the pressure 
on resources by holding out a better agricultural prospect and its attendant 
profits in the form of the lease, occupancy or ownership of colony land. A con¬ 
siderable portion of the population consists of artisans and menials, but even 
they are supported indirectly by agriculture, and they also do not find any 
better substitute for their work to entice them away from their homes. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Immigration to all Districts and Statos of the Province. 

Actual Figures ( 000' s omitted.) 
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123 

213 

4.627 

2.548 

2.079 

606 

297 

308 

25 

14 

11 

43 

32 

11 

23.188 

12.669 

10.519 

-I 



336 

128 

213 

499 

251 

248 

21 

11 

10 

39 

29 

10 

787 

410 

311 

43 

15 

28 

35 

10 

26 

34 

14 

20 

.. 






7Utl 

042 

408 

298 

42 

10 

32 

22 

4 

18 

35 

10 

25 







373 

209 

12 

4 

8 

8 

1 

7 

76 

19 

57 

1 

• « 

1 




"40 

433 

313 

49 

17 

32 

27 

7 

20 

30 

12 

18 







021 

360 

2411 

56 

26 

34* 30 

11 

19 

32 

17 

15 

1 

1 

, # 

2 

2 


20 

11 

9 

7 

6 

2 

4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

, , 

1 



767 

398 

309 

18 

8 

lot 11 

0 

5 

3 

2 

1 




2 


1 

967 

530 

437 

53 

n 

3b 

8 

2 

41 

2 

1 

1 

1 

a. 

1 




Ml 

477 

•1*11 

76 

27 

48 

22 

0 

10 

4 

2 

2 

1 

, . 

1 

1 



552 

325 

227 

61 

29 

32 

52 

17 

35 

« 

4 

2 

1 

1 





1«H» 

546 

423 

80 

44 

42 

1 57 

21 

30 

42 

24 

18 

1 

1 

„ . 

2 


1 

1,072 

605 

407 

225 

131 

04 


4 

3 

03 

45 

18 

5 

3 

2 

7 

5 

2 

089 

5415 

424 

loi 

39 

62 

13 

8 

6 

II 

7 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 



886 


396 

58 

23 

35 

2 

1 

1 

12 

5 

7 


• , 

1 

2 

] 

1 


507 

401 

53 

23 

34) 

.. 



15 

6 

10 

1 

1 


3 

2 

1 

640 

301 

285 

81 

41 

41 

.. 



7 

5 

2 




1 



491 

273 

218 

195 

U4 

91 

3 

2 

1 

7 

5 

2 




1 



849 

4411 

388 

56 

29 

27 




15 

7 

8 

1 

1 

, , 

1 



083 

365 

318 

12" 

69 

51 

1 

l 

. , 

13 

9 

4 




3 

2 

1 

519 

2 73 

2441 

15 

6 

9 

. 


. . 

6 

3 

3 




1 



555 

292 

263 

43 

26 

17 




34. 

21 

9 

1 

1 

. , 

4 

3 

1 

584 

295 209 

12 

7 

5 




7 

4 

3 




1 



399 

209 118 

7 

4 

3 

• a 

•• 

, , 

6 

3 

3 




1 



749 

405 344 

223 

130 

93 

13 

7 

6 

12 

8 

4 

1 

1 

, , 

2 


a a 

763 

400 347 

377 

213 

104 

11 

6 

6 

9 

5 

4 

1 


1 

1 

1 


045 

344 301 

18 

10 

8 

.. 


• • 

3 

1 

1 






1,023 

554 

469 

132 

79 

53 

6 

3 

3 

12 

8 

4 

1 

1 

• « 

2 

2 


57*> 

308 202 

18 

11 

7 

1 

1 

.. 

2 

1 

1 







515 

283 232 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 





1 

1 

a • 

4,827 

2,548 

2.07S 

503 

203 

300 

336 

123 

213 

74 

29 

46 

1 

1 





2u 

IS 7 

5 

l 

4 

2 

.. 

2 

1 


1 







13 

9 

■1 

-< 

1 

i 

.. 



2 

.. 

2 







41 

27 14 14 

5 

8 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 







300 

168 142 10 

5 

a 

18 

7 

H 

2 

1 

1 




1 

1 

e • 

17 

10 1 

2 

1 


1 

• • 

1 

3 

1 

2 







135 

74: 01 

9 

5 

4 

1 

. . 

t 

3 

2 

7 







94 

51 

43 3 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 










192 

96 

94 9 

5 

4 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 





1 

1 

• e 


2S 

27 1 

1 

• , 

1 

• • 

1 










272 

161 

111 44 

II 

3) 

.. 



I 


i 








1 3' 

25 12 

7 

£ 

9 

2 

7 

1 

1 








M3 

75 

41 42 

14 

28 7 

3 

4 

3 

2 

i 







142 

73 

69 2 

1 

1 

.. 

• a 

” 

2 

1 

i 







1,350 

80t 

550 170 

62 

lot 

0t 

18 

42 

39 

14 

25 

1 

1 





242 

141 

► 93 48 

15 

32 

25 

9 

16 

9 

3 

f. 

, . 






210 

I3i 

751 24 

8 

It 

42 

12 

4 

30 

11 

3 

8 







841 

401 

38( 

1 ,06 i 

62 

44 

8 


20 

15 

11 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•* 
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ItoKN IX 


WlIKRK ENUMERATED. 

I 

Punjab. 

British Territory. 

Punjab Sum. 

I^TtOU*. 

Male*. Frmalea. 

3 4 

person*. 

3 

{ 

Male*. 

6 

Female*. 

7 

* ■ 

poison*. 

8 

Males 

0 

Females. 

10 

PUNJAB 

•27,816.706 

16.217,686 12.699.119 

23.188 747 

12.669.159 

10.619.588 

4.627.937 

2.648.414 

2.079.623 

British Territory 

13,189.747 

12,669.159 10.5I9.8SS 

22. 685.305 

li.4es.876 

IO.ilO.429 

503.442 

203333 

300,159 

Punjab Stales 

4.8S7M7 

2346.414 2,07932 J 

315300 

122306 

213.292 

4 092.137 

2.425.906 

1.866331 

Contiguous provinces 

502,427 

282,890 219,537 

461,919 

262.028 

109.891 

40,608 

20*62 

19.846 

Non-oontiguous Province* .. 

• 190,070 

143.14» 54 .830 

100,536 

77,014 

2X522 

0,537 

4.471 

2.066 

Outeidc India . . 

•3, loO 

2.92 r 278 

.. 

•• 

•* 

•• 

•• 

•• 


* Include the figure* of those persons who returned their birth-place ss “ Punjab Unspecified." 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Migration between the Province and other parts of India. 


Sole ( 1) This table is divided into three parts — 

(») Showing the total figures at immigration to and emigration from the whole of the Punjab (with details of Britiah 
Territory and Punjab States) taking all the othor ITovinoe* of India together. 

«») Containing details of migration between the Punjab province (British Territory and Punjab States) and the 
British Territory of each of the other provinces. 

(us) Giving similar details of migration betwoen Punjab province (British Territory and Punjab States) and the 
Feudatory States of the other Provinces. 

.Vote (2) In case of emigrants, persona returning their birth-plaoe as •• Punjab Unspecified " are included in the total figurm of 
emigrants to each Province or State, and their number can be obtained by subtracting the total born in each of the 
two divisions of this Province from the total emigrants. 


Province or State. 

Immigrants to Punjab. 

Emigrants 

most Punjab. 

t*UE8S ( + ) OR 

Drek ikncv ( —j ok 
IMMIGRATION OVER 
EMIGRATION. 

1 

1931. 

2 

1921. 

3 

Variation. 

4 

1931. 

5 

1921. 

a 

6 

Variation. 

7 

1931. 

8 

1921. 

9 

1.- Total 

630.900 

601.885 

-39,024 

702.406 

680889 

+ 1.71,607 

- 71.487 

+ 60,986 

1. British Territory 

519.779 

489,439 

+30,349 

562,465 

468,631 

+93,824 

—42,676 

+20,799 

2. Punjab States 

IL—British Territory. 

111.130 

102,455 

+ 8,675 

47,045 

38.026 

+ 9.019 

+64.085 

+64.429 

Total 

346.716 

286.300 

+ 60,416 

487.091 

376.168 

+ 110,933 

— 140.375 

80868 

1. British Territory 

311,193 

259,068 

+62,035 

378,233 

335,938 

+42^15 

—67,159 

- 76,87" 

2. Punjab States 

X7.A13 

27,232 

+ 8,381 

16,978 

18,962 

— 1,974 

+ 18.6X5 

+8,280 

AjM ER-MKRW AKA 

931 

1.536 

- 60S 

3354 

4328 

—74 

-3,023 

— 2,492 

1. British Territory .. 

753 

898 

— 145 

3,124 

3,478 

—364 

—2,371 

—2,580 

2. Punjab State* 

178 

638 

—460 

839 

550 

+28" 

—652 

+88 

Andamans and Xicobars 

106 

70 

+35 

1.983 

1.154 

+ 229 

— 1378 

—1384 

1. British Territory 

104 

70 

+34 

1.890 

1,688 

+202 

— 1,786 

— 1,618 

2. Punjab States 

1 


+ 1 

63 

66 

—3 

—62 

-66 

Assam — •• 

314 

102 

+212 

6353 

3385 

+2365 

—5,7.10 

—2386 

1. British Territory 

306 

84 

+222 

5,878 

2,823 

+3,065 

— 5,572 

—2,739 

3. Punjab State* 

8 

18 

— 10 

175 

26-i 

—90 

—167 

-847 



















































SUBSIDIARY TABLE in.— continued. 

Migration between this Province and other parts of India, 










Excess (+) ok 



Immic.ka.nt> to Punjab. 

Hmii.rantn kkom Punjab. 

DsnCDKOY (—) OF 

IMMIGRATION OVKR 

PROVINCE OK STATE. 








emigration. 



1031. 

1921. 

Variation. 

1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

1931. 

1921. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

BALUCHISTAN (Districts 

I.06S 

3M7 

-*■616 

34,5S*7 

36.691 

+« 

—37,534 

32,044 

AMO Aon IStSTKATl.il TkRIU- 









TOR1KM). 

1. British Temtorv 










, , 

3.898 

.(,141 

4-757 

34,010 

34,314 

+296 

- 30,712 

—31,173 

2. Punjab States 

•• 

166 

406 

—241 

987 

1,277 

290 

822 

—871 

Bknoai. 

• • 

4.610 

3.172 

+ 1.416 

•26,0*4 

75.754 

+9,330 

- 20,466 

- 12,562 

1. British Territory 


t,320 

2,948 

+ 1.372 

23,764 

14,110 

+9.624 

— 19,414 

—11.162 

2. Punjab State* 

•• 

298 

224 

+74 

1.350 

1,644 

—294 

—1,083 

—1,420 

BrHAM AND OltlKHA 

• • 

7,275 

SOS 

+347 

73,375 

6.710 

+6.667 

—12.100 

5430 

1. British Territory 


1,180 

*60 

+ 21*0 

13,286 

6,272 

+7,014 

- 12.136 

—3,412 

2. Punjab States 

•• 

125 

28 

+97 

89 

446 

—367 

+ 30 

—418 

Bomba* 

•• 

4.50.1 

9402 

999 

•91430 

66403 

+36427 

03.327 

46.101 

1. British Territory 


6,419 

6,677 

—258 

Detail not 1 

30,931 

—30,931 

+6.419 

- 24,255 

2. I’unjab States 

A 

2,084 

2,825 

—741 

available 

3,444 

3,444 

+2,084 

—619 

Burma 

• • 

2447 

1.017 

+430 

24.910 

20.930 

+3^72 

• 22,063 

—19.321 

1. British Territorj' 


1,852 

1,451 

+401 

23,550 

19,804 

+3,746 

- 21,698 

— 18,363 

2. Punjab state* 

•• 

lib*. 

166 

+ 21* 

1,360 

1.134 

+ 226 

—1,166 

968 

CENTRAL PKOVtNCKs AM* 

2,244 

2.177 

+ 77/ 

! 42209 

7474 

+6,536 

—11,921 

-5,497 

Bejiar. 










I- British Territory 


i,no4 

2.121 

—217 

13,630 

7,259 

+6,371 

— 11,726 

—5,138 

2. Punjab Stales 

•• 

384 

56 

4-328 

579 

415 

+ 164 

- 198 

—359 

Delhi 

•• 

37.779 

36.106 

+ 1,964 

00442 

64.010 

+23,002 

—61.493 

29.646 

1. British Territory 

e • 

33,065 

32,305 

+760 

8.1,412 

60,741 

+22,671 

—50,347 

—28,436 

2. Punjab State* 

• • 

4,054 

2,860 

+ 1,11*4 

5,200 

4.029 

+ 1,171 

— 1,146 

—1,169 

Madras 

• • 

1,560 

1.603 

25 

Figurte 

626 

626 

+ 1.560 

+966 

1. British Territory 


1,447 

I,f4»8 

—61 

not 

available 

625 

—625 

+ 1.447 

+883 

2. Punjab States 

•• 

III 

75 

+36 


•• 

+ 111 

+75 

N. \V. V. Province (Din- 

62.773 

44,242 

+ 10.621 

•06.146 

76,936 

+0.210 

—32,373 

42.664 

TRitrra and Admimstka- 









TO) Tkkkitokien). 








— 33,072 


1. British Territory 

• . 

50,046 

33,838 

+10,208 

83,118 

76,131 

+ 6.987 

—42,293 

2. Punjab States 

•• 

2.727 

414 

+2,313 

2,028 

805 

+ 1.223 

+099 

391 

bstrren Province* ok aoka 

231J22 

192.609 

+30.433 

96.330 

02.630 

+ 73.700 

+ 734.7S4 

+110.061 

am* Omit. 








+ 113,8 is 


1. British Territory 

. . 

205.839 

173.167 

+32.072 

92,021 

77.761 

+ 14,360 

+95,406 

2. Punjab SUtes 

•• 

25.283 

19.522 

+5.761 

4,317 

4.877 

—560 

+30,006 

+ 14.645 

HI.—Feudatory States. 










Total 

• • 

283.318 

303.869 

- 20.541 

215,816 

164.741 

+80.674 

68,003 

+ 149.118 

1. Punjab State* 

e s 

74.664 

75,182 

—518 

30,067 

19,074 

+ 10,903 

+44,597 

+56,108 

2. British Territory 

•• 

208.654 

228.077 

—20.023 

184.202 

132,693 

+51.509 

+24,452 

+ 95.984 

Assam States 

• • 

4 

302 

—294 

01 

90 

—9 

- 73 

+212 

1. Punjab States 

• • 

1 


+ 1 

4 

12 

—8 

*—-3 

—12 

2. British Territory 

e • 

7 

:w>2 

—21*5 

77 

78 

—1 

—7*i 

+224 

Baluchistan Voencv 

2 

20 

—10 

1.740 

710 

+1430 

—1,716 

—698 

Tract. 





29 

27 


—27 


1. Punjab State* 

. . 

2 

• • 

+2 

+2 

—27 

2. British Territory 

e ♦ 

•• 

20 

—20 

1,719 

691 

-4-1,038 

—1,719 

-671 

Bakooa St wr. 

• • 

143 

97 

+ 46 

1.692 

745 

+ 947 

— 7.579 

- 545 

1. Punjab SUtes 


16 

13 

+3 

136 

31 

+ 105 

— I2«* 

—18 

2. British Territory 

•• 

127 

«U 

+43 

1,556 

136 

+ 1,420 

—1,429 

—52 

Bihai: am* Oruna State*.. 

6 

4 

•• 

1465 

1.139 

+*16 

— 1.949 

— 7,733 

1. Punjab States 





11*0 

133 

+57 

—190 

— 133 

2. British Territory 

•• 

6 

6 

*• 

1,765 

l.'HW 

+759 

—1,759 

— 1,000 


* Thaw figure* relate to the whole Province including Hi 8*»te* and Wnat India Agency. separate detail lot these uniu not 
beinp available. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI concluded. 




Migration between the 

Province and other parts 

of India. 












Kxckkk (+) OR 

Deficiency (—) of 



Immigrants to Punjab. 

EMIGRANTS FROM PUNJAB. 

IM MH-RATION OVER 

Province or State. 








EMIGRATION. 

• 



1931. 

1921. 

Variation. 

1931. 1921. Variation. 

1931. 

1921. 

1 


2 . 

3 

4 

5 

0 

• 

8 

9 

Bombay States 


m 

466 

-"177 

Figure* 

1.862 

—1.862 

• • 

—1.377 

1. Punjab Stale* 

2. British Territory 

•• 

24 

84 

41 

414 

— 17 
—300 

included in 

Purl 11. 

33 

307 

—33 

—307 

• • 

• • 

-rH 

Central India AGENCY 

• a 

331 

m 

—277 

6.362 

6.420 

-41 

5J021 

-4,312 

1. Punjab Statin 

2. Briti-U Territory 

# # 

103 

228 

02 

340 

+ 41 

—318 

722 

4.030 

208 

5.212 

+514 
—582 

—019 

—4,402 

— 140 
—4,600 

Cent ttat. PnorncBi States 

131 

336 

-207 

1466 

1.971 

406 

—1.436 

—143 r 

1 . Punjab State* 

2. British Territory 

• e 

a • 

2 

12ft 

33 

303 

—33 

—174 

175 

1,391 

89 

1.882 

+86 

—491 

—173 
— 1.202 

—54 

— 1,579 

Gw amok State 

• • 

1,660 

1.793 

—233 

2.696 

2.630 

+ M6 

— 1,336 

—737 

I. i’uujftb States 


3*8 

220 

+158 

320 

303 

—45 

+5» 

—145 

2. British Territorv 


1,182 

1,573 

—391 

1.042 

2.105 

—523 

—^6^1 

592 

Hyderabad State 

a a 

797 

1.116 

313 

3,731 

1.618 

+2.113 

—2434 

603 

1. Punjab States 


;«> 

142 

— '»2 

541 

317 

+224 

—451 

— 175 

2. British Territory 

a a 

707 

973 

—200 

3,190 

455 

+2,735 

—2,483 

+518 

Jam mi and Kashmir State 

79,69/ 

76.169 

+ 4 432 

63.034 

62.427 

+607 

+26.667 

+22.7X2 

I. Punjab States 


4,003 

3,387 

+ 1,270 

008 

031 

+.37 

+3,995 

+2,756 

2. British Territory 

• • 

7SJ>28 

71.772 

+3.250 

52,360 

31,707 

+599 

+ 22,602 

+ 20,005 

Madras States ixcludinq 

44 

3$ 

+6 

figure* 

5J 

—63 

+44 

—14 

Cochin and Travanoohe. 




*of 





1. Punjab States 

2. British Territory 

* * 

• • 

44 

39 

* +« 

am i table. 

s 

:» 

—35 

+44 

—2 

+4 

Cochin State , 

• • 

.. 

•• 

•• 

19 

7 

+ 12 

—19 

—r 

1. Punjab States 

• • 




Dtlotl not 


• a 

.. 

• • * 

2. British Territory 

a a 

•• 

• • 

a • 

nmitnble. 


• a 

* * 

•• 

Travancoke State 

• a 

•• 

• • 

• a 

93 

42 

+61 

— 03 

—42 

1. Punjab States 




a a 

Deluil »ot 

2 

—2 

.. 

—2 

2. British Territory 

a a 

• • 


• • 

ttvnilabi*. 

35 

—35 

•* 

—35 

Mysore State 

• • 

2SX 

269 

+ M 

1.196 

956 

+240 

903 

693 

1. Punjab State" 


33 

3 

+30 

3 

10 

—13 

+3" 

— 13 

2. British Territory 

• a 

200 

235 

+3 

1,193 

940 

+253 

— 933 

-085 

Rajputana Aorjkjv 

• • 

199,2/4 

922.173 

- -92,969 

140482 

63.387 

+ 76,995 

+54.VJ2 

+ 168.796 

1. Punjab State* 


00,000 

70.814 

— 1.754 

20.527 

16,706 

+9.701 

+42.533 

+54,048 

2. British Territory 

a a 

130,1(14 

131.339 

—21,205 

113.855 

46.621 

+07,234 

+ 16,299 

+ 104,738 

United Provinces States.. 

990 

1.466 

—476 

1470 

/ *31 

+39 

630 

66 

1. Punjab State* 


292 

405 

—173 

752 

•23 

+729 

—400 

+442 

2. British Territory 

• • 

• 698 

1,001 

- 303 

818 

1.308 

—090 

— 120 

—507 

India Unspecified 

a • 

US 

1491 

—7 39 

a • 

• • 

•• 

+64* 

+1491 

1. Punjab State* 

• • 

11 

1.334 

—1,543 

• a 

• • 

ee 

+ 11 

+ 1,554 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Showing the details of emigrants to different Indian Provinces and States and some foreign countries by sex. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGE. 

78. Introductory. 78. Peculiarities of age return.. 80. Smoothing of figures. 81. Different method* 
of rewording ego. 82. Ago distribution et different censuses. 83. Variation in individual age-group*. 84. Ago 
distribution compared to other countries. 83. Mean ago. 88. Mean age in Natural Division*. 87. Longevity 
in different areas. 88. Quinquennial births and age-groups. 89. Census as a test of vital reoord. 
90. Effect of migration on ago distribution. 91. Ago distribution by caste. 

The figures of the population by age and civil condition are given in Imperial Table VII, for all districts 
and states as well as cities and selected towns. The figures of the ago distribution of each individual town 
in tho Province are given in Table VI1-D in Part III. Tho ago statistics for certain castes are given in 
Imperial Table VIII. 

Subsidiary Table 1 ahows the ago distribution of 10,000 of each aex in tho Province and each Natural 
Division for tho last six censuses. 

Subsidiary Table II gives the «uno information a* Table I for main religions along with the mean age of 
each sex. 

Subsidiary Table III gives the age distribution of 1,000 of each acx in certain castes. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives tho proportion of children onder 14 ami of persona over 43 to those aged 
14—43 in cortain castes ; also of married females sged 14—43 per 100 female* of all ages. 

Subsidiary Table V gives for the last five censuses the proportion of children under 10 and of person* 
over 60 to those aged 15—40 ; also of married females aged 1ft 40 per 100 females, while Subsidiary Table V-A 
gives tho same information for main religions by Natural Division*. 

Subsidiary Table VI *how* tbo percentage of variation in population at orrtain age-period*. 

Subsidiary Tables VII and VIII give the reported birth-rate and death-rate, respectively, by aex and 
Natural Division!. 

Subsidiary Table IX give* the Heath-rate by age-period* and sex for each year of the last decade per mills 
of the population living at aame age according to the census of 1921. 

Subsidiary Table X gives the actual number of deaths by main diseaaea for each year of the last decade 
as well as the death-rate* for each sox for tbo Provinoe and Natural Division*. 

Subsidiary Table XI gives the age distribution of 100,000 of each sex of main religion* bv annual period*. 

Subsidiary Table XII gives the ratio of the number of males, females and persons per 100,000 at the 
census of 1921 to those of the census of 1931, for each year of age, as recorded in the census schedule*. 

Subsidiary Table XIII Hhowe the annual number of birth* and deaths since 1881 in the Punjab (Britiah 
Territory). It also gives the excess of births over deaths for each year as well as the ratio of female births 
and deaths to male births and death*, respectively, 

78. Of all the statistics collected at a census those pertaining to age are 
rightly regarded as among the most important. A competent authority* has 
remarked that the results of a census operation alone are able to provide precise 
notions, both of the numbers of the people and of various important elements 
characteristic of the life of a nation—data indispensable to all sound in¬ 
vestigations designed to measure or trace the trend and tendencies contri¬ 
buting to national progress or decay, or to determine the effects or defects 
following the application of this or that administrative measure. To no other 
individual item of the census enquiry are these remarks more applicable than 
to the statistics about age. 

Unfortunately however the return of age is probably the most notoriously 
incorrect of all census returns. This is not only the case with regard to the age 
returns in this country, but even tho census of a country like England and 
Wales is not free from errors in this respect. j- 

The majority of errors in age returns are fortunately capable of being 
corrected, and as errors of practically similar types have been present in the 
past, the tabulated figures are not valueless for purposes of comparison. Before 
explaining tho means by which these errors have been eliminated at this census 
we will point out what the nature of these errors is. The errors are either 
deliberate or unintentional. In the former case they are due to mis-statement 
of age, such as under-statement on the part of unmarried females or elderly 
bachelors or widowers. The well-known deficiency in this country in the number 
of females in the age-group, 15—20, is due to this cause. Unintentional errors are 
due to looseness of expression, being confined mostly to preference for certain 
even numbers or numbers ending in zero or five. They are also very often 

• Edge. Vital Reword in the Tropic*, page 12. 

t General Report on the Census of England and Wale*. 1921, page 63. 
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CHAPTER IV. — ACE. 


Peculiarities 
of Age 
Returns. 


Smoothing of 
Figures. 


due to ignorance as illustrated by the following event. After a brief visit to 
Chamba in connection with the census work I was riding baok to Dalhousie, 
accompanied by a syce belonging to a village near Chamba. While answering 
my questions about tribes inhabiting the high mountains in the State the syce 
seemed quite intelligent, but when I suddenly questioned him about his age 
which was at least 25 he astonished me by stating it as 6 or 7. 

Now we can turn to the measures adopted to overcome these errors. 
Most of the unintentional errors, especially those due to partiality for certain 
even numbers, are cured if the age figures are grouped into quinquennial 
periods. This was the method adopted at all past censuses in the country 
and had the additional advantage of reducing the number of groups for closer 
study. 

All the local errors due to preference of numbers are not, however, 
removed by a mere grouping into.quinquennial groups, and the enormous 
number of persons returning their ages in multiples of tens or fives gives to 
the age distribution a very erratic appearance. 

79. In Subsidiary Table XI are given the numbers of persons out of a 
total of 100.000, returning each individual year of age. The areas, from which 
these figures have been obtained, were selected with a view to have an age 
distribution least affected by migration, and the totals were reduced to 100,000 
for each sex and main religion. An abstract from it is 
given in the marginal table by way of illustration to show 
the extent of preference or “ plumping ” on certain figures. 
The table indicates that out of 100,000 persons, living in 
a particular area, 3,490 returned their age as 50, and only 
178 as 49 and 140 as 51. This could not possibly have been 
in accordance with the facts. The enormous disparity 
between these figures is self-evident, being due to errors des¬ 
cribed as unintentional. It will certainly improve matters 


Age 

(according 
to nearest 
birthday). 

Number ac¬ 
cording to 
annual age- 
return jier 
100.000. 

47 

Itt6 

48 

399 

49 

178 

00 

3.400 

51 

140 

52 

378 

53 

125 

54 

191 

55 

1,458 


if we were to show together the total number of persons for the five years 50 
to 54, as in this way we will spread out the mis-statement a little more evenly. 
This has been the practice, as pointed out before, at the past censuses but at this 
census we have adopted even a better method as will be presently explained. 

80. The age figures compiled at a census are sent to the Government Actuary 
for an expert report on (a) the real age distribution, (6) the rates of mortality 
deducible from these after comparison with age distribution at past censuses, 
and (r) the average expectation of life. Before any examination of age returns 
could be undertaken by the Actuary attempts had always to be made to remove 
the errors due to plumping, and these consisted of the application of mathe¬ 
matical formula}* which had the effect of transferring to the preceding age- 
group one-half of the excess at ages, which are multiples of five, over and above 
the mean value of the number at the preceding and following ages. To take 
an instance, the late Sir George Hardy in his Report on the 1901 Census took 
the mean of numbers returned, for instance, at ages 49 and 51, added them to 
the number returned at ages 50 and then transferred half of this number into 
the age-period 45—50 and the other half into the age-period 50—55. This method 
was also the one adopted by Mr. Ackland in 1911, but Mr. Meikle who analysed 
the age figures in 1921 considered that the transfer should be larger.* Conse- 

• M‘ iU' *'Report on the Age Distribution end Kates oi Mortality deduced from the Indian Ctont 
Return* of 1921 and previous enumeration*." 1920, page 7. 
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quently, at the present census all the census age returns over four were not 
sorted direct into quinary groups, hut sorted into ternary and septenary groups, 

such as 4—6. 7—13, 14—16_47—53, 54—50_67—73, and 74 and over . 

The quinquennial age-groups shown in final tables were obtained after 
* smoothing,’ thus the age-group 45—50, for instance, was formed by a transfer 
of i of the number sorted into age-group 47—53 and 4 of those sorted into 
age-group 44—46. The ages below 4 were sorted into 0 (denoting an age of 
less than six months) and 1 , 2 and 3 years, and separately shown into final 
tables as 0—1 formed out of all returns for age 0 and one-half of those shown 
as aged 1, and in the same way were obtained those in groups 1 — 2 and 2—3. 
The directly sorted age-group 4—6 was split up in three parts. J of it with \ 
of those returned as aged 3 forming the age-group 3—1; $ of it forming those 
aged 4—Sand \ forming with one-half of group 7—13 the smoothed age-group 

5 _io. To illustrate this process a facsimile of the sorter's ticket is reproduced 

below. 

TABLE VII.- -Sorter’s Ticket. 

District Religion 

Tahsfl _ Sex _ 


Circles 
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Different 
Methods of 
Recording 
Age 


Age Distribu¬ 
tion st 
Different 
Censuses. 


That this smoothing eliminates most 



of the defects of “ plumping ” will 
be apparent from the diagram 
given in the margin, which shows 
the distribution of 10.000 of the 
total population of each sex by 
age-periods according to the 1921 
and 1931 censuses. It will be 
seen that the 1931 curve is much 
smoother than the other which is 
full of sharp bends, particularly 
at all age-groups ending in tens. 
The present curve for females, 
who are even more ignorant 
about age than males, and whose 
endeavour in most cases is to 
under-state it, is a little less 
smooth than the male curve. 
The small number of persons 
returned at ages 13—20 is as 
usual more marked among 
females than males. 


81. In another respect too the age returns at this census differ from those 
obtained at previous censuses. In all the Indian Provinces age was recorded 
in the past according to the nmnber of years completed. The exception was the 
1891 census of this Province when instructions were issued to the enumerators 
requiring that age should be recorded according to next birthday. At the 
time of abstraction, however, the ages returned were reduced by one year with a 
view to obtain a uniform procedure for the whole of India. This was really not 
necessary, because there was the usual plumping on certain ages and the persons 
enumerated as well as the enumerators hardly paid any heed to the new instruc¬ 
tion and ages were in all probability returned as before. 1 o counteract this 
tendency, which was recognised by the Actuaries to be due to a tendency on 
the part of the public to return age according to the nearest birthday, the 
Actuaries had always to make due allowance in their computations. Mr. 
Meikle in his report on the 1921 figures laid particular stress on its recognition. 
The new instructions issued with a view to meet the situation and to secure 
some measure of uniformity required age to be recorded according to the nearest 
birthday ; six months or more counted as a year and less than six months was 
to be omitted. Thus at last census if a person was 20 years and II months 
old his age would be recorded as 20 years, whereas at this census a person 
who had completed 20 years and 6 months on the final census night was put 
down as 21. In 1921 the age of infants less than a year old was to be recorded 
as zero, while at this census infants who had completed 6 months on the 
census night went in as one year in the column of age, the age of only those 
below 0 months being recorded as zero. 

82. As already mentioned certain age statistics of the Province along with 
some other data, such as figures of migration, have been supplied to the Govern¬ 
ment Actuary, whose expert report is not likely to be available for a 
considerable time to come. In the remarks that follow it is not intended to 
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anticipate his conclusions, but an attempt will be made to arouse the reader’s 
interest in the study of the subject. 

It has been remarked above that the smoothing of figures at this census 
was aimed at removing some of the defects, caused by plumping, so that we are 
in a position to compare the age distribution of the population at this census 
with the actuarial age distribution of the population for past censuses. The 
diagram below shows the age distribution according to actuarial estimate 
for the last five censuses for the male population of Hindus and Muslims 
only. The unbroken line gives the present age distribution according to the 
new method of compilation. It will be seen that the curves give remarkably 
similar results and indicate that the age distribution of the population here 
depicted is very nearly in accordance with the probable age distribution. 

I . ■ P - I ■■ , I 

I Nut- PvjFUCXnO* Of PU>\J^ 
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Individual 

Aga-groups. 


83. As alluded to in paragraph 48 of Section 6 of the first Chapter, the 
number of persons aged 00 and over at this census is I4'2 per cent, smaller than 
the corresponding figure appearing in the Imperial Table of 1921. The reason 
there assigned to this deficit was the difference in the method of tabulation, 
adopted on the present occasion. The deficit is further explained in the 
remarks that follow. We had better not keep to the number of persons aged 00 
and over as this age falls in the middle of our crude septenary group and the 
redistribution of persons for each individual year might make the results too 
arithmetical. As we ure only aiming at the removal of the suspicion that persons 
of advanced ages have been tragically reduced for some reason or other, persons 
aged 05 and over will do as well. 

If we take the number of persons at the present census at each age-period 
by the sorting of actual age returns into groups as done at the last census, we 
find that there is no real decrease in the number of persons at older ages, as .at 
first sight appears from a comparison of the smoothed figures in our Imperial 
Tables with the unsmoothed figures of 1921. As pointed out already, the actual 
ages returned at this census were sorted into ternary and septenary groups, 
such as 57—83, 84 88. 87 —73. 74 and over, before being smoothed to give the 

quinquennial age-periods. The figures at the last census were sorted direct 
into quinquennial age-periods, such as 80 — 84. 85 -69, 70 and over. Now if all 
ages sorted direct at this census into groups 84— 66 and onwards are grouped 
together we could compare them to the persons returned in the corresponding 
groups of 1921, namely, 65 -69 and onwards. An allowance will have to be made 
in our figures for persons who returned their age as 84 as these are to be excluded. 
We have already remarked in paragraph 81 above 'that any change in instruc¬ 
tions with regard to the return of age last birthday or next birthday makes no 
appreciable difference in the actual returns, the ages being according to nearest 
birthday in so far as the people are capable of returning them intelligently. From 
Subsidiary Table XI we get 63 as the number of persons, who returned their ago 
as 64 out of 1 00,000 of actual returns. Assuming that the same proportion of 
the total population returned this age, we find that the total number of persons 
returning 84 as their age at this census is about 18.000. Subtracting this 
from the number of persons aged 64 and over, as obtained by direct sorting, we 
get 950,000 persons aged 85 and over as compared to about 838,000 at the last 
census. It is thus evident that there is an actual increase in this census, 
the percentage of rise being 13'6 or almost exactly, though quite accidentally, 
the same as in the total population of the Province. If for the sake of argument 
the transfer for the age 84 were to be doubled the percentage of increase would 
be only reduced to 11 *o. The number, however, in both cases is unreal as it 
contains the effect of unintentional errors and anything like normal age distri¬ 
bution is the one now obtained by the smoothing of the figures. The curves on 
page 129 are the nearest approach to normal distribution, which can be obtained 
with the material available. This diagram shows that the number of persons 
of all ages over 60 is greater at this census than the real number which 
According to the Actuary was living at these ages in 1921. 

There is yet another way of looking at the figures of the aged. The per¬ 
sons aged over 65 in 1931 are the survivors of those aged 55 and over in 1921. 
The figures of the latter according to the 1921 tables are not however smoothed 
and the effect of plumping at 55, which certainly includes some persons of lower 
ages, has to be removed before any comparison could be made. It has also to be 
borne in mind that the present figures of those aged 65 and over have been 
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depleted by the return of age as 60 by some of those who are really older as this 
is the most preferential of all the old ages. This preference on the other hand 
does not so much affect the number aged 55 and over in 1921. Coming to the 
figures themselves, we find that there were 2,133.171 persons aged 55 and over 
in 1921 (Table VII). According to a direct grouping of the 1921 crude age- 
returns in Subsidiary Table I to Chapter V. 1921. page 207, there would be 
9,173 persons aged 55 and over out of every 100,000. If these crude figures are 
first grouped into triennial and septennial groups and then smoothed according 
to the process adopted at this census, there would be 8,410 persons aged 55 and 
over, giving a ratio of 91 : 100 between the smoothed and unsmoothed figures. 
That this ratio is the correct one to apply before obtaining comparable figures 
is borne out by the crude age distribution (Subsidiary Table VI at the end of 
this Chapter) obtained at this census, which gives the same result when the 
present figures are similarly treated. Graduating the population aged 55 and 
over in 1921 by the application of this ratio we find that it comes to 1.941,185. 
As against this we have 832.998 persons aged 65 and over at this census according 
to our Table VII, or in other words there has been a decrease of 57 per cent, among 
the aged in ten years. This percentage will be slightly reduced if the exclusion 
of a certain number from the population now aged over 65 were to be allowed 
for on account of preference for the age 60. An ever diminishing number of 
people from amongst those aged 55 and over in 1921 was below the age of 60 in 
the first quinquennium of the last decade, and a reduction of about 57 per cent. 


among the aged, in ten years is fully justified by the average annual death-rate of 
the last decade among persons over 60. which comes to 63 per mille annually 
or 63 per cent, in ten years. There has been actually a reduction in this death- 
rate, which is shown by a comparison with the average dcath-rato that prevailed 
in the previous decade, which was 79 per mille among males and 84 per mille 
among females (vule Subsidiary Table IX on page 220 of the Punjab Census 
Report, 1921). The net result is that the aged have not suffered unduly during 
the last decade. If the method of smoothing adopted on the present occasion 
is adhered to in the future, comparisons will become easier and much more 
valuable. It will serve no useful purposo tocompare the figures of other age-groups. 

84. Nothing will bring out more clearly the characteristics of the age 
distribution of the population of this Province than its comparison with the 
age distribution of some of the Western countries. In the marginal table the 
,v prr 1,000 of tetk tens of att proportional age distri¬ 

bution in 1921 for 
England and Wales and 
France are compared with 
those of this Province.' 
It is apparent that in the 
Punjab the number of 
both sexes in the early 
age-periods is compara¬ 
tively enormous, the num 
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ber of older persons being very small. It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that 
a large number of persons in any age-period automatically reduces the 
proportion of persons at other ages. 

• From what has been remarked above it can reasonably be concluded 
that the expectation of life in the Punjab is much smaller than in European 
countries. The Actuarial Report will deal with this question at a greater length 
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Other 

Province*. 


Mean Age. 


M umber per 1,000 of both text*. 


and determine the mean of expectation of life for persons at various ages, but 
the fact is too patent not to be noticed. 

The age distribution of this Province is compared in the marginal table 

with that obtaining in 
some of the other pro¬ 
vinces. The Punjab has 
the highest proportion 
of children as well as 
old persons, except 
that females in Madras 
seem to be longer lived. 
The proportion of people 
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in middle life is therefore naturally smaller in this Province than in others. 

85. Having seen the proportions of persons at different ages and drawn the 
rather serious inference about the expectation of life, we are led naturally to a 
study of the “ mean age,” by which is meant the age for a particular community 
or area, the number of persons below and above which is equal. This dis¬ 
cussion has mainly an academic interest. A community with a comparatively 
large proportion of children will have a low mean age, while a regressive popu¬ 
lation though not actually longer-lived will have a comparatively higher mean 
age. The determination of the mean age is however not altogether valueless as 
it furnishes a basis of comparison with the figures of the past and gives an 
indication of the various forces operating on human life. The table in the margin 

shows the 
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mean 

age of the popu¬ 
lation by main re¬ 
ligions and sex for 
all censuses since 
1881.* It will be 
seen that during 
the last fifty years 
the mean age has 

varied by no more than two years in a great majority of cases. The smallest 
figures are those for the year 1891, and the reason for this, as given in the 1911 
Report (page 203), was that the preceding decade was characterised by a great 
rise in the birth-rate. This undoubtedly accounts for a part of the variation, 
but the real cause, as referred to above, was the reduction, during compilation 
by one year, of the ages of all individuals returned at the census of 1891 in 
order to obtain the figures according to the •years of age completed. The 
mean age during the period, 1901—1921, seems to have increased slightly in 
the case of males and decreased in the case of females. The reason seems to 
have been the comparative impunity of males in middle and older ages from the 
ravages of plague and influenza, which are known to have oaused heavy mor¬ 
tality among female adults. As compared with 1921 the mean age at this census 
has dropped by nearly one year in the case of males and a little more in the 
case of females on account of the great increase in the number of persons at 
earlier age-periods. The mean age would have been even lower if age had been 
recorded, as in 1921, according to th e number of years completed. 

•Tbo " Detn ago " bu been client*tod by the method described in Indin Administrative Report ol the 1901 

Census, page 390. 
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8(5. Ft will l»e of some interest to make a study of the mean age by Nutural 
Divisions. Though it does not necessarily indicate longevity, it certainly 
furnishes a well-known basis for comparing the age distribution. From the 
table in the margin we see that the mean age is highest in the Himalayan Natural 

Division where the proportion of children 
is smallest, the Sub-Himalayau and the 
Indo-Gaugetic Plain coming next in order. 
The mean age for the North-West Dry 
Area with a large amount of adult migration 
is curiously small. This is undoubtedly 
due to the great natural increase noticeable in the colonies where settlers have 
made permanent homes. The subject is further discussed in the next paragraph 
as well as in Chapter VI under the heading “ Comparative fertility in 
different areas.” 
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87. Generally speaking an area with the greatest proportion of persons Longevity in 
over UO may he regarded as most suited to longevity. It has already been Areas?”* 
pointed out that the age distribution is greatly affected hv various considerations, 
such as large natural increase in particular areas and migration. The map 
below shows the number of persons per 1,000 of the total population of each 
district or state, who are over 00. 
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The Districts of Karnal and Muzaffargarh. which as noticed in Chapter I 
have the smallest natural increase and which in consequence should have shown 
a larger proportion at other ages, possess the smallest proportion of persons over 
00. The two districts may therefore be regarded as being most inimical to 
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Quinquennial 
Births and 
Age-group?. 



longevity and very unhealthy. The proportion of older people is low all over 
the North-West Dry Area, partly because of the presence of a large number of 
middle-aged people as a result of migration or of children owing to larger natural 
increase. The true state of affairs about the comparative healthiness or other¬ 
wise of these areas will be known after a few more years when the conditions in 
the colonies will have settled down. The areas with the largest proportion of 
the older persons are the cooler Himalayan Division and the sub-montane 
districts of Hoshiarpur and Jhelurn. The proportion of older people in Jullundur 
and Kapurthala is also fairly high, being partly attributable to the large 
number of young and middle-aged emigrants from these places. The same 
remarks apply to Sialkot, Gurdaspur and Ludhiana. 

88. We might now study the age distribution with the help of vital 
statistics. Such a study is likely to throw light on the nature and extent 

of mis-statement of age 
both in the census and 
in the record of births 
and deaths, and will 
also give an indication 
of the ages, at which 
the death-rate is com¬ 
paratively high or at 
which mis-statement is 
particularly great. The 
marginal table appear¬ 
ing below gives for each 
quinquennium the num¬ 
ber of births recorded 
in the British Territory 
and the number of per¬ 
sons returned at corres¬ 
ponding age-periods at 
this census. It is 
evident that the latter 
represent the survivors 
of persons born in the 
quinquennium shown 
opposite them. To bring 
out the results more 
clearly the “life history” 
of persons born in each 

Sunrimrtkip of ptrtamt bom in tack quinquennium during Ike . _• _ • _ 

period i88i—$5 to 1898—1900. quinquennium during 
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the period, 1881 — 1885 to 1896—1900, 
has been traced in the diagram above. 
The survivors of the persons born 
during the quinquennia, 1881 — 1885, 
1886—1890, 1891 — 1895, 1896—1900, 
are now aged 45—50, 40—45, 35—40 
and 30—35, respectively. The various 
degrees of mortality at different 
aces are evident from the four 
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carves and the number at earliest ages falls rapidly. The mis-statement of 
ages round about 15—20 is also clearly brought out as the drop does not exist 
in graphs Nos. 2 and 4 when the population at 10—15 at one census is 
traceable to the one aged 20—25 at the next, the age-period 15—20 being thus 
skipped over. The comparative stability of figures from 25 to 35 is due to 
these ages being comparatively less exposed periods of life. If the Province 
did not lose through emigration, the persons between these ages would be 
found to be still more numerous. 

89. Having compared generally the figures of birth and quinquennial 
age-groups of the census, we might attempt to deduce the death-rates from 
the census population. The present census population aged ten years and over 
are the survivors of the total population of 1921, the difference between the 
two being the total number of deaths during the decade among the population 
5 years and over. This assumption is the same as that adopted by the late 
Sir George Hardy in his Actuarial Report of 1901, and gives a death-rate for the 
last decade of 30 7 per mille on the mean population of the two censuses. The 
corresponding death-rate, worked out from the figures of the Public Health 
Department, is 30 4 per mille, a figure sufficiently close to the one calculated 
above to establish the comparative accuracy of both. 

After we have determined the death-rate and with its help the amount 
of omission in the record, we can find out the number of births with the aid of 
actual increase in the population, which is known to us. The birth-rate thus 
obtained is 43 9 per mille of the mean population. The average birth-rate for 
the same period, calculated from the Annual rates published by the Public Health 
Department, comes to 42 2 per mille. The difference between the calculated 
and the published death and birth rates is *3 and 17, respectively, which bears 
out the view that the registration of births and deaths has steadily improved 
and is reliable enough, and that the record of births is comparatively less 
accurate than that of deaths. 

90. In the preceding paragraphs we have discussed the various aspects 
of the age distribution without mentioning the effect of migration on the figures. 
We were constrained to do so as the figures of migrants by age are not available. 
Fortunately on account of its small magnitude the effect of migration on the 
figures of total population is negligible. The influence of immigration on age 
distribution in smaller areas is to increase the number in middle age-periods. 
The converse should hold good for localities, of which the population is depleted 
as a result of emigration. For example, the age distribution of a big city like 
Lahore and some districts, such as Montgomery and Multan, ought to show 
the former characteristics, while the population of districts like Sialkot and 
Jullundur should furnish the latter peculiarity. The table in the margin gives 

the age distribution 
of 1,000 of both sexes 
for Lahore City and 
the districts named 
above. Confining our 
attention in the first 
instance to figures of 
persons aged 15—40, 
we find the largest 
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proportion in Lahore City where the characteristic sex ratio is also clearly 
brought out. The number of persons aged 15—40 is higher both in Montgomery 
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and Multan than in Kialkot and Jullundur, and this in spite of there being a 
large number of children in the former two districts. The too old stick to 
their homes anti predominate in their own districts. 

91. We may now examine the age distribution among certain castes 
and see how far the differences in social position are reflected therein. The 
table below shows the figures for certain castes grouped as Intellectual. Agricul¬ 
tural and Depressed. The 
figures of criminal tribes 
are also separately given. 
Examining the figures 
of various castes in some 
detail, we find that the 
intellectual Brahman has 
the largest number of 
persons at ages over 44 
and least in the youngest 
ages. In other words 
his age distribution is 
nearest to the one obtain¬ 
ing in Western countries. 
The Harni has the largest 
proportion of children, 
and the Baimria and the 
Sansi are not far behind 
in this respect. A possible 
conclusion is that the 
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be. As a matter of fact the age distribution in the case of criminal tribes 
is affected by their returning wrong age and also by a possible attempt to 
conceal the caste on the part of many adults, Who when absent from their 
homes are anxious to hide their identity as members of a criminal tribe. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 


{Bared o» Imperial Table VII.) 

Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the Province and each Natural Division 

at six censuses and mean age. 
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1,646 

1.681 

1.686 

1.417 

1.363 

1,605 

1,680 

«(0 and over. 

•• 

oil 

461 

656 

602 

551 

544 

575 

585 

293 

263 

552 

555 

Mean ago 












- 


II.—Himalaya* 














O — 6 • • 

a a 

1.271 

1.44; 

1.056 

I.2O0 

1.089 

1.225 

1,064 

1.105 

1,375 

1.589 

1.053 

1.200 

5—10 .. 

a a 

1,162 

1,207 1,266 

1.345 

1.101 

1,28$ 

1,177 

1,293 

1.230 1,282 

1.266 

1,343 

10—16 .. 

a a 

1.103 

1,104 1,122 

1,024 

1,008 

1,002 

1,212 

1.080 

1,070 027 

1,188 

1,022 

16—20 .. 

•• 

881 

056 866 

011 

004 

027 

014 

012 

1.013 1.113 

010 

028 

30—40 .. 

a 

3,181 

3,233 3,641 

3,137 

3,170 

32246 

3,186 

3,258 

3,388 3.406 

V33 

3,304 

40—00 .. 

a 

1,781 

1.526 1,846 

1,663 

1.843 

1,669 

1,806 

1,613 

I.63*. 

1,338 

1 . 

1,668 

00 and over. 

a 

612 520 803 

711 

706 

653 

«52 

640 

383 

345 

<t43 

626 

Mean age 











»a 

ill.—$un. Himalayan 












I 


0 — 6 • • 


1.475 1,670 U’Ol 

l,42t 

1.274 

1.461 

1,286 

1.353 

1,562 

1.000 

1,217 

1,350 

5 — 10 • • 

a. 

1,312 1,330 1,465 

1.601 

1,351 

UK 

1,347 

1,318 

1,415 1,306 

1,405 

1,306 

10-16 .. 

. 

1,213 1,170 1.220 

1,103 

1,209 

1,040 

U’35 

1.064 

1,068 017 

1,261 

1,110 

16—20 .. 


878 886 812 

77( 

844 

763 

881 

818 

1,026 1.065 

887 

865 

20-40 .. 


2,068 2,044 2.704 

2,86« 

2,079 

3,078 

2.965 

3,138 

3,156 3,247 

3,022 

3.105 

40—60 .. 

* 

1.561 1,455 l,66l 

1,641 

1,662 

1,041 

1,639 

1.07C 

1.428 1,377 

1.614 

1.597 

60 and over. 


003 627 7»J 

601 

681 

021 

66< 

641 

36< 

333 

589 

677 

Mean age 


24 H 23*7 .. 










IV — N'obth-Wwt 1)*y 













Area. 














0 —5 • • 


1,577 1,804 1.343 

1.541 

> 1,40: 

1.604 

1,409 

1.58S 

1,812 2,01' 

1,48; 

1,600 

6- — 10 • • 


1,380 1,413 1,601 

1.65 

1,509 

1,57(1 

1,477 

1,501 

1,467 1,454 

1,621 

1,407 

10—16 .. 


1,211 1,160 1,23* 

1.00! 

♦ 1.174 

l,02f 

1,193 

1,064 

958 834 

1,001 

930 

16—20 .. 

• 

803 896 70s 

1 76: 

77£ 

722 

702 

764 

044 1,017 

72 

1 716 

20—40 .. 


3,071 3,041 2,85" 

2,028 

2,077 

3.044 

2.08S 

3,08 

1 3,023 3,07f 

2.841 

2,975 

40-60 : 


1.406 1.272 1,634 

l,46< 

1.564 

1.48' 

1,53: 

1,45( 

» 1,44- 

1.20. 

1,60 

1,662 

(JO and over. 

a 

463 406 634 

5 54 

50* 

53f 

601 

55 ] 

35 

> 311 

y m 

626 

Moan age 

• 4 

23-1 

1 22*4 .. 





1 •• 


1 •• 

1 .. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL 

Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each Main Religion (six censuses) 



1 

1031. 

1021 


1011 


1001. 

1801. 

1881. 

An. 

1 


1 

z 

o 

£ 

3 

ee 

.C 

O 

55 

4 

4 

1 , 
Ua 

5 

{ 

X 

« 

I 

7 

i 

3 

X 

8 

i 

l 

■ 

Ua 

0 

• 1 i 

4 1 

x u. 

10 11 

i | 

s. 5 

X b. 

12 13 

ALL RELIGIONS 


1.468 

1.608 

1.272 

1.478 

1,286) 

1,477 

1,248 

1,356 

1.607 1,746 

1,219 1,361 

ft—10 .. 

•• 

1.301 

1,346 

1,467 

1,538 

1,336 

1,390 

1.356 

1,367 

1,366 1,357 

1,364) 1,355 

IO— IS .. 


1.214 

1,101 

1,217 

1,104 

1,167 

1,027 

1,220 

1,086 

1,053 014 

1,214 1,067 

13—20 .. 

• • 1 

036 

028 

851 

785; 

012 

815; 

010 

840 

1,041! 1,075 

899 869 

20 — 10 .. 


3.047 

2,075 

2,895 

2.8SM 

3,044 

3,113 

2,995 

3,126 

3.171 3,256 

3,04 6 3,149 

40—00 .. 


1,500 

1,300 

1,616 

1,5861 

621 

1,640 

1,600 

1,655 

1,629 

1,436 135.' 

1.678 1,033 

00 and over. 

•'I 

525 

466 

692 

002 

500 

(307 

607 

326 207 

586 576 

Mean ago 

• a 1 

24-3 

23-1 

25-4 

24'At 

252 

24-7 

258) 

24 0 

23’0 22‘6 

26-4 24-7 

HINDU 

0 —S .. 


1.377 

1,614 

1,211 

1,436 

1,105 

1,304 

1,162 

1,306 

1,276 

1,554 1,717 

1,127 1,208 

6 —10 • • 

•• 

1,234 

12197 

1,384 

1,489 

1,237 

1,303 

1,360 

1,2041 1,304 

1,293 1,313 

10—15 .. 


1,108 

1.193 

1,187 

1,096 

1,103 

1,023 

1,231 

1,097 

1,079 030 

1,214 1,060 

15—20 .. 

• • 

076 

066 

886 

817 

006 

883 

044 

859 

I.U72 1,088 

043 884 

20—40 .J 


3,135 

3,046 

3,005 

2,952 

3,154 

3,188 

3,075 

3,167 

1,677 

3,270 3,326 

3,100 3,240 

40—60 .. 


1,582 

1,430 

1,675 

1,605 

1,603 

1.651 

1,716 

1,434 1,362 

1.693 1,64)3 

60 and over. 

.. 

409 

448 

652 

005 

563 

558 

507 

685 

205 273 

540 567 

Mean age 

•• 

24-7 

23-4 

25*7 

/ 

247 

25-5 

25-0 

253 

251 

23-1 22 7 

26*2 26-0 

SIKH 












0-5 .. 


1.301 

1,627 

1,209 

1,412 

1,248 

1,418 

1,3(8) 

1,158 

1,162 

1,546 1,543 

1,186 1,292 

5—10 .. 

•• 

1,253 

1,303 

1,358 

1.458 

1,262 

1,250 

1,196 

1,318 1,261 

1,226 1,197 

10—15 .. 


1,203 

1,190 

1,210 

801 

1,115 

1,189 

974 

1.210 

1,039 

1.082 941 

1,163; 1,026 

15—20 .. 

• • 

051 

017 

760 

977 

781 


864 

l,004i 1,017 

939 847 

20—10 .. 


2,018 

2,843 

2,850 

2,806 

2,980 

3,136 

2,876 

3,189 

3.018 3,360 

3.013 3,223 

40—60 .. 


1,62.' 

1,549 

1,601 

1.718 

731 

1,670 

1,746 

1,767 

1.863 

1,633 1,520 

1,809 1,788 

60 and over. 

• a 

029 

571 

782 

6556 

>U5 

732 

703 

307 340 

665 627 

Mean age 

•• 

25-3 

24*2 

262 

25-6 

257 

2«*7 

26-1 

267 

23 "0 23 - 8 

26-0 25’8 

MUSLIM 














1,537 

1,759 

1,328 

1,518 

1,350 

1,543 

I.34S 

1,453 

1,677 1,809 

1,316 1,455 

5 — 10 . • 

• • 

1.350 

1.382 

1.533 

1.586 

1,424 

1,468 

1,423 

1,408 

1,445 1,419 

1,442 1,418 



1,223 

1.186 

1.237 

MOB 

1,208 

1,039 

1,232 

t 1,082 

1,025 803 

1,228 1,070 

13—20 .. 

.. 

008 

008 

81« 

760 

841 

77S 

868 

82( 

), 1.022 1,073 

853 830 

20-40 .. 


3,026 

2,073 

2,823 

2,878 

2,960 

3,058 

2,034 

> 3,002 

3,080 3,17) 

2,914 3.060 

40—60 .. 


1,443 

1,346 

1.063 

1,533 

1,688 

1,653 

1,672 

1.65C 

1.397 1,32 

1,627 1,582 

60 and over. 

a • 

613 

456 

706 

608 

623 

564 

024 

501 

346 306 

620 677 

Mean age 

• 

23t 

22- 

25-6 

24-1 

24-9 

24-2 

24’( 

24-4 

227 222 

24-7 24-3 

■CHRISTIAN 

0—5 • • 

a 

1,67! 

1.006 

* 1,30- 

1.69 

1,354 

1,784 

056 

1,561 

j 895 1,70‘ 

681 1,688 

6 — 10 • • 

a 

1,341 

> 1,42 

• 1,526 

> 1,67 

1,20' 

1.57 - 

059 1,47 

7 789 1,51 

561 1,482 

10—15 .. 


1,23 

> 1,24 

(J 1.23 

• 1,166 

> 001 

> 1,051 

) 800 1,10 

) 520 974 

) 414 1,118 

15—20 .. 

• 

08 

051 

3 88 

i 81 

74 

78- 

005 87 

772 LOM 

l 307 948 

20—40 .. 

a 

3,14 

H 2,886 

0 3,01 

2,787 

3,05. 

3,04. 

2 5,377 3,36 

6,135 3,54)1 

< 7,002 3,4)68 

40—60 .. 

a 

1.26* 

1 1,10 

J 1,34 

S 1,361 

1.226 

» 1.32 

J 1,007 1,23. 

5 765 US: 

769 96)6 

60 and over. 

• 

45 

30 

61 

J 511 

431 

5 42. 

J 280 37 

9 115 19 

80 100 

Mean ago 


22- 

0 21- 

5 23- 

S 22- 

23- 

7 22- 

E» 244 22* 

5 233 20- 

7 26-4| 20-0 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IIL 

Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes (Census 1931). 


Caste. 


Agsarwal 

(Hindu) 

ee 

(Jain) 

Ahir 

(Hindu) 

ee 

(Muslim) 

Arain 

(Muslim) 

Arora 

(Hindu) 


(Sikh) 

Awnn 

(Muslim) 

Bear aria 

(Hindu) 

ee 

(Sikh) 

Biloch 

(Muslim) 

Brahman 

(Hindu) 

ee 

(Sikh) 

Chamar 

(Hindu) 


(Ad-Dhnr 

ee 

(Sikh) 

Chhimba 

(Hindu) 

ee 

(Sikh) 

ee 

(Muslim) 

Chakra 

(Hindu) 


(Ad-Dharmi) 

(Sit*) 

(Jf Bilim) 


Dapi and Koli 

(( nr / 

(Hindu) 

Dhobi 

(Hindu) 

ee 

(Muslim) 

Faqir 

(Hindu) 

ee 

(Sikh) 

•e 

(Muslim) 

Gnjjar 

(Hindu) 

ee 

(Sikh) 

ee 

(Muslim) 

Kami 

(Muslim) 

Jat 

(Hindu) 

ee 

(Sikh) 

ee 

( Muslim ) 

Jhiwar 

(Hindu) 

ee 

(Sikh) 

ee 

(Muslim) 

Julolia 

(Hindu) 

92 

(Sikh) 


(Muslim) 

Kamboh 

(Hindu) 

ee 

(Sikh) 

ee 

(Muslim) 

Kanot 

(Hindu) 

ee 

(Buddhist) 

Kashmiri 

(Muslim) 

Khatri 

(Hindu) 

ee 

(Sikh) 

Kumhar 

(Hindu) 

ee 

(Sikh) 

ee 

(Muslim) 

I.ohar 

(Hindu) 


(Sikh) 

ee 

(Muslim) 

Machhi 

(Muslim) 

Moo 

(Muslim) 

Miraai 

(Muslim) 

Moehi 

(Hindu) 

* .. 

(Muslim) 

Muaaalli 

(Muslim) 

N’ai 

(Hindu) 

ee 

(Sikh) 

ee 

( Muslim ) 

Pakkiwara 

(Muslim) 


Pa than 
Rajput 


Rathi 

Safari 

H 

Sanxi 

Sayarl 

Sheikh 

Sunar 


Tarkhan 


Tali 


(Muslim) 
(Hindu) 
(Sit* I 
(M Bilim) 

(Hindu) 

(Hindu) 

(Sit*) 

( Hi‘flu ) 

( Muslim) 

( Muslim) 

(Hindu) 

(Sikh t 

(Muslim) 

(Hindu) 

(Sikh) 

(Muslim) 

(Muslim) 


Males. 

X umber per mill <■ aged 
e n fl 

® 7 7 e * 7 

i J, i 5 a over 


Females. 

X umber per milte aged 



179 

164 

70 

184 

166 

72 

190 

178 

76 

180 

103 

55 

205 

182 

60 

102 

16S 

65 

205 

IS) 

67 

207 

176 

66 

237 

187 

67 

204 

178 

no 

206 

175 

61 

162 

153 

70 

154 

CSC 

62 

102 

183 

78 

106 

193 

60 

180 

174 

80 

166 

150 

73 

167 

133 

82 

206 

173 

67 

206 

188 

77 

212 

101 

74 

208 

187 

76 

230 

175 

77 

212 

187 

67 

160 

153 

60 

103 

155 

60 

207 

174 

67 

133 

125 

66 

74 

92 

58 

202 

177 

72 

171 

173 

77 

172 

162 

61 

188 

18 " 

60 

103 

277 

61 

176 

175 

80 

166 

165 

60 

205 

184 

61 

188 

171 

72 

201 

185 

00 

210 

187 

60 

167 

152 

72 

161 

160 

66 

202 

175 

69 

192 

169 

74 

208 

181 

65 

203 

183 

72 

158 

133 

62 

87 

175 

67 

178 

161 

64 

178 

150 

67 

104 

164 

62 

188 

177 

78 

199 

188 

74 

211 

183 

67 

173 

167 

73 

181 

176 

88 

205 

181 

71 

211 

182 

65 

202 

103 

78 

200 

173 

69 

137 

123 

75 

207 

176 

64 

233 

182 

61 

173 

166 

75 

171 

162 

71 

198 

172 

67 

221 

160 

62 

182 

166 

64 

156 

151 

OR 

218 

147 

01 

100 

178 

70 

186 

174 

58 

172 

107 

75 

106 

180 

08 

214 

180 

66 

188 

I'aO 

07 

178 

166 

60 

189 

175 

71 

201 

170 

07 

213 

172 

73 

181 

174 

70 

182 

168 

69 

206 

176 

67 

201 

180 

75 


134 

128 

1)8 

ISO 

111 

117 

til 

07 

11(1 

123 

107 

123 

130 

123 

106 

121 

132 
121 
121 
122 
121 
130 
104 

127 
100 
130 
117 
111 

04 

113 
123 

07 

104 

83 

128 
120 
100 

117 

118 
ns 
no 
112 

114 
12S 

113 
121 

115 

133 

134 
120 

114 

123 
121 
112 
122 

114 
120 
110 
118 
120 

103 
111 

104 
120 

124 
118 
|O0 
120 
120 
142 

117 
101 

118 
103 

115 
124 
134 
124 

124 

125 
110 
125 
114 
124 


284 1 

281 1«0 
273 165 

234 ISO 
270 J63 

280 180 



10 


11 


12 13 


250 

281 

254 
280 
201 
202 
310 
277 
260 
230 
205 
200 

255 
284 
253 
252 
275 
270 
310 
313 
243 
202 
307 
261 
284 


176 

173 
137 
167 
160 
108 
214 
147 

177 

174 
204 
217 

178 
14) 
140 

•«i 

137 

137 
100 

138 
170 
271 
373 
173 
170 


205 

200 

221 

200 

233 

218 

220 

221 

240 
242 
230 
183 
187 
218 
218 
221 
212 
195 

227 
235 

241 
226 
240 
239 
ISO 
220 

228 
202 
100 
228 
2 ( 8 ' 


170 

172 

176 

166 

180 

176 

183 

172 
195 
101 
186 
102 
152 

176 
178 

173 
100 
161 

169 
188 
188 

174 

177 
155 
140 

167 

168 
103 
140 
182 

170 


60 

60 

66 

60 

02 

50 

50 

55 

71 

78 

50 

63 
68 
70 
73 
75 
81 

70 

69 

71 
60 
73 
82 
75 
01 
7(1 

64 
62 

72 

70 
6s 


134 

132 

121 

110 

121 

120 

110 

101 

125 

113 

114 
123 
117 
130 
130 

125 
127 
122 

117 

126 

118 
135 
103 
13<i 

115 
135 
120 
120 
122 
123 

no 


264 

273 

262 

287 

240 

278 

258 

290 

243 

243 
304 
278 

283 
273 
242 
254 
230 

244 
264 
263 
246 
254 
250 

245 
322 
286 
267 

246 
249 

247 

284 


158 
154 
154 
160 
140 
140 
152 
101 
117 
133 
136 
185 
103 
127 

159 

152 

172 
202 
154 
117 
138 
138 
142 
136 

173 
113 

153 
205 
239 

160 
162 


263 

245 

192 

161 

55 

99 

277 

216 

279 

178 

226 

178 

64 

112 

260 

160 

213 

173 

263 

242 

52 

73 

203 

167 

271 

170 

206 

179 

74 

124 

266 

151 

271 

2<>9 

195 

166 

65 

117 

260 

197 

278 

163; 

234 

176 

54 

115 

274 

147 

273 

177 

213 

177 

74 

123 

262 

151 

244 

183c 

219 

174 

65 

121 

251 

170 

244 

174 

231 

186 

69 

124 

242 

148 

297 

103 

188 

156 

71 

137 

288 

160 

278 

223 

173 

164 

59 

142 

251 

211 

263 

177 

229 

176 

65 

120 

259 

151 

270 

160 

212 

183 

08 

13" 

262 

145 

233 

178; 

222 

182 

68 

121 

251 

156 

254 

167 

231 

191 

66 

124 

243 

145 

290 

213 

176 

143 

57 

127 

309 

188 

309 

229 

113 

121 

76 

150 

323 

217 

304 

130 

213 

109 

05 

122 

268 

163 

294 

173 

206 

173 

62 

118 

274 

167 

203 

203 

212 

170 

66 

111 

268 

173 

271 

161 

213 

169 

73 

134 

260 

151 

242 

170 

203 

175 

09 

115 

247 

191 

261 

166 

235 

173 

64 

120 

261 

147 

288 

177 

198 

168 

71 

120 

285 

158 

235 

206 

199 

162 

78 

120 

25 s 

183 

258 

163 

232 

175 

06 

123 

254 

150 

272 

100 

237 

170 

62 

118 

269 

144 

286 

123 

223 

176 

65 

124 

300 

112 

265 

171 

223 

168 

63 

122 

264 

160 

391 

109 

221 

162 

71 

152 

285 

109 

270 

172 

229 

175 

62 

117 

265 

152 

266 

132 

238 

183 

57 

123 

255 

124 

272 

188 

200 

170 

70 

129 

270 

161 

263 

207 

199 

107 

72 

116 

255 

191 

271 

174 

23« 

169 

66 

122 

26« 

163 

263 

176 

232 

181 

74 

127 

254 

132 

203 

160 

219 

162 

61 

122 

280 

156 

303 

103 

183 

155 

66 

132 

286 

178 

231 

171 

246 

155 

57 

112 

291 

139 

270 

166 

225 

177 

05 

no 

266 

148 

277 

204 

193 

168 

60 

126 

279 

174 

271 

197 

205 

169 

69 

116 

264 

177 

245 

200 

209 

170 

73 

102 

259 

181 

260 

163 

244 

188 

65 

117 

248 

138 

275 

177 

207 

163 

66 

125 

275 

164 

295 

158 

213 

173 

68 

135 

269 

140 

263 

176 

208 

177 

68 

128 

254 

165 

253 

176 

212 

181 

66 

126 

253 

162 

262 

135 

236 

168 

72 

132 

248 

144 

268 

182 

207 

172 

71 

127 

208 

155 

260 

106 

204 

167 

08 

125 

255 

181 

285 

172 

231 

174 

60 

128 

256 

151 

239 

161 

231 

184 

65 

123 

249 

148 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Proportion of children under 14 and of persons over 43 to those aged 14 — 43 in 
certain castes ; also of Married females aged 14 — 43 per 100 Females (Census 1931). 


o 

I 


Casts. 

1 



Proportion ujchildren, 
both ttse* per 100. 

Proportion of pernont 
over 43 par 100 aged 
14—43. 

-=4 

A 

if 

** 

3* . 

gg. 

if a* 

fa 

1 = 2 
tt *. o 

‘l 

6 

Person* 

aged 

14—43. 

2 

Married 

females 

aged 

14- 43. 

3 

4 

a 

X 

4 

E 

1 

5 

“i 

Aggarwal 

(Hindu) 

• • 


73 

215 

35 

34 

36 

2 

»# 

(Jain) 

, . 


75 

208 

35 

33 

36 

3 

Ahir 

(Hindu) 

, . 


83 

217 

36 

34 

30 

4 

14 

(Mu dim) 

, . 


78 

230 

38 

34 

33 

3 

Arain 

(Mudim) 

* . 


01 

245 

36 

35 

36 

(I 

Arora 

(Hindu) 

. . 


81 

223 

36 

33 

36 

7 

»4 

(Sikh) 

. , 


01 

244 

40 

35 

35 

a 

Aw an 

(Muslim) 



87 

232 

39 

36 

36 

0 

Ban-aria 

(J/indu) 



00 

251 

31 

27 

36 

10 

14 

(Sikh) 



02 

230 

37 

31 

34 

II 

Biloch 

(Mudim) 

a • 


84 

214 

35 

20 

40 

JO 

Brahman 

(Hindu) 

• • 


70 

206 

41 

40 

36 

13 

** 

(Sith) 

a • 


03 

211 

43 

41 

36 

14 

Uhamar 

(Hindu) 

, , 


80 

106 

31 

27 

42 

R 

• e 

(Ad-Hharmi) 

a , 


80 

218 

41 

36 

30 

IB 

»» 

(Sikh) 



82 

200 

38 

34 

40 

17 

Uhhimba 

(Hindu) 



70 

203 

43 

38 

38 

IB 

44 

(Sikh) 

. , 


74 

203 

47 

46 

37 

10 

ee 

(Muslim) 

. . 


87 

228 

40 

34 

37 

20 

Cb ultra 

(Hindu) 

, , 


88 

220 

30 

25 

39 

21 

44 

( Ad-lJharmi ) 

, . 


04 

251 

33 

32 

36 

22 

44 

(Sikh) 

, , 


86 

220 

32 

30 

*38 

23 

•e 

( Mu dim) 

• « 


02 

270 

30 

33 

33 

24 

4» 

(t'hruii, j») 

, , 


80 

230 

30 

30 

36 

23 

Dagi and Koli 

(Hindu) 

• a 


67 

156 

42 

35 

43 

26 

Dhobi 

(Hindu) 

♦ a 


73 

108 

27 

23 

42 

27 

44 

( Muslim) 

. , 


80 

220 

38 

34 

37 

28 

Fa<jir 

(Hindu) 



65 

260 

58 

48 

34 

29 

#4 

(Sikh) 

a a 


46 

2 <> 1 

82 

54 

36 

30 

44 

(Muslim) 



88 

236 

39 

34 

37 

31 

Gujjar 

t Hindu) 



74 

200 

35 

34 

41 

32 

»• 

(Sikh) 



81 

197 

58 

50 

38 

33 

14 

(Muslim) 



86 

227 

39 

37 

37 

34 

Kami 

(Mu dim) 

, , 


140 

408 

48 

51 

20 

33 

jit 

(// indu ) 

a a 


78 

200 

36 

33 

41 

30 

0 0 

(Sikh) 

a a 


76 

219 

46 

45 

36 

37 

41 

( Mudim) 

a a 


89 

243 

36 

33 

36 

38 

•fhin-ar 

(Hindu ) 

. , 


81 

213 

38 

33 

39 

30 

44 

(Sikh) 

, , 


0 O 

224 

43 

39 

37 

40 

44 

(Mndid,) 



04 

243 

41 

34 

36 

41 

Julaha 

(Hindu) 



67 

171 

40 

32 

42 

12 

ee 

(Sikh) 



72 

175 

40 

47 

41 

13 

44 

(Mudim) 



88 

236 

39 

34 

36 

44 

Kainboh 

(Hindu) 



Hi 

223 

36 

31 

37 

« 

• e 

(Sikh) 

. # 


01 

223 

41 

35 

38 

46 

• 4 

(Mudim) 

# . 


01 

244 

37 

34 

30 

47 

Kanet 

(Hindu) 



65 

134 

15 

38 

42 

18 

*4 

( Buddhid ) 



47 

178 

45 

30 

28 

10 

K**himri 

(Mudim) 



74 

225 

' 32 

36 

36 

an 

Khatri 

(Hindu) 

. , 


75 

228 

35 

37 

35 

31 

44 

(Sikh) 



84 

227 

46 

30 

35 

32 

Kumhar 

(Hindu) 



70 

2(81 

34 

32 

40 

33 

ee 

(Sikh, 

, . 


88 

240 

40 

44 

35 

-.34 

ee 

(M«dim) 

# . 


01 

239 

38 

33 

36 

.35 

l.oliar 

(Hindu) 

# . 


73 

188 

37 

33 

40 

.30 

ee 

(S.kh) 

• a 


81 

201 

47 

40 

38 

37 

ee 

(Mudim) 

• a 


80 

235 

37 

34 

37 

.38 

JIachlii 

(Muslim) 

a a 


80 

238 

36 

32 

37 

.39 

Meo 

(Mudim) 

, , 


82 

203 

25 

23 

12 

00 

tliraai 

(Mudim) 



83 

231 

38 

36 

36 

61 

Moohi 

(Hindu) 



31 

212 

17 

22 

43 

62 

ee 

(Mudim) 



88 

238 

30 

34 

36 

63 

Muaaatli 

(Mudim) 



08 

265 

35 

29 

35 

•34 

N'ai 

(Hindu) 



75 

107 

40 

34 

40 

63 

ee 

(Sikh) 



77 

316 

45 

43 

36 

00 

ee 

(Mudim) 



85 

229 

38 

34 

36 

67 

Pakhhrara 

(Mudim) 



00 

258 

40 

20 

36 

68 

1 ’a than 

( Mudim) 



77 

224 

35 

34 

36 

60 

Ha j put 

(Hindu) 



65 

192 

30 

37 

38 

70 

ee 

(Sikh) 



82 

223 

37 

30 

39 

71 

ee 

(Mudim) 



86 

238 

36 

33 

Xi 

72 

Kathi 

(Hindu) 



80 

186 

47 

37 

38 

73 

So ini 

(Hindu) 

# , 


78 

208 

43 

30 

38 

.74 

ee 

(Sikh) 



80 

228 

49 

42 

36 

75 

.Satud 

(Hindu) 



04 

257 

37 

32 

35 

76 

■Savad 

f Mudim) 



78 - 

223 

38 

35 

35 

77 

Sheikh 

(Mudim) 

• a 


73 

212 

32 

20 

30 

78 

Snnar 

(Hindu) 

a a 


82 

225 

38 

37 

36 

70 

ee 

(Sikh) 



87 

230 

40 

:t« 

36 

so 

ee 

(Muslim) 



86 

241 

34 

32 

35 

si 

Tarkhan 

( Hindu) 

a • 


70 

195 

30 

33 

41 

s2 

ee 

(Sikh) 

• a 


80 

213 

43 

40 

38 

83 

ee 

(Mudim) 

• a 


88 

240 

38 

34 

36 

84 

Tell 

(Mudim) 

*• 


88 

240 

35 

34 

36 
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Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 15— 40 ; also of married 
females aged 15—40 per 100 females by District or State and Natural Division. 



Proportion or children, both sexes, 
per 100. 

PEo PORTION or PERSONS AO ED 60 AND 

OVER PER 100, AGED 15-40. 

k 

Number or ma 

LMALES AGED 

RBIRD 
16—40 
t8 OF 

District or State 
and Natural 
Division. 

1 

Person* aged 15—40. 

Married female* 
aged 15 — 40. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891 

. 

PER 100 PEMAL 
ALL AGES 

n 

tt 

2 

Cl 

a 

3 

r: 

4 

1 

5 

X 

6 

rt 

a 

7 

IS 

8 

O 

9 

§ 

10 

1 

11 

i 

~e 

X 

12 

* 

•k 

a 

6 

■X 

13 

i 

■3 

25 

14 

■ 

Sl 

a 

B 

X 

16 

V 

"5 

25 

16 

i 

I 

V 

u* 

17 

s 

■3 

X 

18 

i 

< 

I 

19 

8 

"m 

X 

20 

i 

1 

£ 

21 

mm 

n 

a 

22 

Cl 

Cl 

23 

24 

1 

25 

a 

00 

26 

PUNJAB 

73 

77 




193 

199 

.. 


- 

13 

12 

18 

17 







33 

32 




L—Indo-Gangetic 

72 

76 




191 

200 

.. 



13 

12 

17 

16 


.. 





33 

32 

.. 



Plain West. 



























74 

87 

64 

58 

77 

189 

214 

106 

150 

191 

11 

10 

16 

15 

11 

12 

12 

»< 

7 

fl 

33 

31 

36 

34 

38 


86 

104 

76 

56 

80 

197 

242 

176 

139 

200 

18 

14 

24 

15 

16 

18 

13 

17 

7 

6 

33 

30 

35 

34 

36 


71 

77 

62 

67! 

67 

172 

186 

133 

154 

160 

10 

l* 

14 

13 

12 

. 13 

13 

14 

0 

5 

36 

34 

36 

36 

39 

4 Dujnna State .. 

84 

87 

74 

66 

76 

182 

195 

169 

150 

173 

18 

14 

25 

19 

!!♦ 

17 

17 

17 

8 

6 

34 

32 

35 

34 

37 


73 

72: 

01 

71 

61 

170 

178 

150 

106 

149 

J 

8 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

13 

4 

4 

36 

34 

35 

35 

40 


70 

75 

63 

69 

60 

167 

185 

147 

151 

100 

11 

0 

19 

16 

in 

16 

15 

16 

6 

4 

36 

32 

35 

36 

39 


06 

72 

07 

09 

60 

172 

187 

148 

160 

156 

9 

7 

13 

11 

10 

9 

10 

10 

5 

4 

36 

34 

37 

36 

39 

8 .Jullumiur 

76 

75 

68 

67! 

70 

105 

192 

171 

157 

168 

21 

19 

25 

22 

19 

.9 

19 

19 

8 

8 

31 

31 

34 

35 

39 


72 

76; 

70 

70 

72 

180 

197 

185 

166 

180 

17 

13 

22 

20 

17 

10 

18 

17 

8 

7 

32 

32 

33 

35 

37 


69 

74 

63 

64 

•Hi 

191 

197 

171 

154 

160 

16 

14 

20 

19 

15 

14 

18 

18 

8 

6 

32 

31 

34 

35 

39 

11 Haler Kotin Slate 

72 

64 

56, 

65 

70 

193 

188 

154 

163 

167 

10 

15 

19 

21 

13 

14 

20 

18 

7 

6 

32 

32 

35 

35 

38 

12 Keroxeporo 

72 

81 

67 

65 

70 

201 

217 

187 

172 

191 

12 

12 

17 

17 

12 

13 

13 

13 

7 

6! 

32 

31 

34 

33 

37 

13 Faridkot Slate 

72 

78 

68 

66 

82 

195 

211 

185 

180 

208 

13 

14 

16 

17 

12 

13 

12 

13 

7 

■ 7 

32 

31 

35 

33 

36 

14 Patiala State 

70 

75 

61 

57 

Ot 

182 

198 

105 

147 

103 13 

11 

17 

10 

13 

13 

14 

15 

6 

5 

34 

32 

35 

35 

38 

IS Jind Stale 

75 

81 

61 

59 

67 

188 

207 

156 

148 

171 

12 

10 

.10 

15 

12 

13 

13 

14 

6 

5 

34 

32 

37 

36 

38 

16 .\abha Stale 

72 

74 

63 

61 

07 

184 

108 

168 

167 

169 

15 

13 

19 

18 

16 

16 

15 

16 

6 

6 

34 

31 

36 

35 

38 

17 Lahore 

65 

71 

63 

60 

73 

203 

210 

184 

171 

184 

10 

12 

15 

19 

12 

16 

14 

14 

7 

6 

32 

31 

34 

36 

38 

18 Amritsar 

73 

74 

67 

70 

75 

198 

197 

180 

167 

178 

14 

15 

20 

20 

16 

16 

18 

16 

8 

7 

32 

32 

34 

35 

39 

19 (Jujranwala 

74 

72 

78 

72 

70 

208 

201 

208 

179 

173 

13 

12 

18 

17 

16 

15 

18 

15 


7 

32 30 

32 

34 

38 

20 Shcikhupuna .. 

82 

82 

' * 

•• 

*• 

223 

224 




13 

12 

18 

17 




- 

- 


31 

31 




II.—Himalayan .. 

82 

61 

58 

57 

61 

150 

148 

141 

139 

154 

15 

13 

21 

18 

17 

16 


16 

9 

8 

36 36 

36 

36 

38 

21 Sirmoor State 

54 

56 

57 

67 

69 

131 

133 137 

135 

150 

12 

11 

17 

15 

16 

14 

14 

13 

6 

6 

40 39 

39 

39 

42 

22 Simla 

35 

27 

32 

30 

35 

131 

120 121 

117 

1211 

7 

10 

! 7 

12 

8 

11 

7 

11 

3 

5 

39 38 

37 

38 

40 

23 Simla Hill Suttee .. 

55 

53 




133 

131 I 



16 

13 

Is 

16 

'l 






36 35 

I 






pS3 

52 

57 



5-129 

126 

131 





Ul 

16 

16 15 

9 

8 



>36 

37 

39 

•e 

•» 

1 

cS 

61 

58 

J 



146 

141 

J 



18 

14 

24 

20 

J 






30 35 

J 



25 Kangr* 

68 

68 

63 

61 

66 

165 

160 

150 

149 

163 

16 

12 

23 

18 

18 

16 

16 

15 

9 

7 

34 34 

35 

35 

36 

26 1 tandi State 

62 

67 

61 

) 

67 

149 

158 144 

l ® 

158 

15 

15 

1 21 

18 

19 

10 

h 


11 

19 

36 34 

36 


37 





Us 













Ut 

15 






Uo 


27 Sake! State 

54 

51 

47 

J 

60 

133 

128 

119 

J 

162 

14 

11 

16 

14 

14 

12 

/ 


7 

6 

37 37 

38 

J 

37 

28 Chamba State 

62 

61 

69 

59 

63 

146 

147. 138 

138 

148 

16 

13 

26 

21 

24 

19 

24 

20 

13 

10 

36 34 

36 

35 

38 

III.—Sub-Himalayan 

75 

78 

" 

88 

71 

193 

196 182 

166 

176 

16 

14 

22 

18 

18 

16 

17 

16 

9 

8 

33 31 

S3 34 

37 

29 Am hula 

65 

66 

53 

54 

68 

174 

179 

161 

141 

154 

13 

11 

1 *'» 

15 

12 

12 

12 

14 

a 

6 

35 33 

36 36 

39 

30 KaUia State 

70 

67 

57 

60 

65 

187 

184 

158 

155 

167 

13 

12 

17 

15 

13 

12 

13 14 

6 

s 

34 33 

35 35 

38 

31 llodiiarjiur 

76 

75 

68 

06 

71 

183 

180 

168 

154 

167 

21 

18 

26 

22 

21 

19 

19 

19 

9 

1 

33 32 

34 35 

38 

32 Gurdaspur 

80 

82 

75 

71 

74 

207 

214 

199 

173 

193 

14 

12 20 

18 

16 

15 

If 

15 

7 

0 

32 31 

33; 36 

3t 

33 Sialkot 

77 

84 

82 

75 

73 

212 

214 

209 

176 

176 

10 

13 24 

21 

26 

18 

19 

18 

i i 

8 

31 36 

32 34 

39 

34 Gujrat 

8( 

84 

79 

72 

7S 

264 

207 

193 

176 

186 

10 

15 24 

26 

26 

17 

18 

17 

16 

8 

32 3( 

32 32 

36 

35 Jh«lum 

75 

81 

69 

72 

78 

181 

186 

170 

172 

101 

19 

10 28 

! 21 

21 

17 

21 

17 

12 

II 

33 31 

33 32 

34 

36 Rawalpindi . 

69 

68 

65 

68 

72 

178 

177 

100 

173 

187 

13 

12 IP 

17 

«’ 

15 

It 

14 

1 ! 

8 

35j 34 

34 34 

36 

37 Attock 

79 

86 

80 

• • 

- 

108 

203 

194 

• • 

•• 

16 

12 21 

18 

1 17 

IS 




r 

32 31 

32j .. 

• • 

IV.—North-West 

78 

83 

81 

78 

84 

209 

216 

209 

202 

212 

12 

10 17 

15 

16 

14 

19 

14 

8 

8 

32 31 

32 32 

35 

Dry Area. 


























38 Montgomery 

82 

86 

84 

79 

91 

231 

237 

227 

214 

233 

1 12 

12! 18 

15 

J 17 

IS 

17 

14 

11 

9 

31 21 

3< 

> 34 

33 

39 Shahpur 

77 

83 

76 

78 

78 

207 

22 1 

204 

20t 

213 

13 

10 19 

l‘ 

It 

14 

2! 

17 

12 

16 

32 3< 

3 

29 

33 

40 Mianwali 

82 

85 

9 

82 

.. 

202 

214 

222 

198 .. 

13 

It 

>1 17 

It 

17 

If 

k 

It 

.. 


33 31 

31 

) 32 

.. 

41 Lyallpur .. 

85 

94 

85 

72 

.. 

236 

248 

229 

196 .. 

14 

IS 

18 

17 

16 

If 

If 

12 

| ^ 

•• 

31 3C 

321 34 

.. 

42 Jhsng 

83 

90 

83 

81 

91 

230 

239 

J 226 

210 22( 

15 

12 1 22 

1 * 

1 K 

16 

21 

18 

H 13 

If 

29 28 

30 36 

32 

43 Multan 

77 

71 

71 

77 

78 

226 

218 

206 

201 

20f 

1 ( 

10 16 

It 

If 

14 

It 

13 

‘ 

1 7 

3! 3( 

t 32 32 

35 

44 Bakatralpttr Suite 

73 

70 

74 

77 

89 

189 

195 

189 

200 201 

It 


J| 16; 13 

• K 

13 

U 

1 16 

4 < 

1 6 

36 34 

34 32 

3" 

45 Mutaflargarh 

6? 

77 

78 

78 

86 

171 

192 

118 

193 18" 

l 


f! 16 13 

1 If 

13 

14 

13 

7 

t 

37 3: 

34 34 

37 

46 DeraGhaxi Khan 

7< 

80 

84 

W 

8f 

17« 

198 

202 

209 201 

16 

8 16 14 

17 

If 

11 

V If 

8 

7 

37 3t 

34 34 

39 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V-A 

Proportion of Children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 15 —40 in certain 
religions ; also of married females aged 15—40 per 100 females by Natural Division. 


Natural Division 
AND 

Religion. 


1 


PUNJAB 

• • 

73 

77 

103 

199 

13 

12 

18 

17 

33 

32 

Hindn 

• • 

68 

72 

176 

185 

12 

11 

17 

16 

34 

33 

Sikh 

• • 

72 

74 

103 

197 

16 

15 

21 

21 

32 

32 

Jain 

• • 

60 

68 

188 

184 

10 

10 

12 

13 

32 

32 

Muslim 

• • 

77 

82 

202 

200 

13 

12 

10 

17 

33 

31 

Christian 

• • 

78 

83 

227 

232 

11 

10 

16 

14 

31 

30 

L— ISDO-0 A901TIO 
Plain, West. 

72 

76 

191 

200 

13 

12 

17 

16 

33 

32 

Hindu 

•• 

60 

75 

182 

107 

11 

10 

15 

15 

34 

32 

Sikh 

• • 

70 

72 

101 

105 

16 

16 

21 

21 

32 

32 

Jain 

a • 

70 

68 

186 

184 

10 

10 

12 

12 

32 

31 

Muslim 

• • 

74 

70 

109 

206 

12 

12 

10 

16 

33 

31 

Christian 

• • 

75 

82 

218 

221 

11 

10 

15 

13 

31 

32 

II.— Himalayan 

• • 

62 

61 

160 

US 

16 

13 

21 

18 

36 

36 

Hindn 

• ■ 

62 

61 

140 

147 

16 

13 

21 

18 

36 

35 

Sikh 

• • 

57 

53 

157 

152 

11 

10 

15 

14 

30 

37 

Jain 

• • 

81 

32 

284 

00 

12 

15 

18 

10 

24 

41 

Muslim 

• 

60 

61 

171 

174 

11 

10 

10 

16 

36 

34 

Christian 

• • 

48 

48 

157 

183 

10 

11 

7 

10 

20 

22 

III.— Sub-Hixa LATAH 

76 

• 

78 

193 

196 

16 

1 * 

22 

19 

33 

31 

Hindu 

• • 

70 

71 

184 

187 

15 

14 

20 - 

10 

33 

32 

Sikh 

• • 

75 

74 

102 

190 

10 

16 

24 

21 

33 

32 

Jain 

• • 

67 

68 

101 

188 

12 

10 

14 

13 

32 

32 

Muslim 

• • 

77 

81 

106 

200 

15 

13 

23 

10 

33 

31 

Christian 

• • 

76 

78 

223 

233 

11 

11 

16 

16 

31 

30 

IV. — Noarn West Dar 
Ana. 

78 

83 

209 

219 

12 

10 

17 

15 

32 

31 

Hindu 

• 

70 

74 

104 

203 

9 

0 

13 

13 

33 

32 

Sikh 

• 

70 

85 

207 

219 

13 

11 

18 

16 

33 

32 

Jam 

• 

77 

62 

213 

203 

6 

10 

0 

10 

33 

31 

>foellm 

• 

70 

85 

210 

221 

12 

10 

18 

15 

32 

31 

Christian 


86 

04 

261 

255 

11 

9 

16 

14 

28 

30 


Proportion of children under 
10, both sexes, per 100. 


Persons aged Married females 
15—40. aged 15-40. 


Proportion of persons aged (30 
and over, per 100 aged 15—40. 


1031. 


1021. 


Proportion of 
married 
females aged 
16—40 per 
100 female* 
of all ages. 


8 


a 


* 

a 


* 

E 

w 

u. 

7 


l 

a 

s 


E 

& 


10 


11 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VL 

Variation in population at certain age periods since 1901 by District or State 

and Natural Division. 


o 

'A 

1 

& 

Disnucr on State 

ABO NATURAL 

Divwiob. 

1 


Period. 

2 

Variation rut cent in rorcuTioN (Increase-!- , Decrease —). 

. i 

i s f ? f 1 

< I i s ® s 

3 4 6 8 7 8 


PUNJAB 

• • 

1901—1911 

.. -2-4 

+ •3 

-6-2 

-1-9 

-3-2 

-4-6 




1911—1921 

• • 4-5*5 

+ 10-5 

+ 10-3 

-•6 

+ 4-0 

+ 18-2 




1921—1931 

.. +13-5 

+ 14-9 

+ 171 

+20-6 

+3-4 

-14-2 

i- 

-Indo-Gangetie Plain. 

• • 

1001—1911 

.. -9-4 

-6-2 

-12-9 

-8-8 

+106 

-12-9 


West. 


1911—mi 

.. +6-8 

+ 16-7 

+129 

-•8 

+6-2 

+ 24-2 




mi—1931 

.. +114 

+ 12-6 

+ 17 6 

+ 19'1 

+ 31 

-131 

i 

Hiaaar 

• e 

1901—1911 

.. +3-0 

+ 18-0 

-23-3 

+ 6-3 

-3-2 

-3-9 




1911—1921 


+ 15-5 

+30-1 

-12-4 

-31 

+ 14-7 




1921—1931 

.. +10-1 

+3-9 

+ 11-0 

+21-4 

+5-4 

-16-8 

2 

Ldkaru Stale 

• • 

1901—1911 

.. +221 

+570 

-14-7 

+ 15-1 

+ 19-2 

+34-2 




1911—1921 

.. +10-9 

+ 30-3 

+32-5 

-60 

+ 5-6 

+ 93 




1921—1931 

.. +13-2 

+ 2-8 

+27-2 

+241 

+ 7-4 

+ io 

3 

Robtak 

• • 

1901—1911 

.. -14-3 

-15-7 

-16-9 

-97 

-191 

-170 




1911—1921 

.. +8-0 

+03-8 

+41-2 

+330 

+ 340 

+46-9 




1921—1931 

.. +43 

+2-8 

+ 15-5 

+ 10-4 

-7-2 

-22-7 

4 

Dayana State 

• • 

1901—1911 

.. +5-4 

+ 18-4 

-16-8 

+51 

+ 11 

+ 120 




1911—1921 

.. +1-4 

+6-9 

+24 3 

-8-7 

-30 

+ 111 




1921—1931 

.. +92 

4-12*7 

• 

+9-9 

+ 16-8 

-11 

— 16-8 

0 

Gurgaon 

• • 

1001—1911 

.. -13-4 

-23-0 

+ 4 

-11-0 

— 14-4 

— 14*1 




1911—1921 

.. -00 

+20-0 

-3-6 

+2*8 

-2-3 

+ 12-3 




1921—1931 

• • + 8*5 

+ 13-0 

+ 17-9 

+ 12*0 

-5-6 

-21-4 

6 

Pataudi State 

• • 

1901—1911 

.. -10-9 

-19-3 

+ 2-9 

—lie 

-4-5 

-9*9 




1911—1921 

.. -7-4 

+38 

-7-4 

-11-8 

-150 

-10 




1921—1931 

.. +4-3 

+8*6 

+8-2 

+ 14-9 

-140 

-32-7 

7 

Karnal 

• • 

1901—1911 

.. -9-5 

-100 

-13 0 

-0-7 

-10-7 

-130 




1911—1921 

• • -f 3*5 

+ 19-8 

+ 3-5 

-5-4 

-•5 

+ 18-4 




1921—1931 

.. +29 

+ •8 

+ 11-7 

+ 10*1 

-97 

-261 

8 

Jullundur 

• • 

1901—1911 

.. -12-0 

-110 

-16-7 

-12-8 

— 11-1 

-142 




1911—1921 

.. +2-0 

+ 6-6 

+ 1-8 

-2-7 

+ •3 

+ 23-2 




1921—1931 

.. +14-7 

+ 18-8 

+23-9 

+ 16-9 

+70 

-3-4 

0 

Kapartkala State 

• • 

1901—1911 

.. —14-7 

—15-2 

-9-0 

-15-2 

-15-4 

-17-9 




1911—1921 

• • 4" 6*0 

+ 11-2 

-41 

+2-7 

+ 30 

+298 




1921—1931 

.. +11‘4 

+ 10-6 

+220 

+ 10-3 

+5-2 

— 11*2 

10 

Ludhiana 

• • 

1001—1911 

.. -23-2 

-21-5 

-24-4 

-20-7 

-25-4 

-350 




1911—1921 

.. +9-8 

+ 18-6 

+ 11-0 

4*‘4 

+ 90 

+ 35-2 




1921—1931 

.. +18-6 

+ 10-4 

+241 

+251 

+ 12-4 

-2-2 

11 

Maler Kotla State 

# . 

1901—1011 

.. -82 

-12-2 

-19-8 

+ 1-8 

-19-9 

-230 




1911—1921 

.. +12-9 

+ 10-6 

+ 130 

+4-7 

+ 130 

+42-1 


• 


1921—1931 

.. +3-4 

+ 14-0 

+ 16-8 

+ 1-3 

-5-8 

-16-6 

IS 

Foroicpore 


1901—1011 

.. +-3 

+ 6-7 

-16-3 

+2-8 

-36 

-1-3 




1911—1921 

.. +14 4 

+221 

+33-6 

+ 1-9 

+ 13-9 

+ 360 




1921—1931 

.. +5-3 

+ 10 

+ 0-0 

+ 130 

+ 1-2 

-17-6 

13 

Faridkot State 

• 

1001—1911 

• • 4-4*3 

+ 10-7 

-13-6 

+ 7-1 

+ •4 

+41 




1911—1921 

.. +150 

+ 18-9 

+41-4 

+ 30 

+ 17-8 

+34-9 




1921—1931 

.. +91 

+4-6 

+ 7-8 

+ 14-2 

+ 110 

-6-3 

14 

Patiala State 

• 

1901—1911 

.. -11-8 

-4-3 

-20-9 

-94 

-18-6 

-190 




1911—1921 

.. +0-6 

+17-7 

+ 18-7 

-4-8 

+4 0 

+ 5-9 




1921—1931 

.. +8-4 

+ 7-0 

+ 11-4 

+ 15-6 

+o 

-15-5 

15 

Jiad State 

• 

1901—1911 

.. -3-6 

+32 

-17-8 

+ •6 

— 11-7 

-5 2 




1911—1921 

.. +13-4 

+ 31-0 

+26-8 

-•9 

+ 93 

+24 8 




1921—1931 

.. +5-4 

+ 3-5 

+ 14 5 

+ 12-1 

-4-2 

-21-3 

10 

Xabha State 

• 

1901—1911 

.. -lfl-5 

-12-0 

-24 3 

-14 4 

-20-9 

-18-8 




1911—1921 

.. +5-8 

+ 12-4 

+ 16-7 

-39 

+6-2 

+22-7 




1921—1931 

.. +92 

+ 11-8 

+ 13-3 

+ 14-3 

+ •7 

-13-4 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.— continued, 


Variation in population at certain age periods since 1901 by District or State and Natural 

Division. 


Serial No. 

District or State 
and Natural 
. Division. 

1 


Period. 

2 

Variation i*er cent, in population (Increase+, Decrease—). 

i * 2 2 S *3 IS 

fill I 

3 4 5 6 7 8 

17 

Lahore 

• • 

1901—1911 


— 4 

-11*8 

-21-5 

-7*2 

-9-6 

— 13-0 




1911—1921 

, . 

+ 13-0 

+ 15 3 

+ 11-3 

+ 2-5 

+9-2 

+26-7 




1921—1931 

•• 

+22*0 

+20-3 

+32-3 

+ 31-3 

+8-2 

-14 3 

18 

Amritsar 

• • 

1901—1911 


-14 0 

-15-5 

-13-7 

—12-3 

-13-0 

-18-9 




1911—1921 

. , 

+55 

+ 11-3 

-■4 

-•9 

+4-4 

+23-8 


* ;• 


1921—1931 

•• 

+20-2 

4-22*8 

+ 29-8 

+25-2 

+ 10-4 

-7-9 

19 

Gujranwala 

• • 

1901—1911 

# # 

-181 

+270 

-32-7 

+ 17-6 

+20-2 

+ 13-4 




1911—1921 

. . 

+30 

-38-3 

—279 

-32 9 

-27-1 

-24-2 




1921—1931 

•• 

+ 181 

+28-4 

+9-3 

+250 

+3-5 

-10-4 

20 

Shtikhupura 

* m 

1901-1911 


+3'3 Included in the districts of Lahore, Gujranwala and 







Sialkot. 








1911—1921 

, , 

+17 4 Xot available. 







1921—1931 

•• 

+ 98 

+39-0 

+33-5 

+39-2 

+ 20-4 

+ •4 

a- 

Himalayan 

• • 

1001—1911 

m # 

+20 

+3-7 

-69 

+i-7 

+ 46 

+ 7'4 




1911—1911 

s . 

+■8 

+2-5 

+30 

-2'S 

+ ■9 

+ 12-4 




1921—1931 

•• 

+6-4 

+9 9 

+81 

+9-3 

—3 

-20-6 

21 

Sirmoor Stale 

• • 

1901—1911 

• • 

+21 

+4-2 

-14-2 

+41 

+2-5 

+9-5 




1911—1921 

a • 

+ 1-4 

—2*2 

+ 15-5 

— 1*4 

+3-6 

+ 7-1 




1921—1931 

• • 

+6-8 

+7-8 

+5-5 

+ 12*1 

—3-0 

+ 17-0 

22 

Simla 

• • 

1901—1911 


—2*0 

+4*1 

+ 1-2 

-5-6 

-4-0 

+ 11-6 




1911—1921 

. * 

+ 17-9 

+21 

+3-8 

+ 23-4 

+ 10-8 

+ 14-6 




1921—1931 

•• 

-188 

+ '7 

— 223 

—22*6 

-18-7 

—30-9 

23 

Simla Hill State • 

• • 

1901—1911 


+43 

+6-2 

-3-7 

+3-2 

+61 

+6-6 




1911—1921 

, * 

— 1-5 

-•2 

+ 1-2 

-2-6 

+ 11 

+ 13-6 




1921—1931 

•• 

+7-9 

+ 142 

+70 

+ 10-2 

+2-9 

-10-7 

24 

Bilaepur State 


1901—1911 


+2-5 

Included in Simla Hill .State*. 






1911—1921 

, , 

4-5-3 

Xot available. 




• 



1921—1931 


+*•1 

+9-8 

+9-5 

+*•4 

+PI 

—24*3 

25 

Kangra 

# # 

1901—1011 

• a 

+•3 

-f-2’2 

—10*5 

—•3 

-f-3’6 

+8-9 




1911—1921 

• • 

— 0 

+3-2 

—12 

—5-5 

—» 

+12-7 




1921—1931 

•• 

+40 

+8*2 

+9*9 

+91 

—1*3 

—24-4 

26 

Maud! State 


1901—1911 


+•‘1 

+2-4 

—1-5 

+31 

+7*1 

+5-4 




1911—1021 

«« 

-1-2-2 

+-7-0 

4-5-1 

— 2-7 

+•9 

+12-4 




1921—1931 

•• 

+12-1 

+11*5 

-j-8-9 

+19-6 

+7-8 

—0-8 

27 

Sake! State 


1901—1911 


+-5 

4-2-4 

— 1-5 

+31 

+71 

+5-4 




1911—1921 

.. 

— 11 


—9-6 

— 4-3 

+ 1-0 

4-16-9 




1921—1931 

*• 

+7-5 

+140 

4-86 

4-8-2 

+4-7 

—12-4 

28 

Ckamba Stale 


1901—1911 

# # 

+6-3 

+7-7 

i 2*2 

4-7-7 

4-5-0 

+3*7 




1911—1921 

. . 

+44 

+4-4 

+9-8 

+1-3 

4-6-1 

+ 11-1 




1921—1931 

•• 

+3-5 

+110 

4-8-6 

+10-4 

—7-4 

—31*3 

III.—Sub-HImalayan 


1901—1011 


*— 

—32 

-74 

—74 

-5-8 

—6-0 




1911—1921 

, , 

+■ 7 

+3-7 

+3-9 

—S'l 

+•7 

+147 




1921—1931 

•• 

+119 

+/3*7 

+737 

+77-5 

+7-2 

—75-7 

29 

Amhala 


1901—1911 


-15-4 

-14-9 

-20-3 

-13-3 

-16-8 

-19*3 




1911-1921 

• • 

-1*4 

+10-9 

-1 

-13-8 

-1-3 

+18-9 




1921—1931 

• • 

+9-0 

+12-7 

+16-9 

+13-3 

-2-8 

-14-3 

30 

Kaleia State 


1901—1911 

• • 

-16-8 

-17-0 

_22*1 

— 13-7 

-19-7 

-17-9 




1911—1921 

• • 

+2-0 

+11*1 

+•« 

-5-2 

+5-4 

+22-7 




1921-1931 

•• 

+P3 

+11-3 

+126 

+6-9 

-8-8 

-19-9 

31 

Hoahiarpur 


1901—1911 


-7*2 

—4-8 

-10-1 

-8-3 

-7-7 

—3-4 




1911—1921 

• • 

+ 1-0 

+4-8 

+"9 

-4*3 

+•8 

+14-5 




1921—1931 

•• 

+11-3 

+15*8 

+18D 

+14-5 

+31 

-7-7 

32 

Gardaipur 


1001—1911 

# , 

—11-0 

—7-3 

-12-2 

— 12-0 

—13-1 

—13-8 




1911—1921 

• • 

+1-8 

+5-3 

+6-2 

-36 

-‘4 

+17-8 




1921—1931 

•• 

+13-9 

+16-8 

+ 196 

+20-0 

+35 

— 17 0 

33 

Sialkot 


1901—1011 


-6-6 

-60 

—2-5 

— 14-1 

—8*9 

— 12-7 




1911—1921* 

• • 

-f-*7 

—5 9 

+•9 

-7-8 

-2-7 

+9-0 




1921—1931 

•* 

+11-6 

4-0*9 

+1-3 

+15-6 

-7-4 

-241 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.— concluded. 


Variation in population at certain age-periods since 1901 by District or State 

and Natural Division. 


o 

Y 

1 

District or Stats aSD 
Natural Division. 

1 

Period. 

2 

Variation rn cent, is 

POri’LATlON (Increase 4, Decrease —). 


u 

« 

3 

© 

I 

4 

•Q 

© 

K 

I 

6 


S-6 l 

o 

8 

34 

Oujrat .. 

1001—1911 


-•5 

44* *1 

-3-3 

-4-6 

41-0 

426 



1911—1921 


+4-6 

411-5 

4191 

44-4 

4120 

420-9 



1921—1031 

• • 

+ 11*9 

415-2 

4115 

420-4 

41-6 

— 15-2 

35 

Jhclum .. 

1901—1011 


+2-0 

-16-5 

— 17-3 

-12-7 

-10-2 

-13-4 



1011—1921 


-67 

-•5 

-2-6 

-14-8 

— 7-6 

48-8 



1921—1031 

.. 

+ 134 

413-7 

414-1 

4219 

48-7 

— 13'6 

36 

Uawalpindi .. 

1901—1911 


— 1-0 

-43-2 

443-0 

-40-1 

-40-0 

-38-0 



1911—1921 


4-3-0 

46-2 

42-3 

41-6 

+29 

4139 



1921—1931 

•• 

4-I14 

417-7 

414-6 

415-5 

42-0 

— 19-6 

37 

Attock 

1901—1011 


4-11'S 

Not available. 


• 




1911—1021 


— 1-4 

--0 

43-4 

-6-0 

4“2 

413-9 



1021—1931 

• • 

4-14-0 

412-9 

4»S-1 

4230 

47*7 

-14-7 

IV.- 

North-West Dry Area. . 

1901—1911 


4/7*3 

4/7*7 

472-9 

473-6 

477-3 

472-7 



1911—1921 


4-9*4 

48*7 

477-3 

45*2 

46-3 

4 73*7 



1921—1931 

•• 

4-27-5 

427*3 

422*2 

429-9 

47-6 

-72*3 

38 

Montgomery 

1901—1911 


4-12-2 

421-2 

45-2 

414-3 

415-3 

415-8 



1911—1921 


4-42-3 

433 1 

444-2 

430-2 

431-2 

438-7 



1921—1931 


4-45-8 

442-7 

4307 

449-5 

426 1 

44-8 

39 

Shahpur .. 

1001—1911 


4-321 

435-2 

428-2 

436-3 

427-6 

48-2 



1011—1021 


4-110 

474 

44-4 

-12 

49-6 

■f 



1921—1031 

• • 

4-14*1 

415-0 

4220 

422-9 

41-6 

—20-9 

40 

Mianwali 

1901—1911 


4-131 

-16-8 

-18-2 

-23-8 

-17-2 

— 16-7 



1911—1921 


44-9 

418 

40-1 

47-0 

440 

49-7 



1021—1031 

•• 

4-14-9 

410-5 

419-3 

421-7 

44-6 

— 15*4 

41 

Lyallpur • • 

1901—1011 


442-9 

421-3 

4-6 

43-2 

421 

410-3 



1911—1021 


4 16-2 

410*6 

434 7 

45-7 

411-9 

424-6 



1921—1931 

.. 

420-2 

414-0 

420-7 

426-4 

410-1 

-4-4 

42 

Jhang 

1901—1011 


4231 

438-3 

436-4 

435-6 

436 0 

427-3 



1911—1921 


48-7 

414-3 

413-0 

45-7 

4107 

417-6 



1021—1031 

.. 

410-5 

410-3 

422-8 

426-8 

44-4 

-11-9 

43 

Multan 

1001—1911 


414-7 

414-0 

4180 

4107 

423-3 

416-0 



1911—1921 


403 

40-1 

414-2 

490 

46-6 

411-3 



1921—1931 

• • 

432-1 

437 1 

426-7 

440-5 

416-3 

— 1-1 

44 

Bahawalpnr State 

1001—1911 


48-3 

45-2 

46-0 

49-5 

415-6 

41-2 



1911—1021 


4-1 

41-8 

417 

—•6 

—4-3 

44-8 



1921—1931 

• • 

426-0 

430-0 

431-5 

435-2 

47-2 

-15-7 

45 

MuzaSargarh .. 

1901—1911 


47-0 

437-9 

4361 

428-2 

451-9 

449-2 



1011—1021 


— *2 

-1-7 

46-0 

-•2 

-2-2 

414 



1921—1931 

• • 

44-0 

43-0 

41-3 

416-3 

-8-6 

-34 4 

46 

Dora Ghazi Khan 

1901—1911 


46‘fl 

48-7 

413-7 

411-8 

418-2 

414 9 



1911—1021 


-6-2 

-9-3 

-1-8 

-4-6 

-5-7 

-8-9 



1921—1931 

•• 

460 

. 42-5 

42-3 

416-3 

-2-5 

-30-6 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Reported birth-rate by sex and Natural Division. 

(FOR BRITISH TERRITORY ONLY). 

XrxiiEK or mil ms rsa 1,000 or total Annual •Potclatiok. 


Yrar. 


1 


1021 
1922 
1023 

* 1024 

1925 
1026 

1027 

1028 

1029 

1030 


Punjab. 

Indo-G angelic 
Plain IF«I. 

Himalayan. 

8nb-Himalayan, 

s 


m 

, 8 

. 8 

i i 

I 

I 

1 1 


- I 

53 Si. 

55 

V 

Ua 

* 1 

X © 

Ue 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 9 


22 

20 

22 

20 

18 

10 

22 

20 

20 

IS 

22 

20 

16 

15 

20 

18 

22 

20 

23 

20 

19 

18 

22 

20 

20 

IS 

21 

18 

17 

16 

20 

18 

20 

IS 

21 

19 

18 

17 

20 

18 

21 

IS 

20 

18 

19 

17 

21 

18 

21 

IS 

21 

10 

17 

16 

20 

18 

22 

20 

23 

21 

19 

18 

22 

20 

21 

19 

22 

20 

18 

16 

21 

19 

20 

18 

22 

19 

10 

17 

21 

19 


.\orik- West 
Dry Ana. 


i 

X 

10 


i 


u. 

11 


22 

10 

20 

17 

22 

10 

20 

18 

19 

17 

21 

10 

21 

19 

22 

19 

20 

18 

18 

16 


•Tho population U assumed to have increased in geometric progression between the year 1021—1931 R-1'013. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIIL 

Reported death-rate by Sex and Natural Divisions (For British Territory only). 


XUHBCI OF DEATHS ITS* 1,000 OF TOTAL ANNUAL •fOPTLATTOX EACH SEX. 


Year. 


Punjab. 

Indo-Oanfetic 

Plain , If art. 

Himalayan. 

Sub-Himalayan. 

Sorth Wat Dry 
Area. 



Males. 

Female*. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Female*. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1921. 


30 

31 

28 

29 

55 

56 

34 

34 

24 

25 

1922. 

«• 

21 

22 

22 

24 

26 

26 

23 

23 

18 

18 

1923. 


29 

32 

30 

35 

27 

27 

31 

34 

24 

26 

1924. 


39 

44 

40 

47 

34 

28 

46 

53 

32 

35 

1923. 


27 

30 

31 

35 

27 

27 

27 

28 

23 

23 

1926. 


33 

36 

39 

44 

28 

29 

32 

35 

A 

24 

25 

1927. 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

28 

26 

26 

21 

22 

1928. 


22 

23 

22 

24 

32 

32 

23 

24 

19 

20 

1929. 


25 

27 

24 

26 

31 

31 

24 

26 

26 

29 

1930. 


26 

27 

26 

29 

26 

27 

25 

26 

25 

26 


•The population isauumnd to bireiaonsKd in geometric progression the year* 1921—1931. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 


Annual reported death-rate by sex and age in decade per mille living at same age according to the 

census of 1921 (For British Territory only). 



Average 

of 

decade. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1920. 

1930. 

Age. 

t 

A 

35 

i 

1 

4 

a 

i 

B 

c 

Un 

i 

m 

3? 

i 

1 

b* 

i 

* 

X 

4 

1 

Us 

i 

m 

33 

E 

1 

- 

Cm 

1 

d 

2 

E 

1 

c 

Us 

i 

a 

i 

i 

u. 

E 

m 

33 

i 

8 

£ 

i 

'd 

35 

\ 

8 

£ 

« 

i 

i 

l 

l 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

All Ages 

29 

31 

30 

31 

22 

23 

29 

33 

41 

47 

29 

31 

35 

38 

27 

28 

24 

25 

28 

30 

29 

31 

Under 1 

189 

183 

207 

185 

170 

164 

198 

105 

214 

211 

189 

186 

206 

200 

171 

163 

172 

163 

190 

182 

189 

182 

1—5 

50 

49 

62 

51 

40 

38 

59 

59 

68 

69 

45 

44 

53 

53 

45 

42 

36 

34 

49 

49 

57 

54 

5—10 

12 

13 

11 

11 

7 

7 

11 

13 

20 

24 

12 

13 

15 

17 

11 

11 

8 

9 

11 

11 

11 

12 

10—15 

12 

15 

9 

11 

7 

8 

10 

14 

21 

32 

12 

16 

17 

21 

11 

13 

8 

10 

10 

12 

10 

13 

15—20 

15 

19 

11 

14 

8 

10 

12 

17 

26 

35 

16 

21 

23 

30 

15 

18 

11 

15 

13 

17 

14 

18 

20—30 

13 

16 

13 

IS 

8 

10 

12 

15 

21 

26 

13 

16 

18 

21 

12 

14 

9 

12 

10 

13 

11 

13 

30—40 

15 

18 

15 

18 

10 

12 

14 

17 

24 

30 

15 

17 

20 

24 

15 

16 

12 

14 

12 

15 

13 

15 

40—50 

22 

23 

22 

21 

15 

15 

20 

22 

34 

38 

24 

24 

29 

30 

22 

21 

18 

18 

19 

20 

20 

» 

29 

20 

50—60 

32 

32 

32 

29 

21 

20 

28 

29 

47 

51 

33 

33 

40 

42 

30 

29 

27 

27 

30 

32 

31 

60 and over 

61 

66 

73 

75 

59 

52 

61 

69 

81 

91 

62 

68 

66 

74 

52 

55 

50 

51 

57 

62 

59 

64 


Xote.— Figures of population oaed in this table sre those given in Imperial Table VII of 1921 for all the age-perioda except 
for the age-group “0—1 " for which 6gore* of births for the years concerned hare been used. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 

Actual recorded Deaths from certain diseases and death-rate per mille of each Sex (For British 

Territory only). 



Punjab. 

. 

Actual number of deaths In 

Via*. 

Actual number of deaths. 

Ratio per 
m Hit of 
each sex. 

Indo-Gangetic 
Plain. West. 

Himalayan. 

Sub-Hlmalayan. 

N’orth-West Dry 
Area. 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Malta. 

Females. 

• 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

L— 

13 

U 

Fevers • • 

3,940,062 

2,069,309 

1,870,743 

175 

189 909.207 

817,981 

68,244 

62,573 

540,744 

600,548 

551,114 

489,641 

1921 .. 

1922 .. 

423,752 

306,654 

226,123 

162,284 

197,039 

144,370 

20 

14 

21 

15 

92,332 

73,392 

77,777 

66,841 

13.285 

6,900 

12,563 

6,402 

69,666 

44,119 

62,753 

39,032 

50,840 

37,873 

43,946 

33,095 

1923 .. 

1924 .. 

420,396 

452,167 

217,271 

235,212 

203,127 

216,975 

19 

20 

21 

22 

103,047 

101,087 

98,059 

92,944 

7,802 

7,489 

7,246 

6,846 

50.973 

68,437 

48,702 

56,186 

56,449 

68,199 

49,120 

61,999 

1925 .. 
1920 .. 

401,775' 

436,156 

210.250 

227,872 

101,525 

208,284 

18 

19 

19 

21 

97,344 

108,386 

91,101 

98,656 

5,493 

6,120 

5.233 

4,711 

* 52,600 
60,267 

48,623 

67,736 

54,913 

54,099 

46,668 

47,283 

1927 .. 

1928 -r. 

366,679 

316.235 

191,417 

167,063 

167.262 

149,172 

16 

14 

17 

80,681 

71,452 

73,743 

62,289 

5,093 

5,723 

4,501 

6.028 

50,842 

44,601 

46,376 

41,390 

49,861 

45,287 

42,643 

40,465 

1929 . • 

1930 •• 

402.429 

422,377 

209.347 

222.470 

193,082 

199,907 

17 

18 

19 

19 

82,374 

94,172 

72,894 

84,778; 

6,097 

5,242 

5,399 

4.644 

52,801 

56,538 

49,621 

61,131 

68,075 

66,618 

65,168 

69,364 

Plague • • 

476,938 

229,222 

247,716 

18 

24 

122,788 

126,725 

18 

5 

87,819 

101,568 

18,597 

19,418 

1921 •• 

1922 •• 

2.553 
7.7 SO 

1.338 

3.687 

1,215 

4.093 

i # 

a a 

a a 

562 

911 

531 

1,026 

•• 

a a 

627 

1.891 

468 

2462 

249 

885 

226 

805 

1923 .. 

1924 .. 

50,066 

261,261 

22.838 

120.748 

27.248 

130,513 

2 

10 

3 

13 

4,464 

56,509 

t.lH*, 

58.744 

3 

a a 

1 

15,809 

53,435 

19,406 

60,308 

2.505 

10,801 

2,845 

11,460 

1925 .. 
1920 .. 

37,630 

108,267 

18,144 

83.428 

19,486 

54,859 

2 

4 

2 

6 

14.666 

41,528 

15,606 

41,620 

1 

12 

o 

2,657 

8,894 

3,113 

10,441 

820 

2,994 

867 

2,896 

1927 .. 

1928 .. 

8.462 

8,282 

4,129 

3.769 

4,323 

4,513 

• a 

• • 

a a 

a a 

2,607 

1,349 

2.572 

1.542 

a a 

a a 

•• 

1,292 

2,407 

1,436 

2,969 

330 

13 

315 

2 

1929 .. 

1930 .. 

2,053 

554 

905 

236 

1.148 

318 

• • 

•• 

287 

5 

279 

9 

2 

2 

616 

231 

866 

309 

•• 

1 

a a 

Small Pox 

68,884 

36,175 

33.709 

1 

1 

14,943 

13,159 

466 

270 

10,329 9,713 

10,487 

9,567 

1921 .. 

1922 .. 

4,575 

1,608 

2,428 

839 

2,147 

769 

:: 

•• 

552 

486 

406 

440 

12 

6 

7 

2 

708 

162 

672 

156 

1,156 

196 

1,062 

171 

1923 .. 

1924 .. 

2,140 

4.040 

1,187 

2,161 

953 

1,879 

:: 

# # 

605 

992 

528 

814 

18 

22 

13 

11 

330 

705 

266 

647 

234 

442 

156 

407 

1925 .. 
1920 .. 

7,038 

17,695 

3,695 

9.275 

3,343 

8,420 

" 1 

" 1 

1,527 

3227 

1.336 

2,800 

47 

100 

28 

61 

1,229 

2,103 

1.167 

1,959 

892 

3,845 

812 

3,610 

1927 .. 
1028 .. 

9220 

8,764 

5,194 

4.529 

4,726 

4,235 

a • 

• a 

•• 

1,967 

2,137 

1,757 

1,086 

107 

79 

71 

60 

1.455 

1,449 

1,403 

1,440 

1,675 

m 

1,495 

759 

1929 .. 

1930 .. 

7,763 

5,341 

4,049 

2.818 

3,714 

2,523 

• a 

a a 

a a 

1,899 

1,661 

1,738 

1,354 

s 

19 

18 

1465 

943 

1,161 

862 

847 

287 

806 

289 

Cholera .. 

42,651 

24,111 

18,540 

2 

1 

12,972 

9,502 

3,802 

3,448 

4,168 

3,145 

3,169 

2.445 

1921 .. 

1922 .. 

19,215 

128 

10.534 

85 

8,681 

43 

1 

1 

4,215 

20 

3,347 

16 

3,047 

3 

2.703 

2.085 1,682 

56 28 

1,187 

949 

• a 

1923 .. 

1924 .. 

5,357 

8 

1,924 

3 

1,427 

a • 

a a 


4 

1,163 

1 

797 

" 21 

9 

1 2 
383; 336 

3 

357 

• • 

286 

1925 .. 
1928 .. 

3,049 

87 

1,82S 

52 

1.220 

35 

• a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

442 

26 

300 

21 

• a 

2 

a a 

1 

682 414 

23 12 

705 

1 

506 

‘ 

1927 .. 

1928 .. 

11286 

2J034 

6,613 

1,072 

4.673 

962 

1 

• a 

a a 

a a 

5,789 

172 

4,109 

101 

10 

713 

1 

734 

3121 226 

lOS 62 

602 

79 

338 

65 

1929 .. 

1930 .. 

2.30( 

1.181 

1,301 

69C 

1,005 

491 

• a 

a a 


767 

368 

599 

212 

a 

a 

" 

313 210 

205 17C 

221 
! 114 

1W 

10, 






































































SUBSIDIARY TABLE XL 


Age distribution of 100,000 of each Sex by individual year of age according to 
actual returns in census schedules. 





Males. 



Females. 






e 


6 


i 

# 

Agb. 


■O 

e : 

A 

ri 

1 

2 

T 3 

£ 

A 

A 

i 

3 

0 



s 

S 

a 

H 


GO 

55 

H 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

TOTAL 

• • 

100.000 

100,000 

100,000 

300,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

300,000 

0 


2,193 

2.275 

2.245 

6,7/3 

2,400 

2,565 

2,509 

7.474 

1 


2,505 

2.426 

2,607 

7,438 

2,718 

2,808 

2.939 

8.465 

O 


2 722 

2,630 

2,986 

8.33 S 

2,998 

2,787 

3.507 

9,292 

3 


3,164 

2,884 

2,889 

8,93 7 

3,549 

3,202 

3,840 

10,591. 

4 


2,773 

2,425 

3,326 

8.524 

3,066 

2,604 

3,329 

9.059 

s 


2.937 

3,156 

3,316 

9.498 

2,359 

3,201 

3,469 

9.029 

# 


2,803 

2,490 

3,133 

8,426 

2,854 

2,584 

3,202 

8.640 

7 


2,355 

2,601 

3,131 

8,987 

2,044 

2,434 

3,203 

8,281 

8 


3,168 

2,605 

3.5413 

9.326 

3,138 

2.817 

3,340 

9,295 

0 


2,277 

2,155 

2,020 

6.461 

2,247 

2 224 

2,318 

6.789 

10 


3,024 

3.566 

2,944 

9.534 

2.965 

3,080 

2.948 

8,999 

11 


1,824 

1,656 

1,622 

5.102 

1,851 

1,383 

1.424 

4,658 

12 


3,009 

2,837 

3,740 

9,586 

3,211 

2,698 

2,927 

. 8,836 

13 


1,873 

2,376 

1.044 

5.893 

1,701 

2.060 

1,365 

5,186 

u 


2.743 

2.004 

2,022 

6.769 

2,526 

1.959 

1,867 

6.352 

16 


2.558 

2,924 

2,380 

7.862 

2,228 

2,452 

2,192 

6,872 

ltt 


2,409 

1,918 

2.304 

6.631 

2.248 

1,816 

2,193 

6,256 

17 


1.361 

1,155 

1,195 

3,711 

1.259 

1,100 

1,107 

3.466 

18 


2,855 

2,370 

2.6411 

7,886 

2,735 

2,097 

2.544 

7.376 

10 


1,056 

1,054 

1.072 

3.482 

970 

629 

981 

2.586 

20 


2,844 

3.401 

3.091 

9.336 

3,599 

4,104 

4,976 

12.679 

21 


696 

739 

691 

2.126 

59 S 

553 

436 

1.587 

22 


2,114 

2,069 

1.861 

6.047 

2,172 

1.903 

1,012 

5,987 

23 


891 

790 

630 

2.320 

826 

954 

485 

2,265 

24 


1,136 

871 

1,277 

3.2 S 4 

1,809 

825 

874 

3,508 

25 

/ •* 

3.655 

3,887 

4.465 

12.007 

3,962 

4.029 

5,627 

13.618 

26 


1.367 

1,0413 

1,523 

3.953 

1.191 

997 

1,036 

3 X 24 

27 


909 

771 

828 

2.508 

703 

703 

783 

2.189 

28 

• 

1.541 

1,124 

1.258 

3,923 

1.763 

1.064 

1.262 

4.079 

20 


390 

311 

531 

1.232 

454 

417 

306 

1,177 

30 


5,593 

4.437 

4.316 

14.346 

5.211 

4.470 

5.661 

15,342 

31 


267 

315 

604 

1.086 

230 

183 

202 

615 

32 


1,557 

1.244 

1.356 

4.157 

1,331 

1.186 

1,214 

3,731 

33 


415 

387 

Oil 

1.313 

335 

294 

161 

7 90 

34 


484 

387 

311 

1.182 

777 

279 

220 

1,276 

35 


2.980 

3.659 

3.807 

10.146 

3.274 

3.818 

4,116 

11,207 

36 


1,811 

546 

737 

3,094 

565 

255 

465 

1.2 SS 

37 


281 

165 

377 

823 

212 

127 

162 

501 

38 


638 

321 

570 

1,529 

567 

548 

486 

1.601 

30 


320 

233 

419 

981 

333 

162 

235 

730 

40 


4,113 

4,383 

3.445 

11.941 

4,574 

5.091 

4,200 

13.865 

41 


157 

156 

278 

591 

136 

76 

103 

315 

42 


672 

506 

632 

1.810 

532 

528 

491 

1.551 

43 


149 

223 

243 

615 

124 

117 

67 

308 

44 


177 

311 

540 

1.028 

210 

118 

86 

414 

45 


2,136 

3.181 

2.856 

8,173 

2,470 

3,450 

2.418 

8,338 

46 


1.017 

370 

284 

1.671 

271 

156 

581 

1,008 

47 


207 

178 

192 

577 

131 

197 

92 

420 

48 


440 

352 

358 

1.150 

443 

490 

309 

1.242 

40 


154 

125 

278 

557 

161 

190 

169 

510 

60 


3,048 

4,177 

2.051 

9,876 

3,775 

4.375 

2,917 

11.067 

51 


125 

■ 113 

251 

489 

111 

138 

100 

349 

52 


372 

627 

352 

1,251 

320 

463 

234 

1.017 

53 


135 

156 

195 

486 

83 

138 

43 

264 

54 


230 

240 

208 

678 

249 

108 

110 

467 

55 


1,396 

1,770 

1,256 

4.428 

1,265 

1.918 

1,149 

4,322 

56 


341 

197 

241 

77 9 

281 

74 

111 

466 

57 


114 

130 

174 

418 

103 

67 

69 

219 

58 


266 

189 

191 

616 

274 

200 

134 

608 

59 


83 

149 

137 

369 

126 

59 

94 

279 

00 


2.276 

3.073 

1.893 

7,242 

2,132 

3,740 

1,902 

7,774 

61 


60 

149 

147 

356 

68 

60 

07 

195 

62 


176 

227 

220 

632 

165 

141 

142 

448 

63 


61 

122 

124 

307 

65 

25 

34 

124 

64 


74 

68 

108 

250 

45 

27 

57 

129 

65 


763 

1,149 

756 

2,668 

659 

1.062 

026 

2,347 

00 


83 

77 

130 

290 

59 

29 

78 

166 

67 


47 

47 

21 

115 

23 

46 

24 

93 

68 


85 

60 

168 

313 

47 

107 

62 

216 

69 


28 

39 

39 

106 

47 

66 

39 

152 

70 


822 

1,725 

751 

3,301 

740 

1.654 

759 

3,053 

71 


28 

18 

20 

64 

21 

71 

28 

120 

72 


69 

114 

76 

259 

58 

90 

43 

191 

. 73 


35 

17 

26 

78 

26 

28 

21 

75 

74 


28 

18 

70 

116 

19 

12 

12 

43 

75 


197 

318 

281 

796 

156 

375 

2144 

7 64 

76 


16 

12 

13 

41 

15 

7 

18 

40 

77 


12 

16 

1 

29 

8 

3 

3 

14 

78 


12 

26 

10 

47 

14 

24 

19 

57 

70 


8 

18 

31 

57 

5 

6 

5 

16 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XL—coocludfd. 

Age distribution of 100,000 of each Sex by individual year of age according to actual 

returns in census schedules. 


Ao*. 

1 

g 

■o 

1 

2 

■ales. 

i 

5 3 

a x 

3 4 

3 

o 

H 

5 

8 

*o 

% 

6 

Females. 

| 

5 3 

33 SB 

7 8 

3 

f 

0 

80 

176 

633 

313 

1,122 

221 

806 

241 

1^67 

81 

5 

17 

14 

36 

5 

6 

6 

17 

82 

9 

28 

14 

31 

7 

16 

8 

31 

83 

8 

4 

5 

17 

3 

2 

10 

16 

84 

2 

11 

3 

16 

5 

2 

12 

19 

85 

29 

107 

65 

■301 

34 

87 

59 

ISO 

86 

5 

7 

4 

10 

*» 

5 

5 

12 

87 

4 

II 

3 

IS 

1 


3 

6 

88 

4 

11 

2 

17 

4 

6 

7 

17 

89 


3 

, # 

3 

1 

• • 

3 

4 

90 

23 

127 

76 

326 

50 

149 

82 

2S1 

91 


•» 

3 

S 

1 

. • 

4 

6 

92 

1 

3 

5 

9 

1 

1 

13 

IS 

93 



1 

1 

## 

• e 

1 

1 

94 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

17 

21 

95 

5 

22 

18 

43 

7 

22 

35 

64 

96 


3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

97 

2 

2 

1 

5 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

98 

o 

4 

3 

9 

• . 


2 

4 

99 

100 

' 3 

4 

38 

18 

4 

so 

.. 8 

6 

1 

36 

7 

16 

8 

57 

Total 101 and over . . 

4 

13 

8 

25 

3 

12 

14 

29 


Not*. — Thi* table is prepared by sorting actual samples, the numbers actually sorted are :— 
Males. —Hindu 54,290 from the Western and 74,015 from the Eastern Punjab ; 
Sikh 1 13,996 from the Central Punjab; 

Muslim 67,229 from the Western and 50,064 from the Eastern Punjab; 
Females. -Hindu 49.771 from the Western and 63,245 from the Eastern Punjab; 
Sikh 95,312 from the Central Punjab: 

Muslim 56.745 from the Western and 46,100 from the Eastern Punjab. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XII. 

The ratio of the number of males, females and persons per 100,000 at the census of 1921 


to those of the census of 1931, for each year of age, as recorded in the census schedules. 


An*. 

1 

/ 

Malta. 

2 

Female*. 

3 

Persons. 

4 

Aoa. 

1 


2 

Foniks. 

3 

Peteons. 

4 

UndfT 1 


1-60 

1-65 

163 






1 


•07 

•63 

■63 

51 

• e 

•70 

•77 

•73 

•> 


*80 

•83 

•81 

52 


•y-J 

•91 

■92 

3 


•84 

•82 

•63 

53 

a* 

•si 

•so 

■61 

4 


•97 

■98 

98 

54 

« # 

•79 

1-01 

•88 

5 


1813 

I'll 

107 

55 

• • 

113 

. 18>1 

V07 

0 


1144 

1*13 

109 

56 


•55 

•si 

•67 

7 


1-05 

107 

106 

57 


■72 

•79 

•14 

8 


1-08 

1-06 

107 

58 

. . 

•77 

•72 

■76 

9 


107 

lttt 

10S 

59 

• , 

2-47 

•87 

V78 

10 

• 

1-03 

18)8 

VOS 

60 

.. 

1-21 

1-16 

V19 

11 


Pin 

1*00 

108 

61 

• « 

■81 

1-12 

'9m 

|«» 


116 

•98 

107 

62 

. , 

•95 

1816 

vob 

13 


*86 

*87 

■86 

63 

• , 

•74 

•89 

■78 

14 


•91 

*87 

'89 

64 

.. 

1-40 

1-91 

VS8 

15 


•87 

•87 

87 

65 

. , 

1-04 

1-21 

112 

16 


•92 

•88 

■90 

66 

a • 

*60 

•66 

66 

17 


•9U 

•76 

•S3 

67 

a. 

•97 

•72 

•86 

18 


■94 

•96 

■9S 

68 

a , 

■67 

•74 

•70 

19 


■84 

•80 

•82 

69 

a. 

3-03 

1810 

VS7 

20 


103 

91 

•96 

70 

a. 

1-03 

1-21 

111 

21 


•87 

•94 

■90 

71 

a • 

1*02 

•38 

■60 

22 


1-29 

97 

100 

72 

a a 

102 

1844 

103 

23 


96 

-67 

•82 

73 


1-04 

•39 

12 

24 


•99 

•80 

•89 

74 


•86 

P28 

■97 

25 


101 

•97 

■99 

75 


112 

18)6 

109 

26 


•80 

1-00 

■89 

76 


1-51 

•95 

123 

27 


•96 

•86 

92 

77 

, * 

2-00 

1-36 

V79 

28 


•95 

1-08 

102 

78 

. . 

2*28 

18M 

ICO 

29 


1*02 

•85 

■94 

79 

. a 

•70 

3-50 

V32 

30 


•90 

1-01 

■96 

80 

a . 

1-35 

1-17 

1-26 

31 


66 

•86 

•73 

81 

a , 

1-08 

1-66 

126 

32 


1-24 

1*21 

V23 

82 

. • 

112 

1*39 

1-22 

33 


•88 

1-03 

■93 

83 

• a 

118 

•27 

•75 

34 


108 

1*15 

112 

84 

a • 

103 

■64 

V20 

35 


1-09 

1-02 

VOS 

85 

a » 

116 

1-10 

VII 

36 


59 

1-26 

•79 

86 


•88 

3-83 

214 

37 


•85 

116 

■97 

87 

• a 

•72 

•67 

•71 

38 


•91 

•94 

•93 

88 

. • 

•59 

1-35 

*97 

39 


1-08 

•79 

■96 

89 

a a 

1-67 

600 

414 

40 


1*12 

112 

112 

90 


1-47 

1-29 

V31 

41 


•69 

112 

■84 

91 

, . 

360 

28X) 

2-80 

42 


•90 

•94 

•92 

92 

. . 

122 

1 47 

V38 

43 


•65 

•95 

•75 

93 


168X1 

500 

10-60 

44 


•71 

1-06 

■81 

94 


250 

•43 

16 

45 


1-06 

1-08 

107 

95 

. , 

1-93 

113 

V46 

40 


•37 

•47 

■41 

96 


1-75 

3*76 

308 

47 


•86 

•72 

■so 

97 


ItiO 

T 

340 

43 


■94 

1-01 

■98 

OS 

. , 

•56 

4-25 

V69 

49 


P48 

•82 

VIC 

9!. 

. , 

2-75 

MO 

V68 

50 


114 

1-0* 

V10 

IOO and over 

115 

18)6 

111 























SUBSIDIARY TABLE XIII. 

Statement showing the recorded births and deaths since 1881 (for British Territory only). 





Males 



Females. 



Y tun. 




Exwm o( 



Kaceas o( 




Birth*. 

Heath*, hirth over 

Birth*. 

Dolht. 

hirth* over 






death* in 



death* in 






thr year. 



the year. 


1 


•> 

3 

4 

5 

ft 

- 

4 


Punjab Including Delhi — 

3,930.353 

3.111,155 

• 819.198 

3.407.650 

2,746,390 

- 661,280 


(1881—1890). • 









1881 


374,599 

279,274 

+95.325 

321,107 

240,04*5 

+ 80,0*12 


1882 


371,136 

271,018 

+ 118), 118 

319,388 

233,781 

+ 85,607 


1883 


393,321 

250,848 

+130,973 

341,591 

219.393 

+ 122,108 


1884 


432.800 

344,547 

+ 88.259 

377.100 

315,751 

+ 61,355 


1895 

.. 

3181.799 

209,894 

+ 120.906 

341,135 

237,246 

+ 103.889 


1880 


398.179 

260.879 

+ 131,3*81 

345,549* 

234.387 

+ 111,173 


1887 


392.469* 

343,479 

+48,918' 

340.179 

302,9* (5 

+ 37.274 


1888 


376.678 

299,4 15 

+77.263 

320, IH 

263,814 

+62,621 


1889 


406,658 

315,146 

+ 91.512 

352,391 

280.614 

+ 71,777 


1890 

• • 

393,708 

405,155 

-71,447 

3 42.698 

417,994 

- 75,290 


Punjab Including Delhi 

4.048,998 

3,342,579 

+ 706.419 

3.668.763 

3,067.397 

+ 601,366 


(1891—19001. 









1891 


341,158 

289,770 

+61,388 

301,911 

251.414 

+50,497 


1892 


380,672 

475,422 

94.754* 

338.240 

432,814 

-94,574 


1893 


:i5n,215 

280.423 

+69.792 

314.1818 

247,095 

+641,973 


1894 


433,731 

363.881 

+09.850 

391.350 

332.545 

+58,814 


1895 

4. 

428.727 

289.446 

-130.281 

391.148 

258,868 

+ 132,28* 


1890 


430,759 

305.098 

+ 1 15.18,1 

385,258 

276,591 

+ 108,667 


1897 


415,410 

289.513 

+ 125.867 

379.559 

275,733 

+ 1*0.826 


1898 


403.231 

296,188 

+ 107.144^, 

:i*.7.4Ks 

278,620 

+ 88.868 


• 1899 


474.937 

284.385 

+ 190.552 

*33,672 

206,002 

+ 169,07* 

1 

1900 


400.158 

467.823 

—67.6*15 

364.000 

447.115 

-83.080 


Punjab Including Delhi _ 

4.340,338 

4.459.990 

-119.652 

3.945.923 

4383.718 

-437.795 

(1901—1910). 









1901 


373,460 

372,350 

-H.l l« 

339.067 

354,261 

-15,194 

11812 


461,952 

143,473 

+ 18.479 

418.525 

443,5<8i 

-24.075 

11813 


452,622 

4841,802 

-34,180 

410.240 

498,674 

- 88.434 


1904 • 


436,658 

480,250 

-43.572 

397.371 

506,2044 

- 108.837 


1906 

• • 

467.636 

475,073 

4-8.437 

426,824 

480,135 

-54,311 

1900 


459.329 

374,880 

+ 84.449 

4 18,677 

368.U26 

+ 511.651 

1907 


430,253 

till 7,357 

-207.101 

389.318 

611,372 

222.054 

1908 


430,539 

517.210 

-77.68* 

400.522 

002,9(81 

-102,384! 

19011 


369.694 

326.613 

+43.081 

336,216 

294,470 

+41,74* 


1910 

« • 

449,269 

345.073 

+ BM. 190 

410,103 

324.166 

+ 85.99- 


Punjab 1911-1920 

• • 

4.445.642 

3,662.207 

H 783.435 

4,027.464 

3.398.978 

-» 628,484 


lull 


443.322 

334,240 

+ 109,07*1 

405,(8*4 

315,014 

+89,09* (| 

1912 


458.052 

209.678 

J- 188.374 

418.1(73 

245,888 

+ 172,715) 

1913 


459,417 

304.326 

4 155.091 

418.824 

279.458 

+ 139.366 

1914 


468.243 

318,325 

+ 149.918 

420,763 

299.748 

+127.015 

1915 


446.065 

359.821 

+ 81,134 

402.057 

342.729 

+ 59.328 

1916 


461,540 

309.073 

+ 151,567 

420,(88* 

283.097 

+ I36,301(| 

1917 


439,273 

378,785 

+80,488 

417.460 

354,324 

+ 63,136 

1918 


404.5*15 

797.343 

-392.778 

360,903 

768,217 

—407,3 U 

1919 


413.018 

291.2*91 

+ 121.752 

365,828 

256.84(4 

+ 109.024 

1920 


437.257 

298.444 

+138.813 

.392,61ft 

\ 

253.629 

+138,917 

Punjab 1921 1930 

• 

4.573,820 

3.285.385 

+ 1.288.435 

4.084.866 

2,944,919 

+1,139,947 

1921 


448,694 

332.951 

+115.74.7 

402,908 

285.286 

+ 117,622| 

1922 


425,984 

24 use 

+ 184,748 

380,477 

211,571 

+ 168.906 

1923 


468.186 

328,845 

+ 139.341 

417.401 

3*81,017 

+ 111,384 

1924 


435.765 

457.758 

-21.901 

385.920 

433.268 

—47,348) 

1925 


434.042 

324.123 

+ 109.91S 

388.034 

290,729 

+ 97,305 

1926 


451,428 

392,382 

+59,444* 

|i 403.122 

357,010 

+46.1121 

1927 


457.668 

303.468 

+164.204 

409.688 

259.881 

T I4U,o*i 


1928 


500,397 

270.285 

+ 230,111 

449.533 

236,949 

-f-SlX.O&ll 

1929 


481,885 

310.583 

+ 171.302 

430,033 

279,380 

+ 150.IU53 1 

1930 


469,771 

323,754 

+ 140.017 

417.750 

284.828 

+132,922) 



•87 


•86 

•80 

•87 

•87 

•87 

•87 

•87 

•87 

•87 

•87 

■91 


•88 

•811 

•im 

•181 

•91 


*911 

•ui 

•91 

•92 

•91 

•91 


•01 

•91 

•91 

91 

•91 

•91 

•90 

•91 

■01 

•91 

-91 

•91 

•01 

•91 

-91 

•91 

-91 

•91 

•89 

•80 

•90 


•89 

•90 

•89 

•89 

•89 

•89 

•89 

•90 

•90 

•89 

•89 



88 


'80 

•80 

•86 

•92 

•88 

•88 . 
•88 
•88 
•89 

•18t 

•92 


•87 

•91 

•88 

•91 

•89 

•91 

■96 

•94 

•94 

•96 


•98 


•96 

100 

102 

1-06 

101 


•98 

•95 

■97 

•90 

•94 


•93 


•94 

•91 

•92 

W 

•95 

•92 

*94 

"90 

•88 

•86 

■90 

• 8 «. 

•88 

•93 

•95 

•90 


•91 

•80 

•88 

•90 
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CHAPTER V. 


SEX. 


Reterenea 
to Statistlea. 


93. Proportion of thr him. 93. Sc* at birth, 9*. Maaeulinitv at birth. 95, Female infanticide. 

96. Neglect of female*. 97. Recorded male ami female ileath-rate*. 98. Srj proportion in Xatoral 

Population. 99. Compari»on with other provinces and countries. 100. Sex proportion in different 

localities. 101. Sex proportion in smaller unit*. 102. Sex proportion by religion and localities. 103. 

Sex proportion by caste. 

All the Imperial Table* give the detail of absolute figure* for each sex separately. 

Subsidiary Table I give* the general proportion of the sexes b\ Natural Divisions, districts and states, 
both for the actual and Natural Population for the previous five censuses and proportional figures for actual 
population for the present census. The sex proportion for Natural Population in 1931 by Natural Divisions 
and other smaller units is not available, and only the proportion for the whole Province has been given. 

Subsidiary Table II gives the number of females per l,<>00 males for different ace-periods hv religion at 
each of the last three censuses for the whole Province. 

Subsidiary Table III gives the same information as Table II for each Natural Division. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives the number of femsles per I.OOO male* in certain selected caste* at different 

age-periods, the names of the castes under each main religion being entered in alphabetical order. 

Subsidiary Table V givea the number of births and deaths reported for each sex daring each year since 
1901 for Briliak Territory only, and also contain* the ratio of female to male birth* a* well a* the proportion 
of female to male death* for the same prriod. 

Subsidiary Table VI givea the number of deaths for caeh «*x at different age*, for each year of the 
decade, 1921—30, together with the average number of female deaths per 1,000 male death*. 

Subsidiary Table VII* gives the yearly number of birth* and deaths in the British Territory by sex for 
Hindus, Muslim* and Indian Chria’tian* separately, the term Hindu including Sikhs, Jain*. Ad-Dhannla 
and Buddhists. 

Subsidiary Table VIII give* the proportion of females per I,mm mile* for csih uh*il and state for the 
census of 1931. 

92. In its total population the Punjab lias a particularly small proportion proportion 
of women, there being 2,631.531 more males than females. This peculiar 0,1 
characteristic has given rise to a variety of opinions, and some foreign critics of 
the Indian census have ascribed it to the incompleteness of returns. This 
charge has been refuted on several occasions, but if any fresh proof was needed 
it is furnished by the 1931 census of this Province, which discloses no marked 
variation in the sex proportion in spite of a record intercensal increase in the 
population of both sexes. 

In the margin is given the sex proportion, or the niunber of females 

per 1.000 males, enumerated at 
each census since 1881 for the 
whole Province and its two main 
political divisions. The sex 
proportion at a still earlier 
census, namely that of 1868. was 835 females per 1.000 males or a little 

higher than it is at present. The proportion of females rose steadily 

between 1881 and 1901. but fell considerably in 1911 due to the ravages of 
plague, which were particularly fatal to persons leading an in-door life. The 
proportion improved slightly in 1921 in spite of the influenza epidemic, 

which also took a heavier toll of female lives. The proportion at the 
present census shows a slight increase, more marked in Punjab States 

than in British Territory. 

In the census reports of the past the disparity of the sexes has been ascrib¬ 
ed to female infanticide, the neglect of female children in earlier ages, the high 
rate of mortality due to child bearing, and the neglect of females of advanced 


l*>o*lilv. 

1 

iMHt. 

* 

1891. 

3 

1901. 

4 

1911. 

5 

1 

1921. 1931. 
r, 7 

Punjab 

844 

851 

H.M 

817 

828 831 

Britiah Trrritorv .. 

S48 

855 

858 

818 

830 831 

Punjab State* 

828 

834 

836 

814 

820 832 


•X©w table added. 
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CHAPTER V.—SEX. 


la at Birth. 


ages. Admitting for the moment the effectiveness of all these contributory 
causes, insufficient attention in the past seems to have been paid to the cause 
beyond the control of man, namely, the disparity in the numbers of female and 
male children born. According to the record of births, about half a million 
less girls than boys were born during the last decade in the area under registra¬ 
tion, and yet both the sexes were able to maintain the old proportions.* 

93. The determination of sex at conception, undoubtedly governed by 
some law of nature, is one of those phenomena that have not been completely 
understood or explained. Some theories have been advanced about the males 
preponderating in births during periods following famines or war, and the 
females during periods of prosperity or comparative freedom from disease. 
Though with the present material at our disposal very definite conclusions 
cannot be drawn, yet it will be of interest to examine the conditions over a 
long period to see if they admit of any explanation. In the marginal table the 

figures of recorded births are given by 
sex for the whole period, for which 
statistics are available, the number of 
female births per 1,000 male births 
being also shown. From these figures 
it would appear that from 1881 to 
1900 the proportion of female children 
born was on the increase, and this 
period as we know was for the most 
part comparatively free from disease. 
But when we come to the period 1901 
to 1921, we find that the proportion 
was high and low in the alternate quinquennia. It was high in the compara¬ 
tively healthy quinquennium of 1901 — 1905 but fell during the next, which 
included 1907, the worst year of plague. The proportion of female births 
again rose in the comparatively prosperous period of 1911 — 1915, and declined 
during the next quinquennium, which witnessed the influenza epidemic of 
1918. When we come to the last decade we find that the proportion of female 
births drops even lower than any figures since 1891. This decrease in the 
proportion of female births requires some explanation. Is it due to any increase 
in female infanticide, or any faulty registration ? The former factor will be 
examined briefly in the next paragraph, and as regards the system of registra¬ 
tion, it has if anything improved of late years, particularly in rural areas. 
What then is the reason for the decline in the proportion of female children 
at birth in this Province ? Is not this the result of some law of nature, 
which in order to prevent too rapid a growth of the population of this 
Province has reduced the number of females. Is not this check of nature a 
warning that the Province is becoming over-populated, or at least there is a 
danger of its becoming so in the near future ? The check of nature on the 
population of this country 7 is not a thing unknown. Formerly it used to 
operate in the form of famines or epidemics, but since man has to a great 
extent subdued both of these agents by his engineering or medical skill, the 
check seems to have become operative in another direction. 


Tiu. 

1 

Record en 

Births. 

N'umler a 
females 
per 1.0*0 
males. 

4 

Males. 

2 

Femalea. 

3 

1881—1885. 

1,962.661 

1,700,387 

866 

1888—181)0. 

1.967,692 

1,707,263 

86m 

1891—181)5. 

1.934,50:? 

1,736,726 

898 

1898—1900. 

2,114.495 

1,932,037 

914 

1001—1905. 

2.192.234 

1,991,027 

18>S 

1906—1910. 

2.148,084 

1,954,896 

9?>1 

1911—1915. 

2.318,349 

2.116.403 

913 

1916—1920. 

2,228.293 

2.005,451 

9C4) 

1921—1925. 

2.212,671 

1,974,740 

892 

1926—1930. 

2.361.149 

2,110.126 

894 


•Area under registration includes all tlx- British districts excluding the cantonments and Biloch Trana- 
frontier Tract of the I)era Ghaii Khan District. . 
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*J4. Most authorities are agreed that males preponderate at the time of 
birth all the world over ; see for instance, in the marginal table the proportion 

of sex at birth in England and Wales, 
where the number of females in all ages 
is in excess of males ; but whereas in 
some other countries males are soon 
outstripped by females who have a 
smaller death-rate, especially at earlier 
ages, in this Province as we shall 
presently see, males always remain 
more numerous though the number of 
deaths among both sexes at the earliest ages is appalling. It is also generally 
agreed that at the time of the first birth the child is more often male than 
female. The results of a special enquiry (described at length in Chapter VI) 
made at this census for obtaining more reliable data to support or negative 


this belief are given in the table below. 






Number of 


Religion. 

Cla»K. 

Number of 

Number of 

female* lirat 

Number of caaoa 

female* limt born. 

male* limt born. 

born per 1,000 

male* first born. 

examined. 






1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 



I 

0.548 

11,810 

822 

22,281 

Hindu 


II 

11,722 

11.840 

7»0 

28,176 



III 

1,814 

2,228 

814 

4,310 


1 

.iv 

7.22A 

8,881 

814 

17,078 



ri 

348 

717 

764 

1,307 

Sikh 


a 

<1.80? 

8.915 

763 

16,335 


i 

in 

818 

#63 

848 

1,861 


1 

L iv 

1.471 

1,949 

755 

3,552 



r \ 

1.408 

1,771 

793 

3,328 

Muslim 


ii 

10,920 

26,023 

766 

48,429 


■< 

mi 

4,072 

5.202 

783 

9,700 



LLX 

5,788 

7,488 

770 

13.979 


The names of the classes shown in the above table together with the 


castes included in each are as follows :— 


England and Wain. 


Yuan. 

1 

Births (000’a OwiTTEn). 

Proportion 
of female* 
per 1,000 
male*. 

4 

yu\tm. 

2 

Female*. 

3 

1901-1005. 

2.390 

2,305 

904 

1906.1910. 

2.345 

2.260 

IHM 

1911-1915. 

2.205 

2,124 

963 

1916-1920. 

1.929 

1.837 

952 


Masculinity 
at Birth. 


/. — Intellectual and Commercial Claeses 
, • 

Brahman Aggarwal 
Khatri Sheikh 

Arora Khoja, otc. 


III. — Working and Artisan Classes : — 

Chhimba Kashmiri .Tarkhan 

Dani Kumhar Tell 

Dhobi Lobar Sonar, etc. 

IV. —Backward Claws including Depressed : — 


11.—Agricultural Classes .'— 


Ahir 
Aram 
A wan 


Biloch 

Gujjar 

Jat 


Kamboh 

Mali 

Moo 


Pathan 

Rajput 

Saini 


Mehtam 
Sa y ad 
etc. 


Haw aria 

Cbamar 

Chuhra 

Pag! and Koli 

Dumna 

Faqir 

Ghofi 


Kami 
Jhiwar 
•I ulahn 
Moohi 
Kahar 
Mrgh 

Mi ran i 


Maohhi 

Mussalli 

Xai 

Od 

Pakhiwara. etc. 


It will be seen that in all religions and classes males preponderate at the 
first birth. Among different religions the proportion of females varies with the 
class. The figures of females first born are smaller among Sikhs than in other 
religions, and the highest proportion among them is claimed by artisans. 
Among Hindus and Muslims the highest proportion of females first born is to 
be found in the intellectual classes and the least among the agricultural classes. 
Of the other two classes, the artisans have a higher proportion than the back¬ 
ward classes. 

We may now examine the sex proportion at birth in urban and rural 
areas. The actual figures of births recorded in the British Territory during the 

last two quinquennia in the 
two areas are given in the 
margin. The magnitude of the 
figures gives them a special 
value, and I think we will 
be perfectly safe in basing 




Hutu*. 

Female* 


Locality. 



per 1,000 


Males. 

Females. 

males. 

Rural 

| 1921—25 

1,993,823 

1,775,459 

890 

• * \ 1926—30 

2,113,582 

1,886,549 

893 

Urban 

l 1921—25 

218,848 

199,281 

911 

•• i 1926— 30 

247.567 

223,577 

003 


Birth* In 
Urban and 
Rural Areas. 
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Female 
I ulantlelde. 


our conclusions on them. We find that in urban areas proportionately more 
females are born than in rural areas. The urban areas being more prosperous 
than the rural, it might be safe to deduce that prosperity results in more 
female births and poverty in more male births, and perhaps the law of nature 
requires that the families with a smaller income and engaged in occupations of 
a more strenuous type shoidd have a larger number of earners. 

1)5. It was remarked by my predecessor of the 1911 census that “ female 
infanticide, which evidently prevailed to a considerable extent at the time of 
annexation of this Province, has dwindled down to insignificance ; that wherever 
it now exists it is confined to individual families, or groups of families and that 
its extent is not sufficient to influence the proportion of sexes in any particular 
caste or locality as a whole, much less, that of any caste or religion in the whole 
Province.’’ * 


District. 


1,000 M alk-s a mono 
•Sikh-Jats. 


toil. 


1021. 


10 . 11 . 


The subject was dealt with in a note at the end of Chapter VI of the 1911 
Report, and the main conclusion arrived at has been cited above. Undoubtedly 
the conditions have further unproved since 1911 as is evidenced by the figures in 
xmn or Kkmam:s to the margin which show the proportion of 

Sikh-Jat females of all ages to 1,000 males 
in the four districts where the sinister 
practice was believed to be most prevalent. 
The figures of Hindu Rajputs of Kangra 
have also improved from 947 in 1911 to 958 
in 1921 and 952 in 1931. The reason for the 
drop in the 1931 figures, as compared to those of 1921, has already been 
hinted at more than once, namely, the return home of numerous males 
employed formerly in the Army. 

The record of births does not give separately the figures for Hindus and 
Sikhs, and therefore no evidence about the existence of the practice can be 
adduced from that record. I, however, got hold of the enumeration books of 
certain Sikh villages in the Districts of Ludhiana and Ferozepore. notorious in 


Lahore 

KCTOROpolT 
.) ullundur 
Ludhiana 


tun 

7+4 

666 

TO? 


7U 

757 

os:. 

714 



Village. 


I. 


I. 

»_ 

3. 

4. 
ft. 
«. 

7. 

8. 


(LudJtiaNa DiMriel). 

OU 

Gujjarn-nl 
Latton 
Xarangrral 
Raipur • • 

Ballon al .. 

(yrrnztvaTt O i Oriel). 

Ratta Khere 
•Tang 

Fatehgarh Pantur 
I'liak Mohrana .. 
Karhenaln 

Fenweual Manual Singh 
Chuga Kalan .. 
Bharana 


figures of Sikh 
girls aged 
under 10 and 
of married fe¬ 
males aged 
1 5 — 40 enume¬ 
rated in those 
villages. The 
proportions 
thus indicated 
are not much 
at variance 

_ with those 

obtaining in other places, the ratio of such female children to married females 
aged 15—40 for the whole Province being 92 per cent. 


Married 
female* 
aged 15 — 4°. 

Girl* 

aged O—10. 

3 

Number of 

girl* per 

100 

married 

female*. 

4 

281 

211 

75 

268 

162 

72 

261 

183 

70 

226 

156 

<10 

156 

130 

83 

83 

75 

00 

18 

i» 

106 

111 

34 

04 

10 

7 

70 

20 

13 

65 

. 5 

3 

00 

12 

12 

ion 

. 6 

4 

07 

102 

48 

47 


• Punjab l^ntuB Report, 1911, page 23*** 
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The number of females per 1.000 males in these villages is compared in the 

marginal table 
with the cor- 
r e s pondi ng 
figures f o r 
1011, and an 
all-round im¬ 
provement is 
noticeable, the 
existing larger 
number o f 
women being 
partly due to 
casual migra¬ 
tion of women 
from other 
places, most, 
of whom have 
been taken in 
marriage by 
the male resi¬ 
dents of those 


Village. 

I 

Vturkr up Sikh-.(at Females 

PER 1.04HJ Males. 

lull. 

2 

1031. 

3 


(I.uiikiana Ditlriet). 





1. 

Oil 

•• 

•• 

.771 

70# 


Oqjjamal 

•• 

" 

770 

#08 

3. 

(.Alton 



653 

884 

4. 

Xarangual 


• • 

nan 

HHTi 

5. 

Raipur 



740 

#03 

o. 

Rallowal 


•• 

748 

#32 


(Frmzrpnrt Itirtrirt) 





1. 

lUttn (thorn . . 

.. 

.. 

651 

812 

2. 

Jimp 

.. 

•• 

ns7 

882 

% 

3. 

Fatehgarh J'antur 

• • 


8.7| 

824 

4. 

ChttW Mehrann .. 

•• 

•• 

32# 

710 

0. 

KtrhmU 


• • 

773 

742 

6. 

Fornaownl Hangul Singh 


• 

028 

88# 

7. 

Chug* Knlnn 


• • 

MS 

7#:i 

8. 

Bharsna 

•• 

•• 

.78# 

737 


villages. 


The sex proportion for Sikh.fats according to this census and that of 

1921, worked 
out from 
the figures in 
compilation 
registers, i s 
reprod u ced 
in the margin 
by tahsils for 
the four 
districts men¬ 
tioned above. 
It is not pos¬ 
sible to give 
the figures for 


District ami Tahsil. 

1 

1931. 

2 

!#2I. 

3 

Di*triet ami Tahsil, 

1 

(931. 

2 

(#21. 

3 

t.utikiann •. 

747 

734 

Frrazrport 

• • 

794 

757 

Ludhiana 

770 

732 

Ferozcpore 

•• 

750 

743 

Jagraon 

743 

790 

Zir* 

•• 

785 

755 

Samrala . • 

079 

043 

Moga 

•• 

833 

767 




Muktaar 

-• 

787 

751 



• 

Far ilk a 


741 

746 

Julhod'ir .. 

74# 

08-7 





Jullundur 

82 i 

70# 

l.ahart 

•• 

780 

714 

N'akodar 

72.7 

06# 

l.ahorr 

• • 

720 

008 

Phillaur 

710 

071 

Chunian 

• • 

798 

721 

Xnwa nahahr 

73# 

087 

Kaanr 

•• 

800 

73# 


Proportion oj frmaln oqtd 0 — 10 to 1.000 main agrtt 0 — 10. 


earlier censuses. The figures quoted show an improvement almost every¬ 
where, though 
the proportion 
of female 
children t o 
boys in these 
districts j s 
even now 
smaller among 
Sikhs than 


District. 

1 

Hindu. 

2 

Sikh. 

3 

Jain. 

4 

Muslim. 

5 

Christian. 

0 

Ludhiana 

900 

832 

1,016 

931 

948 

Jullundur 

891 

831 

785 

938 

881 

Feroieporr 

908 

881 

9.72 

950 

830 

Lahore 

883 

8S2 

1,021 

909 

854 


among other religions as indicated by the table lower in the margin. 
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Bailee t ol 
raraala*. 


Age-period. 

1 

Proportion of 
female* per 
1,000 main. 

2 

Age-period. 

1 

Proportion of 
female* per 

1,000 male*. 

2 

0—1 

078 

25—30 

817 

1—2 

981 

30—35 

773 

2—3 

971 

35—40 

784 

3—4 

9-19 

40 — 45 

800 

4—3 

916 

45—50 

769 

0—5 

959 

50—55 

766 

5—10 

859 

55—60 

744 

10—15 

814 

00 —(^5 • • 

737 

15—20 

820 

1 05—70 • • 

695 

20—25 

848 

' 70 and over 

771 


96. The question of neglect of females would be best studied by a com¬ 
parison of the number of females with the number of males at given ages. The 
figures of age, as was pointed out in the last Chapter, are, however, full of 
serious errors due to mis-statement. In the same Chapter was also explained 
the attempt made as well as the measure of success attained at this census to 
free the figures as far as possible from those errors. The errors still existing is 
probably in ages 15 — 20 or thereabouts, which generally contain the greatest 
amount of mis-statement. The proportion of females per 1,000 males at different 
ages is giveu in the table in the margin and the graph below it illustrates the 

same, a curve therein 
showing the propor¬ 
tion in accordance 
with the recorded 
statistics of birth. By 
a glance at these pro¬ 
portions we find that 
the females aged 0—5 
compared to males of 
the same age are as 
959 : 1,000. Thus the 
proportion is higher 
than the proportion 
at birth, which as we 
noticed was 894 per 
thousand. This varia¬ 
tion in the proportion 
signifies one of the two 
things, viz., either the 
record of female births 
is more defective 
than that of males, 
or that mules die at 
a greater rate than 
females up to the age 
of 5. Though there 
would seem to be 

Sombrr of trmnl" p*r miU' of mala al diffennl aft • togtlkrr ynlk . 

quinquatfial »<t proportion bftvttn rtcordrd births of bath *n". SOniC detect U1 t h e 

recording of female births, the high death-rate among males below 5 is borne 
out by the death-rates, published by the Public Health Department and 
reproduced in Subsidiary Table IX to Chapter IV. 

The proportion in the next quinquennial age-period drops to 859 per 1.000 
males as against 892 per 1.000, the ratio at the time of the birth of these girls. 
It would thus appear that in ages 5 — 10 girls die at a greater rate than 
boys. This fact is also borne out by the published death-rates. Female children 
suffered particularly more than male children during the plague epidemic of 
1924, and the general death-rate is also higher among girls mainly because 
they stay at home while their brothers spend much time out-doors. 

The proportion of femules at ages 10 — 15 is 814 per 1,000 males as opposed 
to 900 for these girls at the time of birth. The proportion at this quinquennium 
is even lower than that for the last quinquennium, being partly due to the return 
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of age as 10 or 12 in cases where the girl is unmarried and its jumping to 
20 or so if she is married and especially if she has got a baby or two. Small as 
the proportion in this age-group is it is higher than the proportion for the corres : 
ponding age-period at last census, which was only 750. The age figures then 
were unsmoothed and the plumping at 15 went into the next higher age- 
group. 

The next age-group of 15—-20 is the one in which the great majority of 
girls get married (as we shall see in the next Chapter), and during which the 
mortality due to early child-bearing is considerable. The proportion of females 
to 1,000 males in this age-period is no more than 820 as against 013 at birth. 
This, however, is a little higher than the proportion at ages 10—-15, and as 
already explained is mainly due to the return of ages as 20 or so on the part of 
young mothers, some of whom as a matter of fact belong to the earlier 
age-period. This plumping is so much in evidence that it seems even to wipe 
out the effect of higher death-rate due to child-birth. The female death-rate 
for this age-period is about 4 per millc higher than that of males as shown 
in the Subsidiary Table referred to above. 

The proportion in ages 20—25 is greater than for ages 15—20, being 848, 
and seems in this as well as all the succeeding age-periods to be affected by migra¬ 
tion. There is an excess of female immigration over emigration, though for both 
the sexes taken together the result is quite the other way (as noticed in Chapter 
III). To take the actual figures there were 273,982 Punjab-born women, enu¬ 
merated in the other provinces or states of India, while 319,544 born in 
other provinces or states were enumerated in this Province. The bulk of this 
migration is, as observed in Chapter III, of the casual type, and the majority of 
the women concerned would naturally be 20 or above. This leads us to the ques¬ 
tion of the proportion of the sexes in the purely province-born, or in other words 
the “ Natural Population ” of the Province. We shall deal with this subject 
in a subsequent paragraph, confining our attention for the present to the study 
of the sex proportion in higher ages. 

In the remaining age-periods the proportion of females to 1,000 males 
goes on decreasing with the exception of the periods, 40—15 and 70 and over, 
though even in these it does not approach anything like the figures of the propor¬ 
tion at birth or during youth. The reason for this variation seems to be the 
comparatively large number of women returning ages 40—45 as a final 
effort to appear young. The reason for the large number returned at older 
ages (70 and over) is the over statement of age to hide premature senility or 
t-o claim the respect due to old age. This latter tendency would automatically 
operate to reduce the number and consequently the proportion in ages imme¬ 
diately preceding the age-group 70 and over. The sudden drop in the propor¬ 
tion at ages 30—35 is due to the popidarity of these ages among males and not 
particularly to any increase in female mortality. 

Thus we find that with the exception of certain age-groups, pointed out 
above, the proportion of females goes on decreasing till it becomes markedly 
lower than the proportion at birth. The deaths among males continue at 
different ages and at different rates, and the reduction in the proportion notice¬ 
able among females is attributable to varying rates of mortality among 
them at different periods of life due more or less to causes peculiar to their 


sex. 
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Recorded 
Male and 
Female 
Death-rates. 


# 


97. The number of deaths by sex and age for the last ten years are given in 
Subsidiary Table IX at the end of Chapter IV. If we calculate the rate of death 
for both sexes after equalizing their population, we find that the average death- 


Age. 

1 

Female deaths 
per 1,000 
male deaths. 

2 

Age. 

1 

Female deaths 
per 1,000 
male deaths. 

2 

rates for males and 
females at different 
ages bear the ratios 





to each other, shown 

0-1 

968 

20-30 

1,154 

in the marginal 

1—5 

980 

30—*0 

1.200 

table. The popula- 





tion by age is taken 

5—10 

1.083 

40—30 

1.043 

from the figures in 





the 1921 tables. We 

10—15 

1,250 

30 60 

1.000 

find that compara- 

13—SO 

1.267 

60 and oTer 

1.082 

tively fewer females 





than males die up 


to the age of 5, but from then onwards females die at a greater rate 
except in the case of those aged 50—60, when the proportion becomes equal. 
Comparatively the greatest mortality among females is found in the age- 
periods, 10—15 and 15—20, mainly because these comprise the periods of first 
confinements. There is thus nothing surprising about the result. The 
matter for surprise, however, is that there should be such a large number of 
deaths among females aged 10—15. The only possible explanation is that in 
many cases girls below 15 begin to bear children and the rate of mortality 
among them due to this cause is enormous. Beyond this an opinion, based 
on these death-rates, need not be hazarded as the ages, rec orded at the time 
of death, are probably full of errors and plumping to a greater extent than 
even our unsmoothed age returns. The recorder of deaths is not in the same 
position as the census enumerator to ascertain the correct age, much less to use 
his discretion in the matter, and in fact his information is worse than second 
hand. 


Sex Propor¬ 
tion in 
Natural 
Population. 




98. In the last paragraph we referred to the sex proportion at ages 20—25 
and subsequent age-periods as having been affected by immigration. The trend 
of the argument was that the higher proportion of females at these ages was due 
to the influx of females into the Province from outside. That a large number 
of females are brought to the Province by returning emigrants is well-known and 
is traceable to a certain extent in the tables of “ birth-place ” and “ mother- 
tongue,” though the persons concerned would naturally try to hide their 
identity by not disclosing their birth-place and mother-tongue if their presence 
in the locality is the result of shady transactions as is sometimes the case. 
Such immigration, however, is negligible when compared to the casual im- 
mTgration from across the Jumna and the southern border adjoining Rajputana. 
We should thus expect to find a still smaller proportion of females in the 
Natural Population of the Punjab, when all foreign-bom females are 
excluded, than in its actual population and such in fact is the case. The 
proportion of females per 1,000 males in the Natural Population is 823 or 8 per 
thousand less than in the actual population. 


Comparison 
with other 
Province* 
and Countries. 


99. After having referred to the sex proportion at birth and discussed 
its subsequent variation and the causes responsible therefor, we can profitably 
turn to the sex proportion of certain Indian provinces and foreign countries. 
A more intimate knowledge of the conditions obtaining in some of these may 
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Females per 1,000 Malts. 


help the reader to form his own opinion as to the causes of the disparity. The 

table in the margin 
compares the number 
of females per 1,000 
males in this Province 
with the corresponding 
figures of certain other 
Indian provinces and 
some foreign countries. 
It will be seen that 


ProTince. 

1 

1031. 

2 

Foreign Countries (year ol last census). 

3 

Punjab .. 

S'. W. F. Province .. 

831 

England and Wales (1931) 

1.087 


France(1921) 

1,083 

United Province* 

906 

Holland (1930) .. 

1,012 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,008 

Germany (1925) .. 

Japan (1930) .. .. 

1.067 

Bengal .. 

924 

990 

Burma 

958 

Turkey (1927) 

United State# ol America (1930) 

1.079 

Madras 

1,025 

976 

Bombay 

Central Province# 

Central India Agency 

909 

1,000 

948 

Australia (1921) .. 

987 

Rajputana 

908 




of the major Indian provinces the Punjab has the smallest proportion of 
females. The sex proportion in India seems to increase as we move to the 
east or to the south. Perhaps the preponderance of males in the Punjab 
is due to its peculiar requirements, the land of five rivers not far removed from 
the Passes in the North-West being admittedly the gateway and sword-hand of 
India. 


Turning to the figures of foreign countries we find a large excess of females 
over males in European countries. We know that in these very countries the 
birth-rate has been declining of late. There is also present a contributory 
cause in the form of male emigration. 

The number of females in Japan 4 is fairly equal to males and the pro¬ 
portion would be lower and something akin to that obtaining in India, if all 
the Japanese males were to stay at home. Japan has had a phenomenal rise in 
population in the last fifty years, and there is a great pressure of the popula¬ 
tion on its resources, resulting in the well-known efforts of the Japanese to 
found colonies in Manchuria. The poorer countries with a large natural increase 
would thus appear to have a fewer number of females. The sex proportion in 
countries such as the United States of America and Australia is, of course, 
greatly affected by the large amount of male immigration. 


Females per 1,000 Malts. 


100. The proportion of the sexes is not uniform in the various parts of 

this Province, as is evidenced 
by the figures in the margin. 
The proportion of women 
is highest in the cooler Hima¬ 
layan Natural Division, where 
there is always the smallest 
natural increase. It is smallest 


Natural Division. 

1931. 

1021 . 

1911. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Punjab 

831 

8i8 

817 

Himalayan 

906 

907 

901 

Sub-Himalayan 

847 

852 

827 

North-West Dry Ares 

831 

827 

825 

Indo-Gangetic Plain West 

813 

805 

795 


in the Indo-Gangetic Plain West, which has large urban areas, and if the popula¬ 
tion of the cities of Lahore and Amritsar and the towns of Jullundur, Feroze- 
pore, Ludhiana and Gujranwala, all situated in this division, is excluded, the 
proportion in the remaining area will rise from 813 to 830. The proportion 
in the North-West Dry Area is surprisingly high for a tract, which has a great 
amount of immigration, indicating that the immigrants consist of fairly equal 
numbers of both sexes. The fact that the female proportion in this tract has 
an upward tendency points to the permanent nature of the immigration. This 
of course is natural as immigrants are for the most part agriculturists, who 
from the very nature of the industry must remain on the land, which they 
cultivate. The proportion in the Sub-Himalayan Division is lower only than 
that in the Himalayan, but is no doubt affected to a certain extent by emigra¬ 
tion which reduces the number of males. 


Se* Propor¬ 
tion In 
Different 
Localities. 
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S«x Propor¬ 
tion in 
Smaller 
Units. 


101. The sex proportion for the districts and states is in- keeping with 
the proportion obtaining in the Natural Divisions, in which they are situated, 
though large urban areas irrespective of locality have the effect of reducing the 
proportion of females. The figures for each district and state are given in 
Subsidiary Table I at the end of this Chapter, but a clear idea of the propor¬ 
tion of females may be obtained from the map below, which shows the sex 
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proportion by isopleths. The figures of tahsils have been used in order better 
to co-ordinate the results as district averages are sometimes not, a true index of 
the conditions prevalent in the different parts. The population of the three 
cities, Lahore, Amritsar and Multan, and the towns of Rawalpindi anti Sialkot 
(including cantonments) has been excluded to remove the extreme effect of 
urbanization. 
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Natural Divisions as 


well as British Territory and Punjab States for the censuses of 1031 and 
1021. The proportion of women among Muslims is the highest, as it was in 1021, 
though it has decreased in all Natural Divisions except the North-West Dr}’ 
Area. Hindus follow next, and their proportion has risen in all Natural Divi¬ 


sions, while Christians in spite of the comparatively larger number of European 
males come third. The Sikhs have the smallest number of females, but their 
proportion is greater than in 1021 in all Divisions. The proportion of Hindus 
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is highest in the Himalayan Division, which is almost exclusively a Hindu 
tract. The number of Sikh and Muslim females in this Division is particularly 
low, indicating that the followers of these religions are for the greater part 
immigrants, who have left their womenfolk behind. On the other hand the 
presence of a large proportion of Christian females is mainly due to permanent 
Indian Christian population of hill resorts and also to the fact that the families 
of British soldiers serving in outlying and exposed places on the North-Western 
frontier remain at some hill-stations in the Punjab during the winter. 

In the Kub-Himalayan Division the proportion of females is compara¬ 
tively higher among the prevailing religions, namely, Hindu, Muslim and 
Sikh. Here the proportion of the Christians is considerably affected by the 
large excess in the number of European males over females. The proportion 
among Europeans is 334 females to 1,000 males in the Province und 315 in the 
Sub-Himalayan Division. 

In the Indo-Gangetic Plain and the North-West Dry Area, the propor¬ 
tion has risen in all religions except in the former Division among Muslims. 
For the proportion of sexes among these religions by age-periods for the whole 
Province and each Natural Division reference may be made to Subsidiary 
Tables II and III at the end of this Chapter. 

103. Just as the sex proportion varies In various localities and religions, 
so it does in the case of different castes or tribes. Subsidiary Table IV at the 
end of this Chapter shows the proportion of females per 1,000 males for the 
main castes und for each religion, to which they belong, and at different 
age-periods. For facility of reference the proportion for the population of all 
ages for the most numerous castes as well as the four main criminal tribes 

are given in the margin. 
The Kanets, who are 
found chiefly in the 
Kangra District of the 
Himalayan Division, have 
the highest proportion, 
i.e., 941 females per 1,000 
males. The Dagi and 
Koli, another Himalayan 
tribe, shows the next 
highest proportion of 029. 
Bawarias. who arc a 
criminal tribe, show the 
high proportion of 920 
females to 1,000 males, but this figure is to some extent unreal as many of the 
adult males of this caste abscond from their homes in order to escape the 
provisions of the Criminal Tribes Act and when enumerated would be careful 
not to return their real caste. Awans with a large number of males serving 
away from home, in the Army or the Police, and the itinerant Mirasi, many 
of whose males are often absent from their homes for considerable periods 
on professional trips and if questioned in remote places by a census enumera¬ 
tor would more often than not return their caste as Quraishi. show the next 
highest proportion of 871. The Aroras, a trading and commercial class, 
have a comparatively high proportion of females, i.e., 865. 

Of all the plain-dwellers, the Jain Aggarwals have the highest proportion 
of females, i.e., 910. For the caste Agganval as a whole the proportion drops to 
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853, which is nearly equal to that of Aroras. Of all the castes, the Agganval has 
the largest proportionate number of widows, as will be noticed in the next Chap¬ 
ter, and the smallest proportion of children under 10, and the same is the 
case with the entire Jain community. This points to the conclusion that the 
comparatively lesser fertility of women gives them a greater chance of surviv¬ 
ing. Another caste with a fairly high proportion of females is the prolific 
Kamboh, which has increased during the last decade by 20'69 per cent. A 
Kamboh is a hardworking and prosperous agriculturist and as the doctrine 
of the survival of the fittest holds good he will have enough room to expand. 

Among the other castes the case of Kurnhar with 850 females per 1,000 
males is of some interest. The male Kurnhar is often absent from his home, 
plying mules and donkeys on hire in distant places. Numerous Kumhars of 
sub-montane and neighbouring districts are found in the hill-tracts carrying on 
their animals, food stuffs and other commodities such as salt, tobacco, gur and 
molasses, for sale to hillmen. Returning home they bring, for selling in their 
own locality or making presents to their relatives, walnuts, soap-nuts, medi¬ 
cinal herbs, etc. In the villages situated in the lower ranges of the Hima¬ 
layas they barter common salt from the plains for bers (a kind of wild berry). 

Turning now to the castes, which have a very small proportion of females, 
we find that the criminal tribe of Harnis has the lowest proportion of 690 
females per 1,000 males. Unlike Bawarias the members of this tribe seem 
mostly to have taken to agriculture and are living in certain colony estates 
on the Lower Bari Doab, where they are under the supervision of the 
Criminal Tribes Department. The males cannot absent themselves from 
their homes even for short periods. That the proportion of children among 
Harnis is the biggest among all tribes will be seen from Subsidiary Table 
IV to Chapter IV. The excessive number of births by itself would cause com¬ 
paratively greater mortality among women, a fact which partly accounts for 
their small proportion. The Harnis are at the same time among the poorest 
people of the Province, and this would show that there is some connection 
between poverty and prolific ness. 

Hindu Faqirs also show a dearth of females. They are not really a 
caste but usually members of certain orders, who often take a vow of celibacy. 
Among Muslims, however, Faqir is an agricultural and professional caste in 
the Eastern Pimjab, and the proportion of 794 is fairly high considering that 
some male Muslim beggars would naturally be included in the figures. 

The low proportion of females among Kashmiris is due to the influx 
of male labourers, who visit the plains in winter. • 

The proportion of females among Sheikhs is small because of the medley 
of tribes and races included in the term “ Sheikh.” Every Muslim, who is 
not sure of his caste or origin, or is anxious to hide it because of its inferiority, 
would return himself as Sheikh. 

The proportion of females among Jats has always been low. The figures 
for the past three censuses are given in the margin, and indicate a steady in¬ 
crease. In the days gone by the paucity of females 
U '■ was attributable partly to female infanticide, which 
-65 appears to be a thing of the past, and the figures 
_ may be taken as representing normal conditions. 

Among the Pathans there are 809 females per 1,000 males. This pro¬ 
portion would certainly be higher if Afghan labourers and traders, who visit 
the Province in winter, could be excluded. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

General proportion of the Sexes by Natural Divisions, Districts and States for six censuses. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL 

Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by religions at 
each of the last three censuses. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by religions 
and Natural Divisions. (Census of 1931). 
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82<i 929 

869 

828 

041 

10—15 

• • 

, . 

A0?i 891 

779 

902 

825 

800 

907 

15—20 


• . 

756 781 

751 

886 

806 

831 

985 

20—25 

• . 

• . 

794 801 

766 

915 

813 

770 

1.022 

25—30 


• « 

775} 786 

700 

887 

772 

731 

932 

Total 0 -30 

• • 

• • 

840. 841 

809 

920 

855 

436 

9 ; 0 

30—40 

• • 

• . 

733 

756 

746 

831 

757 

756 

S34 

40—50 

• • 

a « 

776 

702 

789 

808 

779 

818) 

793 

50—60 


• . 

733 

742 

750 

7'.*l 

762 

742 

7 44 

(50 and over 

• • 

• . 

734\ 732 

735 

932 

733 

726 

783 

30 and over 

. . 

. . 

7.57 

752 

757 

828 

760 

761 

803 

Total all aces Actual population 


813 

812 

790 

895 

825 

814 

906 





SUB-liiXALAVAX. 






14 

15 

16 17 

l> 

10 

SO 


Himalayas. 


1.006 

1,030 

1,071 

1.059 

1.010 

1.034 

044 

010 

999 

MM7, 

956 

9S0 

871 

806 

753 

793 

818 

917 


A 

£ 

10 

1,088 

914 

902 

880 

902 

942 

885 

864 

802 

742 

021 

*/4, 

563 

523 

548; 

580 

552 

717 


a 

►v 

II 

1.200 
400 
1.4 00 
1,000 
833 
8 75 
870 
1.167 
923 
500 

813 

624 

1*083 

546 

760 

692 

774 


B 


J 

£ 

t 


*- 13 

- 1- 

940 774 

96 9 906 

1.02 7 92 7 

1.04/0 1,036 


953 

97 

909 

861 

761 

693 

602 

807 

588 

6445 

562 

688 

576 

726 


863 

808 

951 

1,009 

1,198 

1.213 

902 

7.026 

790 

<160 

698 

1.0417 

765 

900 


1—2 

2—3 


1)by Atuu. 

23 24 


4— 5 

Total 0 5 

5— 10 
10—15 
15—20 
20—25 
25-30 

Total 0 30 
30—to 
40—50 
50—64) 

60 and over 
30 and over 

Total all ages Actual population 

^ aT * > — Proportion lor Natural population cannot bo calculated at Ibis census a* figures 0 / migrant* for Natural 
Divi»ion* are not avaiUUo. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Number of females p«r 1,000 males for certain selected castes and tribes at different 

ages. (Census 1931 1 


6 

Y 

I 

Caith. 


.All 

2 

Ni hhkk or Females ni 1.000 Males. 

O—O 7—13 14—16 17—23 24—43 

3 4 5 6 7 

T3 

e *i 

^ o 

8 


HINDU 









i 

Aggarwal 


849 

974 

879 

833 

846 

791 

797 

4 

Ahir .. 


811 

940 

803 

099 

831 

779 

*56 

3 

Aror* 


868 

985 

910 

788 


835 

766 

4 

Bawaria 


906 

053 

948 

961 

977 

858 

772 

5 

Brahman .. 


823 

901 

857 

748 

825 

783 

768 

6 

Chamar 


80S 

08.’. 

838 

841 

917 

856 

74ft 

7 

Chhimba 

, , 

.149 

1.082 

902 

941 

817 

763 

n> 

8 

Chuhra 


833 

959 

839 

776 

863 

827 

097 

t» 

Dagiand Koli 

a . 

920 

1.040 

850 

937 

1,071 

938 

806 

10 

Dhobi 

a a 

791 

938 

851 

808 

$18 

719 

060 

11 

Kaqir 

a . 

514 

770 

682 

482 

655 

432 

388 

12 

Gujjar 


77 2 

901 

750 

088 

•721 

770 

734 

13 

Jat 


813 

952 

830 

753 

785 

799 

722 

14 

Jhiwar .. 


M3S 

940 

865 

801 

8*4 

793 

71ft 

IS 

Jul. ha 


856 

904 

882 

835 

987 

831 

700 

10 

Kami,oh 


819 

900 

884 

757 

851 

793 

701 

17 

Kan-t 


812 

912 

885 

749 

739 

767 

785 

IN 

Khatri 


939 

1,045 

877 

873 

1,036 

971 

*29 

19 

Kum bar 


854 

070 

816 

792 

917 

820 

802 

20 

lx>har 


86* 

903 

870 

843 

851 

858 

773 

21 

Mochi 


493 

798 

540 

406 

455 

359 

493 

22 

Nai 


818 

948 

840 

768 

839 

811 

700 

23 

Kajput 


789 

929 

813 

763 

809 

744 

726 

24 

Katbi 


994 

1.030 

960 

1.032 

1,237 

1,000 

848 

25 

Saini 


819 

973 

830 

762 

805 

800 

736 

26 

Sanni 


823 

937 

864 

810 

843 

784 

693 

27 

Sonar 


842 

926 

853 

806 

866 

806 

793 

28 

Tarkhan .. 


358 

979 

848 

806 

910 

859 

733 


SIKH 









1 

Arora .. 


847 

910 

856 

743 

835 

876 

730 

2 

Bawaria 


936 

1.107 

1.0413 

1,217 

843 

858 

747 

3 

Itrahman 


678 

827 

795 

743 

608 

620 

609 

4 

Chamar 


822 

963 

821 

771 

828 

806 

716 

6 

Chhimba 


823 

960 

863 

765 

829 

773 

769 

0 

Chuhra .. 


841 

914 

781 

816 

872 

846 

790 

7 

I’aqir 


413 

914 

666 

514 

539 

335 

283 

8 

Gujjar 


852 

919 

847 

763 

869 

900 

762 

9 

■lat .. 


787 

885 

703 

722 

734 

729 

713 

10 

Jhiwar 


880 

* 955 

830 

825 

907 

908 

816 

11 

lul.ha 


340 

900 

804 

748 

1,068 

760 

704 

12 

Kamboh 


877 

937 

883 

923 

925 

807 

766 

13 

Khatri 


880 

959 

915 

938 

854 

b;*6 

764 

14 

Ktimhar 


816 

831 

768 

750 

7*9 

835 

884 

15 

l.ohar .. 


369 

952 

804 

770 

912 

958 

771 

10 

Nai 


801 

932 

826 

804 

741 

779 

737 

17 

Kajput 


7 75 

873 

815 

489 

614 

976 

632 

18 

Sami 


856 

910 

839 

911 

838 

908 

76© 

19 

Sunar 


864 

000 

SOI 

855 

867 

851 

787 

20 

Tarkhan 


303 

898 

798 

786 

800 

787 

742 


MUSl.lM 









1 

Ahir 


849 

936 

858 

928 

636 

959 

769 

2 

Araio 


S30 

940 

844 

747 

9001 

76ti 

760 

3 

Awan .. 


871 

028 

852 

733 

9*13 

899 

812 

4 

Uilo-.h .. 


829 

924 

787 

672 

884 

867 

707 

5 

Chhimba 


861 

948 

840 

891 

828 

894 

745 

0 

Chuhra 


864 

923 

871 

920 

835 

785 

901 

7 

Dhobi 


843 

920 

813 

801 

807 

848 

761 

8 

Faqir 


834 

939 

861 

812 

895 

786 

726 

9 

Gujjar 


S3S 

1,009 

834 

772 

888 

780 

763 

10 

Harni 


690 

Ml 

606 

590 

6*6 

650 

600 

II 

Jat .. 


833 

947 

799 

737 

879 

821 

763 

12 

Jhiwar .. 


859 

M3 

856 

855 

924 

854 

728 

13 

Jutaha 


84 7 

957 

857 

791 

890 

832 

Til 

14 

Kamboh .. 


837 

953 

874 

764 

856 

SlO 

730 

15 

Kaihmiri 


778 

92 P 

814 

791 

712 

688 

797 

10 

Kumhar 


860 

946 

802 

812 

910 

851 

756 

17 

Lohar 


864 

064 

825 

791 

874 

841 

778 

18 

Machhi 


836 

938 

779 

803 

896 

827 

753 

19 

Meo 


869 

> 918 

784 

716 

064 

901 

781 

20 

Mi raid 


871 

972 

839 

792 

885 

868 

814 

21 

Mochi 


836 

925 

829 

804 

882 

821 

741 

22 

Muwalli 


863 

957 

867 

811 

995 

827 

706 

23 

Nai 


865 

993 

840 

843 

884 

819 

763 

24 

Pakhiwara 


773 

813 

828 

920 

895 

746 

6*3 

25 

Tathan 


809 

974 

792 

700 

783 

774 

747 

20 

Kajput 


873 

985 

872 

794 

886 

600 

780 

27 

Say ad 


S5S 

942 

828 

846 

863 

859 

800 

28 

Sh-ikh 


794 

951 

839 

785 

798 

726 

098 

29 

Sunar .. 


857 

919 

841 

840 

904 

811 

799 

30 

Tarkhan 


842 

942 

832 

757 

943 

812 

744 

31 

Tcli 


833 

953 

850 

734 

830 

799 

767 


CHRISTIAN 








1 

Kuroprana and Allied Race* 

354 

1.015 

1.000 

121 

300 

613 

2. Anslo-Idi.nl 

a . 

662 

7 

65 

620 

711 

629 

509 

3 

Indian Chriatiana 

.. 

836 

889 

830 

802 

796 

741 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Actual number of births and deaths reported for each sex during the decades 1901—1910, 
__ 1911—1920 and 1921 — 1930. (For British Territory only). 



Punjab Including 
Delhi 


1901 — 1910 

*• 

4,310,338 3.915.923 

8,236,261 

I 

i 

4,383,718 

8,843,708 -394,416 

—76,272 

-557,447 

9C9 

CCS 

1901 


373.400 

339.007 

712.533 

372,350 

351,261 

726,611 -34.399 

-18.089 

-14,078 

COS 

951 

1902 

• • 

461.952 

418,525 

8SO.477 

443,473 

443,600 

8862973 -43.427 

+27 

-6.466 

1(6 

1,000 

1903 

•• 

452,022 

410.240 

862,862 

480,802 

498,674 

985.476 -42.382 

+ 11.872 

-122,614 

SCO 

1,024 

1904 

. . 

430,078 

397.371 

834.049 

430.250 

006.208 

986,458 -39.307 

+26.058 

-152,409 

910 1 051 

1905 

•• 

407,530 

425.824 

893.360 

475,973 

480.135 

956.108 -41,712 

+4.162 

-62,748 

911 1,009 

1900 

•• 

159.329 

418.677 

878.006 

374,880 

368.026 

742.906 -40,652 

-6.854 

+ 135.100 

911 

982 

1907 

.. 

430.253 

3892318 

819.571 

637,357 

611,372 

1.24S.729 0 -40,936 

-26.985 

-429,158 

906 

959 

1908 

• • 

439,539 

400,522 

840.061 

517,219 

602.906 

1,020.126 - 39.017 

-14.313 

-180,1)64 

911 

972 

1909 

• • 

309.094 

330.218 

105.910 

326.613 

291.470 

621.083 -33.478 

-32,143 

+84,827 

9(9 

902 

1910 

•• 

449.209 

410,163 

859,432 

.345.073 

324,166 

669,239 -39,106 

-20.907 

+ 190,193 

913 

939 

Panjab 

1911—1920 

•• 

1,445.642 

4,027,464 

8,473,106 

3,662,207 

3,398,978 

7.061,185 -418,178 

—263,229 

+ 1,411.921 

906 

928 

1911 

w # 

413,322 

405,004 

848.326 

334.246 

315,014 

649.260 —38,318 

— 10,232 

+ 199,000 

014 

942 

1912 

• • 

458.052 

418,073 

876.125 

269,678 

246.358 

5 15,036 -39.079 

-24,320 

+361.089 

913 

910 

1913 

•• 

459,417 

418,824 

878,241 

301.326 

279,458 

583.784 -40.593 

-24,868 

+ 294.467 

912 

918 

1914 

• « 

468.243 

420,763 

895.006 

318.325 

290,748 

618,073 -41.480 

-18,577 

+276.933 

911 

941 

191ft 

*• 

440,955 

402,057 

843.012 

359,821 

342.729 

702.550 -38.898 

-17.092 

+140,462 

912 

952 

1010 

•• 

401,510 

420.000 

881,546 

309,973 

283.697 

693,670 - 41.534 

-20,276 

+287,876 

910 

915 

1917 

• v 

459.273 

417,460 

876,733 

378.785 

351,324 

7 33,109 —41.813 

-24,461 

+ 143.624 

909 

935 

1918 

e. 

401,505 

360.903 

765.468 

797,313 

768.217 

1,565.560 -43,662 

-29.126 

-800.002 

892 

963 

1919 

• • 

413.018 

305,828 

778,846 

291.266 

256.801 

54S.070 -47,190 

-34.462 

+230.776 

886 

882 

1920 

•• 

437,267 

392.646 

829.803 

293,444 

253.629 

652.073 -44.711 

-44.816 

+277,730 

898 

850 

Panjab 

1921—1930 

•• 

4,573,820 

4,034,866 

8,658,686 

3,235,385 

2,944.919 

6.230,304 488,954 

340,466 

+ 2,428.382 

893 

896 

1921 


448,094 

402,908 

851.602 

332,951 

285.286 

618,237 -45,786 

-47.665 

+233.365 

898 

857 

1922 

• • 

425,984 

380,477 

806.461 

241.236 

211,671 

452,807 -46,607 

-29,666 

+353,654 

863 

677 

1923 

•• 

408,180 

417,401 

886,687 

328.845 

306.017 

634.862 -50,785 

-22,828 

+260,726 

892 

931 

1924 

• • 

435,706 

385.020 

821.685 

157.758 

133,208 

891,026 -49,845 

-24,490 

-69,341 

886 

946 

1925 

• • 

434,012 

388.031 

822,076 

324,123 

290,729 

614.852 —48.008 

33.394 

+207,224 

804 

897 

1920 

• • 

451,428 

403,122 

864,550 

392,382 

357,010 

749,392 - 48.306 

-35,372 

+ 105,168 

893 

BIO 

1927 


457.608 

409.088 

867,356 

303,168 

259.881 

563J49 -47.080 

-43,687 

+304,007 

896 

856 

1928 

. . 

600,397 

419.533 

949,950 

270,285 

236,949 

607,234 - 60,864 

-33,336 

+442,666 

808 

877 

1929 

# . 

481,885 

130.033 

911.91$ 

310.583 

279.380 

589J>63 - 51,852 

-31,203 

+321,966 

692 

9C0 

1930 

•• 

409,771 

417,750 

887.521 

323,754 

284.828 

608,582 -52.021 

-38,926 

+278,939 

889 

860 

IndvGangMic 


2,039,106 

1,895,107 

3^14,213 

1,483,447 

1.328^67 

2,812,014 - 203,999 

-154,880 

+ 1.CC2.U9 

8S8 

8S6 

Plain West 
Himalayan 

.. 

143.252 

138,132 

288,384 

134,642 

124,467 

259,109 -10,120 

-10,175 

+ 27,276 

932 

924 

8ab-Hlmalayan .. 

1,244,829 

1,118,203 

2,363,032 

930.916 

845,957 

1,776,873 -126,626 

-84,959 

+ 588,169 

898 

9C9 

Monh-West Dry 

1,171,633 

1,023.424 

2.195,057 

736,380 

645,928 

1,382,308 -148^09 

90,462 

+ 812,749 

874 

877 


Area. 


N. B. -ThU table jxoludoe tbc ftgurre of Cantonment* »»they arc not recorded by ecz. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Number of death* of each sex at different ages (For British Territory only). 


Aam. 


1021. 


1022. 


1023. 


1024. 


1025. 


1026. 


1 

at 

X 

2 


8 

i 


■ 

X 


-S 

I 

lU 

s 


J 

a 

X 

6 


4 

1 

5 

8 


• 


1 

£ 

•3 

£ 

X 

e 

10 


■ 

1 


11 


1 

= 

o 

£ 

13 


NJAB 

.. 

332,961 

285,286 

241,236 211.671 

328.845 306,017 

2 

2 

5 

324,123 290,729 892,282 

Undir 1 


87,724 

75,452 

72,239 

62,240 

92,903 

81,223 

93,143 

81,510 

82.177 

72,135 

93,128 

1—6 


51.217 

50,625 

40,033 

37,721 

60,093 

58,923 

70.668 

08.290 

46,313 

43,963 

55,143 

6—10 


17,711 

15,405 

12,346 

11,243 

18,075 

18,084 

33,255 

35.106 

19,774 

18,307 

26,493 

10—15 


12.773 

11,018 

9,023 

8,527 

11,190 

14,850 

29.495 

33,018 

17,003 

10,308 

23,047 

15-20 

.. 

10,766 

0.018 

7.300 

7,374 

11,501 

12.208 

24,785 

25,762 

15,663 

15,403 

22,202 

20—30 


23.154 

22.501 

14,114 

15,063 

20,734 

22.445 

36,837 

37,415 

23,949 

23,092 

32,306 

30—40 


22,387 

21,120 

14.353 

14,057 

10,822 

20.551 

35,515 

35/20 

21,386 

20,260 

29,431 

40—50 


23,146 

18,307 

15,608 

13,026 

21,225 

10,445 

35,972 

33,642 

25.005 

21,420 

30,300 

50—60 


23,591 

17,240 

15, 

11.974 

20,041 

17.373 

31.098 

30.178 

24.474 

19,647 

29.733 

60 and over 

• • 

57,482 

43.601 

39,502 

30,316 

47,861 

40.015 

63,000 

52,940 

48,269 

39,534 

61,640 


80,716 
52,116 
26.106 
22 A 03 
21.6144 

32,126 

28.187 

26,783 

24,943 

43,047 


Aqb. 









Total 



1927. 

1928. 


1020. 


1930. 


number 








JE 

of female 



• 


• 




d. atht 

1 ■ 

j! • 

2 !m 

• 

£ 

£ 

”3 

■ 

© 

u 

* 

"3 

1 

£ 

i 

0, 

35 

i 

© 

be 

4 

M 

* 

Sn 

4 

a 

X 

per 1,000 
male 
deaths. 

14 15 

16 

17 

18 

ID 

20 

/ 21 

22 

23 

24 


N1AB 

• • 

303,468 

359,881 

270,285 

236,949 

310,583 279,380 323,764 

284,828 

3,285,326 

2,944/19 

896 

Under 1 


78,387 

68,898 

85,842 

73.884 

91,456 

78,243 

H8/6I 

75.988 

*65/60 

747/9* 

864 

t—5 


47.055 

41.465 

36,887 

3.1.628 

51,157 

48,576 

59,01 U 

53.231 

522,475 

4««,547 

035 

6—10 


18.226 

162156 

13.277 

12,622 

17,798 

16,615 

19.024 

17,*>!*7 

195.579 

HC,991 

956 

10—15 


14,860 

13,650 

11,031 

10,835 

13,366 

12,810 

14,472 

13.267 

4/9/20 

U6,me 

983 

15—20 

•• 

14.671 

13,576 

10,749 

11,013 

12,41*4 

12,082 

13,806 

13,467 

143,647 

143.697 

995 

20—30 


22.050 

20,010 

10,787 

17,466 

18,674 

19.601 

19.915 

19,842 

223,619- 

931.666 

1.01) 

30—40 

e " 

21.736 

19,583 

17,176 

16.227 

18,112 

18,062 

19,220 

18,413 

2/9/5* 

211,it9 

•'*•*. 

40 — VO 


22.911 

18.249 

19,462 

16,007 

20,521 

17,851 

21,158 

17,823 

255,42* 

202.663 

860 

60 — 60 


22,573 

17,363 

20,244 

15,928 

22.488 

18,760 

22,011 

18,187 

235,7*/ 

191,633 

809 

60 and over 

• « 

40.999 

31,825 

38.820 

20.7..9 

44,* 37 

36,140 

46,148 

37,523 

47«,34* 

334,719 

804 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Number of births and deaths of main religions by sex (For British Territory only). 





HINDU*. 


MUSLIM. 

' - T * 

INDIAN CHRISTIAN. 

Yuv 


Bibths. 

Deaths. 

Burnis. 

OxAms. 

Btbthb. 

I* BATHS. 



4 

- 

a 

53 

m 

1 

- 

be 

* • 
X 

4 

58 

• 

1 

* 

B 

£. 

4 

X 

4 

53 

i 

a 

& 

i 

53 

£ 

*4 

! 

be 

! i 

^4 

55 

m 

*4 

■ 

H 

be 

jj 

e 

X 

i 

”5 

i 

be 

1 


2 J 

A 

4 

6 

0 

7 


- 

10 

11 

|0 

IS 

Total 

•• 

1,933/79 

1,706,1*31 

1.403,5*9 

1,285,069 

2/81,879 

3,291,981 

1,826,059 

1,633,123 

70,155 

62.867 

45,262 

37,938 

1921 

• a 

185,702 

166,224 

146,022 

128.458 

256,702 

230,334 

182,962 

163/84 

5.887 

1 5/33 

3,118 

2,869 

1922 

a • 

179,138 

160.883 

107.146 

94.650 

237,717 

211,710 

130,780 

114/10 

6/56 

5,628 

2,676 

2,189 

1923 

• • 

192,257 

172,039 

135,461 

127,263 

267,188 

236,913 

187,421 

173.66: 

6,676 

6,033 

4,010 

4,184 

1924 

• • 

181,576 

161,092 

172,638 

161,09. 

245,156 

207,7(0 

276.699 

2A4.33C 

6,148 

6/90 

0,846 

6,339 

1925 

• • 

181.532 

162.858 

143.369 

130,398 

242,831 

216,652 

175,118 

155.780 

6,344 

5,677 

4/82 

3.658 

1926 

• • 

187.814 

168,158 

183,461 

166,951 

255,201 

227.150 

201/9*. 

j 181/34 

7.040 

6.600 

5,740 

4.683 

1927 

• • 

187.910 

168,477 

136,553 

116,617 

261/52 

233.541 

161,904 

139,402 

7/14 

6.546 

4/27 

3/43 

1928 

• • 

•207,903 

187,411 

119.852 

101,300 

283,517 

261/07 

• 145,973 

128/86 

8/27 

7/99 

3,768 

3,189 

1929 

• • 

200,767 

179.500 

127.205 

114,305 

271.963 

242,447 

177,977 

160,713 

8.117 

7,166 

4.348 

3.603 

1930 

>• 

103.974 

177,789 

131.882 

120.915 

261,324 

231/67 

185/32 

168/97 

! 8/38 

7/86 

6,041 

j 4.081 


• Hindu bora include Ad Dhtrmi, Sikh. Jala and Unddhiat. 

















































SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 
Number of femslee per 1,000 mates (by Tahsits). 


! Census of 1931]. 


District. No. TaiisU. Proportion. 


1 


3 



4 

Husab 

1 

# 

tiimar 



821 


a 

Urdu 

# . 

• a 

863 


3 

Bhi«> uni 


*. 

883 


4 

Katrhaliad 

. . 

• a 

871 


5 

Sir** 

a « 

• • 

840 

Kobtae 


6 

Kohuk 


a « 

811 


7 

.fhajjar 


a • 

903 


8 

(.ohana 

• a 

aa 

882 


0 

SoDrjKt 

.. 

• e 

832 

Osmaos 


10 

Gurgaon 


• a 

862 


11 

Kiroi.nur-.lhirka 


aa 

888 


IS 

Nuh 

. . 

a a 

861 


13 

Palwal 

, a 

a » 

836 


14 

Rewari 


a • 

887 


15 

lUllaligarh 


• a 

828 

Kabnal 


16 

Kamal 

a . 

a • 

816 


17 

Panipat 

Kaithal 

a , 

a * 

822 


18 

a , 

a « 

814 


ie 

Thanm*ar 

# a 

• . 

806 

Ambala 


20 

Ambala 

a , 

a • 

761 


21 

Kharnr 

a 

a , 

766 


22 

Jagadhri 

a , 


801 


23 

Xnraingarb 

• • 


824. 


24 

Hapar 

• a 


802 

SIMLA 


25 

Simla 


,a 

420 


2B 

Kot Khai 


a « 

1,013 

Kumu 


27 

Kangra 



800 


28 

Dchra 



100 


29 

Nurpur 


a a 

777 


30 

llnmirpur 

a • 

• a 

083 


31 

Patampur 

a a 

aa 

965 


32 

Kola 

• • 

a • 

1.006 

Hosihartub 

33 

Hcnhiarpur 

• # 


807 


34 

Daiuva 

a • 


840 


35 

Garh*h%nkar 


. * 

831 


36 

Una 


a « 

913 

■IrLLDUDUB 

31 

Jallundur 



880 


38 

Nawan<ihahr 


a . 

855 


30 

PhtUaur 


a , 

818 


40 

Nakodar 

a # 

• a 

465 

LUDHIANA 


41 

Ludhiana 


a * 

807 


42 

Jagraon 


a , 

783 


43 

Ham ra 1 a 

. . 

a a 

762 

Fbkoxbtobk 

44 

Feroxepora 



771 


43 

Zira 

, a 

, * 

833 


16 

Moga 

. . 

a a 

842 


47 

Muktaar 

. * 


806 


48 

Kazilka 

a , 


820 

liAlOM 


49 

l.ahnr, 

• • 


650 


50 

Chunian 

• • 


833 


51 

Kanur 

• a 

a , 

830 

Amritsar 


52 

Amritaar 

• • 


756 


53 

Tarn Taran 

• • 

a • 

830 


54 

Ajnala 

a a 


830 

Oprdamt* 

35 

Onrilaapar 



804 


56 

Rata la 

a * 

a , 

828 


57 

Pathankot 


# 

761 


58 

Hhak»rjjRrh 


• a 

884 

SlAtJtOT 


50 

Sialkot 

a • 

a* 

798 


60 

Pa»rur 

a • 


846 


61 

Narowal 



835 


62 

l>a«ka 


a • 

823 

< «r JRAJfWAtJb 
03 

Oujranwiila 

e a 


705 


64 

Wazirabad 

• • 

a # 

812 


*13 

Hafizabad 

• a 

a , 

805 


District. No. 

ft 

Tahml. 


Proportion. 

nr State. 





1 2 

3 



4 

Sll Kt mi CTU BA 





6*1 

Shcikbupnra 

a. 

• • 

806 

67 

Nankana Sahib 

. . 

. . 

831 

68 

Shah tiara 

, . 

s . 

807 

Ccjbat 





60 

Gujrat 


. . 

866 

70 

Kh arian 


• . 

801 

71 

Phalia 


a • 

805 

SiiAiirrB 





72 

Shahpur 


• a 

850 

73 

Kb us ha b 


, , 

052 

74 

Bbalwal 

, , 

. . 

811 

75 

So nr od ha 


• a 

786 

Ih Kit V 





76 

Jhrlum 


a a 

87! 

77 

Find Dadan Khan 

a a 

928 

78 

Chakval 


a a 

947 

Rawautk pi 





70 

Kaaalpindi 


a a 

730 

80 

On jar Khan 


a . 

940 

81 

.Mom* 

,, 

. . 

924 

82 

K&bota 

a a 

. . 

1,006 

Arroc* 





83 

Attock 

a a 

a a 

866 

84 

Pindigheb 

a a 

• • 

921 

85 

86 

Talaeang 

Fatchjang 

a a 

• a 

963 

878 

Mia swam 





87 

Mianaali 

a a 

«• 

908 

88 

Rhakkar 

a a 

. . 

892 

80 

UakhH 

a a 

•• 

931 

Mostoomkbt 





90 

Montgomery 

• • 

• • 

778 

wl 

Okara • 

• a 

a a 

81 4 

92 

Dipalpur 

Pakpattan 

a a 

• . 

853 

03 

a a 

*• 

8l4 

I.YAU-rtJB 





01 

l.vallpur 

e a 

• a 

801 

05 

Samundri 

a a 

a . 

848 

00 

Tola Tek Singh 

a a 

• a 

832 

07 

•laranuala 

a a 

a a 

82P 

•In a no 





08 

Jbang 

a a 

a a 

877 

90 

Chiniot 

• . 

a • 

840 

100 

Sborkot 

•• 

•• 

803 

Multan 





101 

Mult.au 

# . 

a a 

• W 

102 

Khujabad 

. . 

a a 

851 

103 

l.odhran 

, . 

a a 

846 

104 

Mailii 

. . 

, . 

800 

105 

Khanuual 

, . 

a a 

772 

106 

Knbirwala 

•• 

a a 

865 

MrZAM-ABOAM* 




107 

Muzaffargarh 


a a 

853 

ias 

Alipur 

a a 

• . 

840 

109 

Kot Adu 

a a 

, , 

816 

no 

Uriah 

• a 

a a 

864 

Dbba Ghazi Khan 




111 

Drra tibazi Khan 

, , 

a a 

840 

112 

Sanghar 

a . 

a a 

858 

113 

Kajanpur 

a. 

a a 

787 

111 

•Tam par 

a . 

• , 

801 

113 

Biloch Tran*-frontior Tract 

763 

Pitjuab States 




1 

Loharu 

, , 

a a 

803 

2 

Mandi 

, , 

a a 

023 

3 

Sukct 



993 

4 

Kaptirtbala 



847 

5 

Faridkot 

. . 

. . 

803 

6 

Phatnba 

, . 


031 

7 

Patiala 



805 

8 

Jind 

a a 


841 

0 

Nabha 

a a 


819 

10 

Pjvhawalpnr 

a a 

• • 

801 
























CHAPTER VI. 

CIVIL CONDITION. 


104. Introdnotory. 105. Movement in actual figure*. IOC. Proportional diatribuuon according 
to age and civil condition. 107. Age at marriage. 109. Age at marriage from census data. 109. 

Proportion ol sexes in marriageable population. 110., Polygamy. III. Polyandry. 112. Special inquiry 
into marriago and fertility. 113. Sire of the family correlated to occupation of husband. 114. Size 
of the family by religion and class. 115. Site of the family according to ago of wife at marriage. 

116. The amount of Sterility. 117. Duration of marriage* and sue of family. 119. Fertility data 
compared with general census. 119. Tho widowed. 120. Proportion of widows among females of main 
religions. 121. Proportion of widows in different areas. 122. Proportion of widows among different 
castes. 123. Widow remarriage. 

Imperial Table VII givee the absolute figures of civil condition by main religions and age-periods for the Relereuee to 
% whale Province, the British Territory, the Punjab States and each district and state as well as selected Statistics, 
cities and towns. 

Imperial Table VIII gives the some information, though with 'lightly different age-group*, as Imperial 
Tabic VII for selected castes by locality. 

Subsidiary Table 1 gives distribution by civil condition of I.OOn J each sex. religion and main age.fieriods 
at each of the last five censuses. 

Subsidiary Table 11 gives distribution bv civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages in each 
religion ami Natural Division. 

Subsidiary Table III gives distribution by main age-|*riods and civil condition of Ih.ixni of each sex 
and religion. 

Subsidiary Table IV give* proportion of sexes bv civil condition at certain ages for religions and Natural 
Divisions. 

Subsidiary Table V givm distribution by civil condition of I.0OO of eoch sex at certain ages for selected 

castes. 

Statistics obtained at a special enquiry into marriage and fertility arc reproduced in the text as well as 
the uuamootbed figures of age ami civil condition for the whole Province. 

104. This Chapter deals with the marital condition of the population introdM«o. 
of the Punjab, or with tho numbers of the married, unmarried and 
widowed at different ages and in different loealities. religions and castes. The 
divorced persons who had not remarried were included among the widowed. 

Persons living as husband and wife, and recognised l»y custom as married, were 
to be treated as such though they had not gone through the ordinary formalities 
connected with marriago. The number of such marriages is believed however 
to be very very small and nothing in comparison to that found in Kuro|iean 
countries where some people do not go through any religious ceremony 
because they think it is not necessary in a state of nature. This is evidenced by 
the comparatively large number of children regarded by the law in Buropean 
countries as illegitimate, though horn to parents who are man and wife for 
all practical purposes. The customary marriage in this country is confined to 
the “ Kareityi " known locally by different names, which is the taking into 
wedlock of the widow of a deceased brother or some other near relative, such as 
a first cousin. 

The Punjab Census Report of 1911 (p. 275) deals at length with the 
customs and ceremonies, performed at the time of niarriuge among different 
communities and castes. It is unnecessary to repeat them here except 
to mention that marriage is believed by a great majority of the people to be 
more or less a sacrament or a religious duty. Divorce is unknown to the Hindu 
law. as also among Sikhs and Jains, and even among Muslims though it is 
permissible the cases of divorce are few and far between and the compilation 
of separate figures is uncalled for. 

Before we proceed to discuss the statistical material compiled at tho census 
with regard to civil condition, it appears necessary to refer to a detail of com¬ 
pilation adopted at this census, which was a departure from the procedure df 
the previous censuses. In Imperial Table VII tin; figures of civil condition are 
combined with those of age. During the smoothing of age figures, as explained 
in Chapter TV, the age and civil condition figures were sorted directly into 
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septennial and quinquennial age-groups. To take an example, ages were sorted 
direct into groups such as 7—13 and 14—16, which during tabulation wero 
halved to form the quinquennial age-period of 10—15, the other half of the age- 
period 7 — 13 together with A of the number in age-group 4 -0 forming the 
age-group 5 — 10. This process though it improved the age returns, and on the 
whole the returns of civil condition, caused a slight swelling of the figures of the 
married and the widowed in the case of the too young, as explained below. It is 
obvious that there would be more married and widowed persons at the ages of 
12 and 13 rather than at the ages of 7 and 8 and so a process, which divided the 
total number of the married and the widowed in age-group 7 — 13 equally into two 
part-s and transferred one-half of the number to the age-group 5—10 would natur¬ 
ally give higher figures for the married and the widowed in the younger age- 
period. At the same time this process would reduce the number of such persons 
in the age-period 10 — 15. The figures of civil condition for ages 15 — 20 and 
20 — 25 have not been so affected by the smoothing except that a certain 
number of unmarried females, who would in accordance with the world-wide 
practice return ages nearer 17 than 23. be transferred to age-group 20 — 25. 
The results obtained would therefore probably be nearer to the true state 
of affairs. The not rosult of smoothing is that a larger proportion of the 
population is found to be married or widowed at ages below 10 as compared to 
past censuses. 


The effect of this change in procedure is brought out by the diagram 
below which shows for the last throe censuses the proportion of the unmarried 
per mille of the population of each sex at each age-period below 15. 
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The proportion of the unmarried of ages 0—5 and 5—10 is now smaller 
among both sexes than at the two previous oonsuses. The proportion of the 
unmarried of both sexes for ages 10—15 is for the same reason greater than 
before. In the case of males the proportion of the unmarried among those 
aged 15—25 is slightly smaller on account of transfer of married males from 
higher ages, while the number of unmarried fomales in ages 15 and upwards 
appears to have increased. 


105. The table in the margin shows the variation per cent, in the num- 

her of total Fi*um. 


A**-j;roap. 

Total. 

1 i 

a £ 

2 3 

IAmokjued. 

i | 

■a I 

a fa 

4 A 

Muuued. 

| 1 

a fa 

0 7 

Widowed. 

3 i 

8 9 

married and 
widowed for 
the last inter- 
ccnsal period 
as well as at 
different ages. 
The number 

All ajrJi 

13-3 

m 

U-2 

IS-4 

15* 

14* 

-2*4 

-/•o 

0—1ft 

14-4 

160 

14-0 

16-4 

310 

33-9 

-20-3 

—11*1 

of both the 
un marrio I 

15—20 

24-7 

344 

12-4 

34-0 

68-h 

36-3 

27-5 

9-9 

and the mar- 

20—2ft 

30-1 

3ft"2 

39-1 

174-3 

30-8 

3O-0 

-6-0 

—ft-3 

ried has in¬ 
creased, while 

25—30 

12-3 

12*2 

-6-0 

103-4 

21-3 

11-2 

-5-5 

4-8 

there is a 

30-40 

13-8 

8 ft 

10-7 

12-9 

10-8 

0-9 

-2*2 

9-8 

small decrease 
in the num- 

40 and over 

-■2 

-3-7 

3*1 

05-7 

•4 

-53 

-2-4 

-3*1 

ber of the 
widowed. The 


decrease in the widows of ages 0—15 is particularly noticeable and may be due 
partly to improved method of tabulation and partly to the impro\ement in 
conditions. According to the law of avorages the larger the number on which an 
average is based the more reliable is the result obtained. The number of the 
widowed under 15 is a case in point. Their total in the Province is 14,405 (males 
6,974 and fomales 7,431), which is only a small fraction of the population. In 
such a oase even a slight mistake in the posting of results during any stage of . 
abstraction might cause a large percentage of error, while in the case of the figures 
of the unmarried of same ages, which are many hundred times larger, similar 
errors will counterbalance each other and leave the results practically unaffected. 


Proceeding with the discussion we find that there is a noticeable increase 
in the number of the widowed aged 15—20, which is clearly due to the smoothing 
as male widowers of this age-period show the large rise of 27*5 per cent, over the 
figures of the last census, while the next higher age-group, 20—25, shows an 
actual decrease of 5 per cent, which is also met with in the widows of same age. 
The cause responsible for the increase in the case of the married below the age of 
10 holds good equally in the caso of the widowed in ago-group 15—20, which 
seems to have gained at the expense of the next higher age-group 20—25. This 
displacement in the number of widowors is noticeable in all other higher age- 
groups. In the case of females the number of widows above 40 has slightly 
decreased, while there is increase at other ages though considerably smaller than 
the increase in total population except at ages 30—40. 
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Nivdoul 
DtatribcUor 
According to 
Aft and Civil 
Condition. 


100. The diagram below shows the distribution of the male and 


Civil Condition per millt oj etch sex at each ,vjt-period 1031. 



O NMABPieo 


MARRIED 


WiOOvi/E 0 
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Mi 

Ovtm 

44-60 

30-40 

30-30 

*5-30 

*0- *5 

5 *0 

0 - 5 


AGE 

fcoa 

OVER 

40-60 

30-40 

20-30 

•5-20 

lO-rs 

5- 10 
0 -5 


Ag* *1 
Marriage. 


female population by age and civil condition, and at once supports the general 
view of the universality of marriage in India. The number of unmarried 
persons, specially females, in higher ages becomes very small, while owing to the 
comparatively short span of life in this country there is a large number of the 
widowed, particularly in ages over 40. Widow re-marriage is deprecated by 
a considerable section of the public, and this fact tends to increase the num¬ 
ber of widows; elderly males, widowed or otherwise, generally wed young 
women, and as older people are likely to depart first their death increases the ’ 
number of widows still further. 


The table in the margin gives the percentage of the married among those 

Krligioo. 

1 

1 

8 

o 

. agea 10 — *u oeiongmg to ameron religions, it 

appears that Ad-Dharmis have the greatest propor- 
5* tion of married persons in the reproductive period 

^ of life. The proportion among Hindus is higher 
jjjj than that among Muslims and Jains, which is about 
w> equal. Sikhs have fewer married males owing to 
53 the paucity of women among them, but have for 
si the same reason nearly the highest proportion of 
80 married femalos. The Christians, Buddhists and 

.lit Religions 
Hindu 

Ad-Dharmi 

Sikh 

Jain 

BuddJUat .. 

Zoroaatrian 

Mu-lira .. 

Chrulian 

39 

a.* 

70 

M 

30 

49 

40 

50 
M 


Zoroastrians have the fewest of both sexes married. 


107. The number of persons returned as married below the age of 
15 has increased at a rate more than double that of the general rise in total 
population (vide the table in paragraph 105), and this in spite of the legislative 
measure* recently passed to prohibit males below 18 and females below 14 
from marrying. Perhaps this measure was in a way responsible for swelling the 
number by accelerating early marriages in anticipation of the prohibition. 


*Tho Sard* Act KU paaix-d in 1928, but did not como into force until lat April 1980. 
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The total unsinoothed figures of civil condition for the Province are re¬ 
produced in the table below. 

Onmootked figure* 6j civil eo"dilio» and ag* (icbole Pruneee). 



Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Age-period. 

| 

i 

i 

| 

4 

i 

a 

E 

K 

i 

m 

i 

■ 


£ 

X 

u* 

£ 

X 

i L 

Gu 

St 

fib 

0—3 

3,188.830 

1.011,430 

1,677.400 

32178 

1.394 

2,184 

72 

05 

16 

4— e 

2,661,803 

1,334,955 

1,216,648 

22.338 

7.246 

15,0971 

1.218 

495 

723 

7—13 

4.579,743 

2.606.079 

1.973,064 

368.834 

97.449 

271.385 

0,708 

3,299 

3,409 

M—10 

1 *62.706 

889,925 

372,780 

625,498 

173.795 

451.703 

12,814 

6.249 

6,665 

17—23 

1.191,709 

1,016.093 

176.616 

2,161.936 

790.287 

1,361,669 

00,190 

37,413 

31,777 

24—26 

344.391 

3122129 

32,162 

1.485.028 

675.365 

810.563 

81,762 

45,091 

36,071 

27-33 

295,403 

268,339 

27.064 

2.205.974 

1.129,299 

1.076.675 

194.632 

102.623 

92.000 

34-36 

110,411 

98.569 

11.642 

1.113.060 

622.383 

490.677 

167,194 

76.685 

80.609 

37-43 

111,159 

98,141 

13.018 

1.367.780 

746.671 

611,109 

315,990 

■2.357 

183,633 

44—46 

51.447 

45,853 

5.594 

671.136 

402.419 

268.717 

219.274 

92,499 

120.776 

47- 63 

62.953 

55,473 

7.480 

882.380 

540.209 

322,171 

442.726 

173,631 

269.106 

64—66 

22,927 

20,391 

2.546 
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78.831 
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34.551 

31,209 

3,342 

438.838 

311.889 

126,940 

433,318 
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260,901 

64—66 • . 

11,387 

10,069 

1.318 

122.442 

88.787 

32.666 

134.576 

61,197 

73.370 

67—73 

12.271 

11,107 

1,164 

143,918 

113.241 

30.677 

226,040 

99,153 

126.887 

74 and over 

11,383 

9,856 
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93,003 

71.602 

21.401 

^ 212,181 
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Total far all 

13,843.073 

8.410J07 

5.422,766 


5.964.546 

6,994.777 

S.688.461 

1.176.341 1,611 M0 


It is significant that while only 394.750 persons of both sexes were returned 
as married to ages 0 — 13, 625,498 were so returned at ages 14 — -16. The 
latter are the ages at which marriage of females is permissible under the recent 
legislation, and at which many people are actually married. A contributory 
cause for the large number doubtless is preference for 15 as the year of age. At 
last census the number of those recorded as married among those aged 0 — 14 
was 531,649 and the corresponding figure for the present census for ages 0 — 15 
after smoothing comes to 707.499. In the case of both sexes those returning 
themselves as married at ages 14—16 some were undoubtedly younger than 15 
while others might be older. The smoothing has thus corrected the age as well 
as the civil condition of a certain number, who may not have really attained 
these ages but returned them owing to their being married. 

That the people are returning in large numbers the ages at which 
marriage is permissible under the law is an indication of the new piece of 
legislation having become widely known. The large number of marriages 
celebrated in a hurry before the Act came into operation might however be 
regarded as a transitory step, and it can be reasonably hoped that cases of 
early marriage will be less numerous at the next census. 
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CHAPTER VI.—CIVIL CONDITION. 


I be map below shows the local distribution of married and widowed 
females below the age of 15. It indicates where the age at marriage of 
females is relatively low. The results are given in terms of the proportion of 
married and widowed females aged l)—15 per miUc of the total female population 
of all ages. Early marriages of females seem to be in vogue in the Eastern 
Punjab, particularly in Rohtak District and Sirmoor and Bilaspur States. In 
the upper reaches of Sirmoor marriages of infants are reported to be com¬ 
mon. The age of marriage is comparatively low in Jind. Kamal, Hosbiarpur 
and Kangra. It is a little higher in Ambala, Patiala. Hissar and Gurgaon, 
and is highest in the western or the Muslim part of the Province. 



.VnrrirH .»»</ urirlowtti ftmalrt of nyn It — I', prr tftOO frmatt* nil -lyi. 


*«« from*" 1 There being no registration of marriages in India, statistics are not 

can D*ta. available wherewith to ascertain directly the average age of the bride or bride¬ 
groom at the time of wedding. The census statistics, however, show the pro¬ 
portion of the population that is married or unmarried at each age, and by making 
certain assumptions we can use them to estimate the average ages, at which 
marriage takes place. The calculations below give the average age of marriage 
for females and males of all religions ; the reader who is interested in the subject 
may work out for himself the average age in each religion by the same method. 
This method is the same as that given in the Bengal Census Report of 1921 
(pages 266 to 269) and is reproduced below for facility of reference. 


If Ux is the number of females whether unmarried, married or widowed at 
the age of x, i.e.. betwecu x and x -M years old, and P x is the proportion between 
the ages of x and x+i returned as married or widowed, then P x Ux is the number 
of females between x and x-M, who have been married. Assuming that mor¬ 
tality rates are the same for married as for unmarried females and that the age 
distribution of females remains the same for a year, then of the females between 

x aud x+i who had been married "U x X * >1 °r Ux+iP* survive a year 
and the number of married females between the ages of x-H and x +2 is 



































































A'SK AT MARRIAGE FROM CENSUS !»ATA. 


I7f» 


Ux+i P*+i. The difference between these two quantities Ux+i Px and 
Ux+i Px+l must he the number of marriages which took place during the 
year among the women who were aged x at the beginning, and the average age 
at which these marriages took place would be almost exactly x-f i years. We, 
therefore, account for all the marriages which took place in the year by the 
series £ U* i ( Px+ 1 — P* ). 


The marriages U x +i (P x +i--Px ) took place at the average age x+i, 
and lIx+ 2 (P*+ 2 —Px+i) at the average age x+a and so on. 

• . < n /p_p » 

Thus the average age at which the marriages took place will be^ 1 ' x ' ' x 

< Ux (1 x —* X i) 


The actual calculation for the average age of bride and bridegroom 
in the Province for all religions is given in the following two tables. The 
proportion P x in column 2 is obtained bv running a smooth curve through the 
points determined by the proportions of the married and widowed in quinquennial 
age-periods, and the figures in oolumn :i are taken from the graduated 
age distribution for females and males given in Subsidiary Table XI to 
Chapter IV. 
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CHAFTKR VI.—CIV1I. CONDITION. 


Proportion of 
Seta Id 
I f trriag table 
Population. 


The figures in column 4 become very small after the age .14 and it is useless 
to carry the series any further. 

Then ^ 1 —*—=“^"?=13*38 years, and thus the average 

£U*<P* —Px-‘) 2 >2 00 ^ 

age of the bride at marriage in the Province is 13-33 years. 

Calculation of tkr arrrafe aft of Ike Itridtfroom aI marriage. 



These calculations, which give the average age at marriage for females as 
13 33 and for males as 17 98 years, are based on two assumptions, viz., (a) the 
age distribution does not change appreciably from year to year, and (6) the 
mortality rates are the same among the married as among the unmarried. The 
first assumption is not far from the truth. We have not used the differences 
between the proportions of the population at one age and those at another, 
and if the distribution changes slightly it does not affect the result at all appre¬ 
ciably. The second assumption is somewhat arbitrary, as undoubtedly the mor¬ 
tality rates are higher in the ages of early maturity in the case of married females 
than of the unmarried. But the number of females who are married and 
survive a year would be affected only slightly. The over-statement in the ages 
of married girls of younger age results in an under-estimate of tho proportion 
of married in the age-period 10—16, thus raising a little the average age of the 
bride at marriage. The figures of males are practically free from this defect. 
The disparity between average ages is, therefore, probably less than 4 65 years 
brought out by our calculations. For practical purposes we may assume that 
the average age of the bride at marriage is 13$ years and that of the 
bridegroom a little under 18. 

109. In the last Chapter we discussed at length the proportion of the 
* sexes at different ages and among different religions, and other subjects of a 
kindred type. Here it may be useful to see the proportion of the sexes in the 
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marriageable population. The scarcity of females in the Province is well-known, 
and directly or indirectly is the cause of various complications from an adminis¬ 
trator's standpoint. The number of marriageable males (unmarried as well as 
widowed) of the ages 13 to 40—to ignore for the time being those who are al¬ 
ready married or are older but still wishful for marriage—as compared to un¬ 
married females of marriageable ages ( i.e ., 15—40) is as 5,735 : 1,000 or about 
six times as much. Even if the widows aged 15 to 40 were to remarry freely 
the proportion would still be as high as 3,252 males to 1,000 females. The situa¬ 
tion would thus be greatly relieved, but it would not approach anything like the 
conditions in some foreign countries where the difficulty is to secure husbands. 

In the case of different religions the proportion of marriageable males per 
thousand unmarried females (aged 15—10) is 8,804 among Hindus, 0,635 among 
Sikhs, 5,755 among Jains, 4,702 among Muslims and 3,943 among Christians. 

If the number of widows aged 15—40 could be available, as it certainly is to 
some extent among Muslims, Christians and Hindu and Sikh Jats, the proportion 
would drop to 3,240 among Hindus, 4,178 among Sikhs, 2.321 among Jains, ' 

3,062 among Muslims and 3,142 among Christians. 

110. There are 5,964,540 married males and 5,994,777 married females Poimmj. 
in the Province. In other words there are 30,231 more married females than 
married males, which means an excess of *5 per cent. This is accounted 
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Sikh 


828.073 

819,708 

Jain 


8,284 

8,454 

Muslim 


3,068,000 

3,081,653 

Christian 

•• 

70,729 

77,585 


for by the excessive temporary or semi-permanent emigration of males 
as compared to females. It is thus obvious that only a very small amount of 
this excess could be duo to polygamy. The figures of married males and females 
amniur the main relictions are given in the margin. The Muslims, generally 

believed to be the most polygamous, contain 4 
per cent, more wives than husbands while in 
the easo of Sikhs this percentage is 2 6, mainly 
due to a comparatively larger proportion of 
Sikhs who emigrate. The excess in both cases is 
small compared to the actual numbers of the 
married, and shows that polygamy is not practised in the Province to any 
appreciable extent. Hindus and Christians show a larger number of husbands 
than wives. This may bo due in the case of Hindus to the presence of labourers 
from Rajputana, who do not in all cases bring out their wives. The figures 
of Christians show fewer wives on account of the inclusion among them of 
European immigrants whose wives are often away in Europe. 

The map in the margin shows the percentage of married females to married 

males in each district and state. 
The districts with more than 
100 married females per 100 mar¬ 
ried males may, in the absence 
of special causes, be regarded as 
comparatively more polygamous 
than others. Prominent in this 
respect are Jhelumand Hoshiar- 
pur, in both of which the dis¬ 
parity may be to a considerable 
extent due to the absence of 
husbands from their homes. It 
has been mentioned in Section 7 
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Polyandry. 


Special 
Enquiry into 
Marriage and 
Fertility. 
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of Chapter I that the Army obtains a large number of recruits from Jhelum. while 
private employment and military service draw away numerous adult males from 
Hoshiarpur and Kangra. The percentage is also high in Chamha and Bilas- 
pur States where the proportion of women is comparatively larger and poly¬ 
gamy among certain classes well known, wives being a valuable asset to those 
engaged in agriculture. The Mianwali District in the west and Gurguon in the 
east also show a high percentage. The main reason in the case of the former is 
probably polygamy, and in the case of the latter emigration of males to other 
districts in search of labour, resulting from insecure agricultural conditions. 

111. The practice of ployandry was believed to be prevalent in certain 
parts of the Himalayas and tho territory known as the Malwa, situated between 
the Sutlej and the Glmggar rivers (in Anibala District). The percentage of married 
females to males in the map in the last paragraph shows Bashahr. Sirmoor. 
Ambula. Ivilsia, Ludhiana. .\[<iler Kotla. Ferozepore. Faridkot and Amritsar 
as having a smaller number of wives than husbands. The proportion of 
married men in these areas would be still greater but for the fact that males 
predominate in the large emigration from those areas. This smaller percentage 
of married females undoubtedly creates a suspicion of polyandry, particularly 
in the hill tracts. There are certain other districts and states ’such as Simla, 
Multan. Lyallpur. Uujranwnla. Sheiklmpura. Lahore and Bahawalpur. which 
also show a larger number of married miles compared to married females. These 
include areas, which have been developing as a result of canal irrigation or which 
contain large towns, and in both cases the element of immigration is substantial, 
resulting in the presence of inure married males than married females. Poly¬ 
andry obviously plays no part in the disparity of the proportions in these areas. 

112. Reference was made in Chapter V to a special enquiry into marriage 
and fertility made in typical areas of each district and state. As a result of 
this enquiry six tables have been prepared ; the table relating to the sex of the 
first-born appeared in Chapter V, while the others are reproduced in paragraphs 
that, follow. According to the statistics given the average number of children 
born per 100 wives of all religions works out at 390. In some cases a marriage 
no doubt results in the birth of twice as many children or even more, while in a 
number of cases the wedlock is altogether barren. No doubt, averages based 
on a large number of cases examined produce results that indicate in the long 
run the normal size of the family. 

113. The table below shows the classification, according to the occupation 
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being divided into 17 groups. The number of families and of the children born 
and surviving is given in the case of each occupation followed by husband, the 
average number of children born per 100 families and the number surviving 
out of every 1.000 born lieing also shown. 

It. appears that lawyers, doctors and teachers have the largest proportion 
of children born per 100 families, while the rate of survival among their children 
is also high evidently because of the greater care bestowed on them. It may be 
that the high proportion of children horn is due to the members of this class re¬ 
membering each and every departed child better than other classes not equally 
intelligent. The sweepers, field labourers a ad beggars also seem to begetalurge 
number of children, while, domestic servants have tfhe fewest. The survival 
rate is higher among the children of jagirdara, rent-receivers, etc., while weavers 
and beggars are not far behind in this respect. The children of sweepers and 
washermen on the other hand have one of the lowest rates of survival, 
indicating that a high birth-rate when accompanied by poverty and unhygienic 
work leads to a high death-rate. 

114. On page 153 in Chapter V were set forth the names of castes six* ot the 
included in each of the classes, into which families of uuun religions have been R«u^onMi 
divided. Separate figures are given in the table below, which shows the size of Cl “*' 
family for different classes and religions as well as the number of wives who 
were married at different ages in each case. 
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It will be seen that proportionately the greatest number of children is 
born among* Indian Christian families, and the next highest among Hindus and 
Ad-Dhurmis who like Indian Christians contain a large number of persons of 
lowest castes. Sikhs come next with Hindus not far behind. The Jains and 
■Muslims have the lowest number of children born. This result will cause sur¬ 
prise so far as Muslims are concerned, as they are well-known to be fairly 
prolific. This result, wliieh is not confined to a few areas, can be explained only 
by the fact that Muslims who are comparatively more ignorant forget some 

* It hu to lx* remembered that the number of Ad-Dharmi. ChrUtian and Jain (amilira dealt with ia 

comparatively small. 
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of their children they may have lost. Further as pointed out in paragraph 50 
of Chapter T the greater increase in the population of Muslims is chiefly due 
not to a very much higher birth-rate but to a comparatively higher survival 
rate. We will revert to this subject in the Chapter on Religion. 

Turning now to the size of family among different classes of the main 
religions, we find that among Hindus Classes II (cultivators) and III (artisans) 
have the largest number of children born. The proportion of the survivors on 
the other hand is higher among Classes IV (backward) and I (intellectual). 
Among Sikhs the cultivators have the smallest proportion of children bom or 
perhaps like Muslims they forget some who died young, though this proportion 
is higher than that among Hindu artisans. Among Muslims the greatest number 
of children per family is found in Class I (intellectual) and the lowest in Class II 
(cultivators). It is the latter class that brings down the Muslim figures, while the 
other classes can hold their own against those of other religions. As we know 
it is the agriculturist class which is the most ignorant. The proportion of 
survivors is also in the same order except that artisans seem to have fewer 
survivors than the backward classes. On the whole it can be said that the 
artisan classes have a greater number of children bom to them, but that high 
survival rate is found either among the richest or among the poorest classes. 

AcoordtaTto* 1 15. ^ ar ^- v carriages are quite common in this country, but it is seldom 

^ wit. that a wife goes to live with her husband before attaining the age of puberty. 
The period of marriage for the purpose of this enquiry was to be reckoned from 
the date on which the wife shifted to her husband’s home. The question to 
elicit this information being of a rather delicate nature had to be put in a tactful 
manner so as not to cause offeuce. In the table below is given the number of 
wives married at different ages among different religions and the classes of 
main religions. The number of children bom and surviving as well as the average 
per 100 women in each case is also given below. 
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Jain 
Muslim 
Christian 
JfttM Rrligion* 
bf tit**'* 

His it Clue I 

„ U 
„ in 
.. iv 

Snui CIam I 
„ II 
UI 

M IV 
Moslem Claw I 
.. II 
HI 

„ IV 


.10,949 111,03! 
14,233 53,008 
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3.872 

38 

12,130 
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733 
15,033 
111 
42,301 
796 


4,930 

5.038 

925 

3,334 



366,83.137 S7I\38.703 31104,440 36S\73,36S 361*360 3fit fit 


372 39.205 27(1 10.043 
421 522 292 307 

388 1 10.700 278 4,620 
371| 99 201 30, 

348,31.881 303 13,6871 
423 594 316 350 


59,948 360 43,397 261 29,705 
l.542| 420 1,115 304 047 


17,270 373 12,124 262 
112 373 81 270 


52,267 382 36.670 26H 31,720 


2.55o) 

354 

710 

697 

7,411 

1,714 

2,417 


17,867 

18,061 

3,572 

12,008 

1,019 

9,408 

1.637 

2,971 

2,425 

24,441 

7,278 

8,160 


362 

370 

386 

387 

395 

369 

402 

418 

406 

330 


425 

338 


1.434 410 1,063 301 


10,456 
61 


115,678 3*» 
2,523 390 
42,432 ■ 


017 


236 
117,952 
2,530 


400 

387 

372 

112 


81,185 273 
1,681 260 
30.480 292 


13,001; 263 
13,944; 277 
2.654 276 
9,768 293 


5,551 

6,443 


3,679 



17,716 319 12,624 227 8,489 

26,964: 419 19,878 309 11,895 

3,623 374 2,450 253 1,722 

11,646 317 8,445 230 7,659 


371 870 

375 8,658 
351 951 

378 1,645 
444 2,360 
389 22,947 
374 ! 5,024 
348| 6.349 


200 531 

266 7.460 
248 855 

266 1.609 


336 

271 

261 

243 


1,496 

20.96* 

4.114 

6,142 


32,930 

47,570 

6,927 

28,242 

2,526 

30,044 

3,169 

6,694 

5,824 

77.371 


388< 
400 
102 
360 

476 
403 
371 
416 
380 
369 
10,150 393 
18,599 362 


149 
84,301 
1,733 


24.282 

322134 


4,820 280 


19,849 


244 

266 

281 


286 

271 


269 


1,754j 330 
22,060 296 
2,194 257 
4,182 279 
4,537 303 
54,015 258 
11,515) 280 
14.234 277 
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TABLK IV— AVKKAliK OF M/.K OK KAMII.Y • oKItKI.ATKI* WITH A(iK OF WIFE MARRIAGE— eoield. 


Age ol » if<' at ,, f 

marriage. 


Religion ami 
rlaiw. 

1 

i 

m 3 

jj 

*3 

k 

1 

s 

X 

17 

s 

z 

IS 

75 

1 

H 

18 

1 

U 

° s 

s i, 

n 

19 

Am. cia**a* 

All H-ligiw 

S9J0I9 

729.3/8 

7/6 

Him In • 

it, ItS 

46.626 

509 

Ad-Dharmi 

20* 

923 

152 

Sikh 

3,301 

10.94*1 

472 

Jam 

5 

30 

turn 

Muslim 

13.761 

•13,281 

4Mg 

Christian 

200 

1.512 

511 

A/'iin 

by ela*mt. 
Uncut' Cliw* 1 

2.618 

13.180 

•KM 

II 

3.885 

£0,U«lK 

540 

III 

598 

2,668 

140 

IV 

2.061 

9,774 

171 

Sikh Clw 1 

153 

1,176 

769 

ll 

2.H77 

12.143 

4*4 

111 

230 

1.209 

526 

IV 

531 

2.418 

455 

MnuM Was* 1 

(33 

1.970 

455 

II 

lo.tlio 

41.6*8 

393 

III 

1.717 


403 

.. iv 

3.001 

12,711 

424 


30 ahii ovkr. Total all ages 


c 

— 

1c 

L 

1 

s 

£ 

- 

1 
t . 

C “ 

c 

i 

— 

■E 

li 

z - 

| 

= 

i 

— 

V 

1 

ca 

1 

3 

Js 

u 

fj 

"3 

•r i 

s s 

S' 

= - 
e! 7 

e s 

* 

c 

55 

<1 

k 

i 

S 

•?. 

i 

S ^ 

3 G 

>5 | 

5 

25 

< 1 

h. » 

- - 

4l 

i 

h 
- — 

i. * 

■ — 

'c 

k 

1 

1 i 

S 

25 

4t_ 

*3 

ll 

58 8 

i 

h 

20 

21 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

93.361 

^ ~ ■ 

324 

.. — *■ 

.,•90 

3I.ISS 

630 

21, M2 

M 

/ 7.7,732 

6KH.I70 

3*46 

793,509 

2.85 

33.140 

362 

2.4412 

18.551 

9(18 

13,073 

6741 

7 7,8/5 

>93.611 

74*9 

: lo.O',it 

295 

022 

305 

30 

ISO 

500 

119 

397 

7.497 

5.86 1 

774 

7/459 

28/ 

12.071 

xw 

511 

3,171 

021 

2.371 

461 

2.7.055 

147.857 

77/ 

97.SU 

29/ 

21 

420 

# # 


, . 

.. 

, . 

131 

MV 

3.87 

ISO 

267 

46,294 

294 

2.129 

8.IMI9 

121 

6,706 

315 

75.7.74! 

287,77.7 

378 

| 24)5.852 

273 

1.113 

370 

84 

Ml 

(INI 

283 

337 

7.5.75 

6,622 

73/ 

7,776 

377 

8,8244 

337 

687 

5,650 

s22 

4,057 

591 

! 22.287 

4 7.757 

391 

*>2,79(4 

282 

15,352 

395 

915 

9.453 

1.033 

7.24! 

792 

28.776 

723.6/6 

7.7! 

88,657 

375 

1.849 

309 

95 

013 

045 

449 473 

7,3/44 

7 7.705 

407 42,722 

SSI 

7.113 

345 

345 

2.835 

822 

1.918 

.V8 

77/475 

65,705 

38.) 77/197 

276 

928 

6i<7 

30 

219 

73< 

iso oo4i /,:/»; 

6,1 )M 

17 V 7,526 

376 

8,671 

324 

383 

2,331 

609 1,700 414 

76.775 

66,777 

tot 

47,977 

29/ 

856 

372 

39 

374 

959 314 

8|o !,S$l 

7,7.71 

110, 5,525 

297 

1.016 

304 

59 

247 

419 173 

297 7.-552 

47,764 

7/4, 9,7944 

275 

1.425 

329 

103 

447 

434 

341 

339 .7,32.8' 

73,774 

lit 10, 7944 

375 

30.445 

287 

980 

4.109 

423 

3,13*" 

318 78,729 

7.80,534 

3/3 429,607 

268 

1,994 

291 

233 

1.064 

457 

7741 

333 9.71/0 

3.8.679 79.8 27,335 

2S2 

9.430 

314 

807 

3.289 

408 2,444 

303 13,979 

57.853 377 3,8,7744 274 


The subject of the age of wife at marriage, about which the “ special enquiry* 


figures are given 


in this table, has been dealt with above anti it will be suifi- 


oient here to comment <>u the eflect of early marriage on comparative fertility. 
The one hundred women of all religions married below the age of 12 have on 
an average HHO children horn to them 
seem 


Ad-Dhanui and Christian child-wives 
to be most prolific, having the liigh average of 421 ami 423. respectively. 
The average number of surviving children per loO wives of all religions falling in 
this category comes to 271. so that almost every wife has on an average lost one 
child. If the sterile cases, of which there is a slightly higher proportion among 
these wives, are excluded the number of children for fertile marriages would lie 
3'.»l. The wives married at ages 13—14 have a slightly greater average number 
of children born (371 per hundred) but a smaller number surviving (2t»o per 
hundred). The wives married at ages 15—19 and upwards have everywhere a 
larger number of children horn than child-wives, as the proportion of sterile cases 
is obviously low among them. The proportion of surv ivors among their children 
is however not so high. The average number of surviving children per 100 wives 
of all religions married at ages 13—19, 20- 29 and 30 and upwards is 272. 321 
and 483. respectively. The apparently higher rates for women marrying after the 
age of 30 is due to the fact that the majority of them are widows, who are likely 
to mix up the children born of some previous marriage with those born after 
The number of these cases too is small, and consequently the results 
It would seem therefore that the children of wives married 
at older ages die at a comparatively higher rate. 
The marginal table shows the proportion of chil¬ 
dren for wives married at different ages irres¬ 
pective of duration and excluding sterile cases. 
We find that wives married below 12 liave a 
higher proportion of children surviving than 
those married at higher ages. Is the greater 
survival rate among the children horn to young 


remarriage 
are not so reliable. 

Frtiilt uJi/jf. 

Number ol NumU-r ol 


Arc ol wilt. »t 
marriage. 

_ -l 

chillin'u 
bom per 
100 

lamilini. 

2 

children 
turriving 
per 14)0 
families. 

3 

0 12 

391 

2l)<t 

13—14 

391 

281 

10-19 

403 

2841 

30-29 . .. 

462 

333 

30 and orcr .. 

687 

510 

AU Aff** . * 

417 

34*44 
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mothers due to the weeding out of the weaker mothers as a result of the 
early child-bearing or to some physiological cause, which determines that 
children born in early ages should be more hardy ? A definite answer to 
this question is not possible in the absence of the record of the ages of women 
at marriage and subsequent history of their children. 

oisuriMy? 1 U®* The table below gives the actual number of sterile and fertile 

marriages observed for different durations of married life, for wives married 
at different ages, separately by religions and classes. 

TABLE V.—Proportion or rnnu and stirile marriages. 


aoe of wife at 
MAU1UAUK. 


DURATION OF 

marriage. 


Fertile or Sterile. 
1 


All HtUgiunt 

Hindu 
Ad-Llharml 
Sikh 
Jain 
Muslim 
Christian 
M'lin JUligiont by 
daft — 

Hindu Class 1 

.. n 

.. in 

„ iv 

Sikh Class I 

„ H 

„ III 

„ IV 

Muslim Class I 
.. II 

.. HI 

.. IV 


0 — 12 . 


0—1 


5-0 


10—U 


U. 

2 


-i 

■ja 


4 4 4 

* & I 

b. 00 (X 

0 7 8 


1,149 788 3,609 583 6,120 31817,771 3h 

359 378 1,028 393 2,795 III 8,195 144 

10 10 26 7 31 2 80 7 

137 85 400 77 741 42 2,306 21 

1 * 0 1 6 .. 22 .. 

630 109 1,456 201 2,511 131 6,767 134 

12 4 33 4 30 2 95 2 


189 

03 

587 

69 

936 

43 

2,968 

51 

377 

162 

066 

67 

84 

147 

£01 

113 

056 

47 

3,127 

63 

263 

268 

910 

89 

21 

30 

113 

16 

174 

12 

551 

8 

64 

47 

163 

12 

65 

108 

427 

95 

729 

30 

1,841* 

22 

210 

165 

688 

35 

20 

8 

37 

4 

67 

3 

125 

4 

35 

2 

50 

2 

92 

60 

298 

62 

471 

32 

1,538 

17 

253 

62 

476 

44 

11 

12 

46 

9 

71 

3 

199 

3 

26 

10 

63 

5 

14 

15 

79 

12 

142 

4 

444 

• • 

48 

21 

148 

6 

20 

9 

66 

8 

02 

10 

387 

5 

47 

20 

119 

0 

384 

209 

841 

120 

1,518 

77 

4,164 

OH 

581 

276 

1,386 

106 

70 

34 

253 

29 

360 

11 

049 

8 

145 

60 

366 

19 

156 

67 

296 

44 

511 

33 

1,267 

23 

189 

76 

422 

33 


13—14. 


0—4 


5—9 10-14 


15 and 
over. 


I 
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J 
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t 
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a 

CO 
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C/5 

u 

CO 
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CO 
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20 
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30 23 69 7 74 1 171 

362 95 746 66 983 17 2,349 

2 8 .. 7 1 12 

962 432 2.293 167 3,114 97 6,545 

26 13 64 2 81 3 160 


193 9 480 2 

825 11 1,721 24 

90 2 143 2 


81 

161 

138 


198 
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358 


387 3 934 
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6—9 


21 


S.1C9 2,13911,726 578 


1,866 

41 
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054 
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36 

548 
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38 100 5 
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1 16 
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17 109 3 


256 1,325 77 
389 1,653 102 
71 272 13 
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.. 
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7 
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3 
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28 

221 

10 

44 
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3,526 
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s 
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35 

22 
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937 
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MARRIAGE. 


DURATION or 
MARRIAGE. 


Fertile or Sterile. 

I 

fuugton and class 

AU Htlititmt 

Hindu 
Ad-Dharmi 
Sikh 
Jutn 
Muslim 
Christian 
Jfoix Religion* by 
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- II 
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X II 
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0- 
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2 
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23 
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1,834 

36 
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82 
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4 
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19 

16 
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1 
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1 

81 
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27 
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30 
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18 
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8 

2,032 

19 

17 
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1 
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6,177 13616,251 197 

1.210 

300 

2,417 

110 

3,220 

83 

8,307 
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123 

2 

291 8 

32 

7 

35 

1 

42 

2 

175 

2 

1,669 

37 

4,403 68 

180 

33 

325 

22 

442 

17 

1,672 

27 

2,319 

53 

6,728 114 

136 

64 

630 

38 

951 

11 

2,122 

33 

328 

1 

9*>5 18 

27 

12 

73 

1 

119 

3 

357 

fl 

1,372 

29 

4,153 43 

131 

30 

315 

8 

322 

6 

1,234 

16 

90 

• • 

301 1 

12 

1 

35 


34 


70 

I 

1,242 

21 

4,212 34 

217 

29 

434 

14 

400 

7 

1,509 

7 

140 

1 

614 3 

16 

• • 

26 

3 

29 

I 

160 

6 

296 

6 

862 4 

42 

6 

00 

1 

83 
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0 
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10 

830 8 

47 

5 

06 

1 

81 

4 

221 

8 

451 

7310.783 123 

838 

216 

1,652 

73 

2,260 

55 

6,436 

74 

807 

12 

2,068 26 

130 

33 

237 

11 

329 

11 

951 

12 

946 

41 

2,580 41 
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46 

462 

31 

544 

13 

1.606 

14 


30 AND OVER. 
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40 
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Co 
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37 
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17 
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12 
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2 
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7 
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0 

30 

4 
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6 
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2 

32 
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£43 

37 
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40 

•* 

8 

3 

1 

1 

58 

3 


66 

80 

6 

24 

I 

29 


09 
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25 

47 

9 
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12 
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12 638 


2 
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The derivative table in the margin shows the percentage of fertile and 


TABLE V.-A. —PiTtenlagt offcrtil « and Hrrilt marriagtt. 




Rsuoioit. 

Aok or 
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Dcratio* or 

MARAIAGK. 
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5 
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5 
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CO 
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3 
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3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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.59 

49 

60 
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33 

67 

75 

// 

51 

50 

38 
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33 
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sn 

85 

79 

86 

86 

88 

89 
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15 

21 

14 

14 

12 
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">-'•! 

95 

05 

94 

95 
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95 

95 


6 

5 

0 
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5 

5 


16 and J Fertile 
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98 

92 

99 
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98 
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•• 
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41 
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99 
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over 1 Sterile 
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]00 

99 
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80 ud over 
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i Sterile 
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• • 
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5_9 1 Fertile 
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t Sterile 

11 

6 

• • 

10 


13 

27 
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95 

5 
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90 
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12 
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60 


15 and J Fertile 

9S 

99 

100 

99 


97 

95 


over (Sterile 

2 

1 


1 

• • 

3 

5 


sterile oases with 
different durations 
of marriage, separ¬ 
ately for different 
ages of wives at 
marriage, by main 
religions. It will 
be seen at a glanco 
that the percentage 
of fert ile marriages 
generally is very 
high in this 
Province. Even 
among the child- 
wives of all re¬ 
ligions, by which 
are meant those 
married below the 
age of 12. the per¬ 
centage of sterile 
cases, after 15 
years’ duration is 
reduced to two per 
cent. The percent¬ 
age of such cases 
for wives married 
at ages 13—14, 
15—19 and 20—29 
after a similar 
duration is only 
one per cent.- The 
wives married at 


ages thirty and over, whose number is comparatively small, have a greater 
tendency to be sterile. Theso results are to be taken subject to the con¬ 
sideration that in some cases wives are deserted or divorced when their sterility 
is established after a few years’ wedded life. Another thing that has also to 
be borne in mind is that some families not blessed with children may have 
refused to furnish this information, or may not have been questioned by the 
enumerators owing to the delicacy of the subject. One thing, about which we 
can safely generalise from these figures, is that the higher the age of wife at 
marriage the higher is the percentage of fertility even for shorter durations of 
marriage. The highest percentage of sterility for duration of marriage beyond 
15 years is 8 among Ad-Dharmi wives married when below 12, which indicates 
the permanent harm that may be entailed by early marriage. As against these 
proportions the sterility is much more pronounced in European countries where 
the percentage of marriages that prove sterile would appear to be at least 6.* 


- kiMi p. 27. Darwin mrotiam that 19 per cent, of tho Kngliah nobility i 

childliiM. which ia moro than throe tunes tho average for the rest of tho nation-" ^ 

r _P- ,:K} - “ There mem* to bo a at ady riao in the fignrvn of at -rile marriages as tho birth-rato fall*. 
In^^^h raanri^ are aboot SO por ~nt. of tho total marrUR«. tho percent among tho w<*ltW 
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CHAPTER VI.—CIVIL CONDITION 


Duration ot 
Marriages and 
Six* o! Family. 


lit. Ill the table below the families of different religions and classes 
have been divided into groups on the basis of the duration of marriage. The 
number of children born to families with each duration is shown, as also the 
number born per 100 wives in each ease. 

FABLE VI.— Dumli-tm of marriayt romlalrd tri/A tvuSr rttiyum uj family. 
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The durations of marriage, met with most frequently, are between 10 
and 10 years, while naturally the greatest number of children bom belongs to 
the marriages which have lasted between 2o and 30 years. Y'ery few marriages 
seem to last longer than 30 years, as during this period in most case- one or 
the other of the spouses is removed by death. The intervals at which children 
are born to a wifo appear to be more or less uniform, the rate being about, one 
child every five years or so. though the average of durution ending with years 
that are multiples of five is swollen like other similar returns. For instance, the 
effect of plumping on the tenth year of duration is prominent in these figures, 
for whereas the number of children among one hundred couples, who have return¬ 
ed a duration of !» years comes to 187 children, the average for those who have 
completed ten years, or only a year more, jumps to 287. This obviously means 
that some couples with a longer duration of marriage and consequently having a 
larger number of children, and some with u smaller duration have returned a 
duration of 10 years owing to a preference for that figure. 

The number of children per one hundred couples of all religions with a 
duration of 33 years and over is 500. The corresponding average for European 
countries appears to be 420.* 


1 Ml. Law ol Births anil iR-nth*. 11 . IS. •• Amnlbg to Urrtillon and other aullioritin the EurouMB 
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118. While it is impossible to compare all the figures, collected at this 
special enquiry, with the general census results a comparison is possible in certain 
aspects. For instance, as already noticed on an average one child is bom to a 
married woman every live years. Taking all the married females alive of ages 
of 15 —45 and assuming that all the children born during the last ten years were 

born to them we get the results shown 
in the margin. Actually some of the 
women might have died leaving child¬ 
ren. while some who had children 
born to them during the last ten years 
may now be over 45. We find that for 
HH> women of all religions, according 
to the figures of the general census, the 
or a little over two children in ten years. 
The effect of infant mortality is also apparent from the figures in the third column, 
and we find that out of 224 children bom 178 survive to be included in the popu¬ 
lation under teu recordwl at this census. The figures’of Hindus and Muslims 
arc also given : the former comprise Sikhs and Jains as well, there being no sepa¬ 
rate birth record for these religions. This shows that Muslims had a -slightly 
larger number of children than Hindus. This is probably true as the record 
made at the time of birth would not like the special enquiry held many years 
after their death omit the children of Muslims. The comparative survival 
rates are also clearly brought out. Compared to this according to the special 
enquiry the number of children bora to 100 wives with a ten years’duration of 
marriage comes to 194. The figures for Knglaiid and Wales, needless to say, 
present a great contrast. 

119. In the remaining paragraphs of this Chapter we shall take up the 
study of the subject of the widowed. At this census there were 2,822 widows 
below ten, 7,4:$ I below fifteen and 26,002 below twenty. These figures are 
pathetic enough, but they seem insignificant whefl we realise that in ages above 
40 everv other woman is a widow. Theoontrast that these figures present with 
the number of widows in England and Wales is most striking indeed, and in 

table below is given the distribution by uge and civil condition of 10,000 
persons of this Province according to the census of 1931 and of England and 
Wales for the ceiusus of 1921. The figures indicate the proportionate number 
of each sex lUimnrriixl. married and widowed at different ages, and whereas they 
facilitate comparisons of the other two civil conditions as well they prominently 
bring to notice the comparatively high proportion of widows in this Province. 

Didrib«lioM of W.iHto uj total Vopolution by CirU Cotdilum and A jt. 
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CHAPTER VI.—ClVIt CONDITION. 


Proportion 
«( WMom 
Among 
Females of 
Halo Roll 

CVODJ. 


There are hardly any widows below 20 in England and Wales, and their 
number even up to the age of 45 is aimoit insigaidcant. Tho particularly small 
number of widowers points to tho facility, with which they can remarry. On 
the other hand the number of widowers in this Province is enormous. The fact 
that there is proportionately a higher number of married males in England and 
Wales at the ages of 35 and upwards shows that owing to longer life and late 
marriage the effective period of marriage in that country is much longer than 
hore. The table also indicates in no uncertain terms the difference between 
the age of marriage in this Province and that in England and Wales. 

120. The large number of widows presents a pathetic picture among 
the followers of all religions, though they are not quite uniform. The diagram 
given below shows the number of widows per 1,000 females in each age-period 
by main religions. The scales for different age-periods are different. 
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accounted for by the smaller proportion of girls aged 0—15 among Sikhs as 
compared to Muslims. Consequently the rate of remarriage of widows among 
Sikhs would appear to be compiratively higher. The proportion of widows 
among Christians is the smallest. 

121. The map below shows the local distribution of widows and their 



number per mills of total females in each district and state. The highest 
proportion of widows is found in Kangra District and Mandi, Sukct and 
Bilaspur States. In the plains the small State of Pataudi heads the list. 
Hoshiarpur, Ambala and Gurgaon have also a fairly high proportion. In 
the north-west the proportion of widows in Jhelum, Rawalpindi and Attock 
with their Rajput and other martial races is not at all low, a fact which refutes 
the view commonly held of Muslim widows remarrying in large numbers. 
In this map all the colony districts (except Shahpur, which has a large thal area 
and the salt ran go similar in character to Jhelum and Attock, inhabited by 
Awans) stand out prominently as having the smallest proportion of widows. 
Tho reasons for this are not far to seok; tho pooplo of colony areas are com¬ 
paratively prosperous and take into wedlock all women of marriageable age, 
whether widows or virgins. Tho heterogeneous character of the population 
makes it easy for the people to marry widows in the absence of prejudices 
peculiar to their homo districts. 
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In Dlflcmt 
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CHAPTER VI.-CIVIL CONDOTON. 


Widow 

Remarriage. 


Arora (134) and .Tat (125). Among Muslims the high-born Kayad (131), the 
mart ial tribes of Pathan (lift) and A wan (113), and the heterogeneous collection, 
known as Sheikh (103), have the highest-proportion of widows; while the Jat 
and Biloch have the smallest population. Among Sikhs the Jat (124) is the 
aristocrat and the Arora (111) is a mere shop-man and has a smaller proportion 
of widows. As compared with the figures quoted above the number of widows 
among Christians (81) is very small indeed. 

123. Among the followers of Islam and Christianity there is no religious 
tenet prohibiting widow remarriage. But social customs come into play, and 
among Muslims the castes and tribes enjoying high social status consider it 
derogatory for their widows to seek remarriage. For example Jats, Rajputs. 
Sayads and P&thans in many cases would not permit their widows to remarry. 

Evidently they have been influenced by their 
long association with the Hindus. The table 
in the margin shows the difference between 
the proportions of Hindu and Muslim widows 
in the female population of their respective 
religion in various age-periods. Thus a rough 
idea of the extent of remarriage among Muslim 
widows can be formed from these figures. 
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The number of widow remarriages among caste Hindus is still very small 
as is apparent from the figures for castes given in the last paragraph. Among 
some Hindu castes such as .Jats widow remarriage is coiiuuon. as indicated by the 
smaller proportion of widows among them (123 j>rr mille of total femules as 
against HfS among Brahmans). The actual figures of remarriage of caste widows 
given below are bused on the information supplied by the Vidhva Vivah Kahaik 
Sabha, the main society in the Province which encourages widow remarriage. 
The figures comprise widow remarriages in the Punjab and the X. W. F. Pro¬ 
vince. and indicate an increase from year to year, but even so the number of 
remarriages up-to-date is negligible in view of the enormous number of widows 
of marriageable ages. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1.000 of ach Sox, Religion and main Age-period at each of the 

last five censuses. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE l.-conclud*d. 


Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex, Religion and main Age-period at each of the 

last five Censuses. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 


Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex at certain Ages in each Religion and 

Natural Division. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— concluded. 

Distribution by CivD Condition of 1,000 of each Sex at certain Ages in each Religion and 

Natural Division. 
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1 

128 

833 

39 

24 

560 

416 

IV — North West Dry Area 




















All Reugioxs 

. , 

465 

440 

95 

997 

3 

. # 

961 

38 

/ 

S4S 

150 

o 

119 

825 

56 

17 

55] 

432 

Hindu 

• • 

436 

442 

122 

097 

3 

. # 

952 

47 

1 

811 

186 

3 

88 

829 

83 

14 

471 

515 

Sikh 

. . 

45S 

462 

79 

097 

3 


961 

3.x 

1 

830 

168 

2 

89 

860 

45 

12 

611 

377 

Jain 

• . 

445 

129 

126 

1.000 

. . 


976 

24 

. * 

789 

211 

. , 

91 

833 

76 


429 

571 

Muslim 

• # 

46S 

439 

93 

997 

3 

. , 

964 

35 

1 

857 

141 

2 

125 

822 

53 

17 

657 

426 

Christian 

* * 

556 

3S3 

61 

1,000 

*• 

•• 

089 

11 

*• 

913 

86 

1 

201 

763 

33 

25 

023 

352 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Distribution by main Age-periods and Civil Condition of 10,000 of each Sex and Religion. 


Rxuoiox AXD Ao H. 
1 

PUNJAB.— ALL RELIGION'S. 

AIX A a is 

0-10 
10-15 
15 — 40 
40 and over 

Hume— Au. Ages 
O-10 
10—16 
15—40 

40 and over .. 

Ad-Diiarmi- All Ages 
0-10 
10-15 
15—40 

40 and over . . 


Maura. 


Unmarried. 

•t 

Married. 

3 

Widowed, 

4 

5.411 

3,833 

756 

2,731 

37 

2 

1,123 

87 

J 

1,407 

2,363 

213 

150 

1.346 

538 

5,144 

4,006 

850 

2,559 

51 

2 

1,071 

123 

4 

1,330 

2,532 

248 

184 

1.301 

596 

4,758 

4,439 

803 

2,700 

175 

2 

991 

318 

6 

915 

2,650 

240 

92 

1,296 

555 


Females. 


Unmarried. 

6 

Married. 

6 

Widowed. 

7 

4,194 

4,636 

1.170 

2.924 

US 

3 

907 

2S0 

4 

310 

3,303 

260 

23 

935 

904 

3.787 

4,787 

1,426 

2,745 

164 

3 

814 

374 

5 

214 

3.429 

368 

14 

820 

1.050 

3.716 

5.373 

912 

2,802 

371 

3 

674 

598 

6 

219 

3,367 

157 

20 

1,037 

746 


Sikh—Au. Ages 
0-10 
10—16 
15—40 

. 40 and over 


SJ36 

3,646 

819 

2,619 

24 

1 

1,126 

75 

2 

1,525 

2,183 

191 

265 

1,364 

625 


4.133 

4.719 

1J4S 

2,844 

84 

1 

943 

244 

3 

326 

3,243 

192 

20 

1,148 

952 


Jam—All Aoks 
0-10 
10—15 
15—40 
40 and over 

Mcslim- All Aoks 
0—10 
10—15 
15—40 
40 and over 


5J69 

8.608 

lfii3 

2.666 

19 

3 

1,131 

66 

3 

1,352 

2,415 

294 

220 

1,108 

723 

5.535 

3,780 

085 

2,856 

29 

2 

1,155 

65 

3 

1,423 

2.313 

198 

101 

1,373 

482 


43228 

4,190 

1/782 

2,876 

45 

4 

1,001 

208 

4 

325 

3,180 

482 

26 

751 

1,092 

4,433 

4,523 

1/144 

3,042 

97 

2 

952 

230 

3 

411 

3^153 

220 

28 

943 

819 


Christian—All Aoks 
0-10 
10-16 
15—40 
40 and over 


5J906 

3,428 

666 

2,908 

12 

1 

1,195 

34 

1 

1,731 

2,190 

209 

72 

1,192 

455 


5,040 

4J53 

807 

■33291 

37 

l 

1,002 

152 

2 

612 

3,066 

156 

45 

898 

618 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Proportion ol the Sexes by Civil Condition at certain Ages for Religions and Natural Divisions. 


Xi-uoer or Fra alia per 1,000 Males. 


Religion asd Natural 
Division. 

1 

All 

c 

P 

4 

Aoks. 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 
iff 

* 1 

a 

To 

a 

9—10 

l 

0 

i. 

9 

: 

2 

if 

7 

10—16 

t i 

a r 

E E 

c 1 

70 S 

8 » 

i 

* 

i 

"i 

10 

15—40 

i 

E -i 

1 1 
£ s 

11 12 

i 

■ 

o 

— 

£ 

13 

40 AND OVER . 

| s' | 

il l 

C e f* 

5- 8 if 

14 15 16 

PUNJAB 

















All Religions 


644 

1,005 

1.235 

590 

2.667 

l.ui 

671 

2,666 

1,045 

201 

1,161 

1,012 

127 

577 

1.396 

Hindu 


CIS 

90S 

1,401 

896 

2,601 

1,271 

635 

2,554 

1,140 

135 

1,131 

1,241 

01 

527 

1.470 

Sik.li 


592 

1,026 

1,111 

8<H 

2,716 

1,030 

604 

2,592 

845 

170 

1,177 

795 

60 

668 

1,209 

Jain 

• * 

692 

1,021 

1.359 

IMS 

2,068 

1,107 

778 

2,767 

1,600 

212 

1,160 

1,4X8 

103 

596 

1,327 

Muxtini 


672 

1,004 

1.2S0 

81*4 

2,8 it* 

1,012 

692 

2,946 

1,021 

242 

1.181 

931 

231 

577 

1,426 

Christian 


6SS 

973 

973 

009 

2,457 

828 

734 

3,024 

1,148 

284 

1,124 

602 

498 

605 

1,143 

L—Indo-Cangetlc Plain W«t 

















All Religions 


626 

993 

1,169 

364 

2,403 

934 

659 

2,274 

818 

178 

1,104 

900 

87 

610 

IMS 

Hindu 


602 

992 

1£15 

878 

2.350 

901 

Oil 

2,120 

772 

122 

1,074 

1.054 

43 

571 

1,200 

Sikh 


586 

1,026 

1,115 

867 

2,757 

868 

005 

2,510 

747 

177 

1,165 

776 

63 

089 

1,217 

Jain 


707 

1.024 

1,407 

90S 

1,833 

1.000 

788 

2,500 

1,800 

201 

1,155 

1,494 

98 

608 

1,371 

Muslim 


66S 

976 

1,166 

903 

2,680 

1,025 

093 

2,531 

913 

220 

1,101 

810 

172 

589 

1,316 

ChrUtian 


693 

966 

1,032 

902 

2,065 

478 

715 

2,940 

1,118 

313 

1,107 

010 

503 

604 

1.226 

11 -Himalayan 

















All Religion h 


641 

1,020 

1,911 

939 

3,063 

2°9S 

640 

.3,52.3 

2.335 

147 

12255 

1,719 

127 

450 

1J9S6 

Hindu 


613 

1.033 

1.967 

943 

3,059 

2,342 

643 

3,030 

2,445 

143 

1,283 

1,797 

117 

453 

2,033 

Sikh 


567 

79S 

1.107 

871 

3,000 

1,000 

005 

2.864 

7*1 

73 

903 

792 

53 

335 

1,257 

Jain 


602 

952 

1,16 7 

861 



941 

5,0041 


107 

969 

7** 

• • 

333 

1.375 

Muslim 


S7S 

S16 

1J9S9 

884 

2,851 

1,800 

602 

2,519 

2,167 

111 

892 

799 

58 

376 

1.224 

Christian 


894 

330 

1,653 

B16 

1,000 


990 

1,667 


703 

1,149 

1.150 

1,341 

185 

1.925 

III—Su b-Hlmala yan 

















All Religion* 


638 

1.046 

1M5 

884 

3,475 

1.662 

65 s 

3,199 

1,101 

188 

1,228 

1.070 

138 

580 

1.400 

Hindu 


601 

1.027 

1,369 

890 

3,784 

2,076 

651 

3.418 

1.560 

124 

1,193 

1.244 

46 

532 

1.412 

Sikh 


576 

1.07S 

1.126 

865 

3,190 

1,806 

642 

3.074 

1,276 

125 

1,272 

891 

31 

643 

1,193 

Jain 


630 

1,030 

1,149 

872 

6,000 

1,600 

738 

7,607 

, . 

240 

1,233 

1,271 

125 

558 

1,101 

Mudini 


665 

1.049 

1.357 

886 

3,711 

1,500 

605 

3.368 

1,401 

228 

1,244 

1,001 

271 

582 

1,461 

Christian 


614 

1,008 

956 

014 

5,077 

3,667 

723 

4,821 

1,800 

198 

1,163 

569 

442 

624 

1.114 

IV - North West Dry Area 

















All Reuoions 


677 

987 

1,340 

394 

2.310 

782 

709 

3.126 

921 

258 

1,188 

997 

235 

561 

1J01 

Hindu 


651 

91S 

1.557 

008 

2,683 

2,200 

702 

3,373 

1,540 

192 

1,006 

1,392 

151 

500 

1,630 

Sikh 


650 

960 

1J046 

878 

1,752 

1.273 

698 

2,269 

924 

196 

1,123 

753 

111 

590 

1,173 

Jain 


705 

831 

1.44S 

836 



698 

8,000 

, , 

316 

891 

909 

« • 

500 

1,778 

Mualini 


682 

1.003 

1.34S 

893 

2.330 

610 

712 

3,277 

855 

271 

1.221 

969 269 

567 

1,627 

Christian 


72S 

942 

S33 

917 

1,914 

333 

786 

4.956 

600 

356 

1.106 

530 

463 

686 

966 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

(Bused on Imperial Table VIII.) 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1.000 of each Sex at certain Ages for Selected Castes. 


MALES. 


Casts asd Kruoion 


1 


14—16 



17-23 


24 43 


i 

5 1 

i 

| j 

t 

i i 

3 



w at 

if 

To 5 

if 

14 15 

16 

17 18 

19 



I 


PUNJAB. 


1 

Aooarwal 

Hindu 

* • 

540 361 

91* 909 

1 .. 

9841 

19 

1 

798 

108 

4 

442 538 

20 

222 607 

111 

109 742 59 

n 

Ahir 

Hindu 

•* 

521 384 

95 999 

1 .. 

966 

34 

1 

766 237 

7 

422 556 

22 

146 753 

101 

72 538 300 

3 

M 

Muslim 


549 357 

94 1,000 


990 

10 


855 

146 


561 424 

15 

215 675 

110 

40 603 357 

4 

Aila in 

Muslim 

• , 

550 380 

70 995 

6 

066 

33 

2 

851 

145 

4 

538 444 

is 

154 767 

79 

59 65T 284 

5 

Arora 

Hindu 

*• 

545 389 

66 999 

1 .. 

988 

12 

•• 

923 

75 

a 

601 386 

13 

160 765 

69 

55 684 261 

6 

H 

Sikh 

m 

658 376 

66 991* 

1 .. 

981 

19 


892 

104 

4 

535 450 

15 

151 779 

70 

74 660 266 

7 

Awas 

MuaUm 

9m 

558 384 

58 998 

2 ,. 

084 

15 

i 

929 

4.9 

*• 

672 313 

15 

164 779 

57 

33 732 235 

8 

Bavaria 

Hindu 

•* 

548 397 

65 997 

3 .. 

053 

46 

i 

811 

187 

a 

444 527 

29 

94 837 

69 

31 724 245 

9 

90 

Sikh 

# 

528 407 

65 1.000 


988 

12 

.. 

830 

164 

6 

411 577 

12 

154 786 

60 

37 682 281 

10 

Biloath 

Muslim 

mm 

558 386 

56 090 

1 

989 

11 


019 

72 

9 

638 351 

11 

172 757 

71 

26 701 213 

11 

Brahman 

Hindu 

•* 

537 361 

91* 999 

1 .. 

980 

11* 

i 

878 

118 

4 

577 404 

19 

230 671 

99 

123 639 338 

12 

•• 

Sikh 


542 SOS 

96 998 

2 

094 

0 

.. 

9481 

IM 


616 376 

8 

287 626 

87 

160 £28 312 

13 

ClIAMAR 

Hindu 

. , 

477 443 

SO 997 

3 

911 

87 

2 

642 346 

13 

318 651 

31 

84 818 

98 

42 634 324 

14 

re 

Sikh 

•* 

506 403 

02 998 

2 

942 

56 

2 

717 274 

° 

406 574* 

24 

134 750 

107 

60 696 344 

l 5 

Cmimn* 

Hindu 

## 

600 372 

128 998 

>• 

934 

61 

5 

769 218 

13 

440 509 

42 

102 676 

132 

94 488 418 

16 

99 

Sikh 

# # 

627 370 

103 996 

4;; 

935 

64 

1 

820 

178 

4 

497 452 

51 

244 669 

87 

124 536 341 

17 

99 

Mnalim 

• • 

521 399 

HO 999 

i.. 

063 

35 

2 

808 185 

7 

451 521 

25 

123 788 

89 

46 654 300 

18 

CinmRA 

Hindu 

• • 

522 400 

78 996 

4 .. 

934 

64 

2 

726 263 

11 

416 666 

30 

109 788 

103 

4 1 637 322 

10 

99 

Sikh 

• a 

567 368 

65 999 

i.. 

982 

17 

1 

862 

135 

3 

532 445 

23 

129 793 

78 

64 659 287 

20 

99 

Muslim 

•• 

667 368 

66 1,000 

.... 

987 

13 

•• 

855 

142 

s 

508 462 

30 

136 779 

85 

48 670 282 










































SUBSIDIARY TABLE V .—continued. 

(Based on Imperial Table VIII.) 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex at certain Ages for Selected Castes 


NLVI.ES— conrld. 



Casts asd Rrmoio*. 

1 


Aw. Auks. 0—6 

— ^ ^ 33 

2 3 4 5 0 

"2 

1 

7 

7- 

i 

t 

4 

s 

3 

8 

-13 

1 

9 

i 

s 

1 

To 

14 

S' 

a 

U 

11 

—16 

S 

12 

17—23 

V 1 . 

I § 2 
| 1 I | 

3 

13 14 Ift 

i 

5 

O 

in 

24-43 

1 -8 l! 

1 1 1 
3 3 5 

17 18 10 

21 

Daoi asp Kou 

Hindu 


427 507 

66 980 

20 


916 

82 

2 

722 

268 

10 422 547 

31 

92 837 

71 

22 

Dhobi 

Hindu 

. .] 

463 449 

88 999 

1 


953 

46 

1 

651 

337 

12 325 630 

45 

94 802 

104 

23 

H 

Muslim 


530 381 

80 999 

1 

•• 

970 

29 

i 

830 

164 

6 521 451 

28 

142 756 

102 

24 

Faqih 

Hindu 

•• 

015 203 

92 900 

1 


055 

45 

# # 

855 

141 

4 600 375 

25 

439 471 

Oft 

25 

• • 

Sikh 


647 240 

113 906 

4 


993 

7 

.. 

838 

146 

16 643 323 

34 

601 318 

81 

26 

• » 

Mtulim 


520 382 

89 997 

3 

•• 

037 

61 

o 

761 

230 

9 450 520 

30 

159 737 

104 

27 

Gujjm! 

Hindu 

• • 

508 400 

92 995 

5 


013 

85 

o 

743 

250 

7 474 500 

26 

180 719 101 

28 

*• 

Sikh 

• e) 

469 430 

101 905 

5 


842 

158 

, , 

592 

408 

.. 484 508 

8 

225 872 

103 

20 

ee 

Muslim 

•• 

511 400 

83 997 

3 

•• 

036 

62 

2 

775 

210 

6 480 495 

19 

151 762 

87 

30 

Harm 

Muslim 

, . 

534 344 

62 997 

3 


969 

20 

2 

861 

131 

8 1 509 401 

30 

148 789 

63 

31 

.1 AT 

Hindu 

e • 

403 411 

96 997 

3 

,, 

895 

102 

3 

633 

358 

9 388 584 

28 

164 723 

113 

32 

ee 

Sikh 

*• 

555 350 

86 999 

1 

•• 

075 

24 

1 

857 

130 

4 579 407 

14 

270 054 

76 

33 

ee 

Muslim 

.. 

573 307 

60 998 

2 


982 

18 


906 

92 

2 640 348 

12 

200 735 

65 

34 

JntWAR 

Hindu 

.. 

507 390 

103 998 

2 

.. 

051 

48 

I 

787 

205 

8 439 520 

32 

138 743 

119 

35 


Sikh 

•• 

547 365 

88 998 

2 

*' 

077 

21 

2 

800 

186 

5 453 512 

35 

168 720 

103 

36 

ee 

Muslim 


540 373 

87 907 

3 

• • 

057 

42 

i 

818 

177 

5 490 483 

27 

126 776 

98 

37 

JPLAHA 

Hindu 

• • 

467 453 

80 995 

5 


956 

43 

i 

801 

196 

3 447 528 

25 

122 793 

85 

38 

•• 

Sikh 

*• 

435 453 112 1.000 

•• 

•• 

890 

98 

3 

656 

344 

.. 330 616 

45 

133 760 

117 

30 

## 

Muslim 

. . 

540 375 

85 099 

1 


974 

26 


861 

134 

5 535 433 

32 

ISO 754 

96 

4» 

Kamboh 

Hindu 

ee 

631 383 

86 999 

1 


069 

31 

.. 

816 

176 

8 516 167 

17 

149 753 

93 

41 

pO 

Sikh 

•• 

526 404 

70 099 

1 


960 

31 

.. 

802 

102 

6 440 543 

17 

126 707 

77) 

42 

ee 

Muslim 

# # 

535 308 

67 098 

2 


963 

36 

1 

828 

168 

4 474 500 

20 

123 800 

7T 

43 

Kashmiri 

Muslim 

• • 

543 387 

70 999 

T 


982 

17 

1 

016 

92 

- (M2 340 

18 

177 747 

76 

44 

Kiiatri 

Hindu 

•• 

568 365 

67 999 

i 

•• 

980 

11 

"j 

942 

56 

2 600 299 

11 

217 715 

6 * 

45 

ee 

Sikh 

, , 

550 377 

73 «99 

i 


08.8 

11 

1 

870 

111 

10 010 3158 

22 

204 728 

68 

46 

KtIMHAlt 

Hindu 

• . 

487 430 

83, 998 

2 


942 

67 

1 

697 

295 

8 354 019 

27 

07 808 

05 

47 

00 

Sikh 

•• 

533 367 

80 997 

3 

e e 

076 

23 


803 

188 

» 502 472 

26 

156 752 

02 

48 

ee 

Muslim 


548 381 

71] 997 

3 

• • 

975 

25 

.. 

839 

152 

0 524 456 

21 

143 774 

83 

49 

Lott An 

Hindu 

• • 

495 418 

87 996 

4 


946 

62 

n 

758 

235 

* 458 512 

30 

148 753 

00 

50 

00 

Sikh 

•• 

530 371 

99 1,000 

•* 

•• 

952 

46 

2 

760 

235 

» 431 550 

19 

203 601 

106 

51 

ee 

Muslim 

# . 

540 387 

73 999 

1 


964 

35 

1 

822 

173 

5 495 4«0 

25 

131 784 

8 ft 

52 

Machhi 

Muslim 

• . 

553 374 

73 999 

1 


073 

26 

1 

852 

144 

4 559 418 

23 

154 761 

k," 

53 

M*o 

Muslim 

•• 

518 407 

75 998 

o 

• • 

066 

33 

1 

787 

205 

8 403 566 

31 

68 836 

97 

54 

M IRA SI 

Muslim 


554 370 

76 999 

i 


076 

23 

1 

863 

130 

‘ 578 302 

30 

171 740 

80 

55 

Mocm 

Hindu 

• • 

390 526 

84 1,000 

.. 


831 

160 


681 

310 

• • 394 671 

35 

78 812 

1 III 

56 

ee 

Muslim 


540 382 

78 998 

2 

•• 

070 

21 

•• 

870 

127 

3 548 433 

10 

138 768 

94 

57 

MUS8AU.I 

Muslim 

e e 

580 358 

62 990 

i 


088 

12 


900 

06 

1 600 372 

10 

157 759 

84 

58 

Nai 

Hindu 

e e 

405 300 

106 90S 

2 


952 

47 

i 

736 

268 

« 426 545 

20 

153 726 

121 

59 

•» 

Sikh 

•• 

544 358 

08 099 

1 

•• 

980 

20 

• 

815 

1741 

I 1 510 456 

34 

250 644 

97 

60 

ee 

Muslim 

# # 

630 380 

81 998 

2 


066 

33 

1 

840 

154 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V .concluded. 

{Based on Imperial Table VIII.) 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1.000 of each Sex at certain Ages for Selected Castes. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


INFIRMITIES. 


-Jty. 127. Sex i.rot ort ion and ate diatrbu- 

twn among the maane. 128. Pnnjab Mental Hospital. 12». Tho b,a/and Dumb. 120. Ago diatnbotiwi ol 
deal-mutes. 131. Local distribution of deal-mutea. 132. The blind. 133. Age distribution of the blind 134 
Measures for combating bUndnem. 13b. Lepro»y std its local distribution. 13ti. Lei ioav at different ages 
137. Proportion of sexes among the leprous. 128. L»fer Asyltmx >n tie Ptotir.ce. 1JB. Ace distribution smoni: 
different infirmities and total population. 140. Comparison of the number of the infirm with other province 
141. Sex proportion by age among tho infirm. r 


Tho statistics relating to the four infirmities, insanity, deaf-muliam, blindness and leprosy, by quinquen¬ 
nial age-periods lor the Province ere given In Imperial Table IX. Part I. and totals for all ages by each 
district and stato are given in Part II of the same table. 


Reference 

Statistics. 


Subsidiary Table I gives the number of tbe infirm per 100,000 of the total population of each »ex for the 
whole Province, and each Natural Division, district end stato. 

Subsidiary Table II gives the number of the infirm per 100,000 and females per 1,000 males at oertaln 
age-periods for the whole Provinco. 

Subsidiary Table III gives ago distribution of 10,000 infirm for tbe total Provinoe. . 

124. An enquiry which deals with the various aspects of tho population, General. 
Jor instance, with the number of earners, working dependants and non-working 

dependants, would he incomplete if it did not make an attempt to estimate 
what proportion of the popidation suffers from some physical infirmity rendering 
it incapable of earning a livelihood. In order to partially fulfil this purpose a 
column has been provided in the general schedule at each census to ascertain the 
number of persons, who are insane, deaf-mute, totally blind or leprous. 

Tho figures obtained as a result of this enquiry are given in Imperial 
Table IX, Parts I and II. It may be remarked that the figures of infirmities 
are the least dependable of all the census figures as the presence of an infirmity, 
especially leprosy or insanity among females, is seldom given out. The only 
figures comparatively reliable are those concerning blindness, an infirmity to 
which no stigma attaches, but here again sometimes persons with a weak eye¬ 
sight or blind of one eye are returned as totally blind. 

125. At this census 5,619 males and 2,720 females were recorded as insane, 
insane in the Province. These figures include the congenital idiots, known 

in some places as “ chuhas ” (literally meaning rats) owing to the shape and 
smallness of their heads and features, and those who become mentally deranged 
later in life. Tho number of the insane appears to be very much smaller than 
it really is, as an infirmity of this type is kept carefully concealed, and strangers 
aro unaware of its existence in a family unless it takes an acute form or the afflict¬ 
ed person becomes violent. The figures of past censuses were, however, affected 
by similar drawbacks, and the results are therefore comparable. 


to 



126. The i*** 1 DWr ‘- 

butlon of 

map in the inanity, 
margin shows 


the local dis¬ 
tribution of 
insanity in the 
Province, tho 
number of the 
insane of both 
sexes per 
100,000 of the 
total popula¬ 
tion of each 
area being 
illustrated. 
The figures of 
Lahore Dis- 


Xumotr of ixja*4 per loOfiOO of ’M total population. 1031. 
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trict have been taken after excluding the inmates of the Lahore Mental Hospital 
born outside the district. It is apparent from the map that the highest 
number of insane persons is to be found in the Districts of Jhang, Muzaffargarh 
and Dera Ghazi Khan. Poverty, drug habit and some peculiarity of their hot 
climate* may have their share, but the main cause seems to be the practice pre¬ 
vailing among the inhabitants to marry within a limited circle of relationship. 
Cousin marriages, if the process is repeated generation after generation, are in 
some cases directly responsible for imbecility and unsoundness of mind in 
children. The high proportion in some other predominantly Muslim districts 
also lends support to this view. The proportion obtaining to the east of the 
isoplcth showing 30 per 100,000 for the central Punjab is small, except for an 
area of high proportion in Hoshiarpur District and the lower foot-hills of Kalsia. 
This area is also conspicuous for the smallest proportion of females, and there is 
possibly a connection between insanity and enforced sexual abstinence. That 
this is so is evidenced by the greater prevalence of insanity in youth and early 
manhood. This result may also be partly due to better enumeration in these 
areas and partly to poverty. The proportion in the other Sub-Hi malayan 
districts and Kangra and Simla is the lowest, being less than 20 per 100,000 
of the total population. Hissar has a proportion of over 30, while a little 
more to the south-east the figures show an improvement. 

127. The graph in the 
margin shows the distribu¬ 
tion of the insane by sex 
and age, the number per 
100,000 of each sex at 
various ages being given 
for 1931 and 1921. 

Like all other infirmi¬ 
ties the number returned 
as insane is very small 
below the age of five, but 
by the age of ten the imbe¬ 
cility of the children would 
be well established. The 
proportion then begins to 
rise steadily till the ages of 
35—45 when it is about 
highest among males. 
Afterwards it begins to fall 
rapidly among^nnles, while 
among females its decline is 
rather slow and the highest 
point is reached at 55—00. 
The proportions for the 

X amber oj inn* t per 100,000 of total population of tack rex fur , , . 

»ndk agtpariod. 1921 census are about 

the same, and the nature of the two curves is similar except for minor variations 
due to the new process of smoothing the ages. The only difference at the 
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present census is that the peaks of the curves have lieen slightly displaced. The 
general tendency of the smaller proportion of the insane at young ages, the 
largest proportion obtaining in middle ages, and a rapid decline in old ages, is the 
same in both sets of curves. The comparative difference between the male and 
female proportions also remains the same, and it is significant that among females 
the projjort ion of the insane is always lower than males, no doubt due partly to the 
concealment of the infirmity. Among women too. an increase in the proportion 
is apparent till the age of 20, but between 20 and 30 the proportion drops 
slightly, indicating thereby’' that at this period of i woman’s life she is well 
treated. This particular drop in the proportion may be partly due to the 
increase in the number of able-bodied women at this age as a result of 
immigration. The female proportion again liegins to rise from 30 onwards 
and after remaining almost steady till 55 reaches the highest point at 55 <>0, 

dropping again for all ages over 00. This should cause no surprise as the ages 
of the insane have to he guessed by others, and as we know most persons are 
erratic even in stating their own age. The higher proportion at comparatively 
older ages might be due partly to ill-treatment, to which old women are some¬ 
times subjected. 

The drop in the proportion of the insane of both sexes at higher ages is 
accountable by the fact that insanity is a derangement found in the most 
youthful, and the insane are for various reasons much* shorter-lived than 
normal people. 

128. There is only one Mental Hospital in the Province, which is situated 
in Lahore. In the margin is reproduced tlie average 
»• ■; daily number of inmates of this hospital for each of 

- -1 the ten years, 1922—31. The figures show that on an 

j average about I.(MM) persons mentally unfit are look- 

683 |St 

710 i9o od after in this hospital. Until recently accommoda- 

683 102 * 

ss'i ist tion had been much restricted, but the addition of a 
705 185 new section for criminals and another for women has 

soi relieved the congestion. Some improvements in sani- 
772 2211 Nation to ameliorate the health conditions have also 

—!— been carried out. Consequently the health statistics 
have steadily improved despite the increase in the number of patients, but 
even then mortality amounted to 10*30 per cent, of the average daily popula¬ 
tion during the year 1929-30. 

The treatment of the insane has now been brought into line, as far as 
possible, with modern methods. Formerly all patients were removed to their 
cells or barracks for two or threo hours during the hotter part of the day when 
their attendants were oil duty, while violent cases were hardly allowed full 
liberty even within the precincts of their section ami suicidal patients were kept 
locked in their cells at night. A distinct improvement has been noticeable 
during the last decade. All cases of acute melancholia and all patients exhibit¬ 
ing definito suicidal tendency are kept in an open hospital ward, with trained 
attendants on duty day and night. While these measures cannot absolutely 
prevent suicides it is a fact that they have a salutary effect on the situation. 


Year. 

Total. 

1922 
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1924 
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.. 
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129. The deaf and dumb in the Province number 12,347 males and The Dear a,* 
7,185 females, as compared to 14,013 males anil 8,145 females ten years ago. ° am *‘ 
There is thus a decrease in both sexes. It was remarked iu the last 
Census Report that some persons, who were weak of hearing only, had probably 
been included in the returns, especially at higher ages. The intention was to 
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ascertain the number of the persons, who were both deaf and dumb, and the 
instructions to enumerators were made very clear on this point both in 1921 
and now. The instructions appear to have been carried out more faithfully 
on the present occasion. 


130. The graph in 
the margin shows the 
age distribution of the 
deaf and dumb at this 
census and at the census 
of 1921. The propor¬ 
tion for both sexes has 
considerably fallen at 
all ages though it seems 
that the figures of ages 
after 55 have still been 
swollen by the inclusion 
of those who have lost 
their hearing or power 
of speech owing to ex¬ 
treme old age or a dis¬ 
ease such as paralysis. 
In the earber ages, of 
course, the figures 
are for the most 
part made up of those 
born deaf and dumb. 
The proportion as in the 
case of other infirmities 
... . rises up to the ages of 

A umber of dtif-mute* jer 100 000 of total population 

of each mx for each ovt-ptriod. 10—IS years, but there¬ 

after drops gradually till the age of 55 and again rises abruptly. The drop in 
the proportion till the age of 55 shows that among those afflicted with this 
infirmity the rate of mortality is higher than in the rest of the population. 




131. The 
map in the 
m a r g i n 
shows the 
local distri¬ 
bution of 
deaf-mutes. 
The highest 
proportion is 
met with in 
the Hima¬ 
layas, the 
number evi¬ 
dently rising 
with the 
altitude. The 
prevalence of 
goitre in the 
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Himalayan areas has undoubtedly something to do with this infirmity, as also 
congenital syphilis. The Indo-Gangetio Plain containing the greatest propor¬ 
tion of Hindu and Sikh population with the wider degree of exogamy has the 
lowest proportion. The proportion in the western and predominantly Muslim 
districts is higher, the salt range area in Jhelum District showing a proportion 
of over 100 per 100,000. The high proportion in western districts might there¬ 
fore have a good deal to do with the practice of cousin-marriage common 
among Muslims. 

132. According to the returns there were G9,G73 persons totally blind nu 
in the Province as against 05,051 ten years ago. The increaso is mainly due to 
the increase in the total population. The number of blind females per 1,000 
blind males is 87G. 

The map 
in t he margin 
shows the 
local distri¬ 
bution of the 
blind. The 
proportion of 
the blind per 
100,000 of 
the total 
population of 
each area 
is given. It 
would appear 
that the 
greatest pro¬ 
portion of the 
blind is to be 

found in the Hoshiarpur District, mainly resulting from small-pox which 
according to the statistics available caused proportionately more deaths there 
during the last decade than in any other district. _ Moreover, this district has got 
a particularly large proportion of the aged as is evident from the map on page 
133, and old people as is well known are much more liable to lose their vision 
than others. The Himalayan districts and states have the smallest proportion, 
as also Rawalpindi and the northern part of At took District, evidently because 
of the cooler climate and comparative absence of dust. The districts of eastern 
Punjab between the Sutlej and tho Ghaggar have a higher proportion of 
blindness than those to the west. Tbs proportion in the south-west of the 
Province is again high, evidently due to tho sand and dust and the strong glare 
of the sun. 
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123. The diagram in 
the margin shows the 
proportion of the blind 
per 100,000 of each sex 
at various ages for this 
census as well as the last. 
The number of those born 
blind seems to be very 
small, and the fewness of 
blind children below 5 is 
mainly due to the refusal 
of fond parents to admit 
total blindness of their 
offspring while there is 
any hope of a cure. The 
proportion up to ages of 
30 rises slowly but stea¬ 
dily, and afterwards be¬ 
gins to mount rapidly, 
the curve becoming very 
steep after 55 when se¬ 
nility is undoubtedly the 
cause. 

The conditions for 
both sexes are similar 
with this difference that 
the curve for females 
keeps lower than that of 
males up to the age of 3,» 
when it crosses over, in- 

Yu mfcrr of btiml per W0,000 *>/ total population of each nr for tack oat.period. ,. 

dicatmg a smaller pro¬ 
portion of the blind among females of younger ages, which is attributable 
partly to greater concealment in the case of females, and partly to the genuinely 
larger number of the blind among males, who are in the majority in the total 
population, and are comparatively more exposed to accidents. The curve for 
females after crossing the curve for males at 35 -40 keeps a higher level 
to the end. 

134. It will be evident from the diagram in the last paragraph that the 
proportion of the blind to the total population of both sexes has slightly risen 
since 1921,and considering that better means are now available to combat blind¬ 
ness, the increase may be attributable to the improvement in enumeration at 
the present census. 
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1801 

62504 

1911 

9.252 

1921 

11,477 

1902 

4,083 

1911* 

12,005 

1922 

13.022 

1003 

4.S41 

1913 

12,173 

1923 

13,127 

1904 

0,089 

1914 

12,360 

1924 

13,842 

1905 

0,403 

1915 

12.80S 

1925 

16,222 

1900 

0,561 

1916 

11,682 

1926 

15,140 

1907 

6.905 

1917 

10,685 

1927 

17,781 
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0,353 

1918 

9.431 

1928 

1M&5 

1909 

0.110 

1919 

13.452 

1929 

19.358 

1610 

8.703 

1920 

13,606 

1030 

20.258 


The table in the margin shows the 
successful operations of cataract per¬ 
formed in the Province annually since 
1001. These figures have been supplied 
by the Inspector-General of Civil Hospi¬ 
tals. and show the progress made from 
year to year, lint for these operations 
the number of th" blind would be many 
times greater than it is. The available 
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figures for the three well-known 
Amritsar and Gojra, are given in 
general interest. 

135. The figures of leprosy are the least reli¬ 
able, as it is a disease which the afflicted are anxious 
to conceal and in many cases can conceal success¬ 
fully. The instructions required the enumerators 
to distinguish between leucoderma and leprosy, and 
only to record the latter. In a large number of 
oases an enumerator is not competent enough to 
make out the disease by merely looking at the 
sufferer, and in the case of females he has, as a rule, 
to depend on the version of a male member of the 
family. It might therefore bo pertinently asked why 
if the statistics of leprosy are so incomplete these 
are at all compiled at each census. The answer to this question has already been 
given, and it may be added that with a better understanding of the object of a 
census, which is noticeable, an increasing measure of accuracy is being attained; 
moreover, the figures at any rate give the comparative local distribution of the 
infirmity, and those who are trying to eradicate it from the land are greatly 
assisted if they know in what localities their attention is most needed. If it be 
admitted that the tendency to conceal this infirmity is uniformly strong in all 
parts of the Province, the high proportion of lepers in a particular area will 
show that the number of sufferers there is comparatively larger than elsewhere. 
At the same time it would become possible to locate the special cause of the 
disease in the particular locality. 


Leproty and 
Its Local 
Distribution. 
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The map 
in the mar¬ 
gin shows the 
local distri¬ 


bution of 
lepers, the 
number per 
100,000 of 
total popula¬ 
tion of each 
area being 
shown. The 
number of 
foreign-born 
inmates of 
leper asy¬ 
lums has been 
excluded in 

Proportion of Up*r$ ptt 100.000 of rkepopulation. each case. 

The proportion of the leprous is largest in the Himalayan Natural Divi¬ 
sion, the figures of Kangru (30) and Mandi (144) being the highest. The affliction 
in the hillitreas arises for the most part from the prevalence of venereal diseases. 
The Ludhiana, JaDnndur and Rawalpindi Districts and Baliawalpur State 
have the next highest proportion. Most of tho central districts as well as the 
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districts in the extreme north-west and the south-east across the Ghaggar show 
the smallest proportion. 

136. Let us now examine the number of lepers at different ages as compared 
to the total population at those ages. This proportion for the present census 

as well as the last is illus¬ 
trated by the graph in the 
margin. We find that 
lepers form about the same 
proportion of the present 
population as they did ten 
years ago of the 1921 popu¬ 
lation. The proportion 
among both the sexes is 
also practically the same, 
the 1931 curves being gene¬ 
rally smoother. Wo notice 
that the maximum propor¬ 
tion of lepers is in the popu¬ 
lation aged between 40 and 
55 years. It may, therefore, 
be regarded as an infirmity 
of the middle aged, the 
small proportion of lepers 
among persons of over 50 in¬ 
dicating that lepers do not 
survive the age of 50 in 
considerable numbers. 

137. It will have been 
noticed from the diagram 
above that proportionately 
fewer females are afflicted 
with leprosy than males. 
This disparity is partly 
due togreater concealment 
of the infirmity among females. Tt is quite possible that despite clear instruc¬ 
tions an enumerator as a result of his own ignorance of the disease may put 
down as leprous a person merely suffering from leucoderma, yaws or syphilis. 
This possibility will affect the male figures in particular and raise the propor¬ 
tion of male lepers higher. 

In recent years a campaign has been launched to eradicate leprosy from 
the Province and a note on the subject, written specially by the Director ot 
Public Health, is printed as Appendix FI at the end of this Report and briefly 
describes the details of these activities. 
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138. In the margin is shown the number of 
patients in residence in the different asylums of the 
Province in 1931 and 1921. Admission to these 
asylums is voluntary, and lepers are maintained and 
treated by specialists in the disease according to up- 
to-date methods and free of any chargo. Any leper 
applying for admission is admitted if accommodation 
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is available, but in the case of Palampur those belonging to the Kangra District 
are given preference. Similarly there is no compulsion for patients to stay in 
the asylums and they are at liberty to leave whenever they so desire. The 
authorities, however, have the power not to re-admit those who have proved 
undesirables by previous misbehaviour. Efforts are made, as far as possible, 
to prevent migration of lepers from one asylum to another, becauso this 
necessitates their travellingin public carriagesand endangering other passengers 
with possible infection. 


139. The extent of prevalence of the various infirmities at various 


Agt distribution of 10,000 of took stx. 


periods of life is 


Age. 
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Total 

PortTLATIOK. 

IitaASK. 
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1,698 
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279 

458 

618 

181 
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355 

6—10 


1,301 

1.346 

847 

941 

1,314 

1,441 

351 

313 

253 

508 

10-18 


1,214 

1.191 

1,062 

1.055 

1,391 

1,474 
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340 
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444 

16—20 


0:0 
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1,114 

1,085 

1,116 1,102 

377 

281 

631 
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20-26 


924 

947 

1,096 

1,069 

1,081 

1,009 

404 

298 

606 

826 

26—30 


815 

802 

1,076 

930 

906 

842 

394 

335 

829 

952 

30—38 


738 

6S8 

1,013 

860 

782 

722 

386 

342 

965 

077 

35—10 
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638 
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853 

621 

560 

427 

435 

1,233 

1,0151 

40-45 


487 
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511 

473 
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1.041 

939 

45-60 
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387 
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632 

431 

300 

649 
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1,304 

92ft 

60-55 


341 

311 

420 

471 

344 

303 

684 

806 

1,177 

70-2 

66—60 


260 

231 

279 

386 

302 

258 
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1,033 

571 

62j 

60 and over.. 

625 

466 

673 

684 

738 799 

4,298 

4,405 

1,021 

1.015 


clearly brought 
out by the table 
in the margin, in 
which the age 
distribution of 
10,000 suffering 
from each infir¬ 
mity is compared 
to the similar age 
distribution of 
the total popula¬ 
tion. The highest 


proportion of the insane is found during adolescence and youth, that is 
from the ages of 10 to 35 years. The proportion of deaf-mutes is greatest in 
childhood and goes on diminishing after the age of 15. The proportion of 
the blind rises with the years of ago, while the leprous are most numerous in 
the middle age, i.e., from 35 to 55. 


140. We can now compare the extent of theprevalence of the infirmities 
in this Province with that obtaining in some of the other Indian provinces and 

It firm prr 100,000 cf tki total population. states. The marginal table may .be 

examined for this. We find that the 
Punjab is very fortunate in respect 
of some of the infirmities. It has got 
about the smallest number of the 
insane and lepers. The number of blind 
is, however, very high, being only 
exceeded in the sandy tracts of Ajmer- 
Mcnvara and Rajputana Agency. The 
deaf-mutes are most numerous in 
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Kashmir, which adjoins our Himalayan Division, and it would not be improper 
therefore to repeat that the altitude and climate and congenital syphilis are 
greatly responsible for this affliction. As regards leprosy, only Ajmer-Merwara, 
Baluchistan and N. W. F. Province have an advantage over the Punjab. The 
areas, which are the worst off in this respect, are Burma, Assam and Kashmir. 
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141. An idea of the sex proportion among the infirm could he formed 

from the curves of the 
present age distribution of 
each sex, a reference to 
which was made in.some of 
the preceding paragraphs. 
There,however, was shown 
the proportion of the 
infirm in the total popula¬ 
tion of each sex at. 
various ages. The dia¬ 
gram in the margin gives 
the number of females 
suffering from each in- 
firmitv per 1,000 male 
sufferers at each age- 
period. The most pro¬ 
minent feature of these 
curves is that the propor¬ 
tion of females is every¬ 
where less than 1,000 
except that, in the case 
of the blind, females 
of 45—50 and 50—55 
are in excess of the males. 
All the other curves in¬ 
cluding the one for the 

Xumber oj infirm JtataUi per 1,000 malti by agt-pvioji. blind show U drop, sharp 

or gradual, at the ages of marriage, which is an indication of the need, for 
concealment at these ages. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Infirm per 100,000 of the Population of each Sex at each of the last five Censuses. 
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33 

47 

50 

40 

65 



24 

IS 

20 



18 

10 

23 



73 

183 

130 

135 

82 

45 

03 

Ufl 

65 

44 

3. Hohtak .. 

# # 

18 

23 

26 

31 

34 

8 

10 

0 

.. 

13 

11 

41 

57 

45 

30 

67 

25 

30 

25 

22 

41 

4. Dujano Stale 

. . 

48 

7 

37 

40 

36 

7 

8 

8 

17 

16 

141 

88 

157 

64 

94 

44 

49 

68 

20 


5. GurROOn 

• • 

19 

19 

19 

16 

18 

9 

10 

10 

8 

6 

43 

64 

65 

71 

59 

31 

40 

58 

41 

40 

0, Patnadi Stale 

• • 

20 

• , 

10 

35 

10 

.. 

12 



22 

20 

62 

79 

87 

70 

34 

23 

21 

38 

44 

7. Karaal 

• • 

27 

23 

26 

26 

26 

18 

13 

16 

17 

16 

<1 

43 

29 

26 

06 

26 

29 

16 

17 

36 

S'. Jullundur ,. 

• • 

34 

36 

31 

41 

33 

17 

22 

24 

23 

14 

67 

51 

59 

46 

84 

44 

67 

38 

24 

60 

9. Kapertkala State 

• • 

22 

27 

28 

26 

33 

12 

26 

19 

16 

18 

63 

64 

83 

94 

102 

45 

43 

68 

60 

66 

10. Ludhiana 

• • 

32 

24 

25 

29 

32 

24 

19 

14 

21 

16 

60 

83 

58 

42 

80 

33 

37 

25 

31 

45 

11. M,tier Katla Slate 

• • 

13 

34 

32 

72 

44 

5 

12 

20 

28 

26 

28 

32 

49 

60 

49 

24 

12 

23 

42 

31 

12. Fi-roioporc .. 

• • 

26 

31 

27 

29 

34 

14 

18 

19 

17 

22 

60 

83 

69 

41 

73 

35 

46 

38 

23 

46 

13. Faridkot State 

• • 

23 

u 

14 

U 

16 

12 

6 

11 

0 

6 

31 

59 

43 

48 

56 

22 

32 

21 

49 

25 

14. Patiala Stair 

• • 

25 

23 

10 

11 

19 

12 

12 

11 

6 

9 

50 

78 

52 

30 

SO 

27 

48 

31 

23 

27 

15. Jind Statf •• 

• • 

16 

17 

19 

10 

26 

13 

5 

6 

Q_ 

13 

61 

54 

54 

39 

67 

27 

35 

36 

23 

44 

10. .Sabka Stale 

• • 

33 

19 

12 

17 

13 

14 

8 

9 

9 

7 

62 

60 

67 

79 

77 

30 

24 

34 

58 

42 

17. Lahore 

• • 

144 

129 

102 

100 

67 

43 

45 

46 

48 

29 

63 

77 

73 

42 

102 

35 

49 

45 

30 

70 

18. Amritaar 

.. 

16 

19 

21 

34 

20 

10 

12 

13 

15 

12 

41 

63 

47 

37 

76 

34* 

30 

36 

26 

37 

18. Gnjranwala .. 

• • 

23 

• 7 

20 

36 

36 

21 

13 

17 

19 

15 

58 

69 

74 

59 

86 

43 

43 

46 

35 

47 

20. Sheikhupura 

*• 

32 

29 




19 

17 




75 

96 




45 

44 




II. Himalayan 

• • 

2/ 

31 

SI 

S9 

44 

10 

18 

16 

38 

21 

221 

329 

285 

326 

379 

178 

240 

226 

279 286 

21. Sirmoor Slate 

• • 

38 

30 

29 

61 

92 

29 

61 

38 

42 

66 

206 

344 

216 

200 

374 

186 

221 

211 

239 248 

22. Simla 

• • 

31 

13 

10 

4 

261 

8 

20 

14 

28 

18 

91 

131 

109 

153 

185 

113 

135 

137 

160 

163 

23. Simla IIill Stales 

• • 

j-39 

33 

1 , 



I'M 

17 1 




f 225 

284 




fl96 

235 






< 


r 10 

26 

27 



► 7 

8 

17 

•{ 


y i8i 

229 

306 < 



>178 

234 

253 

24. Bilafpxr Stale 


l » 

10 

J 



l« 

*J 

r 



\ 56 

151 

/ 


11 

L “ 

92 

J 



23. Kangra 

# . 

14 

29 

26 

96 

46 

9 

13 

18 

64 

30 

335 

437 

437 

464 

477 

241 

303 

311 

356 

344 

26. 1 land* Slate 

• • 

19 

34 

9 

4 

34 

11 

17 

3 

10 

19 

131 

184 

61 

48 

177 

108 

122 

37 

31 

93 

27. S«kei State .. 

• • 


24 

7 

41 

18 


8 

4 

4 

16 

81 

112 

10, 

176 

137 

98 

51 

62 

233 

41 

28. Ckamba Stale 

• a 

4 

34 

34 

42 

64 

3 

26 

26 

24 

17 

“ 

315 

258 

384 

460 

7 

276 

242 

375 

456 

in.—Sub-Hlmalayan 

• • 

30 

27 

24 

42 

34 

19 

15 

11 

26 

22 

85 

114 

115 

86 

121 

63 

81 

83 

63 

83 

29. Amhala .. 

• • 

32 

23 

36 

62 

49 

22 

13 ( 

24 

37 

30 

70 

106 

125 

60 

132 

76 

86 

80 

39 

79 

30. Katina State .. 

• • 

63 

31 

48 

89 

40 

38 

36 

93 

73 

74 

165 

267 

281 

273 

268 

185 

254 

256 

215 

200 

31. lioshiarpur .. 

• • 

42 

33 

24 

42 

26 

25 

12 

8 

25 

11 

118 

128 

115 

109 

132 

78 

01 

86 

82 

103 

32. Gurdaapur .. 

• • 

20 

23 

19 

30 

21 

13 

14 

17 

19 

9 

77 

108 

114 

62 

114 

58 

74 

72 

60 

62 

33. Sialkot 

• • 

19 

17 

m 

27 

10 

11 

12 

11 

16 

10 

58 

92 

73 

46 

70 

36 

56 

55 

31 

43 

34. Gujrat 

• • 

29 

30 

20 

40 

41 

12 

18 

12 

29 

29 

71 

107 

90 

77 

121 

45 

70 

65 

46 

70 

33. Jhrlum .. 

• • 

31 

34 

31 

67 

43 

38 

17 

15 

32 

30 

120 

140 

147 

88 

143 

82 

98 

99 72 

112 

36. Rawalpindi .. 

• • 

28 

26 

22 

42 

44 

19 

16 

23 

20 

32 

76 

122 

144 

150 

142 

62 

96 

125 

no 

122 

37. Attock .. 

•* 

45 

40 

34 

• • 

•• 

26 

21 

30 

.. 


99 

107 

131 

• • 

• • j 

72 

74 

96 

.. 

•• 

IV.—North-West Dry Area 


46 

44 

41 

60 

S3 

31 

30 

30 

40 

34 

87 

107 

91 

m 

m 

56 

6$ 

66 

85 

71 

38. Montgomery 

• • 

34 

33 

33 

Ti 

69 

23 

24 

31 

40 

37 

80 

91 

103 

15H 

115 

55 

57 

76 

01 

67 

39. Shahpur 

• • 

46 

34 

26 

71 

36 

29 

26 

24 

43 

20 

99 

OH 

102 

151 ISO 

66 

72 

79 

107 

94 

40. Mian wall 

• • 

43 

« 

37 

39 

.. 

27 

15 

17 

41 

.. 

87 

131 

94 

142 

••i 

68 

79 

69 

100 


41. Lyallpur .. 

• • 

34 

28 

25 

27 


24 

18 

19 

16 

.. 

69 

71 

60 

67 


44 

42 

36 

44 


42. jfiang 

• • 

72 

63 

31 

76 

55 

39 

35 

36 

44 

29 

103 

156 

lot; 

155 

148 

74 

98 

74 

94 

78 

43. Multan 

• • 

40 

43 

47 

84 

53 

33 

31 

39 

58 

28 


102 

117 

1541 

106 

52 

64 

84 

102 

76 

44. Bakawalpvr State 

• • 

44 

49 

33 

37 

52 

30 

43 

23 


37 


no 

65 

102 

64 

58 

69 

48 

62 

43 

43. Muxaflargarh 

• a 

61 

56 

61 

79 

81 

61 

48 

62 

49 

M 

92 

138 

110 

118 

167 

53 

85 

75 

73 

90 

46. Dora Gbaxi Khan 

• • 

59 

62 

5, 

8i 

40 

34 

32 

29 

47 

36 

97 

115 

103 

133 

Ml 

52 

70 

64 

103 

56 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I .— concluded. 

Infirm p«r 100,000 of (he Population of each Sex at each of the last five Censuses. 


District or State and Natural 
Division. 


Bmiti. 


Uu». 


3 


3 


22 23 24 26 


s 


PUNJAB 


38. Montgomery 
30. Shnhpur .. 

40. Mian wall .. 

41. Lrallpur .. 

42. (hang .. 

43. Multan 

44. Hahmealpar Statt 
46. Musaffargarh 

40. Dera <>hari Khan 


I. 

Indo-Canrctlc Plain 

West .. 

26S 

1. 

IQaaar .. 


335 

2. 

T/oknru Stilt .. 

# 

227 

3.' 

Itohtak 

a • 

202 

4. 

liuyi 11 >1 Stale.. 

• . 

399 

5. 

Qurgaon 

.. 

313 

6. 

Patnudi Statt 

## 

262 

7. 

Karnal .. 


277 

8. 

•Tutlundur .. 

# 

341 

9. 

Kapartknla State 

• 

196 

10. 

Ludhiana 

• , 

359 

11. 

Mater Kotin State 

• . 

203 

12. 

Feroaepore .. 

. , 

292 

13. 

faridkot Stale 

. , 

301 

14. 

Patiala State 

# # 

325 

15. 

Jind State 


216 

16. 

Sab ha Stale 

, . 

426 

17. 

Lahore .. 


166 

18. 

Amritsar .. 

# . 

221 

19. 

Qojranwala .. 

• . 

173 

20. 

Shrikhupura 

•• 

222 

11.—Himalayan 

•• 

m 

21. 

Sirmoor State 

.. 

204 

22 

Simla .. 


153 

23.’ 

Simla Hill Stalee 

• a 

rns 

24. 

Bilaepar Stale 

• • 

l 71 

25. 

Kangra 

• • 

160 

26. 

Mandi Slate 

, , 

155 

27. 

Sale el State 


78 

28. 

Chtimba Stale 

•• 

35 

IL Sub-Hlmalayan 

.. 

229 

29. 

Ambala 

.. 

316 

30. 

KaUia State 

. # 

351 

31. 

Hoshiarpur 


377 

32. 

Qurdsspur 

a . 

212 

33. 

Sialkot .. 

* . 

180 

34. 

Gujrat .. 

, . 

184 

35. 

Jhelum 

m m 

215, 

36. 

Rawalpindi 

a • 

113 

37. 

Attock .. 

•* 

158 

V.—North-West Dry Area 

a# 

217 


303 

370 

210 

247 


480 

301 
377 

302 


395 

200 

342 

336 

328 

228 

275 

235 

270 

185 

224 

173 

230 

08 


240 2 

2SS 310 


358 325 

130 184 


452 
100 

255 266 308, 

A .4 Q' Ol 


448 304 
373 335 
335 (iNt 
290 343 
376 434 


211 
363 
271 
436 
520 

248! 278 435 
609 641 
601 449 
347 396 493 


26 


343 

396 


285 

200 


275 

26«. 


203 

267 

236 


374 

198 


218 1451 
289 449 


336 

404 

299 


72# 130 


174 220 
36 70 


86 


:w 


198! (08 156 
195 52 65 

133 117 159 
158 90 111 

24l\ 227 298 


483 

275i 

361 

378 

390 

358 

360, 


152 

302 


103 

156 


Females. 


8 


27 28 


294 284 
335 230 
.339 272 
279 
224 
171 
221 
134 

0 ll'jl 


132 
116 
61 

195 

316 

300 462 

300 449 


382 

331 

293 

290 


396 

299 

282 

288 


296 247 
128 173 


25J 


301 


219 206 
197 202 
213 167 
212! 205 
201j 224 

200 173 

201 239 

273 251._...._ 

278 278 307 299 278 


290! 355 345 
213 378 406 
171 221 
173 13ft 

. 205 263 

268 221 
202 263 
247 390 


237 

182 

280 


29 


S 


30 


262 259 261 314 361 13 15 17 

3<W 30C 319 109 j S 


282 

384 

282 

200 

219 

344 

302 

272 

401 

218 

337 

161 


364 
321 
236 
382 
452 
480 
292 
411 
289 
361 
210 
260 302 
281 307 
327 315 
229 217 
395 210 


194 

253 

195 


203 

285 

190 


232 264 
167 166 


270 
3621 

{■q 

105 

214 

INI 

37 


252 

161 

131 

72 

180 

iv, 

66 

158 


439 
197 
269 
298 
512 
458 
263 
404 
276 
318 
232 
344 
205 
239 135 


168 

218 

297 

309 

out 1 


319 

358 

156 

257 

274 

416 

401 

351 

493 

222 

667 

747 

387 

367 


31 


LirzM. 


§ 


32 


138 

349 

354 


538 

131 

326 

213 

486 

332 

464 

582 

373 

or,:! 

337 

501 

460 

218 

326 

304 

425 


IT* 
235 319 


371 


111 

272 

116 

1108 


177 

54 

54 


12 

24 

4 
14 

5 

"4 

1 

2 

IO 

2 

4 
2 
7 

3 
I 

o 

39 

5 

4 


212 210 

356 >90 
328 500 
434 346 
194 269 
178 204 
190 232 
223 219 
104 10ti 
184 162 


161 161 91 

266 361 144 
113 181 1 540 

f 92 

106 154 i 

ll9l 

182 134 54 

41 115 190 
1711 41 55 

171 272 1 13 


34 


II 


11 

12 

« 

-1 *2 

4 17 1 

, -J 


2 

12 

5 

5 

I 

3 




149 53 


98, 

I J J 

229 318 338\ 9 


315 424 535 
301 308 503 
281! 4fiO 448 
278 1 318 272 
213; 272 256 
170 319 317 
2161 306 319 
119 122, 180 
1891 .. .. 


13 

:t 

3 

* 

J 

17 

34 

* 


17 

12 

7 
7j 
6) 

8 
ii 
27 

7 


230 219 217 279 317, 6 6 


213 190 
216 232 

214 181 
223 188; 
189 194 
195 179 
213 225 
336 292 
350 3371 




310 34s 321 
232 439 486 
201 304 .. 
182 124 .. 
203 233 301 
266j 267 234 
162! 219 324 
34 4 306' 480 
369 358 335 




4 

4 

5 

3 o 

10 

10 

2 

7 


5 

3 

3 

4 
4 

10 

9 

7 

8 


16 


18 


3 


Females. 




• 

* 

a 

. 

a 

8 


8 

g 


s 

=1 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

36 

37 

6 

6 

8 

11 

13 

15 

22 

3 

* 

4 

3 

6 

1« 27 

2 

2 

2 

2 

A 

12 

27 






10 

18 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

64 

36 






20 

43 

1 

1 

3 

3 

8 

a a 

• * 

11 

. . 

• • 



13 

23 

| 

1 

0 

2 

4 

20 34 

• a 

1 

1 

6 

10 

16 46 

• a 

1 

8 

1 

10 

15 

27 

11 

1 

13 

7 

10 

2 

47 





14 

9 

23 

2 

1 

2 

4 

0 

11 

>7 

1 

.. 

.. 

6 

4 


18 

3 

4 

5 

6 

4 


15 

1 

1 


2 

1 

10 

15 

1 


1 

7 

3 


7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

26 

20 

17 

8 

17 

14 

10 

(1 

7 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 



3 

.. 

.. 



163 

209 

35 

17 

SO 

70 

83 

306 

308 

39 

58 

72 

103 

93 

298 

317 

226 

229 

144 

233 

242 



f 49 

56 

1 



101 

204 

\ 


}18 

62 

84 



l 6 

4 

J 



133 

155 

22 

28 

40 

55 

58 

85 

222 

93 

78 

22 

53 

72 

135 

65 

22 

35 

19 

51 

16 

250 

449 

3 

77 

121 

145 

224 

25 

37 

5 

C 

7 

10 

13 

25 

52 

7 

9 

6 

4 

10 

22 

29 

. , 

4 

. . 

3 

10 

32 

51 

. . 

1 

3 

10 

13 

14 

25 

2 

2 

2 

5 

8 

19 

21 

4 

4 

4 

5 

8 

25 

36 

4 

8 

7 

16 

14 

30, 

28 

14 

U 

12 

12 

IS 

32 

46 

16 

10 

23 

18 

25 

•• 

•• 

4 

2 

3 

• • 

•• 

9 

8 

1 

J 

3 

• 

4 

1 

10 

9 

2 

2 

1 

7 

3 

6 

10 

2 

11 

3 

4 

6 

4 

a • 

3 

3 

2 

0 


4 

. . 

2 

.. i 

1 

3 


6 

6 

4 

3 

2 

8 

4 

10 

7 

6 

5 

3 

7 

O 

15 

6 

10 

6 

7 

11 

2 

7 

15 

3 

3 

4 

4 

7 

16 

8 

4' 

3 

| 

1 

11 

6 


l.< y r 
follow. 


Notil—T here are 1 Mental Hospital and 5 Leper Aaylnmi in the Province. The corrected proportion for districts containing 
and LunaUc Asylum* after dedocUng the number of inmate* bom ootaidr the district in which these asylums an. aituat«J. ia a. 


Name of Asylum. 

1 

District where 
situated. 

2 

CORHrTTED PBO POR¬ 
TION. 

Males. 

3 

Females. 

4 

Mental Hospital. 




1. Lahore 

Lahore .. 

32 

21 

Leper Asylums. 




2. Tam Taran 

Amritsar 

11 

6 

3. Subathu 

Simla 

153 

98 

4. Ambala 

Ambala .. 

8 

7 

6. Rawalpindi 

Rawalpindi 

19 

9 

6. Palampnr .. 

Kangra 

51 

22 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Infirm per 100.000 and Females infirm per 1,000 Males at certain Age-periods (1931 Census). 

Kenan ArrucTBD res 100.000 or total rorcLA- 
rxosi or each 8xx roe bach Aoe-ramioo. 

Nimut or Females Afflicted 

_ fee 1,000 Males. 




Age. 

1 



Insane. 

Deal-mutes. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

• 

| 

X 

2 

J 

3 

i 

X 

4 

i 

i 

6 

8 

■a 

X 

6 

8 

« 

i 

7 

i 

X 

8 

■I 

1 

9 

10 

i 

a 

8 

i 

n 

ra 

IS 

! 

13 

ALL AGES 

• • 

• • 

• • 


36 

21 

79 

56 

239 

252 

13 

6 

484 

582 

876 

398 

0—3 

• e 


• • 


6 

3 

25 

20 

29 

23 

1 

1 

638 

786 

765 

1,000 

6—10 

•• 

• • 



24 

13 

80 

59 

65 

59 

o 

2 

638 

638 

775 

800 

10—13 

*• 

• • 

• • 


32 

19 

91 

69 

77 

72 

4 

2 

481 

615 

757 

523 

15-20 

•• 

• • 

• • 


43 

25 

95 

66 

96 

76 

7 

4 

471 

575 

654 

495 

20-25 

•• 

• • 

• • 


43 

24 

93 

59 

104 

79 

8 

5 

468 

543 

646 

542 

25—30 

•• 

• • 

• • 


48 

24 

88 

58 

116 

105 

13 

7 

419 

541 

745 

467 

30-33 

• • 

• • 

• • 


50 

28 

84 

58 

123 

125 

10 

9 

411 

537 

776 

407 

35—40 

• • 


• • 


58 

33 

86 

58 

179 

203 

27 

12 

451 

525 

891 

328 

40—43 

• • 

•• 



68 

34 

84 

56 

236 

271 

27 

12 

472 

535 

913 

359 

45—50 

• • 

•• 

• • 


51 

34 

81 

67 

368 

488 

39 

IS 

510 

530 

1,012 

283 

50-53 

■ • 

•• 

• • 

• • 

* 

45 

32 

80 

* 

54 

479 

652 

44 

15 

531 

513 

1,032 

258 

55—50 

•• 

•* 

• • 

• • 

39 
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93 

1.932 
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13 

678 
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898 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Distribution of the Infirm by Age per 10.000 ol each Sex (five Censuses). 
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OCCUPATIONS OR MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD. 

SECTION 1.—General 

142. I nut ruction* about the return o! occupations. 143. Changes in instructions since 1021. 144. 
Classification of occupations. 145. Comparison with the figures of last census. 140. Earners and working 
dependant*. 147. Female workers. 148. Subsidiary occupations. 140. Comparison of the population 
of workers with other provinces. 150. Distribution of non-working dependants. 

SECTION 2.- Detailed Examination or Occitattoss. 

151. Detailed examination of occupational distribution. 152. Cultivation. 153. Cultivating 
owners and tenants. 151. Agricultural labourers. 155. Cultivating owners and co-sharers in holdings. ISO. 
Cultivation of special crops. 157. Stock-raising. 158. Birds and bees. 159. Order 2., Fishing. 160. Sub¬ 
class II. Order 3, Exploitation of Mineral*. 161. Class B. 162. Sab-Claas III, Industry. 163. Sub-Class IV, 
Transport. 164. Sud-CUm V, Trade. 165. Class 0, Administration ; Public Force. 166. Service of the 
State. 167. Profession* and Liberal Arts. 168. Claas D., Miscellaneous. 160. Beggars and vagrants. 

SECTION 3. — Occur atiuxs or Selected Castes. 

170. Occupations of selected castes. 171. Occupations of Brahmans. 172. Female workers in each caste. 

SECTION 4.—Educated Unkmuloyment. 

173. Educated unemployment. 

The main statistics of occupations for the total population will be found in Imperial Table X. 

Imperial Table XI furnishee particulars of occupations followed by member* of certain selected castes or 
tribes as well aa Europeans. Armenians and Anglo-Indians in areas where they are numerous. In this table the 
occupations are arranged under 13 main heads which closely correspond to the sub-classes in the general scheme of 
classification. 

In addition to these tables, there are six Subsidiary Tables appended to this Chapter as mentioned below. 

Subsidiary Table I (a) gives, for the Province as a whole, the number of workers per 10,000 of the total 
population, engaged in each occupation falling under each class, sub-class and order, recorded in cities and the 
whole Province excluding cities together with their percentage. 

Subsidiary Table I (6) gives the same information as Subsidiary Table I (u) for subsidiary occupation of 
earners only. 

Subsidiary Table U (a) gives for each Natural Division, District and State the number of non-working 
dependants, working dependants and earners (principal occupation) out of every 10,000 persons as well as the 
number, ptr mill c of the total population, of earners (principal occupation) falling under 12 main sub-classes. 

Subsidiary Table II (6) gives the number of earners with subsidiary occupations per miUt of the total 
population in each of the 12 main sub-classes for the whole Province and carh'Natnral Division separately. 

Subsidiary Table III givre the number of female workers (earners and working dependants) per 1,000 males 
following occupations grouped into sub-classes, orders and certain selected groups, the groups selected being 
those in which either the proport on of women employed or the total number of workers is largo. 

Subsidiary Table IV give* comparative figures of actual workers in selected occupations for 1021 and 1031 
with percentage of variation. 

Subsidiary Table V gives, for selected castes, the distribution of 1,000 earners (principal occupation) in 
different occupations and the number of female earners per 100 males in each. 

Subsidiary Table VI gives the nuinlx-r of persons (Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians according to 
departmental returns) employed in (a) Railways, (6) Irrigation Department, and (e) Post, Telegraph and Tele¬ 
phone Services. 

SECTION I.—GENERAL. 

142. Tliis Chapter deals with the important question of the occupations 
or the means of livelihood of the population of the Province. There were 
three columns in the general schedule relating to occupations. The instructions 
to enumerators with regard to filling up these were : — 

Column 9 ( Earner or Dependant). —Enter “ earner ” or “ dependant.” 
A woman who does house work is a dependant, so is a son who works in the 
fields but does not earn separate wages. A cultivator cultivating as a principal 
occupation is an earner. 

Column 10 ( Principal occupation of earners). —Enter the principal 
means of livelihood of all persons who actually work or carry on business, 
whether personally or by means of servants, or who live on house-rent, pension, 
etc. Enter the exact occupation and avoid vague terms such as ‘ service ’ or 
‘ writing ’ or * labour \ For example, in the case of labour, say whether in the 
fields, or in a coal mine, or in cotton mill or earthwork, etc. In the case of 
agriculture distinguish between persons (whether owners or tenants) who do not 
cultivate personally, who cultivate their own land, who cultivate rented land 
and who are hired labourers. If a person makes the articles he sells ho should 
he entered as “ maker and seller ” of them. Women and children who work at 
any occupation which helps to augment the family income indirectly must be entered 
in column 9 as dependants and their subsidiary occupation shown in column 11. 
For non-working dependants make a x in columns 10 and 11. 
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Column 11 (Subsidiary occupation of actual t corkers). — Enter here any 
occupation which actual workers pursue at any time of the year in addition to 
their principal occupation. Thus if a person lives principally by his earnings 
as a boatman, but partly also by fishing, the word 4 boatman ’ will be entered 
in column 10 and 4 fisherman ’ in column 11. If an actual worker has no 
additional occupation a cross (x) will be put in column 11. Dependants who 
help to support the family by subsidiary work, e.g., a woman who helps in the 
fields will be shown in this column. 

The instructions were amplified by the following provisions in the Census 
Code:— 

Columns 9 to 11 .— The entry of occupation in columns 9 to 11 is also a 
matter requiring special care. The first thing is to distinguish between an 
earner and a dependant. Only those women and children will be entered as 
earners who holp to augment the family income by permanent and regular work 
for which a return is obtained in cash or kind. Thus a woman, whose sole 
business is to look after her husband’s house and prepare his meal, should go in 
as a dependant and not as an earner ; but a woman, who habitually collects and 
sells firewood or cowdung, thereby adds to the family income and should be 
shown as an earner. A boy, who sometimes looks after his father’s cattle, is a 
dependant, but one who is a regular cowherd and thus earns a wage in cash or 
kind should be recorded as an earner in column 9 and a cowherd in column 10. 
As a rough and ready rule it may be assumed that boys and girls over the age 
of 10, who actually do field labour or tend cattle, are adding to the family 
income and should therefore be entered in column 10 or 11 according to whether 
they earn pay or not. Boys at school and college should be shown as depen¬ 
dants, though they may help to pay their own way by private tuition ; in this 
case, i.e. f 44 private tuition ” will be entered in column 11 against their names. 
Dependants who assist in the work of the family and contribute to its support 
without actually earning wages should be shown as dependants in column 9 and 
under subsidiary occupation in column 11. Thus a woman who regularly 
works in the fields for her husband is a dependant and should be entered as such 
in column 9, but has the subsidiary occupation of cultivation, which will be 
recorded in column 11. Household work, done by a woman in her house, will 
not count as a subsidiary occupation. Women and children, who are doing no 
manual work, should be entered as 4 dependants ’ in column 9 but not at all 
in either column 10 or 11. 

Domestic servants must be entered in column 9 as earners, not dependants, 
and in column 10 as cook, bahishti, etc. 

Persons temporarily out of employ should be shown in column 9 as 
earners and in column 10 as following their previous occupation. 

When a man has two occupations, the principal one is that on which ho 
relies mainly for his support and from which he gets the major part of his 
income. A subsidiary occupation should be entered if followed at any time of 
the year (whether followed throughout the year or during a part of it). For 
instance, if a man is a potter by profession but he does the work of date-picker 
in the date season, the entry in column 10 should be potter and that in column 
11 date-pioker (charha). And if a man is a shopkeeper but keeps making mats 
in his spare time, the two occupations should be entered in columns 10 and 11, 
respectively. 

Only one subsidiary occupation (the most important one) should be 
entered in column 11. 
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Persons living on agriculture must be distinguished as rent-receivers- 
(i.e., non-cultivating owners, and lessees and tenants who have sub-let their 
land), cultivating owners, cultivating tenants or agricultural labourers. Where 
a person cultivates part of his land and sub-lets part, he should be shown in 
column 10 as cultivator and in column 11 as rent-receiver, if he gets the greater 
part of his income from the self-cultivated land, and vice versa otherwise. If 
such a person has a third profitable source of income, as, for instance, legal or 
medical work, then that source from which he derives the greatest part of his 
income will be entered in column 10, that source from which he derives the 
next greatest part of his income in column 11, whilst the third source of income 
(whichever it may be) will not be shown. Gardeners or growers of special 
products, such as vegetables, mangoes, etc., must be shown separately. Persons 
whose income is derived from the rent of houses or land in towns should be 
distinguished from those who derive it from agricultural land, their occupation 
being noted as house-rent (kiraya-makan), etc. 

Persons who have mortgaged their land with possession and derive no 
profit therefrom are not agriculturists in respect of that land. Agricultural 
labourers should be distinguished from tenants ; the former receive their wage 
in cash or kind, the latter pay rent (batai or cash) to the landlord. 

Stress must be laid on the importance of avoiding vague words like 
“ labour ” or “ service ” or “ shopkeeping The enumerator must enter the 
exact kind of labour or service and the nature of the goods sold. In the case 
of service, it is necessary not merely to distinguish Government sendee, Railway 
service, Municipal service, Village service, sendee in a shop or office, and domestic 
servioe, etc., but also to show the exact occupation followed, e.g., in the case 
of Government service, whether Collector, or Army Officer, or Civil Court Clerk, 

or Police Inspector, Patwari, Constable, etc.; in the case of Railway service j_ 

Engine-driver, Stationmaster ; in Municipal service :—Octroi Moharrir, Sanitary 
Inspector; in Village ServiceChaukidar, etc. In the case of clerks, the 
occupation of their employer must also be shown, e.g., lawyer’s clerk. Bank 
clerk, Sahukar lea gumashla. 

Whenever large gangs of coolies are employed on earthwork of any kind, 
special instructions should be given to the enumerators to enter not only the 
word “ earth-work ” but also tho nature of the undertaking (railway, road, 
canal, etc.), in connection with which it is being done. Pensioners should bo 
shown Civil, Military or Political, as the case may be. 

For shopkeepers and traders the nature of the articles sold should be 
stated, e.g., “ general merchant ”, “ cloth morchant ”, “seller of food-stuffs.” 
In the case of industries the precise nature of the industry should be given as 
“ cotton-weaver ”, “carpet-maker ”, “ silk-weaver ”, “ maker of glass bangles.” 

Mortgagees and persons who live mainly on money lent at interest.'or on 
stocks, bonds or other securities, such as shares in companies, should be entered 
as capitalists (sahukars). 

Persons who live by the receipt of alms should be recorded as religious 
mendicants, professidnal beggars, vagrants, etc., as the case may be. 

The above instructions in the Code were supplemented during the period 
of enumeration by means of circular letters, dealing with the mistakes which 
came to my notice in the course of my inspections in various districts and states. 
Some of these are quoted below. 

(a) A person was entered as “ earner ” in column 0 and his occupation 
was shown in column 11 and not in column 10. An earner’s occupation or 
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source of income must be entered in column 10, and if he has a second occupation 
that should be entered in column 11. 

(6) In some cases an earner's occupation was entered as cultivation 
( kasht-kari ). I have always tried to emphasize the fact that agriculturists are 
•divided into four groups, viz., (1) cultivating owner (malik khud-kasht), (2) 
rent receiver ( Ingan-girimlah ), (3) tenant (muzara) and (4) agricultural labourer 
( zaraati mazdur). Earners must belong to one of these groups, and the parti¬ 
cular name of the group should be noted in the column of occupation as the 
ease may be. For dependants, who assist the family by cultivating land, the 
entry in column 11 should be “ cultivation.” 

(c) One patwari had put down a dependant as zaraati mazdur (agricultu¬ 
ral labourer) in column 11. If a person is an agricultural labourer, which means 
that he receives a wage, he must go in as “ earner ” and not as “ dependant.” 
Evidently the entry in this case should have been “ cultivation ” and not 
*' agricultural labourer.” 

(d) In some cases an earner was put down as lagan-dahinda. As pointed 
out in olause (6) above the entry should be muzara (tenant). In another case 
I noticed that the entry about an earner in column 10 was thckedar (lessee). 
There is no such group of agriculturists, and the proper entry should have been 
lagan girinddh if the lessee did not cultivate the land himself, and a muzara if 
he was himself the cultivator. 

(e) In a few cases the grown up sous of a laud-owner were entered as 
earners in column 9 and mulik khud-kashi or muzara in column 10. The entry 
about them should have been “ dependant ” in column 9 and “ cultivation ” 
in column 11. If however a land-owner’s son is living separately from his 
father and cultivates a piece of land, which his father has set apart for him, 
he should be shown in column 9 as earner and in column 10 as malik khud- 
kasht. 

(f) In a few cases I noticed that the entry in column 10 was merely 
4 ‘ dukan ”. It has l>een pointed out in the instructions that the entry in the 
column of occupation must be clear and comprehensive. It should clearly 
state, in the case of shopkeepers, what shop or trade is theirs, e.g., cloth mer¬ 
chant, general merchant, broker, etc. Similarly, I found that a mun was 
entered in column 10 as chowkidar. About him too it should be specified whether 
he is a village chowkidar or chowkidar of a Rest House or chcnckidar of a Bank. 
•Chowkidar by itself is not an adequate entry. 

(g) In one case a patwari entered as “ dependant ” a child, who had 
inherited his father’s land and was therefore obviously possessed of a source of 
income, i.e., rent-receiving. He should have been entered as “ rent-receiver ” 
if his land was being cultivated by tenants; and “ cultivating owner ” (malik 
khud-kashi) if his land was cultivated by a relative of his, who did not pay any 
rent, or by an agricultural labourer. 

(h) In several cases I found that a person’s occupation, shown in col umn 
10, was repeated in column 12, which is solely meant for employees in factories, 
companies or other organized industries. For example, a village mochi was 
entered as such in column 10 as well as in column 12. 

143. Before explaining the data collected about occupations it seems 
preferable to deal with the points in which the present returns differ from those 
of 1921. Three columns (9,10 and II) were provided in the general schedule at 
last census, column 9 for principal occupation of workers, column 10 for their 
subsidiary occupation (if any) and column 11 for the means of subsistence of a 
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dependant. The instructions about the tilling-up of each column were as 
folows:— 

Column 9 (Principal occupation of actual workers). —Enter the principal 
means of livelihood of all persons who actually do work or carry on business, 
whether personally or by means of servants, or who live on house-rent, pension, 
etc. Enter the exact occupation and avoid vague terms such as * service ’ or 
‘ writing ’ or ‘ labour \ For example, in the case of labour, say whether in 
the fields, or in a coal mine, or jute factory, or cotton mill or lac factory, or 
earthwork, etc. In the case of agriculture distinguish between persons who 
receive rent and those who pay rent, i.e., between Malik and Muzara. If a 
person makes the articles he sells he should be entered as maker and seller of 
them. Women and children who work at any occupation which helps to aug¬ 
ment tho family income must be entered in column 9 under that occupation 
and not in column 11. Column 9 will be blank for dependants. 

Column 10 (Subsidiary occupation of actual workers). —Enter here any 
occupation which actual workers pursue at any time of the year in addition to 
their principal occupation. Thus if a person lives principally by his earnings 
as a * boatman ’ but partly also by fishing, the word * boatman ' will be entered 
in column 9 and * fisherman ’ in column 10. If an actual worker has no additional 
occupation, enter in column 10 the word * none.’ This column will be blank for 
dependants. 

Column 11 (means of subsistence of dependants). —For children and women 
and old or infirm persons who do not work, either personally or by means of 
servants, enter the principal occupation of the person who supports them. The 
column will be blank for actual workers. 

It will be seen that in place of ‘ workers ’ we have now earners and 
working dependants. The definition of * earner ’ has been framed so as to 
include those only who receive a wage or salary or derive an income from pro¬ 
perty or money investment. Under this definition even an infant, who has 
inoome from house-rent, rent of land, or from shares or a fixed deposit in a 
bank, is an earner. The majority of women and children, who work and augment 
the family income only indirectly, are classed as working dependants; only 
those who work regularly in the fields or in the case of boys, who earn a separate 
wage as agricultural labourers or cowherds, are recorded as earners. In the 
case of non-working dependants the means of subsistence, or in other words 
the occupation of the person on whom they depend, has been omitted altogether. 

Another departure made at the present census is that all occupations 
followed by earners as subsidiary to the main occupation have been tabulated 
and not merely the number of workers who were * partly agriculturists’ in 
addition to some other occupation as their principal means of livelihood, as was 
the case at last census. 

The net result is that in 1921 were tabulated the figures of workers of 
both sexes engaged in each occupation as well as the numbor of those who 
depended upon them. The number of workers engaged in each occupation 
with agriculture as subsidiary means of livelihood was also tabulated. 

At this census we have tabulated the number of persons who are earners, 
working dependants engaged in different occupations, non-working dependants, 
and earners who follow an occupation subsidiary to some other. In other 
words the present figures give a greater detail about workers than was 
passible in 1921, but the number of non-working dependants supported by 
each occupation is not available. This information is, however, of minor im- 
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portance as compared with a better classification of workers. The classification 
of non-working dependants besides entailing a very great amount of labour, 
had another defect inasmuch as in some cases these seem to have been unwitting¬ 
ly included in workers. A reference will be made to this presently after the 
method of classification of occupations adopted at this census has been described.* 

144 . The system of classification adopted at this census which has been 
practically the same since 1911 was to divide the thousands of occupations 
met with in actual life into 4 Classes, 1*2 Sub-classes, 55 Orders and 195 
Groups. The classes and sub-classes have remained unchanged since 1911 , 
but there have been slight modifications in the number of orders and groups. 
At the 1921 census there were 56 Orders and reduction in their number by one 
in 1931 was due to the amalgamation of the three Orders of 4 mines,’ * quarries 
of hard rock,’ and ‘ salt ’ into two Orders of ‘ metallic ’ and * non-metallio 
minerals.’ The number of groups has been increased from 191 to 195 . mainly 
to improve the classification by the separation of certain occupations having 
no essential connection, or by amalgamating others. 

The names of the Classes and Sub-classes are given below :— 

Classes Sub-classes 

A. — Peoduction o» u* mateeul*. 1. Kxploiution of animal. and vegetation. 

2. Kxploiution of minerals. 

B. —Phepanatiox and supply or matmual suentaxcen. 3 . Industry. 

4. Transport. 

5. Trade. 

C. — Public AturiMSTBATlox and Lihikai Arts. 8. Public Force. 

7. Public Administration. 

8. Professions and Liberal ArU. 

D. —Miscellaneous. 0. Persons living on their income. 

10. Domestic service. 

11. Insufficiently described occupations. 

12. Unproductive. 

It may be mentioned that the compilation of the occupations table 
is one of the most difficult of all the census undertakings. An elaborate revised 
indox showing the classification of all occupations returned at former censuses 
was made available in the Administrative Volume of 1921 . while the Census 
Commissioner for India supplied another index. It will, however, be admitted 
that no index could be exhaustive enough adequately to provide for the diver¬ 
sity of the returns that were met with at the time of sorting. The entries not 
only depend on the fancy of the persons questioned but also on that of the 
enumerator. However complete the training, to which the huge army of enume¬ 
rators is subjected, it is not possible to suppress individual freaks altogether. 
As a result some of the most amusing occupations were recorded. In some 
cases the oolumns of occupation contained such entries as * school-boy ’ and 
4 godha 4 a most unusual term which meant an infant in arms and gave any 
amount of trouble to the establishment of the sorting office to decipher. Even 
the wives of British Army officers were found to have returned the occupation 
of their husbands such as * Captain in the Army ’ or just 4 husband.’ In some 
cases the entry about political prisoners or Europeans in the column of occu¬ 
pation was ‘ refuses to disclose further particulars.’ Sometimes the occupation 
recorded was ‘ guest.’ and a new departure made at this census was the entry 
of * Congress.’ 4 National Worker,’ 4 Volunteer,’ or 4 Bande Matram ’ as the 
occupation of an earner. These cases are quoted to give an idea of the entries 
which are met with and which are more or less unavoidable. The total 
number of such entries is however small, and even if some returns have 
been wrongly recorded the final results of the census could not be materially 

• The total non-workinc population of the Province and each o! iU unit, can be aaeertainrd by *nb^ 
tracting the worker* (earner, principal occupation and working dependant*) froa tho total population. 
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Comparison 
with the 
Figures of 
Last Census. 


affected by the few queer returns like these. Every attempt has been made 
to classify the new occupations, and the revised index of occupations will be 
found in Part IV of tins Volume. 

145. In spite of the changes in instructions described above, the figures 
of occupations are on the whole comparable with those of 1921. Thus for 
example 585 per cent, of the male and 91 per cent, of the female population 
were recorded as workers in 1921 ; the percentage of earners and working 


dependants in 1931 is 57 9 among males and 11*5 among females. The figures 
correspond as closely as could l>c expected. The small decrease in the 
proportion of male workers may be explained by the large increase in the 
number of children. Tho proportion of female workers has on the whole 
increased and is accountable by the large increase in the number of females 
engaged in class A, particularly agriculture, as we shall presently see. 

We can now take the absolute figures (British Territory) of classes B and 
C, where the proportion of female workers is small to show that some non¬ 
working dependants were included among workers in 1921. The table in the 

margin gives the number of workers 


Occupation*. 

Total earner* 
and working 
dependant*. 
1031. 

Total 

worker* 

1921. 

Variation 
Increase (+) 
or decrease 

t± 

Class B. 

Both sexes 

2,290,002 

2.218.961 

+71.031 

Males 

2,016,407 

1,883,488 

+ 132.939 

Female* .. 

237,595 

335.503 

-61,908 

Class C. 
Both *cxc« 

338,275 

335,147 

+3.128 

Male* 

318,394 

310,220 

+ 8,174 

Female* 

19,881 

24,927 

-6.046 


Tkt distribution of 1.000 workers (both sexes). 


in 1921 by sex as well as the 
number of earners and working 
dependants in 1931. We find that 
there is a decrease in females 
employed in both classes. The 
figures of males show a normal in¬ 
crease during the last decade, while there was no reason for the female figures 
to decline as females in many places are believed at present to be taking a 
more active part in bread-winning. The decrease in the number of female 
workers therefore must be duo to the inclusion of some non-working dependants 
in tho workers of 1921. The entry about occupation for both worker and 
dependant was the same; in the case of tho latter was to be entered the occupa¬ 
tion of the worker on whom he or she depended. These entries in their turn 
were copied in adjoining columns of a small slip and there was thus a chance 
for a mistake to creep in. 

We can now compare the number of workers of 1921 with the number 

of earners and working depen¬ 
dants engaged in different 
occupations at this census. 
In 1921 there were 8,029,950 
male and 1,035,271 female 
workers. There are at this 
census 7,980,049 males and 
530.641 females recorded as 
earners, while 1,027,900 males 
and 948,610 fenmles are 
recorded as working depen¬ 
dants giving 9,007,949 males 
and 1,485,251 females as actual 
workers. The case of earners 
with a subsidiary occupation 
will be dealt with at a later 
stage. The table in the margin shows the division of 1,000 workers into the 
various classes and sub-classes of occupations at the two censuses. Sub-class I 
has l>een further divided into main heads to show the results in somewhat 
greater detail. 


Occupation. 


1021. 

1931. 

1 


2 

3 

all occupations 

a a 

1,000 

1.000 

A.- Production ol Raw Materials 

• a 

637 

636 

L — Kzploitation of <mtmai* aid vegetolxon 
(a) Cultivation .. •• 

:: 

586 

560 

635 

608 

(6) Cultivation ol special crop* 

M 

2 

1 

1 

(«) Forestry 

• • 

• 

(<!) Stock-raising .. 

• • 

23 

24 

(«) Raising of small animals 

•• 

••, 

i 

IT. — Exploitation of in trots . • 


1 

B.- Preparation and Supply ol Material 

* * 

255 

25/ 

Substances .. ... 

a a 

UL — Industry 

a a 

198 

171 

IV'. — Transport .. .. 

• a 

20 

21 

V.*~7 Ml/? *• •• 

• . 

05 

60 

C.—Public Administration and Liberal Arts 

.. 

41 

40 

VL— 1’nblic Force 

. * 

13 

10 

VII. — Public Administration .. 

• • 

6 

0 

VIII. — Professions and Liberal Arts .. 

• a 

22 


D. Miscellaneous 

a a 

69 

73 

IX.— Persons tiling On their income .. 

• a 

a 

3 

X- Itomt.txC service 

a a 

31 

26 

XL— Insufficiently described oeenpatio' s 

a 

20 

23 

XIL —Unpnduetire 

• 

29 

21 

















COMPARISON WITH THE FIGURES OF LAST CKN8US. " ^ 

The overwhelming importance of agriculture as an occupation in a Pro¬ 
vince like the Punjab is self-evident. The disconcerting feature is that the 
number of workers engaged in cultivation has increased from 560 per mi lie of 
workers in 1921 to 608 now. To these figures is to be added a small number of 
persons returned in class D ‘Miscellaneous’ to which we will revert m 
paragraph 154. Besides this, 24 per miUe as against 23 in 1921 are now engaged 

in stock-raising. . , . 

There is a regrettable decrease in the proportion of those employed m 

Industry and Trade though the result is partially due to the accidental in¬ 
clusion of non-working women in the figures of 1921 as explained above. There 
is an increase under‘Transport’ though it will be realised how small a proportion 
of workers are engaged in it as compared with those engaged in ‘ trade or 
‘ industry.’ It seems that ‘ transport ’ which has been very much m the pubhc 
eye gives a false impression as to its size or the rate of its increase. There is 
a fairly large increase in the absolute figures, no doubt, but not at a rate out 
of all proportion to other progressive occupations. As compared to this the 
increase in the number of persons employed in agriculture is really enormous. 

This increase remains more or less unnoticed, being for more reasons than one 

of an unobtrusive character, and is only brought out by a periodical census 

In the next class, namely, C-Public Administration and Liberal Arts, 
there is a small reduction primarily due to the demobilization of a considerable 
portion of the Army carried out during the last decade. The proportion in 
Public Administration proper shows an increase. This sub-class has increased 
by 3 per mille of workers, and represents the real expansion made in all the 
departments of the State during the last ten years, a period which was one of 

erreat prosperity except towards the close. 

Of the miscellaneous professions there is a big decrease ... domestic 
service, duo probably to better classification and also perhaps to the need for 
economy felt by all well-to-do people since the recent economic depression set 
in. There is a welcome decrcaso in insufficiently described occupations, and 
here the results of certain districts are very much better than of others owing 
to the varying degrees of rare with which the work waa done. There u> alao 
a considerable decrease in the proportion of persona engaged on non-product.vo 
industries. 

Hit We may now examine briefly how the number of earners compares ^ 
__ w whe mu with that of working depeu- Dw—» 


Occupation. 


TOTAL (All Occupations) 

A. — Production of R»w Materials 

L _ Exploitation <tj animals and vegetal ton 

(а) Cultivation 

(б) Cultivation ot epcclal crop* 

(e) Forestry 

(d) Stock-miring 

II . —Exploitation of Minerals • • 

B. - Preparation and Supply ot Material 

SubsUnew 

HI . —Industry 

IV. —Transport • • • • 

V. —Trade •• 

C. — Public Administration and Liberal Art* 

VT . —Public Force 

VII. — Public Administration 

VIII. — Professions and Liberal Arts 

I).—MbeeUaneou* 

IX. —Persons living on their income 

X. — Domestic service 

XI. — Insufficiently described occupations 

XII. — Unproductive _ •• 



Working- 


Earner.. 

depen* 

d&nU. 


812 

188 


m 

161 


475 

160 


454 

154 


1 

• • 


2 

• » 


17 

7 


1 



2 30 

21 


154 

17 


21 

. . 


56 

3 


39 

1 


1) 

\ 


9 

• • 


20 

1 


66 

6 


3 

• • 


24 

2 


22 

1 


19 

2 


dants. In the marginal table 
is given th© distribution of 
1,000 * workers ’ between 

earners and working depen¬ 
dants, engaged in different 
occupations. In other words 
this is merely a further split¬ 
ting up of the figures in 
column 3 of the table in para¬ 
graph above. Thus out of 
1.000 workers, that is earners 
and working dependants, 812 
are earners as against 188 
working dependants. The 
table also indicates that the 
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Ptnula 

Worker* 


hulk of working dependants is engaged in Cultivation (81-6 per cent.) and 
the majority of the rest in Industry (9 per cent.) and Stock-raising (3 6 
per cent). In other occupations such as trade and domestic service there are 
very few working dependants, and practically none in transport and Public 
Administration. The ratio of females to males among working depend¬ 
ants is as high as 923 per miUe. while among earners it is no more than 
67 per mille . 

It is sometimes not at all easy to draw a line between working depen¬ 
dants and earners. For instance, the proportion of working dependants in the 
total population of Jammu and Kashmir (see table in paragraph 148) is 
greater than the proportion of earners themselves. This difficulty is partly 
due to the habit in this country on the part of joint families to return onlv the 
head of the family as the earner. Even the grown-up sons of a family, em¬ 
ployed in various occupations, in numerous cases hand over their earnings to 
the head of the family, receiving occasionally sums of money to meet their own 
expenses. This applies with particular force to the children of cultivators in 
cases in which the father owns the land and the sons merely cultivate.the fields 
as working dependants. Though every endeavour was made, as is apparent 
from the extracts given in the first paragraph of this Chapter, to obtain uni¬ 
formity in the return of occupations, the results of certain areas are slightly 
affected by the differences in the interpretation of the instructions on the 
subject. Separate entries for working dependants are however not valueless 
as they show, within reasonable limits, the extent of the share taken in bread¬ 
winning by the women and children in different areas. A clearer view of this 
will, however, be obtained if we confine ourselves to a study of the local distri¬ 
bution of women workers. 

147. The bulk of the female population of this Province is undoubtedly 
constantly engaged in numerous kinds of work, which comprise among other 
duties cleaning and plastering the house, bringing up children, cooking, 
milking of cows and buffaloes, spinning, sewing and mending of clothes, agricul¬ 
tural labour, embroidery of clothes and shoes, etc. All these activities, 
though of the utmost importance, would be regarded at the census as no 
work at all, and the women engaged in them would be treated as * non¬ 
working dependants.’ The rule that the producers of economic utility alone 
should be treated as workers is, however, very difficult to interpret and apply. 
A reference to this was made in the following quotation reproduced from the 
India Census Report of 1921 (page 236, paragraph 202). “The distribu¬ 
tion between worker and dependant and between primary and subsidiary 
occupation involves subtleties of interpretation which continually gave trouble 
in individual cases, and the extent to which the occupations of women and 
children actually contribute to the income of the family must always be a matter 
of opinion and give rise to inconsistencies in the return. The work of classifi¬ 
cation is further hampered by the different attitude in different areas of the 
people and enumerator towards the ‘dignity of labour.’” Further it is not at all 
easy to choose the principal occupation of working dependants who are often 
engaged in various kinds of work at different periods of the year. On the whole 
even if the matter of classification is regarded as giving too small or too high a 
proportion of female workers the results obtained are of some value as an 
indication of the relative share in oconomio work now taken bv women, as 
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# 



Xumb" of female tarter* per 1,000 of lofal female •. 


compared with the past, 
or indifferent parts of tho 
Province and in different 
occupations. We shall 
deal first with the second 
of the three possible 
avenues of enquiry. The 
marginal map shows the 
number of female workers 
■per mille of total females 
in each district or state. 
It can be safely said that 


proportionately a larger number of women are engaged in economic work in the 
Himalayan Natural Division than in the plains, and that in the latter the 
women of south-eastern districts, such as Hissar, Rohtak and Gurgaon. take 


a greater share in such work than the women of the central districts with one 
or two exceptions and the districts and states of the south-west. In the 
Himalayas as well as in the south-east of the Province women take a large 
share in agricultural w'ork, and in some localities are believed to do it even 
hotter than their husbands. Women of the north-western districts are also 
fairly active workers. 


Subsidiary Table III at the end of this Chapter gives the proportion of 


Group 

No. 

1 

OOCtTFATIOX. 

2 

Absolute 
figures 
of female 
workers. 

3 

Number of 

females 
per 1.000 
male 
workers. 

4 

15. 

Tf* • • • * • • 

493 

504 

10. 

Collectors of forest produc t* .. 

Wool carding, spinning and weaving 

1.121 

830 

46. 

1,051 

50tl 

so. 

Lace, crc|«c, embroideries, fringes, etc., and 
insufficiently described textile Industrie. .. 

4H5 

731 

71. 

Itice pounder* and buskers and dour-grin¬ 
der* . . . . 

12,754 

1,455 

72. 

Qruin-parchcrs. etc. 

8,106 

1.145 

81. 

Others • • • • • • 

6,687 

660 


Order 17, Miscellaneous and nnclasslticd 
industries .. .. 

111,701 

550 

100. 

Scavenging .. .. 

110,219 

826 

172. 

Mid wives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, 

nuk^nrurs • • a a a a 

7,958 

1.806 

101. 

Procurer* and prostitutes 

1,142 

6,031 


in important occupations 
per 1.000 males similarly 
engaged. Tn the margin 
are given the absolute 
figures as well as propor¬ 
tions for certain groups, 
in which there are more 
than 500 female workers 
per 1.000 males. There 
are thus actually more 
female workers in the 
three groups. (71) flour 
grinder, etc., (72) grain parchers. etc., and (172) mid-wives, etc. In the work of 
scavenging too females have a large share, partly because in numerous households 
they are employed in preference to men. and partly because a male sweeper 
very often takes up odd jobs, particularly agricultural. 

148. As noted in the first paragraph of this Chapter tho instructions re¬ 
quired the enumerators to record in column 11 the subsidiary occupation of 
earners. If an earner had several subsidiary occupations only the most lucrative 
was to be entered. This choice having perforce been left to the person enume¬ 
rated w'ould to some extent affect the returns of principal occupations, as for 
instance a polico constable may return his principal occupation as rent-receiver 
and his subsidiary occupation as policeman. Thus the total number of persons 
engaged in police service can only be obtained by adding the figures of those 


Subsidiary 

Occupations. 
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who have returned police service as their principal as well as of those who have 
returned it as their subsidiary occupation. As a matter of fact. Public Adminis¬ 
tration has been recorded as a subsidiary occupation of very few persons, which 
indicates that either the salary of a public servant is his principal means 
of livelihood or he considers it more dignified to return public service as his 


Per lOftOO </ I** total population. 


principal occupation. In some cases though he is deriving a larger income 
from trade, a public servant will take care not to return it as an occupation, being 
debarred from trading by the rules of his service. The chief occupations fol¬ 
lowed by earners as subsidiary to some others are cultivation, industry or trade. 
Subsidiary Table 1 at the end of this Chapter shows the number of earners 
having some subsidiary occupation per 10,000 of the total population. An 

extract from this table in respect of the im¬ 
portant occupations is given in the margin, 
similar proportion for earners with principal 
occupations being added. These figures 
imply that if the whole population of the 
Province were assumed as 10,000 persons, 
289 of them would be earners with some subsidiary occupation, 171, 45 and 20 
being earners with agriculture, industry and trade as their subsidiary occupa¬ 
tions, respectively. Compared to these there would in all lie 2,989 persons who 
are earners with one occupation, or in another way out of every 10,000 earners 
only 908 have some subsidiary occupation. The ratio of females to 1,000 
males among earners with some subsidiary occupation is 40 as compared to 07 


Occupation. 

Kurorts 

principal 

occupation. 

Earners 

subsidiary 

occupation. 

All oeoptHtont 

2,88® 

2811 

Cultivation 

1,673 

171 

Induilrv 

6416 

45 

Trade 

201 

20 


among total earners. 

In the detailed examination of occupations which we shall undertake 
in section 2, only workers who have returned each occupation as their principal 
means of livelihood will lie referred to, or be designated along with the 
working dependants as workers, except in certain important cases, in 
which the number of persons follow ing it as a subsidiary occupation will be 
particularly mentioned. 
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EanNKlut (I’Msci- Hoth sexwi 

29'J 

314 

37i 

413 

22/ 
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TAL OOCITATIONS). 







Mule* 

284 

3.H 

348 

331 

200 

268 

Females 

19 

lit 

30 

87 

15 

306 

07 

Working Ih-pen- Both sexes 

69 40 

44 

69 

69 

dants. Malt-s 

36 30 

16 

11 

01 

32 

Female* 

33 10 

28 

58 

246 

37 

Total Workers .. Both sexes 

36* 334 

422 

447 

327 

424 

Males 

316 33t 

364 

312 

267 

218* 

Females 

52 2< 

58 

145 

200 

134 

Non-working Both sexes 

632 646 

37 S 

613 

473 

576 

dependan ts. M sir* 

230 200 

217 

183 


220 

Females 

402 437 

361 

330 

208 

3541 


m 


31 

13 

« 

7 


38 


44 * 


149. Before we take up 
further examination of the 
figures of earners with principal 
occupations and working de¬ 
pendants it will be of interest 
to know the proportion of 
these in the total population 
of the Province and to compare 
it with similar proportions in 
other provinces. Such com¬ 
parison is afforded by the 
figures in the marginal table. 


It will be noticed that oxcept in the case of Bengal and N. W. F. P. the 
proportionate number of workers is smallest in this Province. If we turn to 
earners alone we find that their proportion in the Nortli-^ est Frontier Province 
is larger than in this Province, but is very much smaller in Bengal, while Kashmir 
State with a large proportion of workers has a smaller proportion of earners. 
We havo already referred to the case of female workers, and it may be remarked 
hero that the number of these is insignificant in this Province as compared to 
certain other provinces such as the United Provinces and Burma or Kashmir 
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State. The only provinces where there is a still smaller proportion of female 
workers are the N.-W. F. P. and Bengal. Though the difference in these pro¬ 
portions might partly he due to different interpretations of instructions, yet it 
cannot be denied that they indicate in some measure the main characteristics 
of the people of the provinces, a su bject to which we shall revert after examining 

the conditions in the different parts of our own Province. 

150. In order to ascertain the comparative industry of the various loeali- Distribution 
ties, we may examine the proportion of non-working dependants in the total higDef*n- 
population of each district or state of the Province. The map below shows the 
non-working dependants per millc of the total population in each district and 
state. The Himalayan tracts appear to have the smallest number of non¬ 
working dependants, i.e. below 400 per millc of total population, and conse¬ 
quently a larger proportion of workers [see also Subsidiary Table II («)]. 



The proportion of non-working dependants is again comparatively small 
in the eastern districts, such as Hissar, Gurgaon and Rohtak, while Lahore, 
Amritsar, Hoshiarpur, Ambala, Ludhiana, Faridkot and Maler Kotla as well as 
Jhelum and Dera Ghazi Khan have loss than 650 non-working dependants per 
millc of the total population. The proportion in Karnal- and Ferozepore and 
Jullundur is higher than 650. In Karnal this may partly be due to the bad 
climate of the district, and in Ferozepore and Jullundur to a comparatively 
larger population under 15 years of age and to migration of able-bodied 
persons to the colonies. The proportion in the central Punjab districts, men¬ 
tioned above, would be still lower but for the large amount of emigration 
from them. The proportion of non-working dependants is higher than 650 per 
mille in the rest of the districts to the west of the Ravi. These districts are 
predominantly Muslim, and their female population, particularly the women of 
well-to-do families, are secluded and do no out-door work. After this it should 
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not lie difficult to connect the causes of the small number of workers in this 
Province and N. \V. F. Province and Bengal, the provinces with a Muslim 
majority. 


SECTION 2—DETAILED EXAMINATION OF 
OCCUPATIONS. 


Detailed 
Examination 
of Occupa¬ 
tional Dis¬ 
tribution. 


Cultivation 


131. We can now take up some of the most important occupations indivi¬ 
dually. In a survey such as this it is only possible to touch the most important 
items, and what follows is intended as an explanation of the census statistics 
rather than any comprehensive attempt to discuss the changes or to ascertain 
their eausos, much less to suggest remedies. 

15*2. In the premier industry of the Province, namely, cultivation, are 
employed 5,340,486 males and 1,040,228 females; of these 4,537.644 males 
and 229,878 females are recorded as earners, and 802,842 males and 810,350 
females as working dependants, while 466,995 males and 19,486 females follow 
this industry as subsidiary to some other occupation. 

The groups included in the category are 1—8, namely :— 

(A) Cultivation. 

1. Non-cultivating proprietor* taking rent in money or kind. 

2. Estate agenta and managers of owners. 

3. Estate agent* and managers of Government. 

4. Kent collectors, clerks, etc. 

5. Cultivating owners. 

8. Tenant cultivators. 


Hent- 

recelvers. 


7. Agricultural labourers. 


8. Cultivators of foungya and shifting i 

No one in this Province has been returned in group No. 8 while the entries 
of groups 2, 3 and 4 are relatively very small. 

The following extract from Subsidiary Table IV at the end of this Chapter 

gives the actual 
figures of workers 
engaged in each of 
these groups, and 
compares them 
with the figures 
of 1921. Groups 
2 itnd 4 and 5 
and 6 have been 
amalgamated in 
order to facilitate 


Oroop 

No. 

PMXriTAL OcCPVATIOS. 

Total 

actual 

1931. 

Number of 
workers in 

1021. 

Percentage 

variation 

1921—31. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


A.— Cultivation 

6,380,7 M 

5.074,551 

+26-7 

1 

Non-cultivating proprietors taking rent in 
money or kind .. 

320.673 

337.779 

-6-1 

2. * 

Estate agents and manager of owners, rent 
collectors, clerks, etc. 

3.546 

7.342 

-51-7 

5. « 

Cultivating owners and tenanta cultivator* 

5,320,303 

4.265,527 

+24-7 

7 

Agricultural Labourers 

736,028 

463,906 

+56-7 


comparison. Cultivation has shown a very big increase. 

It will he seen that there is a decrease of 5*1 per cent, among 
non-cultivating proprietors who receive rent in money or kind. In the first 
instance one might he disposed to urge that rent-receivers are not workers 
and their figures should he excluded from cultivators altogether and included 
in class D, meant for those who live on their income. But rent-receiving 
is directly associated with agriculture, and a landlord as well as a tenant can 
he a rent-receiver if he leases out his land to another man. As a matter of 
fact a great majority of rent-receivers are also cultivators of some portion of 
theur land, though they prefer to return the more dignified occupation of 
rent-receiving as their principal or only occupation. 
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There are almost half us many moro persons returning rent-receiving as their 
subsidiary occupation (143.01 fl) and no doubt there should bo some more in 
this group who are now included in group 185 as “ Jagirdrs,” many of whom 
are in reality either rent-receivers or actual cultivators. 


153. There has been a very big increase in the already numerous 
category of cultivators. The subject is of vital importance to the Province, and Teruuta. 
the map below shows the percentage increase in the number of cultivators in¬ 
cluding tenants since 1921 in each district and state. 
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Intrvut percent, among cultivating owner* and truant cultivator! ( 1021 — 31 ). 


The increase is biggest in Simla and adjacent hill states and the districts 
of Gurgaon, Hissar and Jhelum. It is fairly big in Rohtak, Kangra, Hoshiar- 
pur and Gujrat. In all these districts the demobilization of men serving in the 
Army may partly account for the increase, while in Gujrat the expansion of 
cultivation is the main cause. The increase is between 20 and 30 per cent, in 
Patiala, Montgomery. Bahawalpur. Shahpur and Attock, due to the first cause, 
especially in Patiala, Shahpur and Attock and tothe large increase in cultivation 
in Montgomery and Bahawalpur. The increase in Dora Ghazi Khan, Mianwali, 
Sheikhupura, Amritsar, Gurdaspur. Ludhiana and Ambala is between 11 and 
20 per cent, or about the same as the general rise in population during the last 
decade. An increase of 10 per cent, or less is only found in Rawalpindi. Sialkot, 
Gujranwala. Jhaug. Lahore. Faridkot, Nabha and Mandi; while Jullundur, 
Karnal, Ferozepore, Muzaffargurh. Kapurthala and Sirmoor show a decrease. 
The conclusion to be drawn is that in these last-named areas the limit has been 
reached, beyond which the land is unable to yield a return to the labour of 
cultivators. The main reason for the total increase, no doubt, is that in this 
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country agriculture is the mainstay of the people. The other resources of the 
Province are obviously not keeping pace with the rate of increase in the popu¬ 
lation. Agriculture when pressed beyond a certain limit is said by economists 
to give diminishing returns for the capital and labour expended on it. The 
increasing pressure on land, unaccompanied by any great advance in the methods 
of agriculture or introduction of improved implements resulting in increased 
output, must re-act on the economic condition of cultivators. 


Agricultural 

Labourers. 


154. The increase among agricultural labourers is the next noticeable figure. 
The number of these in British Territory, is 501.960 males and 63.485 females 
inclusive of subsidiary workers, and 539,018 males and 58,944 females exclusive 
of these. The number for the whole Province exclusive of subsidiary workers 
is given in the table in paragraph 152. which shows an interoensal increase of 
58-7 per cent. The variation in the number of agricultural labourers has to 

be examined along with the number 
returned as unspecified labourers, 
because the figures of the two are apt 
to get mixed up. These figures for the 
two censuses are given in the margin, 





Variation, 

Occupation. 

1031. 

1921. 

increase (-f) or 
decrease (— ). 

Agricultural Uliourrro 

7:w.«28 

463,900 

+ 68-7 

misran-ro tineprciBed 

210.737 

220,672 

— 4 


and indicate an enormous increase in the number of agricultural labourers. 


The map below shows the percentage increase among agricultural 
labourers in earli district and state. 



Percentage increant among agrimil*ml labourers (oirn.fi i eitk principal occupation and 
working dependants of 1931 as compared to adual workers of 792/). 


There is an increase of over 200 per cent, in Bahawalpur State. Attock, 
Sialkot, Kapurthala and Suket. The actual number of field-labourers in other 
areas except Sialkot was never very largo, so the percentage increase is not a 
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true criterion of increase. Moreover, in the case of such occupations it is 
difficult to vouch for the accuracy of each individual item for each district. It 
is possible that there may be wrong classification of particular class of 
cultivators as agricultural labourers. In numerous cases a rent-paving tenant 
is put down as an agricultural labourer and vise verm, more often the 
former. Also tenants of Crown lands in the canal colonies a re likely to have 
been returned as mere cultivators, and as such would be included among 
field-labourers. The increase in Montgomery, Oujranwala, Rawalpindi. 
Amritsar, Hoshiarpur and Simla Hill States has been over cent, percent., and 
a large part of it must be real, particularly in Montgomery where cultivated 
area has largely increased during the last decade. Rohtak. Hissan 
Ferozepore. Lahore. Sheikhupura, Lyallpur and Dora Glmzi Khan show 
an inurease of between 50 and 100 per cent., and when the results for two or 
more of the neighbouring districts are similar, they furnish a strong testimony 
of the veracity of the figures. In Patiala, Karnal and Ambala (all contiguous) 
there has been an increase of between 20 and 50 per cent. There is an increase 
of loss than 20 per cent, in the districts of Sliahpur. Jhang, Multan. Muzaffar- 
garh and Gurgaon. while there is an actual decrease in Mianwali, Jhelum, 
Gujrat and Mandi. This may be due to emigration or only to the local 
differences in the interpretation of the terms. 

On the whole it will be safe to say that agricultural labourers have very 
greatly increased since last census. 


155. At this census cultivating owners have for the first time been talmla- 
_ . . . , ., ....... ted separately from tenants. 

80.tUmthi ehowt"g the of Jamnband* KtAiithrj*, owner* 1 J 

far th* <jmt 1930-31 onj ToM cuititnting ov«rm pin* in ’ The number of cultivating 
Table So. x (Oocepniioe). owners inclusive of sub¬ 

sidiary earners is 1,870,116 
males and 102,851 females 
in British Territory, and 
the number of tenants is 
l .700.004 males and 449,850 
females. The number of 
cultivating owners will of 
course not be equal to the 
total number of owners of 
land entered as such in the 
records of rights, as all the 
co-sharers in a Uietccl (joint 
holding) do not cultivate 
the land, while many 
owners are joint in some 
and separate in other hold¬ 
ings. The table in the 
margin shows the number 
of holdings in each district 
of British Territory together 
with the number of co¬ 
sharers as well as the total 
number of cultivating owners according to our tables. It would seem that 
some of the sons of the owners, though separately cultivating part of the 
aueestralland have been returned as tenants, etc. 


Serial 

So. 

1 

District. 

2 

Number of 
Jamalatndi 
holding* for 
the vewr 
1930-31. 

3 

Number of 
Co-nbarwu 
for the 
war 1930-31. 

4 

Total 
cultivating 
owners given 
in Table X 
(Occupation). 

, 

Hbaar 


90,094 

130.703 

73,057 

•» 

Rohtak 

, , 

137.714 

105,707 

03.710 

it 

Gurgaon 

. . 

105.087 

144.817 

77,910 

4 

Karnal 


127.238 

171.530 

74.810 

5 

Am Lain 


IQ 1,376 

101.858 

87,792 

0 

Simla 

( . 

7.511 

• 0,083 

4.375 

7 

Kangra 

• • 

281.470 

387,405 

175,263 

8 

Honhuirpur 

• . 

100,273 

228.277 

00.878 

0 

.lullundur 

.. 

220,506 

281.092 

81,892 

10 

Ludhiana 

. . 

105.350 

140.210 

81.435 

II 

KerOieporu 

.. 

181.473 

177,001 

872283 

12 

Lahore 

a . 

03.232 

135.801 

70.130 

13 

Amritsar 

• • 

137,108 

158,070 

75.084 

14 

Guntaxpur 


174.404 

173,718 

08,900 

15 

Sialkot 

. . 

185.144 

173.327 

83.290 

10 

Gujranwala 

• . 

71.144 

81.502 

37.902 

17 

Sheikhupura 

.. 

55,187 

85,841 

43.742 

IH 

Gujrat 

• • 

163.071 

102,311 

110.449 

!» 

Shahpnr 

. . 

85.370 

108,010 

49,804 

20 

•Ihrltim 

, , 

150,581 

150.051 

72,8.51 

21 

Rawalpindi 

. « 

212,105 

189.025 

51.229 

22 

Attock 


117.425 

105.313 

* 51,069 

23 

Mianwali 

.. 

87,783 

135,981. 

40.501 

24 

Montgomery 

• • 

40,700 

72,893 

24.283 

25 

Lyallpur 


72.020 

105,751 

90.345 

20 

.lhaiii; 

• • 

02.122 

123,589 

38,082 

27 

Multan 

.. 

83,000 

123,571 

30.039 

20 

Muraflargarh 

• • 

130.795 

208.749 

48.515 

20 

Ik-ra Ghari Khan 

a a 

103.388 

248.583 

30.547 


British Territory 


3,759,183 

_ 

4,587,123 

1,972,947 


Cultivating 
Owners and 
Co sharers 
In Holdings. 
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CHAPTER VII!. -OCCUPATIONS OR MEANS OP LIVELIHOOD. 


DU trie t. 

1 

Cultivated 
acres per 
worker 
engaged in 
cultivation 
(Sub-Class I 
Sub-Order a), 
i 

District. 

I 

Cultivated 
acre* per 
worker 
engaged in 
cultivation 
(Sub-Class I 
Sub-Order a). 

2 

British Territory 


6-i 

Kama! 


0-7 

Simla 

• • 

10 

Muzaftargarh 


«-7 

Kangra 


1-7 

1 .shore 


7-r 

Hoahiarpur 

• • 

2» 

l>era Uhazi Khan 

7-4 

Jullundur 

.. 

3-7 

Lvallpur 


7-5 

Gargaon 


45 

Gujranwala 


- 8-1 

Amribaar 

• • 

4-5 

Sheikhupura 


81 

Rohtak 

. . 

4-7 

HDsar 


8-3 

Gurdaapur 


4-8 

Attock 


8-9 

Sialkot 


5-0 

Montgomery 


91 

Ambala 

. , 

5-1 

Jhang 


9-5 

Rawalpindi 


5-1 

Feratepore 


9-9 

Ludhiana 


53 

Multan 


10-2 

Gujrat 

.. 

5-5 

Shah pur 


11-0 

Jhelum 

" 

0-1 

Mianwali 


13-2 


Cultivation of 
Special Crop*, 
etc. 


Forwtry 


The average size of an agricultural holding in each district is very diffi¬ 
cult to determine.* But even when correctly determined, the mere size is of 

little value if the number of 
persons supported by each 
holding is not available. Thus 
in districts like Multan. Shah- 
pur andAttock where holdings 
are fairly large, the average 
size of a holding will give an 
untrue picture of the condi¬ 
tions under which a cultivator 
works. The table in the 
margin shows the number of 
acres of cultivated land falling 
to the share of each worker 
engaged in cultivation whe¬ 
ther as owner, tenant or agricultural labourer. The figures of workers only of 
Order I (a) have boon taken as they are all workers in ordinary agriculture. 
The district with the smallest holding appears first. The districts seem 
to be more or less in the same order as in the table in paragraph 53 
(page 74) arranged according to the incidence of rural population on matured 
area. Tt will be realised that the average area por agricultural worker nowhere 
exceeds 13 2 acres, the average for the Province working out to no more than 
6-4 acres. 

The figures of persons who have cultivation as a subsidiary means of 
livelihood have not been included in the above calculations. In 1921 there were 
149,230 persons, recorded as ‘ partially agriculturists'. At this census there are 
48(3.481 persons who being earners with a principal occupation have cultivation 
as their subsidiary means of livelihood. These half a million people and then- 
dependants share the agricultural resources of the Province and the increase in 
their number is remarkably great. 

The other groups under cultivation, namely, estate agents and managers 
of owners and Government, rent-collectors, dorks, etc., contain too few entries 
to require special notice. The decrease among them is due to the more or less 
complete absence of Settlement operations, the Settlement officials being usually 
the chief contributors to these groups. 

156. The Sub-Order ( b) of Order I, namely. “ cultivation of special 
crops,” is only notable for the small part, it plays in the economic conditions 
of the Province. There are 8,035 workers (7,100 males. 935 females) of all 
kinds returned as engaged in it. 

In Sub-order (c) of Order I, the number of Forest officers, rangers, guards, 

etc. (group 17) and wood-cutters, charcoal- 
burners and collectors of forest produce 
(group 1 8) has increased by cent, per cent, and 
Oi l per cent., respectively. . Tn Kangra the 
figures for Forest officers, guards, etc., are 


Particular*. 

1 

Mulw. 

2 

Females. 

3 

Earners 

14.814 

1.192 

Working Dependant* .. 

Earners with Nub-id iarv 

981 

815 

Occupation .. 

1.845 

22 


Stock RiMn<. 


larger than those of wood-cutters, as the latter migrate to other places during 
the winter and were absent at the time of the census. 

157. In Sub-Order (d) of Order I, the total number of workers with stock- 
raising as their principal occupation has increased from 210,116 in 1921 to 
256,564 in 1931. In addition to this there are 16,616 earners who are engaged 

•See Calvert’* Wealth end Welfare ol the Punjab, page 74, where some of the difficult)?* are deacribed. 
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in this work as subsidiary to some other occupation. The districts with the 
greatest number are Karnal, Shahpur. Lyallpur and Multan. In the groups 
under this sub-order there is an interconsal decrease among cattle-breeders, 
but the number of breeders of animals for transport, herdsmen, shepherds and 


breeders of other animals has increased. 

158. In Sub-order (e) of Order I, the number of keepers of birds and 

Male*. Female*. bees is almost negligible, though it shows an 

Total ttorkrm io3i 7»i <1 increase over the figures of the last census. 

159. In the main group of Order 2. there are only 4.653 workers whose 
principal occupation is fishing as compared to 4.011 at last census, which 
means an increase of 10 per cent. There arc 990 more earners who have 
fishing as an occupation subsidiary to some other. Fishing appears to be a 
spare-time job of Jhiwars and boatsmen, who do not often care to return it. 

100. The niunber of persons engaged in the exploitation of minerals is very 
Female*, small. The only considerable figure belongs 
Hamer* .. 4.93fi «ia to the Rawalpindi Division where the coal 

Earner* with Subsidiary and salt, mines, cement rock and petroleum 

Occupation. .. 193 1 fields are situated. Thero is a decrease in 

this sub-class since 1921 owing no doubt to the recent depression. Mining of 
metals like iron. lead, silver, zinc aud manganese is entirely unknown, while the 
handful of persons returned as mining gold are either “ .V ayariyas ” or persons 
presumably employed on gold fields in Mysore, who happened to be homo on 
leave at the time of the census. As regards the non-metallic minerals, there are 
„ v . , , „, „ , salt workers of the salt range, situated 

Oroup 441, Non-metallic mineral*, Mali*. female*. 

Salt. «tr. .. 2.448 in the Jhelum and Shahpur Districts, 

and workers in the washing of saltpetre, etc., chiefly in the Ambala Division. 
There are also some coal mines in Jlieliun District, but the figures seem to 
„ . _ . be obscured by the return of a vague term 

Mulo*. remak*. ~ # m 

Oroop 41, oUicr mine* .. 2?o .. “ fan men kam karna ” (working in mine). 

161. So far we have been dealing with Class A or with “ the supply of 
raw material by exploitation of the surface of the earth, animals or vegetation.” 
We shall now proceed with the next class B, that is with “ the preparation 
and supply of material substances” or in other words Industry, Transport 
and Trade. We shall take each of the sub-classes individually. 


Bird] and 


Order 2. 
Ftihlng. 


Sub-clau II. 
Order 8. 
Exploitation 
of Mineral*. 


Claw B. 



20 40 


* 1 - SO 


31-60 


67- 80 


81 HOVER 


4 


A 'umber per miUe of Ik* total population occupied a* tamer* i eitk principal occupation 
and tenrking dependant* engaged in Industry, 1931. 


162. The 
map in the 
margin shows 
the popula¬ 
tion per mille 
of each dis¬ 
trict and state 
engaged in 
I n d u s t r y. 
The propor¬ 
tion ishighest 
in Lahore, 
Amritsar. 
A m b a 1 a, 
G n j r a t, 
Jhelum and 
Gujranwala. 
Remote areas 


Sub-Claw iu. 
Industry. 
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like Kangra, DeraGhazi Khan, Bahawalpur, Chamba, the Simla Hill States and 
other states in the neighbourhood being the most backward in this respect. 
The chief indiLstries are confined to the supply of the primitive needs of agri¬ 
culture or household. 


The figures of workers in Industries show u decrease of one per cent., which 
may be due partly to an increase in group No. 188. a portion of whose figures. 


Orcupatioa*. 

1 

Principal occupation 
(Different kind* of Industry.) 

j 

Total number of 
artual worker*. 

1831. 1821. 

3 4 

Increase + 
or 

decrease— 

6 

Sub-Class III 


1.791.WJ 


—■J 

Order 5 

Textile* 

400,828 

400.258 

+ 1 

Order 8 .. 

Hidci and Skin* 

16,882 

22.858 

-26-8 

Order 7 ., 

.. 

180.881 

173,880 

+ 131 

Order 8 

Meal* 

83.847 

77.286 

+21-4 

Order 0 

Ceramk* 

108,710 

04,730 

+ 14-8 

Order 10 

Chemical 1‘rodui t- 

47,800 

51,681 

-7-7 

Order 11 

Food Industrie* 

87,2<1« 

88.836 

-1-8 

Order 12 

Industrie* of dress and the toilet 

451,868 

441,203 

+3-1 

Order 13 

Furniture Industrie* 

1.088 

1,551 

-28-1 

Order 17 

Miscellaneous 

311.001 

343,811 

-9-3 

Group 188 

Manufacturers, businessmen, 
contractors otherwise unajierified. 

11.250 

6,663 

+71-6 


if properly re¬ 
corded. would 
undoubtedly 
have been in¬ 
cluded in sonic 
of the orders 
under Indus¬ 
try. The table 
in the margin 
gives the main 
figures of the 
various kinds 


of industries, the figures of group 188 being also shown. 

The number of persons recorded as workers in textile industry is about the 
M»i«. Foma!™, same as in 1921 while the total popula¬ 
tion of the Province has risen by 13-5 
per cent. This may be partly due to 
the introduction of labour-saving devices 
lecrease in output. The only industry to 
show a real increase in personnel is 
'■ Metals." under which the main occu¬ 
pations are blacksmithy. implement-making and the making of metal utensils 
for domestic use. The increase therefore is merely due to the expansion of local 



Male*. 

Female*. 

Earners .. 

304,038 

10.733 

45,516 

Working; Dependant* 

Earners with Subsidiary 

32,341 

Occupation .. 

25,051 

4,365 

and does not necessarily mean any 

Uroup 58, Blacksmith* 

Total workers 1031 

t 

Male*. 

Female*. 

01,314 

1,775 


Group* 'Miami oi, Utnuii maker* Muk-n. Fcmah-.. wquirementa as the industry carried 
Tout workers 1931 .. 7.3-1 S7 on by the ‘ lohar ’ (blacksmith) and 

* thathiar ’ (utensil-maker) is primarily to meet local needs. 

Another industry showing expansion almost commensurate with the 

Croau S 3 . I’oit* rv. iuk,. Female*. increase in total population is ceramics. 
Total worker* lost .. >"M4i 5,881 which has pottery as its chief item. 

The need supplier! by the potter is evidently increasing at the same rate as the 
population. 

Wood is another industry which shows an increase corresponding to the 

rise in the population. The main group 
in this orde.r is that of carpenters and 
turners, and the carpenter like tho 
blacksmith and the potter is just as much in demand as before. 

These industries seem to be more or less stationary. It may he added 
that those engaged in food industries are in most cases also the sellers,and thus the 
figures are liable to a slight interchange. There is a small increase for instance 


Group 55, Oarpstilty, etr. 

Male*. 

Female*. 

Earners 

148.571 

1,974 

Working Dependant* 

Earners with Subsidiary 

7,887 

SSI 

Occupation 

14.653 

40 


among sellers of sweetmeats, and part of it is possibly due to this interchange. 

Theso industries show a large decrease, and very probably numerous 
persons engaged in tanning, mainly Chamars. have returned some agricultural 
occupation. 

The Chemical industry does not seem to be flourishing, having declined 
by about 8 per cent. 
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There is a decrease of 9-3 per rent, in miscellaneous industry, mainly 
accountable by a larger decrease from 280.784 to 243.(510 or 13-2 per cent, in 
the chief item of this order, namely scavenging. The decrease in the figures 
for scavenging may ho dtic to an increasing dislike for the work itself or for its 
return as an occupation. When a Chuhra becomes a Mazhnbi (Sikh) or a 
Miissalli (Muslim) he as a rule gives up the work of scavenging. There are 
8,350 males and 2.098 females with scavenging as a .subsidiary occupation. 
Other industries in this order, namely, makers of j ?wellcry. printers, engravers, 
etc., show a slight increase. 


183. The number of persons employed in transport of all kinds shows an 
increase of 23 2 per cent. The transport by air is at present quite negligible in 
amount. Transport by water which enjoyed a considerable patronage in the 
past is decreasing owing to the improvement in transport by road and rail, and 
most of the persons included in the present figures are the employees of the irriga¬ 
tion department, some 
of w horn are possibly 
included in groups 189 
and 191. The figures of 
other main heads under 
transport are given in 


Sub-Class IV 

Order 20 


21 


Transport 

, Transport by Rood 

Transport by Roll 
Post, Telegraph ond 
Telephone service* 


1031. 1021. Variation. 

■iifi.VI IH3.UI +S3H 

lit,05.% HS.ortO 4-30-5 

83.328 0(1,657 +25-0 

11.2.VI 8.055 4-39-7 


the margin for this as well as the 1921 Census. 

This branch of transport has made great progress during the last decade. 
Its importance, so far as public utility is concerned, is very much greater than 
the numlier of persons actually engaged in it. The indirect advantages result¬ 
ing from the development in transport far outweigh the disadvantages of 
some unemployment caused among muleteers, tonga and bullock-cart drivers, etc. 


Sub-Class IV. 
Transport. 


Transport by 
Road. 


Transport, by rail shows an increase of 25 per cent, over the figures of 
1921. That both the figures of 1921 and 1931 are incomplete and some persons 
employed in Railway workshops or railway construction might have been in¬ 
cluded in other groups, particularly group 191 , is shown by the figures of railway 
employees given in Subsidiary Table VI at the end of this Chapter and repro¬ 
duced in the margin. It may be 
pointed out that the North 
Western Railway, which has 
supplied these figures, extends 
over this Province as well as the 
i ,m - *• •* •* ”'■’**' North-West Frontier Province, 

British Baluchistan, Sind and parts of the United Provinces, and the figures 
are possibly not, fully adjusted. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Untlwag l)rfartm<nl. 

Tolnl itumhrr •>/ rmploynl .. I0fi,007 

Officer* • • 332 

Subordinate* on scale* of pay rising to K«. 250 

u.ra. or over .. . • •• 1.338 

Subordinate* on scale* of pay rising from 

R*. 30 to R*. 249 p.ra. .. - • 38.070 

Subordinates on scale* of pay under R*. 30 

.. .. .. 66,327 


The number of workers in these services inclusive of those having one or 
the other of the services as a subsidiary occupation show an increase of 39-7 
per cent. The figures as supplied by the department inclusive of Delhi give 
a total of 14.000 employees as against 13.000. the aggregate in the census 
tables.* The difference is very slight and may be due to some employees, 
especially branch post-masters, who are very often school-teat hers and shop¬ 
keepers of villages, not having returned Postal service as their means of 
livelihood. The Postal Administration like the Railway is not co-terminous 
with this Province, the N.W. F. Province. Delhi and even Kashmir State 
being included in the Punjab Postmaster-General’s circle. 


Transport by 
Roll. 


Post. Tele- 
graph and 
Telephone 
Service*. 


Inclusive of Delhi Order 12 ho* got 12,850 persons. 
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164. The last sub-class of Class B is trade. 


Snb-Claa* or 
Order. 

1 

Occupation. 

2 

Actual Worker* 

1931. 1921. 

3 4 

Variation 
per cent. 

6 

Sub-Class V. 

Trade 

ei7,ns 

M3.42S 

+5-8 

Order 23 

Banking and Exchange 

43,479 

44,503 

-2-3 

Order 24 

Brokerage and Commuwior, 
Agent* 

10.299 

10,070 

-30 

Order 25 

Trade in Textile* 

53,478 

40,893 

430-6 

Order 26 

Trade in Skins 

11,222 

9,401 

4194 

Order 27 

Trade in Wood 

11.334 

7,212 

457-2 

Order 28 

Trade in Metal* 

4,180 

1,735 

4139-0 

Order 29 

Trade in Totten, Brick* and 
Tile* 

3.031 

339 

4795-0 

Order 30 

Trade in Chemical I’roduct* .. 

5,810 

8,906 

-34-7 

Order 31 

Trade in Hotel*. Calea, He*, 
taut an 1* 

12.855 

4,084 

4214-8 

Order 32 

Trade in pulse and food ttufl 
Trade in Toilet article* and 

I67.78S 

317,943 

' 

-47-2 

Order 33 



Order 34 

Clothing 

9,445 

8,224 

414-8 

Trade in Furniture 

2,898 

4.669 

-37-9 

Order 35 

Trade in Building mat- rial* .. 

964 

512 

488-3 

Order 36 

Trade in mean* of Transport 

13,861 

21.567 

-35-7 

Order 37 

Trade in Fuel 

7,785 

2.617 

1 4200-3 

Order 38 

Trade in articles of luxury . 

5,973 

6,713 

—11-0 

Order 39 

Trade in other Sorts 

252,721 

*S,«31 

4170-2 


and the number of persons 
employed therein 
shows an increase, 
which is really 
larger than is 
indicated by the 
figures owing to 
an inaccuracy in 
the 1021 figures. 
Some of the figures 
are reproduced 
in the margin for 
facility* of refe¬ 
rence. Orders 23 
and 24 which deal 
mainly with com¬ 
merce show a 


decrease as compared with the figures of 1921, which can be explained only 
by a decrease among money-lenders. Tt is rather striking that the number 
of persons engaged in commerce should be relatively so small. 


According to the present returns, there are in group 115 (which includes 
bank managers, money-lenders, money-changers, etc.) in the British Territory 
30.023 males and 1.101 females returned as such in the column of principal 
occupation. In addition to this there are 4.661 males and 88 females returned 
as working dependants. These must be persons, who follow this occupation 
in order to assist the head of the family in his daily business. Thus the total 
number of persons engaged in money-lending, etc., as principal occupation is 
36.863 persons (35,584 males and 1.270 females). There are, moreover, 11,513 
males and 86 females, with whom money-lending is a subsidiary occupation, 
and apparently the majority of these are agriculturist money-lenders. The 
number of workers in the corresponding group in 1021 was 38,132 persons 
(35,043 males and 3,080 females), and there is thus a decrease among money¬ 
lenders pure and simple. The census returns, however, may not be quite com¬ 
plete as the occupation of monoy-lending has become unpopular in many places 
and may therefore not have been returned as such. 

In the Provincial Banking Inquiry Report (1030) at page 120 we find the 
following remarks: — 

“ The chief problem of banking in the Punjab is the problem of the 
money-lender. In 1922, Mr. Calvert calculated the number of money-lenders 
at about 40,000. This estimate appears to have been based upon variouB 
statistical returns, mainly relating to income-tax and none later than 1018-19. 
Little account can have been taken of either the agriculturist or the female 
money-lender, because the latter has probably never appeared in the income-tax 
returns, and the former has only begun to do so since 1921, when income-tax 
administration became more efficient. We shall see presently that agriculturist 
money-lenders, excluding those who advance only against mortgage, number 
about 19,000. It is impossible to calculate the number of women who lend, 
but the evidenco of the Inspectress, Co-operative Societies, shows that it must 
be considerable, for about 5 per cont. of the 2.000 members of women’s co¬ 
operative societies apparently make a practice of it. The Census Report for 
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1921, on tho other hand, states that the number of ordinary money-lenders 
lias almost certainly declined. If we set off the number of women who lend 
against this decline, we are still left with 59.000 money-lenders. Tentatively, 
therefore, but cautiously, wo may say that in tho Punjab there must be at 
least 56,000 who depend solely or in part upon money-lending. We are upon surer 
ground when we add that after agriculture money-lending is the most important 
industry in the Province, and that in 1928-29 it paid 36 per cent, of the total 
income-tax by business and industry.” 

On page 133 of the same Report tho reasons given for the decline in money* 
lending business are summed up as follows : — 

“ All agree that the sahuJcar is reducing his business. For this many 
reasons are assigned, the most important of which are the following:—• 

(a) The legal protection given to the peasant proprietor borrower, 
combined with a greater tendency on his part to take full 

advantage of it; 

(b) the rise of the agriculturist money-lender ; 

(c) the rapid growth of co-operative credit societies, and 

( d) the counter-attractions of trade.” 

Tnide in textiles has shown a fairly big increase. This order includes 
the “ Bazttz ” (cloth merchant), who has plied a profitable trade during the 
prosperous years of the hist decade. 

This industry appears to have declined, but the trade in skins which is 
the chief item in this order shows an increase of 19 4 per cent. 

There is an increase in the trade in wood, pottery, bricks and tiles, but 
the tnide in chemical products like the industry shows a decline. The compara¬ 
tively small trade in metals seems to be growing. 

Hotels, cafes and restaurants show a big increase indicative of a new 
social development. Formerly taking refreshments and meals at hotels and 
restaurants was almost unknown, but with tho increased facilities of travelling 
the habit is spreading and promises to play a prominent part in tho social life. 
Thus in a place like Lahore the house-wife could in many cases lie considerably 
relieved of her ordinary duties and will find more leisure for handicrafts such as 
embroidery, knitting and spinning. 

There is a decrease in this order due almost entirely to the transfer of 
“ duknn nun-tel ” (a popular term for the village general merchant) from group 
134 to group 150. The village general merchant deals in all kinds of commodi¬ 
ties for daily use, from sugar candy to medicinal herbs, from paraffin oil to rat 
poisons, and what not. 

This order deals with the “ birnti ” par excellence, and shows an increase 
nearly proportionate to the general riso in tho total population. 

The figures of Orders 34, 35 and 36 are too small to need any comment 
except that trade in building material seems to be on the increase. The decrease 
in Order 35 is due probably to the great decline in the number of sellers of ekkae, 
tongas and other carts, and also to the centralization ot the motor trade in large 
towns. 

Trade in fuel has grown though its figures are even now rather small. 
This trade is generally combined with some other trado such as selling of bhusa 
(straw). The trade in articles of luxury has declined, thore being a big decrease 


Order 25. 
Trade la 
Textile. 


Order 26. 
Trade In Skin*. 
Leather! 
and Fur». 

Wood, etc. 


Order Si. 
Hotels, eu. 


Order 82. 
Trado lit 
Food SluSa. 


Order 83. 
Trade In 
Clot hint and 
Toilet Artkln 
Smaller 
Trade*. 


Fuel tic. 
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I-J... C. 

Adminis¬ 
tration. 
Public Force. 


Service of the 
State. 


Professions 
end Liberal 
Arte. 


Ciaee D. 

Mlscel- 

leaeoue. 


in sellers of bangles, necklaces, etc. There is an increase in Order 29. Trade of 
other sorts, due to the reasons referred to above, namely, the inclusion in it. 
of village shopmen. 


165. The next class of occupation C is "Public Administration and Liberul 

Arts.” The main figures are 
given in the margin. There is 
a large decrease in the Imperial 
Army, and a slight decrease in 
the Air Force, while the figures 
for the Indian States Army 
show a small increase. In the 
British Territory there were 
41.609 persons, both principal 
workers and with subsidiary 
occupation, in the Police, or 2 
per raffle of the total population. Village watchmen show a big increase, 
partly due to the increase in the number of villages, and work out at one per 
mille of the total rural population. 


Class, Sub-Class or Group. 

1 

Total number of actual 
workers. 

1931. 1921. 

2 3 

Increase 

or 

decrease 
per cent. 

4 

Claw C. 

413.763 

774.175 

+ 10-6 

VL- Public Force 

103,820 

117.415 

— 11-7 

153 Imperial Armv 

40.340 

74.614 

-43-9 

154 State Armv 

9.S63 

9.515 

+3-7 

155 Navv 


24 

••100*0 

156 Air Forc^ 

1.17 

208 

—34*1 

157 Police 

29,209 

23,865 

+22-4 

I5H Watchman {village) 

24.0*8 

9.189 

-4-161-9 

VH -Public Administration 

96.716 

56,SI 3 

+ 70S 

159 fkrrico of the State 

50,Silt 

30,092 

+69-0 

100 Sendee of Indian and .. 
Foreign State* 

14.325 

11.311 

•4-26-6 

151 Srrrioc of Local Bodiea.. 

10.624 

0.125 

+ 171-4 

162 Village Serriee 

14.903 

9.295 

+60-5 


166. There is a big increase under Public Administration. In British Terri¬ 
tory the number of servants of the State works out at 2 per mille of the total 
population, while their proportion in the Punjab States is 3 per mille■ There 
is also a very big increase in the number of servants employed in local bodies. 
It is possible however that some of the servants of local bodies have been 
includod in State service or vice versa . The classification of Public Service is 
difficult as vague terms such as “ uaukar sarkar ” creep in and are difficult of 
allocation to different departments. It is perhaps needless to add that every 
endeavour has been made to include in this category all State servants except 
the omplovees of the Irrigation and Postal Departments as well as the P. \V. D. 
officials engaged on roads and buildings, professors, teachers and doctors, who 
go under other heads. The figures are also obscured by some of the State 
servants choosing to return rent-receiving, Jagir. bank interest, etc., as their 
principal and subsidiary occupations. 


Sub-CUsi VIII. 


167. The sub-classVIIIshows an increase of 6*7 percent, over the figures 

of 1921. The main 


Order 45 
.. 46 

47 
- 4S 
.. 49 


"I 


Profattiont «nd Libretl AM. 

1931 

1921. Variation 

prr rant. 

Religion .. .. 

10-+252 

119.711 

-14-5 

Lair 

10.237 

5,621 

+ 82-1 

Medicine 

29,885 

17,608 

+ 68-6 

Instruction* 

39,023 

21,652 

+ 80-2 

Letters. Arts and Sricncra .. 

32.230 

35.355 

-8-8 


figures for the two* 
censuses are given 
in the margin. 
There is a marked 
increase in Law, 

Medicine and Instructions, though Religion shows a decrease. If the groups 
in each order are examined we find the biggest increase among lawyers and 
teachers. In Order 49. Letters, Arts and Sciences, there is an increase of 38*8 
per cent, among journalists, etc. (group), but the total number is still no 
more than 3,298. The most numerous category'of musicians, etc., (group 178), 
shows a decline, in no way unexpected, while astrologers, acrobats, etc., 
(group 181), havo increased. 


168. The last class D contains “ miscellaneous occupations .” The impor¬ 
tant items of this class are " domestic service.” “ insufficiently described ” and 
" non-productive ” occupations. The class on the whole has shown a small 
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decrease. The main figures are given in the margin. 


Close, .Sub-clew 
or Group. 

Principal Occupation. 

2 

1931. 

3 

1921. 

4 

Variation 

|«r cent. 

5 

Class D .. 


789,904 

33,415 

807,231 

-4-8 

Sub-Clam IX.. 

Persons living on their income 

23,898 

+39-8 

Sub-Clem X .. 

Domestic Servioe 

268.534 

278,905 

239,388 

-3-7 

Sub-Clam XI 

Insufficiently described occu¬ 
pations 

242,089 

+ M 

Group 188 

(a) Manufacturers, business, 
men end contractors other¬ 
wise unspecified 

11,256 

6,563 

+71-6 

Group 189 .. 

(6) Cashiers, accountants, 
book-keeper*, clerks end 
their employees 

9.691 

11,108 

-12-8 

Group 191 

(e) Labourers end workmen 
otherwise unspecified 

219,737 

220,572 

—•4 

Sub-CUm XII 

Unproductive 

225.868 

285,040 

-14-8 


There is an increase in 
the comparatively 
small number of 
persons (sub-class 
IX) living on their 
income. In addi¬ 
tion, 28,228 per¬ 
sons have this 
occupation as a 
subsidiary means 
of livelihood. 
There is a decrease 


under ‘ domestic service ’ as already alluded to. There is a small but unfortu¬ 
nate increase in sub-class XI (iasufficiently described occupations), though only 
confined to group !88. This group should rightly belong to Industry, group 
189* to Commerce and the major portion of group 191 f to Cultivation. For¬ 
tunately the last two groups show a decrease since last census. 

169. The unproductive occupations (sub-class XII) show a decline especially 
among the number of beggars and vagrants ; the latter now number 208,616 
though some part of the decrease may possibly be accounted for by an inorease 
in group 165, in which are included religious mendicants, and ingroup 166, 
which includes servants of religious edifices. But even if the whole increase 
in those two groups were due to the inclusion of beggars, which is improbable, 
beggars it is satisfactory to note have decreased by 29,570 or by 11 ‘8 per cent. 
Beggars and vagrants still form 7 jter mill*' of the total population, but in this 
connection it has to be borne in mind that unlike the rest of the population in 
their case almost every male, female or child is a 4 worker.’ 

SECTION 3.—OCCUPATIONS OF SELECTED CASTES. 


170. We can now take up the subject of the occupations followed by 
members of the most numerous or important castes. Tho absolute figures 
according to occupations for these are given in Imperial Table XI in which 
the occupations have been grouped under 13 main heads. The extent to 
which the members of each caste are workers or non-working dependants 
is of some interest, as also the question as to what proportion of all workers 
is engaged in the traditional occupation now as compared with the past. 
The table bolow furnishes the necessary statistics. 


Caste by Ketigion end 
traditional occupation*. 

1 

Number per 
1,1X10 workers 
engaged in 
traditional 
occupation. 

2 3 

dumber of 

workers per i Caste by Keligion and 
1,000 of the traditional occupations. 

total 

strength. 

4 5 ’] l 

Number per 

1.1 *00 workers 
engaged in 
traditional 
occupation. 

2 3 

Number of 
workers per 
1,000 of the 
total 
strength. 

4 6 



1921. 

1931. 

1021. ; 

931. 


1921. 1931. 

1921. ' 1031. 

Cultivation 




Dhobi 

(Muslim) .. 

740 

609 

347 

338 

elut 

(Hindu) 

937 

827 

378 

.’6 X) Chakra 

(Hindu) 

677 

576 

435 

460 

•* 

(Sikh) 

939 

813 

363 

371 Juloha 

(Hindu) 

465 

227 

478 

538 

»• 

(Muslim) .. 

795 

756 

317 

334* 

(Muslim) 

782 

701 

382 

353 

Hajput 

(Hindu) .. 

806 

741 

421 

478 Tarkhan 

(Hindu) 

811 

446 

361 

402 

• • 

(Muslim) .. 

822 

736 

32S 1 

328! 

(Muslim) .. 

563 

883 

317. 

316 

Arain 

(Muslim) .. 

830 

788 

328 

323 Kumhar 

(Hindu) 

539 

362 

369 

401 

A wen 

(Muslim) .. 

789 

750! 

316 

337 

(Muslim) 

632 

557 

322 

318 

Mco 

(Muslim) 

970 

782; 

332 

553 I>ohar 

(Hindu) 

538 

315 

391 

463 

Ahir 

(Hindu) 

** 

720 

433 

483 

(Muslim) ,, 

713 

636 

311 

316 

Industrial Occupations. 




Trade. 






Chamar 

(Hindu) 0 . 

482 

185 

368 

442 i Aggarwa! 

(Hindu) 

701 

745 

328 

312 

• • 

(Sikh) 

511 

276j 

589 

355 Arora 

(Hindu) 

651 

655 

330 

308 

Mochi 

(Muslim) 

776 

612 

335 

327 Khatri 

(Hindu) 

680 

558 

335 

305 

Chhlmba 

(Hindu) .. 

695 

188 

381 

418 Sheikh 

(Muslim) 

208 

348 

352 

335 

W 

(Muslim) .. 

016 

386 

345 

340 







*The fall hooding U "Cashiers. a-coantonU. bookkeepers, clerk* and other employ** i„ unepecifird 
office* and warehouse* ond shop*.’ * r 

fTho fall hooding i* " Labourers ond workmen otherwise unspecified." 


Beggar* and 
Vagrant*. 


Occupations 
of Selected 
Castes 
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CHAPTER VTII.—OCCUPATIONS OR MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD. 


To take up the traditional occupations first, it can be said that with the- 
exception of Muslim Tarkhans (carpenters) and Sheikhs, and Hindu Aroras the 
proportion of workers of each and every caste following traditional occupation 
has fallen. The castes most conspicuous in discarding the traditional occupations 
are Chamar, both Hindu and Sikh (proportionately more Hindus than Sikhs), 
Ohhimba (both Muslim and Hindu), Hindu Julaha. Hindu Tarkhan and Lohar. 


Occupation) 
of Brahmania 


Turning to the proportion of workers in the total population we find 
that Hindu Jat. Ahir and Kajput have a high proportion of workers, no 
doubt du** to their indust Piousness as well as to the large number of women 
workers among them. Muslim Rajputs are comparatively indolent, and their 
women as a rule do not work, mainly because of the purdah system. Meos 
seem to be fairly hardworking now, and the effect of uplift work would appear 
to be more Listing than some people imagine. In Industrial occupations the 
proportion of Chulira, Chamar. larkhan, Lohar and Kunihar workers is still 
very high, and though they have considerably discarded their traditional occu¬ 
pations (.huhras and Chamars are not thereby becoming idle. In the case of 
Chaniars the biggest increase is among field-labourers and under the head 


‘ Transport, ’ but the figures for these Orders are not quite comparable with 
those of 1921 as on the prasent occasion only principal occupations of “earners” 
have been tabulated for all occupations other than traditional. Among the 
artisan classes the proportion of workers among Hindus is higher than among 
Muslims, see for instance, Kandiar , J/ihar and Tarkhan. So it is not the number 
of fomale workers alone which is responsible for this disparity, but Hindus are 
probably more industrious and another drawback from which Muslims suffer is 
the comparatively larger number of children who are necessarily dependants. 

Among the castes which have trade as their traditional occupation the 
total workers range between 305 and 312 per mille of the total population. 
Aggarwal, a csiste of the eastern Punjab, has a somewhat larger proportion than 
Arora or Ivhatri. Sheikhs, with trade as their traditional occupation, would at 
first sight appear to be more industrious than their Hindu brethren, but only 
a few of them are really trailers. Sheikh is an all-embracing term and 
comprises followers of all sorts of occupations, particularly industrial. 

171. Due to their pre-eminence among castes, Brahmans deserve special 


Brahman (Hindu). 


OCCOTATIO.X. 


1 


All Occupations .. ~ 

1. Exploitation of mlm»h and rnre- 
Ution 

Exploitation of mineral* 

Indtuitrim .. 

Transport 
Trade 
Public force 
Public administration 
Art* and profession* 

Person* bring on their income 
Domestic service 

Contractor*, clerk*, cashier*, etc. .. 
Labourer* unspecified 
Beggars, prostitutes, cr iminal* and 
inmate* of jail* and asylum* ., 


2 . 

3. 

c 

& 

6. 

7. 

». 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


(1031 CENSUS.) 
Emm. 

Proportional 


Actual 

figure*. 


330,197 

107.060 

278 

9.071 

10.629 

39,343 

3.013 

8.160 

00.070 

2.142 

16,319 

1,825 

4,870 

7,340 


figures. 
3 


1.000 

609 

I 

27 

32 

119 

9 

26 

182 

0 

47 

0 

16 

22 


mention in respect of their 
occupations. In the marginal 
table are given the number of 
earners following each occupation 
as well as the proportion per 
1,000 of the total earners in each 
case. Brahmans in this Province 
are mainly agriculturists, more 
than 50 per cent, of the earners 
being engtiged in exploitation of 
animals and vegetation and 44 
per cent, in cultivation pure 
and simple. The next 


percentage (18 2) of Brahmans, which is higher than that for all other castes 
except Sayads, is engaged in Arts and professions, mainly in callings connected 
with religion, which in their ease is the traditional occupation. Earners engaged 
in trade amount to 11 -9 per cent, of the total, while 4-7 per cent, are domestic 
servants and 2-7 per cent, are employed in Industries und 2-5 in Public 
Administration. 
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172. It will not be without interest to examine the extent to which women 
. , __ , . of different castes 

A umber of female workers per 1,000 male workers. 

Caste. 

1 

is§i 

»n ! 

*2 

Caste. 

2 i 

- 

m 

HI 1 

2 

1 

Caatc. 

*{|J workers or non- 
working depen- 
s, g Sk"jj dants. The table 
~2 in the margin 

Aggarwal 

Arain 

Arora 

A wan 

Bavaria 

Biloch 

Brahman • • 

Chamar 

Chhimha 

Chuhra 

Dagi and Koli .. 
Dhobi 

Faqir 

66 

428 

72 

30 

141 

104 

45 

2 <W 

271 

147 

382 

700 

120 

101 

Gujjar .. 

Harm 

Jat 

Jhiwar 

Julaha 

Kamboh 

Kashmiri 

Khatri 

Kumhar .. 

Lohar 

Machhi 

Mco 

Miras i 

Mochi 

183 

46 

121 

276 

173 

64 

71 

. 47 

116 

MS 

105 

<*52 

124 

84 

Muwalli 

Nai 

Pakhiwara 

Palhan 

Kanct ,. 

Kajnut 

Kathi 

Saini 

Sana* 

Sayad .. 

Sheikh 

Sunar 

Tarkhan 

Tell 

lit shows the num- 

*75 bor of female 

workers per 1,000 
male workers 

** among 42 of the 

n -| most numerous 

65 

03 or other selected 

103 

castes. 


The hill-women of the Rathi. Kanet an«l Dagi and Koli castes seem to 
be real amazons, and as many as 740 to 799 per mille of males are recorded as 
workers. Among the plain-dwellers the Meo women of Gurgaon have a share 
in the men's work in large numbers (652 per mille). The Ahir women of the 
south-east are also very hard-working, as also the Brahman women. Brah¬ 
mans abound in the south-east of the Province, where they are not priests but 
agriculturists. The Chuhra women too are a hardworking class, as also the 
JhiuHir and the Chatnar. The Sansi women also appear to be comparatively 
more numerous as out-door workers. I have used the term * out-door work ' 
because in the majority of these cases women assist in cultivation or 
other work, and if they did only domestic work however hard or profitable 
they would not be treated as workers according to the census classification. 
Among the castes with the smallest number of female workers, Arora, Biloch. 
Aggarwaland Khatri are conspicuous. Only a small proportion of the Pathan, 
Sayad and Sheikh women has been returned as workers, chiefly owing to tin* 
purdah system prevailing among them. The proportion of female workers 
per mille of male workers in 1921 for Arain and Kanihoh is 52 and 45. respect¬ 
ively. and the present results are not much different. The Arain and Kamboh 
women may thus lie regarded as taking very little share in the work of their 
husbands in the fields. 


Fcmate 
Worker* in 
each Caste. 


SECTION 4.—EDUCATED UNEMPLOYMENT. 


173. On the next page appears Table XT I of this census, the only 
Imperial Table to be printed in this part of the Volume. The figures con¬ 
tained in it are abstracted from special schedules, filled up by those whose 
minimiun educational qualification was Matriculation standard, and who were 
unemployed or dissatisfied with their jobs and wishful for employment. These * 
schedules were distributed by the enumerators in tho course of the prelimi¬ 
nary enumeration and oolleetod when they went round their blocks on the 
final census night. The filling-up of the schedules was voluntary, and the 
response was extremely meagre. The figures in the table consequently do not at 
all represent the extent of the educated unemployment. It is difficult to draw 
definite conclusions from the figures, but it may be safely remarked that the 
greatest unemployment exists among the matriculates, aged between 20 and 
24 years. The next highest figures are among the Arts graduates of the same 
age. The number among other classes is very small. These rcnuirks relate 
to Part IT of the Table. The only indication of the figures in Part I is that 
among the unemployed the proportion of those unemployed for longer than a 
year and those who are the sons of cultivators is the highest. 


Educated Ub- 
rmploymcnL 



















TABLE XII. 

EDUCATED UNEMPLOYMENT 


1 . This is a new Table and is divided into two parts. Part I show's the 
educated unemployed by class and Part II by degree. 


2 . There being no separate column in Part II for persons, who have passed 
the Intermediate Examination, their figures have been included in those of 
Matrics and are shown separately in the following statement:— 


z 

INTERMEDIATE PASSED. 

1 

ToUl. 

2 

Ag«d 

20-24. 

3 

Aged 

25—29. 

A 

Aged 

30—34. 

5 

Aged 

35—39. 

6 

P.A. 

• • • • . . 

28 

22 

3 

3 

• • 

F.Sc. 

•• * * * * 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

• * 


table xn. 


Part l.—Educated U n'mploym ent by Clou. 


Class. 

1 

1 

1 
s 
& 

5 

2 

Aged 

20—24. 

Aged 

23—20. 

Aoeo 

30—34. 

Aged 

36—30. 

iJ. 

pi 

JSi 

3 

It 
i >■ .• 

L L “ 

a o 

° 

4 

u 

III 

L W ® 

a o ® 
o 

5 

•sl 

-So £ 

~ C C 

if E 
g&s 

6 

U. 

I|| 

w w C 

7 

£ e 

IL 

>1° 

iss 

J.8S 

8 

-n ° 

if i 
s-i s. 

S A. C 
^«2§ 

e 

lh 

10 

Brahmans 


128 

20 

67 

7 

26 

1 

4 

• • 

r 

Depressed Hindus 


39 

8 

21 

1 

5 

2 

1 

i 

.. 

Other Hindus .. 


518 

76 

328 

12 

80 

8 

34 

i 

9 

Muslims 


529 

70 

327 

13 

83 

. 


2 

6 

Anglo-Indians .. 


* 

1 

3 

.. 

• • 

e • 


0 , 

# # 

All other classes 


177 

18 

04 

4 

42 

1 

14 

1 

3 

Total 

*• 

1,428 

193 

840 

87 

236 

18 

76 

6 

18 


Total of English knowing unemployed over 40 year* 

Total number of educated unemployed whose father* were soldier* 

Total number of educated unemployed whose fathers were cultivators 
Total number of educated unemployed whose fathers were artisans 
Total number of odunaled unemployed whose fathers were menials or servants 
Total number of educated unemployed passed Metric or 8. L. C. who though not totallv 
tinemployed failed to obtain employment with which they are satisfied.. 

TABLE XII 


008 
36 
30 
78 6 
76 
I'tO 

320 


Part 11.—Educated Unemployment by Degree. 


Degrees. 


Total 

Aged 

Aged 

Aged 

Aged 


[unemployed. 

2"—24. 

23—20. 

30—34. 

35—39. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

British Degree* .. .. 

Continental Degrees 


1 

•• 

1 

• • 


American Degree* .. 







Other Foreign Degree* 


1 



1 


Indian Degree* 


1.421 

1.033 

272 

03 

23 

Medical 


2 

| 

1 

Legal 


6 

3 

2 


Agricultural 

Commerce 


1 

i 


*• 


M.A. 


7 

3 

4 



M.Sc. 

B.A. 


1 

flfi 

I 

42 

18 

• • 

6 

1 

B.8c. ,, 


6 

4 

2 


B.Kog. L.C.E. * • ,, 

B.T. or L.T. 


5 

2 

3 

•• 


S.L.C. or Matric .. .. 


1.328 

076 

243 

87 

22 

ToUl 

•• 

1.423 

1.038 

278 

84 

28 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I (a). 

General Distribution of Earners (Principal Occupation) and Working Dependants. 






Number per 

Purcentmge recorded. 

Class. Spb-Class ami Or tier. 



10,000 of the 
total 

population. 


In tin- whole 





In cities. 

Province ex¬ 
cluding cities. 

1 




« 

3 

4 

Non-working dependants 




M17 

3 

97 

All oocopationm mmcre (principal occupation) and working dcprodant* 

A.— Production of Raw Materials 

* * 

3,683 

2343 

3 

97 

100 

I — Exv-uhtatios ok ax dials asd vcoetatiox 


• • 

• a 

2,341 


100 

1. Pasture and Agriculture 


• • 

• • 

2,339 

• a 

100 

(a) Cultivation 

• • 

• a 

• • 

2,240 

• . 

100 

(6) Cultivation of epncial crop*, fruiU, etc. (pUaton, manager*. Clark* 




and labourer*) .. 

• • 

• • 

•• 

3 

15 

85 

(e) Forestry • ■ 

• a 

s* 

• • 

5 

3 

05 

(rf) Stock raiding 

.. 

• • 

s a 

90 

1 

99 

(<) Raining of small animals and insects 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

21 

79 

2. Fishing and hunting 

• • 

• a 

• s 

2 

n 

98 

II.—Exploitation or minerals 

• • 

a • 

s s 

2 

f 

90 

3. Metallic minerals 

• • 

a. 

• ■ 

• a 

a a 

105 

4. Non-metallir minerals .. 

• • 

• s 

• • 

2 

2 

98 

B.—Preparation and supply of material substances 


• • 

• s 

925 

7 

93 

in. — IsorSTRV 

« • 

• a 

• • 

529 

5 

96 

5. Textiles .. .. 

• • 

• a 

• • 

141 

.1 

97 

6. Hide*. akin* and hard materials from the animal kingdom 

• • 

5 

5 

96 

7. Wood * 

«• 

• • 

• • 

59 

4 

96 

8. Metals .. •• 

• • 

a a 

a • 

33 

8 

92 

9. Ceramics .. .. 

• • 

a a 

• a 

47 

o 

98 

10. Chemical products properly so-called and analogous 

* • 


17 

3 

97 

11. Food industries 

• • 

• a 

a s 

31 

5 

SM 

12. Industries of dress and the toilet 

• • 

• a 

• a 

150 

4 

95 

13. Furniture industries 

• • 

• • 

• • 

a a 

59 

41 

14. Building industries .. 

• • 

• • 

♦ • 

15 

8 

92 

15. Construction of means of transport 

• • 

• • 

a a 

a a 

2« 

72 

16. Production and tnumiasion of physical foror 

a a 

v. 

1 

34 

55 

17. Miscellaneous and undefined industries 

• • 

• • 

• • 

109 

5 

95 

IV.-TRANSPORT 

• • 

• • 

• • 

79 

16 

U 

18. Transport by air 


•• 

•• 

•• 

• a 

l<*> 

19. Transport by water 

.. 


•• 

fi 

7 

93 

20. Transport by road .. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

40 

9 

91 

21. TYansjiort by rail .. 

22. Post Office. Telegraph and Telephone serv 

, . 

• • 

• • 

20 

31 

69 

Ic« 

a a 

« • 

4 

14 

85 

V.—Trai.k 

• • 

• • 

• • 

211 

10 

90 

23. Banks, establishments of credit, exchange and insurance 

• a 

15 

5 

94 

24. Brokerage commission and export 

• • 

• • 

• • 

4 

31 

59 

25. Trade in textiles 

.. 

a a 

a a 

19 

12 

88 

25. Trade in skins, leather and furs 

•« 

• a 

♦ s 

4 

14 

85 

27. Trade in wood 

• • 

• a 


4 

8 

92 

28. Trade in metals 

•. 

• s 

• • 

1 

15 

85 

29. Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 

•. 

• • 

• a 

1 

3 

97 

30. Trade in chemical products .. 

• • 

a • 

• s 

2 

18 

82 

31. Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. • • 

a . 

aa 

aa 

5 

35 

64 

32. Other trade in food stuffs 

. , 

• • 

• a 

59 

12 

88 

33. Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

• a 

• a 

• • 

3 

10 

90 

34. Trade in furniture .. 

. , 

• a 

• • 

1 

38 

52 

35. Trade in building materials 

• • 

• • 

• • 

aa 

40 

50 

35. Trade in means of transport 

a. 

• • 

• • 

5 

2 

98 

37. Trade in fuel 

s . 

s a 

. . 

3 

10 

90 

38. Trade in articles of luxury and those ipertaining to letters and the 



83 

arts and sciences 

• a 

• • 

• • 

2 

17 

39. Trade of other sorts 

■ • 

• • 

•• 

89 

5 

W 

C. —Public administration and liberal arts 


• a 

. , 

146 

11 

89 

VI. — Public Foitce 

• • 

• a 

•• 

36 

13 

37 

40. Army .. • • 

ss 

• a 

a a 

18 

17 

83 

42. Air Force 

• • 

• * 

• a 

a • 

13 

87 

43. Police 

a t 

a • 

.♦ 

19 

9 

91 

VII. — pi bjjc Aumixistratiox 

• • 

\ 


34 

19 

31 

44. Public Administration .. 

• • 

i 


VIII.— PBoriawioss a sen libvwal a*ts 

• a 

• a 

• • 

76 

7 

93 

45. Religion • • 

• • 

• • 

• a 

35 

3 

97 

45. taw .. .. 

• • 


• a 

4 

21 

79 

47. Medicine .. . • 

• • 

• a 

s a 

10 

10 

90 

48. Instruction 

a • 

• • 

• a 

14 

8 

92 

49. betters, arts and sciences (other than 44) 



• • 

11 

10 

90 

D .Miscellaneous 

— 


• • 

270 

7 

93 

LX.- -Persons livino ox tiih* rxoous 

• u 

) 


12 


92 

60. Persons living principally on their income. . 

» 


9 

X. — Domestic Service 

• • 

i 


94 


91 

51. Domestic Service 

• • 




XI. —IXSirnCIEXTT.T MSCR1BE0 OOCCTATIOXS 

• • 

• • 

} 

36 


91 

62. General term* which do not Indicate a definite occupation 



XII. — UsruoDtTcnv* 

• . 

• • 

• 

7 » 

4 

96 

63. Inmates of jails, asylums and alms houses 

54. Beggars and vagrants and prostitutes 

65. Other unclassified noo prodactive industries 

a • - 

• 

« 

24 

7fi 

• • 

• a 

• 

• 

74 

2 

I 

98 

99 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I (6). 

General Distribution of Earners as Subsidiary Occupations. 


Clam. Sci-Olm and Oboes. 


Number per 
10.000 of 


total popula¬ 
tion. 


Percentage recorded. 

In the w hole 
Province 
In cities. excluding 
cities. 


1 2 3 4 


Earners as Subsidiary Occupation 

, . 

• • 

• # 

289 

1 

99 

A.—Production ol Raw Melerials 

., 

• • 

• • 

178 


100 

I. — Exploitation op animal and veoetatios 

., 

• • 


ITS 

• » 

100 

I. Pasture and agriculture 


., 


178 


100 

(a) Cultivation 

. # 

., 


171 

. , 

100 

(6) Cultivation of special crop*, fruit*, etc. fplanter*. 

manager". 





cl©rk» and laboarrn) .. 

. , 

# # 


. . 

e • 

•. 

(e) Forestry 

., 

. # 


1 

e • 

100 

(d) Stock raking .. 

.. 



6 

1 

99 

(<) (taking of atnall animal* and inaccta 

2. Fishing and Hunting .. 






100 

• • 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

loo 

II.—Exploitation op minerals 






100 

3. Metallic minerals 






100 

4. Nan-metallic minerals 


•• 

• • 

• • 

•• 

100 

B.—Preparation and supply of material substances 



71 

1 

99 

m* — inuinnr 




45 

1 

99 

5. Textile* 




II 

1 

99 

6. Hidca, akin* and hard materials from the animal kingdom 



1 

99 

7. Wood 




6 

1 

99 

8. Metal* 




2 

1 

99 

9. Ceramic* 




3 

1 

» 

10. Chemical product* properly so-called and analogous 



2 

, . 

100 

11. Food mdoftriee .. .. 




3 


100 

12. Industrie* of drew* and the toilet 




12 


100 

13. Furniture industries 






100 

14. Building industries .. 




I 


100 

15. Construction of means of transiiort 

16. Production and transmission of physical ft 





16 

84 

>rr© 




1 

99 

17. Miscellaneous and undefined industries 

.. _ 

• • 

.. 

6 

I 

99 

IV.— Transport 




6 

1 

99 

18. Transport by air .. .. 





• • 

• • 

19. Transport by water .. 

.. 




• * 

100 

20. Transport by road .. 




5 


100 

21. Transport by rail .. 

., 



1 

13 

87 

22. Po«l Officr, Trlrgraph and Telephone arrricra 

• • 

.. 

• • 

2 

98 

V. — Trade 




SO 

2 

9S 

23. Bank*, establishments of credit exchange and Insurance 


6 


100 

24. Brokerage commission and export 

• • 




16 

84 

26. Trade in textiles 




1 

1 

99 

26. Trade in skins, leather and funs 





1 

99 

27. Trade- in wood 






100 

28. Trade in metal* 






100 

29. Trade in potterv, brieks and tiles 






100 

30. Trade in chemical products 

,. 




o 

98 

31. Hotel. Cafes. Restaurants, etc. .. 





3 I 

09 

32. Other trade in food stuffs 




6 

1 

99 

33. Trade in clothing and toilet articles 





3 

97 

34. Trade in furniture .. 






100 

35. Trade in building materials 





e • 

100 

36. Trade in means of transport .. 

.. 



1 

• • 

100 

37. Trade in fuel 






100 

38. Trade in articles of luxury and those i>ertainmg to letter* and the 




arts and science* 





2 

98 

39. Trade of other sorts 




6 

4 

96 

('.— Public Administration and liberal am 




18 


100 

VI.—Prune Force 

• • 



3 


100 

40. Army 




1 


100 

42. Air Force .. .. 






100 

43. Police 




2 


100 

VII.—prune administration 


» 




m 

44. Public Administration .. . 


f 

• • 

7 

•• 

VIII.—Propension* and uhkral arts 




8 


100 

*5. Religion 




5 


100 

46. Law 




• • 

8 

92 

47. Medicine .. 




1 

1 

90 

48. Instruction 




1 

1 

99 

49. Letters, arts and science* (other than 44) 




1 

1 

99 

D.—Miscellaneous 




22 

1 

99 

IX—Persons uvino os their income 


\ 

% 


10 


W 

SO. Person* living principally on their income 

• 

1 

X." DOMESTir SWtVICE 


i 




100 

51. Domestic Service 



• 

4 

•• 

XI.— IxscvncntNTLT DESCRIBED occupations 


> 



99 

52. G«o«nl term* which do not in Urate a definite «vcunntion 

] 

4 

/ 

n.— Us PRO DCCTTVB 




4 


100 

53. Inmate* of jail*, asylum* and alma house* 



• • 

• • 

100 

64. Beggars and vagrants and prostitute* 

• • 

• • 

• 

4 

• • 

100 

cm. v/wirr unciavuncu nun-proaucur© inauairic* 

• • 

•< 

• • 

• • 

100 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II (a). 

Distribution of Earners (Principal Occupation) and working Dependants by Sub-Classes in Natural 

Divisions, Districts and States. 


I)l»TRllT OB State asd 
Xatpkal Drrcsiox. 

1 

Total I.OMo. 

a , i 1 

e i s S 

fc. a -3 a 

A 4 1 |a 

“ 1 I 1 

| 1 Li 

1 . i si j 

?! | f|:| 

x ^ a |« 

2 3 4 

XCMBF.R TER MILLE or TUB TOTAL I*olTL.TIOS OCCtirtEtl AS &AB 8 EB 8 
(PHI 8 nr.lL OCCVTATIO*) ABB WfiKKIBa DETKNnAHT* IX 

i i ! 1 i j i || if 1 iM 

s H 1 1 1 * u 211| 7 -| 2 

1 1* 1 i 4 1s i| i? l|j|j|| 

Ij I v i 11 il 18 if J| Ijf 11 

5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 16 10 

PUNJAB 

. , 

632 

69 

299 

234 .. 

63 

8 

22 

4 3 7 1 

9 

9 8 

L —lndo-Gangelic Plain West 

• • 

624 

76 

402 

233 .. 

(10 

9 

Si 

4 4 5 2 

U 

8 8 

1 . Iliiuar 


527 

2 lo 

263 

379 .. 

44 

1 

21 

2 2 « 

5 

2 6 

2. L/Jiuru Slat* 

, . 

5511 

173 

271 

381 

27 

1 

0 

3 2 3 2 

3 

2 11 

3. Koldak 


570 

101 

209 

312 .. 

09 

4 

23 

2 15 1 

5 

2 0 

4. Ihjana Slatr 


non 

104 

1981 

295 .. 

(HI 

1 

24 

3 2 5 2 

5 

1 6 

3. Gunjaon 


M3 

156 

281 

3194 .. 

56 

(1 

2‘2 

2 2 5 1 

5 

1 7 

li. Palnvdi Slat* 

. . 

041 

23 

336 

232 .. 

00 

8 

20 

O’ 2 9 3 

7 

6 

7. Karna! 

. , 

■Hi* 

19 

283 

211 .. 

07 

7 

22 

2 17.. 

8 

1 6 

8. Jollnndur .. 

. # 

(152 

07 

281 

198 .. 

73 

4 

22 

5 3 Id 2 

13 

11 7 

9. Kapurlknla Stair 

. . 

666 

8 

320 

202 .. 

69 

3 

14 

0 (1 7 2 

III 

0 9 

10 . I.wlhiana .. 

. . 

030 

its 

329 

215 .. 

72 

0 

in 

3 3 10 3 

13 

11 9 

11 . Jfalrr Kolia SM» 

• , 

mu 

43 

308 

158 .. 

70 

12 

41 

14 0 10 3 

11 

14 12 

12. Peroacpor* 

a a 

683 

33 

284 

201 

in 

0 

in 

0 2 5 1 

II 

12 8 

13. Fari'lkol Slat. 

. . 

018 

58 

324 

258 .. 

ii 

7 

24 

5 9 8 1 

11 

10 8 

14. Paliala Stair 

, , 

550 

90 

300 

321 .. 

58 

5 

23 

5 2 10 2 

8 

7 0 

15. Ji id Sint. 


037 

111 

232 

261 

52 

0 

• 15 

6 2 11 

0 

5 6 

Ifi. SahK 1 Stair 


657 

01 

282 

228 .. 

•VI 

10 

20 

4 3 9 3 

5 

I Id 

17. Lahore 


645 

17 

338 

132 .. 

H3 

29 

34 

7 12 II 2 

18 

17 10 

18. AmriUar .. 


032 

07 

301 

159 .. 

99 

13 

38 

3 3 10 2 

. 18 

12 11 

19. Wujranwala 


065 

30 

305 

161 

81 

II 

30 

2 2 9 1 

13 

12 11 

20. Shcikhupura 

•• 

094 

30 

270 

187 .. 

57 

H 

18 

2 3 0 

9 

10 10 

D.— Himalayan 

a • 

IPS 

270 

m 

.5 IIS .. 

37 

s 

HI 

4 2 5 1 

6 

i J 

21. Sirmaor Slat* 


418 

£62 

320 

513 .. 

34 

3 

H 

4 3 4 .. 

a 

4 3 

22. Simla 

, . 

340 

108 

4841 

295 .. 

93 

73 

49 

30 21 23 4 

44 

20 2 

23. Si min It HI Sint** 

, , 

318 

384 

298 

635 .. 

20 

•I 

7 

2 2 3 ., 

4 

4 3 

24. St'ft' 

« . 

410 

259 

331 

524 .. 

1.1 

1 

8 

12 3 1 

3 

4 

25. Knnj;r* 

. . 

486 

184 

330 

128 1 

47 

1 

10 

3 10 2 

7 

2 3 

20. Mutttli Sln/t 

, . 

385 

328 

287 

548 .. 

28 

3 

7 

13 5 1 

4 

12 3 

27. Sahel Stair 

, , 

3(81 

373 

327 

645 .. 

26 

1 

Id 

2 3 7 .. 

2 

2 2 

28. 1 'hamba Sint* 

-• 

358 

inn 

242 

.786 

25 

1 

s 

2 5 3 2 

3 

6 2 

1IL Sub-HImalayan 


M 2 

>3 

295 

297 .. 

73 

7 

It 

5 2 9 2 

10 

6 8 

29. Anibala 


007 

52 

341 

218 .. 

Ml 

14 

27 

8 3 10 1 

19 

5 7 

30. Knl*ia Slat. 

, . 

009 

55 

330 

234 .. 

84 

9 

25 

4 2 9 1 

13 

1 9 

31. Hoihiarpur 

. . 

019 

82 

299 

250 .. 

77 

3 

13 


8 

4 7 

32. (lurtU««|inr 


069 

37 

294 

192 .. 

71 

*1 

20 

2 3 9 1 

12 

5 10 

33. SialUot 

. * 

084 

33 

287 

104 .. 

78 

5 

24 

7 2 8 1 

11 

7 9 

34. Gujrat 

, * 

0.72 

55 

293 

206 

8 | 

.s 

IN 

2 2 HI 1 

5 

6 6 

35 . .Iliclnni 

, . 

012 

80 

308 

227 3 

84 

7 

III 

9 2 10 5 

7 

7 8 

30. Rawalpindi 

. . 

708 

31 

201 

182 .. 

41 

« 

III 

8 2 8 1 

in 

12 5 

37. AMork 

•• 

009 

37 

274 

212 2 

IWI 

5 

15 

3 2 8 1 

0 

8 9 

IV. North-West Dry Area 

• • 

«M 

n 

293 

tut .. 

Si 

M 

22 

2 5 6 .. 

8 

it a 

38. Montgomery 


099 

18 

287 

187 .. 

47 

7 

18 

15 5.. 

10 

14 7 

39. Sholipor .. 

, 

067 

2 - 

311 

186 ,. 

08 

7 

25 

15 7 1 

0 

14 10 

40 . Mtanwnli .. 

• 

OIK 

34 

271 

204 1 

47 

in 

14 

2 2 5 1 

4 

9 9 

41. UvnUptir .. 


676 

47 

277 

191 .. 

07 

ft 

21 

2 4 0 .. 

9 

12 7 

42. .iftanu 


093 

19 

288 

166 .. 

70 

7 

191 

1 3 9 

7 

7 II 

43. Multan 


713 

17 

270 

154 .. 

59 

0 


4 7 0 .. 

9 

12 8 

44. Hakaitalpnr Slalt 

• 

059 

12 

329 

220 .. 

31 

9 

24 

4 0 4 .. 

7 

16 11 

45. Mueaflargarh 

a. 

094 

£0 

280 

108 .. 

47 

12 

17 

2 5 o 

3 

8 8 

40. IV-ra Gltazi Khan 


633 

27 

340 

251 

40 

II 

32 

2 1 0 

3 

9 8 


« 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II (b). 

Distribution of Earners (Subsidiary Occupation) by Sub Classes in Natural Divisions, Districts and Stales. 



1 


PUNJAB 




• • 

• * 

L- 

In do-Can getle Plata West 

• • 


1. Hiaaar 




2. Loharu Stair 




3. Kohtak 




4. l>ujana State 




6. Gurgaon 

, , 



6 . Palatali Stale 




7. Karnal 


\. 


H. Jullandur 




0. Knpurlkala Stale 
10. Ludhiana 







11. Haler Kolia Slate 




12. Fmatepore 




13. Pnrtdkol Slate 




14. Patiala Stale 




15. Jind eStale 




16. Xahka Slata 




17. Lahore 




18. Amritsar 




10. Gujranwala 




20. Sheikhupura 


• • 

IL 

Himalayan 


et 


21. Sirmoor Slate 




22. Simla 




23. Simla ltill Stater 




24. Bila rpttr Stale 




25. Kangra 




26. Mandi State 




27. Sake! State 




28. Vkamba State 


• • 

111. 

Sub-Himalayan 

• • 

.a 


20. Am (Ala 




30. Kaleia Stale 




31, iloaliiarpar 

32. Gurdaspur 

• • 

•• 


33. Sialkot 

34. Gojrat 

• • 

• • 



35. Jbrluni 




36. Rawalpindi 




37. AUoch 


• • 

I? 

North-West Dry Area 

• • 

• • 


38. Montgomery 




30, Shahpur 




40. Mianwali 




41. Lyatlpur 

42. Jhan« 


•• 


43. Multan 




44. Bahawalpar Slate 

• • 



45. Muxaftargarh 

• • 



46. Dora Ghaxi Khan 

•• 

•• 


i 9 


.. 18 

.. 17 

.. 18 
.. |6 
.. 27 

.. :u 
.. 20 
.. 32 

.. 16 
.. 10 
.. 33 

.. 14 

.. 14 

.. 16 
.. 21 
.. 27 

.. 10 
.. 17 

• « 6 
.. 13 . 

• • 13 * 

.. 12 

.. 32 

.. 20 

• • 36 

.. 11 

• • 23 

.. 30 

.. Ill 

• • 10 

.. 13 

• • 16 


20 

20 



17 

10 


. 16 
. 10 
. 21 

. 17 

. 13 

. 17 

. 29 

. 12 
. 16 
. 13 

. 15 

. 26 
. 26 









































SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Occupations of Females by Sub classes, orders and selected groups. 


Group 

No. 


OCCtTATtOK. 


, 2 



Sub-class L- Exploitation ol animals and vegetation 

Order I.— Partner and . I grieutiurt 
OBOES I (<l -43XT1VATIOX .. 

1 Non-cultivating proprietor* taking rent in money or kind .. 

6 Cultivating owners .. .. .. .. 

6 Tenant Cultivators .. .. .. .. 

7 Agricultural Labourer* . . 

Okdkb 1 ( 6 ).-CtXTtvATtO)« or sracut. crow, swerre rrc. (PLAN¬ 
TERS, MANAGERS, CLEBK* ANtl I.ABOCBEBS) 

IS Tea 

OBllKB I (C). -FOBRSTBY 

IP Collector* ol foreat produce .. .. 

Obobb I (d). — S tock baihino 

Obdkb I (*•).- -Uauhsg or bmau. aximai* abi> isbbcts 
24 Bird*, bees, etc. 

OitlerS . — finking and hunting 

Sub-class IL Exploitation ol minerals .. 

Order'3. — it fblU if minerals .. .. .. .. 

34 Other metallic minerals .. .. .. .. 

Orrltr 4.- \on-metallic minerals .. .. .. 

40 Salt, saltpetre and other saline imbalance* 

Sub-class Ul. -Industry 

Onltr 5.— Trebles .. •* *. »» •« 

42 Cotton ginning. cleaning and pressing .. . , 

43 Cotton spinning, siring and weaving 

44 Jute plowing, spinning and weaving . . .. . . 

43 Itopc twine, string and other fibres .. 

40 Wool canling. spinning and weaving. . .. .. 

47 Silk spinning and weaving .. 

49 Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sponging of tor 

tiles . . . . *. • . 

30 I wee, crepe, embroideries, fringes, etc, and insufficiently des¬ 

cribed textile industries .. 

Orrltr 6. -llidrs, skins, anil Karri materials from Ike animal king. 

Horn .. ■ 

51 Working in leather 

Orrltr 7. — Wood «» •• •• 

56 Basket makers and other industries of woody materials 

including leaves and thatchers, and builder* work 
ing «ith bamboo, reeds or similar materials 
Order 8 . — It etui* .. •. • • • . 

Order 9. — Ceramics .. •• •• 

05 Other worker* in .cramies • . • • • • 

Order 10 . — Ckern if a l products properly so-called and analogous ., 
Order II . — food indnetriee 

71 Kiev pounders and buskers ansi flour grinder* .. 

72 Grain parcliers, etc. .. • • .» • • 

78 Manufacturers of Tobacco . • ■ • 

81 Other* .. .. •• *• 

Order 12 . — Industries of dress and Ike loiltl .. 

83 Tailors, milliners, dress makers and darners 

84 Embroiderers, hat makers and maker* of other article* of 

Order 13 . — furniture industries 
Order I t . — Building indurtrits •• 

Order 15. — t'onstrurtion of meant at Iraneport 
Order It.—Production and transmission of physical force 
Order 17.—Jf isetilaneous and undefintd industries .. 

99 Other miscellaneous and undefined industrica (toy-making 

taxidermy etc.) . . • • 

|00 Scavenging . . . • • • • • 

Sub-class IV. Transport .. 

Order 19. — Traneport by Water 
104 Labourer* employed on harbours, docks. 

Order 20.- Traneport by road 
Order 21. — Traneport by rail .. 

Order 22. Pot office, telegraph and telephone services 


2.'I9 


Number of 
Female wor¬ 
kers per 
1,000 Males. 


river* and canals 


3 

4 

5 

5,612.888 

1,065,692 

188 

5.607,016 

1,055.556 

188 

'.,340,4 so 

1,040,228 

105 

247,227 

73,440 

297 

2,543,(171 

280,5H8 

110 

1,884,817 

(111,.507 

324 

661,292 

74,736 

113 

7,100 

935 

132 

979 

493 

504 

15,795 

2,007 

127 

1,351 

1.121 

830 

241.184 

12.380 

61 

51 

6 

118 

5.253 

136 

26 

5.196 

689 

133 

It 

f 

296 

II 

4 

304 

6J82 

665 

132 

2,392 

608 

254 

1.508.551 

283.058 

188 

330,771 

79,857 

249 

33,088 

4.017 

121 

253,853 

67,846 

267 

1,017 

330 

324 

11,625 

3,691 

318 

2.077 

1,061 

506 

980 

247 

252 

17,469 

2.190 

126 

661 

485 

734 

15.155 

1,937 

121 

15,086 

1,831 

121 

197.249 

9,442 

50 

24,338 

0,488 

267 

92.031 

1.816 

20 

126.53S 

7.837 

62 

1,521 

215 

141 

44.875 

22931 

65 

59,299 

272909 

471 

8,763 

12,734 

1.455 

7,082 

8,100 

1,145 

342 

177 

327 

11,823 

6.687 

566 

116,042 

38,817 

93 

63.633 

12,598 

198 

1,138 

386 

339 

1.045 

54 

52 

41.294 

S47 

21 

1.361 

• 1 

1 

2.915 

7 

2 

199.987 

111,704 

559 

5.424 

776 

143 

133.397 

110.219 

826 

222.603 

3.758 

17 

16.530 

285 

17 

2,455 

257 

105 

112,076 

2*79 

26 

92,763 

565 

7 

11207 

29 

3 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— concluded. 

Occupations of Females by Sub-classes, orders and selected groups. 


‘ 


Group. 

No. 


Occupation. 


14a 
12.1 
124 

133 

134 


145 

147 


163 

172 

174 

175 

1H2 

183 

lf> 

187 

IUI 


Actual Worker,. Xiimbfr of 

Female wor¬ 
kers per 

Mate*. Female,. W 


Sub-Class V. Trade 

Get Ur 23.— Banks, cstnldwhment* of credit, exchange and insurance 
Order 24. — Brokerage, I 'ommissinn and Kxport 
Order 25.— Trade in textile 4 .. 

Order 28 . —Trade it tkini, leather and fare 
Order 27 . —•Trwle in wood .. .. 

Trodo in thatches an<l other fon -t produce 
Order 28 .—Trade it me tale *.. 

Trade in mutaJa. machinery. kni\cs, tool*, etc. .. 

Order 29 .—-Trade it /tottery, brick, and litre 
Trade in pottery , brick, and tiler. 

Order 31 K—Trade i» chemical product* 

Order 31.— Hot'!’, caft*. restaurant,. etc 
Order 32. —Other trade in food tliff* 

Oealers in forkler for animal- 

Dealera in oilier food stuff* 

Order 33 .—Trade in clothing and If diet article. 

Order Si.—Tcftde in furniture 

Order SS.—TraiU in building miierial* .. 

Order 38. -Trade i« mean* of Iran,pewt .. 

Order 37.— Trail' in fuel 

Dealers in tire-wood, charcoal, eoul, rmril nwg ^ etc. 

Order 38 .—Trade in articles of luxury and those jwrtainiug loleUrr, 
and the arts and *e fence* 

Dealer* in common bangle*. brad necklaces, fan,, small arti¬ 
cle!, toys, hunting and fishing-tackle. flowers, etc. 
Order 39 .—T rndr of nthrr mrt* 

Sub-CI .ss VI. Public Force .. 

Order PI. -.4r«y .. 

Order 43. -Ptdire 

Sub-Class Vlt. Public Administration .. 


Order 44. Puldic ‘idminietmtiun 

Sub-Class Vtll Professions and Liberal 

Order 45.- -Religion 

Other religion, workers 
Onler 17. Medicine 


Arts 


Midwivo*, vaeeinatoes. compounder*, nuraes, man-eur*. etc. . 
Ordo IS.— Instruction ., 

IWanor* and teacher, of all kinds .! ” “ 

Clerk, and servants ooanectod with education .. 

Oder 49.— .Letter*, art* and -rienee* tether than 44) 

Musicians (eompover, and performers other than military), 
actors, dancers, etc. 

Manager, and employee of place- of public entertainment*, 
race courses, societies, and clubs 

Sub-Class IX. Persons Living on their Income 

Ordrr 5i>.—/*er*„ r» living pnncipiUy their income 

Proprietor, tot hr than of agricultural land), fund and scholar. 
*hip holders and |v*ii,ionem .. 

Sub-Class X.—Domestic Service 

Oder 51.— Dermeetir terrier .. 

Other domestic *erv ice .. 

Sub-Class XI Insufficiently Described Occupations.. 

Oder 82. die .era! term* which do not indicate a definite e,ecu nation 
Mbourer* au«l workmen nfhoniibr miAiiecitiffi 

Sub-Class XII. ’Unproductive 

Order 83.— I n males 0 f jails, n*ytu m * and aim * home* 

Order it. — Reggnrt, vagrants, pro*titute* .. 

193 Beggar* and vagrants 

194 Procurer, and prostitutes 

Order So.—Other unclassified non-prodsdire Industrie* 


3 

4 

7i 

592,349 

24,769 

42 

41.911 

1,56s, 

37 

10,289 

30 

3 

52,878 

802 

13 

11.093 

129 

12 

10.587 

767 

73 

»» 

II 

387 

sVI » 

849 

258 

l 2.832 

382 

144 

.2,7 7’* 

44 

8 

12,742 

113 

9 

154,825 

12,963 

84 

5.832 

2,401 

420 

72.1 SO 

8,399 

116 

9,318 

127 

14 

2.503 

95 

64 

9/2 

52 

67 

/ 3.7 54 

no 

S 

J 8,288 

1.319 

242 

5,284 

709 

135 

3.124 

707 

220 

248.211 

4.510 

18 

103.679 

41 

.. 

50,200 

9 


53,24* 

32 

1 

j- 96.691 

1.026 

11 

1 189.953 

23.474 

124 

93,924 

8,328 

89 

5,277 

816 

135 

21,13* 

8.559 

405 

4,287 

7,958 

MUM 

34.884 

4.139 

119 

32.704 

3.801 

tin 

2,180 

338 

155 

29,782 

2.448 

82 

19.874 

2,063 

105 

175 

25 

113 

1 28.843 

4.572 

159 

228.096 

40.439 

177 

224,388 

40,438 

180 

V 221.866 

20.223 

91 

J 199.7U5 

20,032 

100 

198.355 

27.511 

139 

15,525 

I6!< 


182,854 

27.331 

150 

182.427 

26,189 

144 

227 

1,142 

5,031 

176 

II 

63 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 

Selected occupations giving comparative figures for 1931 and 1921. 


Occupation. 


! S 


CLASS A.—PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS 
Sub-Class L— Exmajitatiox or unuu -vsn vwjrrvnos 
f/rdrr I.— Posture nnd AgricoUurr 


I 

2. 4 
0.0 
7 


IQ 

17 

18, 10 

21 

22 

23 


4“ 


42 

43 
43 
40 
40 


31 

34 

S3 

36 


(u) Cultivation •> 

Non-cultivating proprietors taking rent in mooes «r kind 
Estate Agents and Manager* of ow ners. Kent i'<ill.s lor*. rlnrks. etc. 
Cultivating owners. Tenant cultivators .. .. 

.Agricultural labourers 

(6) Cultivation of special crops. fmit«. etc (l*tanter». mana¬ 
ger*, clerks and labourer*. 

Market gardeners, (lower and fruit grower* 

(e) Forestry 

Forest officers. ranger*, guards, etc. 

Worn! cutters and charcoal burners. Collectors of forest produce 
(d) Stock raising 

Cattle and buffalo breeder* and keeper* .. 

Breeders of transport animals .. .. .. 

Herdsmen, shepherds and breeders of other animals ., 

(c) Raising uf small animals and bisects 
Order 2.—FisAing and knitting 

Fishing ami pearling .. .. .. 

Sub-Class II.—ExrLotTATtox or Misuuut 
Order X-'Metallic mineral* .. 

Order 4.— Son-metallic mineral* .. .. 

Salt, saltpetre and other saline substances 

CLASS B.—PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL 
SUBSTANCES 

Sub-Clish III. -Iwiitrwnw .. 

Order 3.- -Textile* .. 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and proming 
Cotton spinning, sizing and wearing 
Rope twine, string and other fibre* 

Wool carding, spinning and weaving 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation anil »|KNiging of textiles -, 
Order fl.—//idee, tkin* nsd Ann/ material* from the animal king¬ 
dom .. .. .. .. 

Working b» leather 

Order 7.—Rood ,. *• .« •* 

Sawyer* 

Carpenters, turner* and joiner*, etc. 

Bosket-maker* and other industries of woods materials, including 
leave*, and t hatcher* and builder* working with bamboo, reeds 
or similar materials .. .. 

Order 8,—J/dsk •• .. ., •• «. 

30 Blacksmiths and other worker* in iron, maker* of implement* etc. 
fill Worker* in brass, copper and bell-metal .. 
fil Workers in other mrtaD (except precious metals) 

Order 0.—Ceramics .. 

03 Potters, and makers of earthen ware 
04 Brick and tile makers 

Order 10.—/ Armiortf product* property so-cuffed and analogous 
08 Manufacture anti relining of vegetable oils 
Order 11.—Food indnetrirt 

71 Rice poundore and huskere and flour grinder* .. 

72 Grain portlier*, etc. •. . * •. ,, 

73 Butchers .. •• *• •• •• 

75 Sweetmeat and condiment maker* 

81 Other* • • •. •* ». .. 

Order 12.— Industrie* of dress >rad tht toiUl 

82 Boot, shoe, sandal and rlog-maknsi 

83 Tailor*, milliners, dress.makers and darner* .. w 

85 Washing and cleaning .. .. 

86 Bartirr*. bair-dreaser* and wig-maker* 

Order 13.— Furniture iiidssrries 
00 Order l l.—ff«ifd»"g iadusirsrs 

Order 15.— t'onetruetion of menus of transport 
1 M Order 10.- Production and tran*mi**ion of phytiail font 

Order 17.— Miscellaneous nod undefined in<tu*tric* ., 

93 Printer*, engraven, hook-binder*, etc. 
os Makers of jewellery and ornaments 
00 Other miscellaneous and undefined industries 
100 Scavenging 


3 

4 

*- - © 
a ~ 

6 

0,074,445 

3,323.440 

+25-4 

0,008,300 

3^13.850 

+23-5 

4,443,172 

5J09.077 

+2-5-5 

H.WK7II 

&JH4M4 

+25-7 

320,073 

:i37.770 

-5-1 

3,340 

7.342 

-fil-7 

5.320,303 

4.203,527 

+24-7 

730.028 

463,000 


XJU-i 

13,7 AST 

-41-7 

0.303 

10,773 

-391 

17,SOS 

10.584 

i-158'2 

3,778 

1.880 

4-100-3 

14,014 

8.700 

+16-1 

256,544 

2 in.iiu 

+22'1 

30.042 

43.702 

-0-4 

10.011 

001 

4-1,040 7 

107.311 

105,303 

4-19-3 

57 

32 

4 -73! 

5.3SM 

4.7X2 

+ 127 

4.053 

4.011 

4 10 -o 

3.885 

0.50i 1 

-38-0 

If 

1.15* 

-98-4 

•5 Mi 

SMS 

- 30-4 

3,0011 

4.471 

-32-0 

2,033.088 

2,500.331 

+ 20 

1.701,000 

1,793,102 

—•1 

400,42s 

400 , 25 s 

4- / 

37.KHS 

30.915 

4-20-0 

321.000 

344.518 

-0-0 

15.310 

14.744 

+30 

3.128 

3,024 

—20-3 

10.659 

2.713 

+024 0 

16,992 

SS.S9S 

—2-J-ff 

10.017 

22.724 

-25-e 

194.491 

I73.S90 

+ I3'l 

5.430 

0,890 

-7-7 

100.120 

137.105 

4-17-0 

30.820 

31,053 

-3-5 

93M’> 

77,296 

+2 If 

80,100 

67,312 

+281 

4.884 

8.437 

—42-1 

2,287 

.500 

+3010 

m.3'5 

I28J43 

+/■; 

108.710 

04.730 

+ 14-8 

23.920 

31.013 

-2.5-1 

47.304 

■5 1,531 

-73 

44,704 

48.205 

-7-4 

87,200 

■SSJ36 

-19 

21.517 

34.700 

-38-1 

13.188 

14.474 

+4-0 

13,684 

12.395 

+20*5 

14.002 

15,888 

—11-5 

IH.310 

0.483 

+05-2 

154.359 

441.203 

+31 

224.470 

218.213 

+2-9 

70.231 

50.618 

+271) 

52.208 

05.588 

-20-3 

100,050 

06.100 

4-41) 

1.099 

1,551 

-294 

42.131 

42JKO 

-32-3 

1.362 

50 5 

+ 159-7 

S.92S 

430 

+343-8 

311,491 

343.311 

—9 m 3 

3.537 

I.OI0 

+81-8 

• 50,463 

54,845 

+31> 

0.2UI 

3.700 

+03-3 

243.010 

2811,784 

-13-2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— oontinued. 

Selected occupations giving comparative figures for 1931 and 1921. 


Occupation. 


102 

103 

104 

106 

106 

107 


108 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

lie 

117 

118 


MuMiuiaa and export 
-Trade in textile* 


Sub-Class 19.—Tbasstobt .. 

Order IH.— Transport by air. . 

Order 19. -Transport by water 

Ship-owner*. boat owners snd their employee-., officers, mariner*, etc. 

■hips brokers, boatmen and towmen 
Person* (other than labourers) employed in harboors, docks, 
rivers and canal*, including pilots 
Labourers employed on harbours, dock*, rivers and cans'* 

Order 30. -7 ran,port by road 

Person* (other than labourers) employed on the construction and 
maintenance of road* and bridge* 

Labourers employed on roads and bridges 

Owner*, manager* and employees (excluding pesotial servants) 
connected with mechanically driven vehicles (including 
trim*) .. .. .. „ 

Owners, manager, and employer* (excluding personal servants) 
connected with other vehicle* 

Pack elephant, cam-1. mule, a** and bullock, owner* and drivers .. 
Porters and messenger* . . 

Order 2\.-Transport by rail 
Railway employee* of all kind* oilier than coolie* 

Labourer* erofiloyed on railway construction and maintenance and 
coolie* an,I porter* cm j Joyed on railway premises 
Order 22. — Po*l office. Telegraph and Telephone terriers 
Sob-Class V.. Tsa rus 

Order 23.—Hants, establishment* of credit, exchange and 
insurance 
Order 24. 

Order 25. 

Order 26 . — Trade in tkins, leather and for* 

Order 27 .—Trade in wood .. 

119 to 122 Trade in wood. bark*, bamboo* and canes, thatches etc. 

123 Order 28 . — Trade in metal* 

124 Order 29 .—Trade in pottery, brick* and tiles 
123 Order 30 . — Trade in chemical product* .. 

Order 31. —Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

126 Vendor* of wine, liquor*, aerated waters *nd ice 
!27 Owners and managers of Hot--!*, cook-shops, sarai*. etc. (and 
employees). 

If) Hawker* of drink and food stuff* 

Order 32. ttther trade in food staff* 

129 Grain and pulne dealer* 

130 Deal or* in sweetmeats, sugar and spices 

131 Dealer* in dairy product*, eggs and pouttrv 

132 Dealer* in auiraais for food 

133 ltealrr* in fodder for animal* 

134 Dealer* in other food staffs 
135 to 137 Dealers in tobacco, opium, ganja. 

138 Order 33 .— Trade in clothing and toilet article* 

Order 34.- -Trade in furniture 

Order 35.— Trade iw building materials .. 

Order 30.--Trade in means of transport 

144 Dealer* and hirer* a I elephant*, camel*, horse*, cattle. 

mu!-*, etc. 

145 Order 37 . — Trade in fuel ., ,, ” 

Order 30.— Trade in article* of luxury and thorn pertaining to 
Utter* and the art* and tde-ice* .. .. 

147 Dealer* in common bangle*, bead necklaces, fan*, small articles, 
toys, hunting and fishing tackle, flowers, etc. 

Order 39 .—Trade of other sort* 

150 General store-keepers and shop-keeper* otherwise unspecified 

151 Itinerant trader*, podlan and hawker* (of other than food, etc.).. 
132 Other trade* (including farmer* of pound*, toll* and markets) 

CLASS C.—PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND LIBERAL 

ARTS >. ., 

Sub-Class VL — Public Fauci! 

Order 40 . — Army 
153 Army (Imperial) .. 

131 Armv (Indian State*) 

Order *2.—Air Port* 

Order 13 . — Police .. 

157 Police 

158 Village watchm-n .. 

Sub-Clam VII. — Public Ai.wixcrmvno 
Order 44 . — Public administration 

159 Service ol the State 

160 Service of Indian and Foreign State* 

161 Municipal and other local (no* village) service 


of 

1- g 
I*- 

2— ca 

° 5 = 

3 t a 

3 

li 

Jfc 

4 

Tei 
< o 

p2 

!■' 

5 

226,361 

183,741 

+23-2 

7 

138 

-94-9 

16.815 

■20.825 

-79-3 

36.766 

6.863 

—44-8 

10,427 

11,312 

—7-8 

2,712 

2,850 

-4-8 

114,955 

88,066 

+ 30-5 

2.6M 

1,074 

+ 150-8 

8,294 

3.646 

+ 127-4 

7,684 

2 

+3,641-0 

25,628 

10,668 

+ 140-2 

45,714 

53,792 

-15-0 

23,605 

17,971 

+31-4 

83,128 

66.657 

+250 

326,990 

50,148 

+51 

30,638 

16.509 

+ 85-6 

11.256 

8,055 

+39-7 

617,118 

883,428 

+5-8 

43,479 

44,50.3 

-2-3 

10,299 

10,679 

-3-6 

53.478 

40,893 

+30-8 

112222 

9,401 

+ 79-4 

11,334 

7,212 

+57-2 

11,334 

7.212 

+67-2 

4,160 

1.735 

+139 8 

3,034 

339 

+7 95 0 

■5.819 

8,906 

—34-7 

1 2£S5 

4,084 

+214-8 

4.231 

3,067 

+38-0 

2.723 

•5,901 

1,017 

+ 167-7 

167.78S 

317.943 

-47-2 

38,637 

24,541 

+57-4 

14,025 

3,024 

+363-8 

21,010 

12,968 

* +62<t 

2,876 

5,810 

-50-5 

8,033 

8,507 

-5-6 

80,579 

260,191 

—60-0 

2,628 

2,902 

-9-4 

9.445 

8,224 

+ 74J 

2,898 

4,669 

-37 -9 

964 

512 

+33-3 

13.864 

21,567 

-35 7 

12,376 

20.995 

—41*1 

7,785 

2,517 

+209-3 

5J73 

6,713 

-no 

3,831 

5,561 

—31-1 

252.721 

93,531 

+ 779-2 

245,724 

87,866 

+ 1796 

3,177 

4,613 

-311 

3,481 

653 

+433 1 

413,763 

374,175 

+ 10-6 

103.620 

117,415 

— 11-7 

50.209 

84,129 

+ 40-3 

40.346 

74,614 

-43-9 

0.863 

9,515 

+3-7 

137 

208 

-341 

53.274 

33,054 

+61-2 

29,209 

23,86 r . 

+22-4 

24,065 

9,189 

+ 161-9 

96,716 

56,813 

+70-2 

50.864 

30,092 

+690 

14,32.’i 

11,311 

+26-6 

16.624 

6,125 

+ 171-4 














SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— colluded. 

Selected occupations giving comparative figures for 1931 and 1921 




L'lt 


1 

il 

I 3 

I 3 

i 

Occupation. * 

3 


° = 

|l 
| *- 
hi 

oSS 

H 

3 

i-5 

a ° 

8 e • 

j|| 

$ •- 

4 

is 

s si 

IIt 

5 

162 

Village official* and servant* other than watchmen 

-• 

14,003 

9,285 

+60-6 


Sob-Class VIII.—PnorBtsioxs ami Liberal Abts .. 

•• 

213.427 

199.947 

+6'7 


Order 45 .—Religion .. .. .. 

•* 

mass 

119.711 

-146 

103 

Priest*, ministers, etc. 


73.066 

106,121 

-3P2 

let 

Monks, nun*, religious mendicant* .. .. 

. . 

3,779 

2,112 

+78-9 

165 

Other religious workers .. 

.. 

6.093 

2,716 

+124-3 

166 

Servant* in religious edifices, burial and burning grounds, pil- 





grim conductors, ciroumeiscn. etc. .. 

• • 

19,321 

8,762 

+190-6 


Order 46. — /*m .. .. .. 

• • 

10X17 

6.621 

+SS-1 

167 

Law vers ol all kinds, including Qaxis, Law-Agents and Mukhtar* .. 

5.279 

2,477 

+ 1131 

166 

Lawyer's clerics, petition writers, etc. 

• • 

4.958 

3.144 

+67-7 


Order 47.— Medicine .. .. .. 

• • 

29.655 

17.60* 

+6S-6 

160, 

17.1 Registered Medical Practitioner* including oculists, dentists. 





veterinary surgeons • • .. 

# « 

10,887 

9.139 

+ 19-1 

170 

Other pernon-s j.raotisinj; the* healing art* without being registered 

6.553 

• • 

. . 

172 

Midwifes, vaccinator*, compounders, nurses, aassenrs. etc. 

*• 

12,215 

8,469 

+44-6 


Order 48.— Irutmetion .. .. 

.. 

39,023 

21X62 

+ S0-2 

174 

Profossor* and teacher* ol all kinds 


36^05 

20,359 

+793 

176 

Clerk* and servants connected with education .. 

•• 

2.618 

1.293 

+91-7 


Order 49 .—letters, nrU and sciences {other than 44) 

• • 

32X30 

36X66 

-SS 

176 to 180 Author*, editors, journalist* anil photographer*. Artist*, sculp- 





tontand imago-maW.-r*. Scientists, astronomers, botanists, etc. 

3,298 

2,375 

+38-8 

182 

Musician* (composers and performer* other than military), actors. 





and dancer*, otc. • • • • • • 

« . 

21,737 

24.648 

-11-8 

181. 

184 Horoscope caster*. astrologers, etc.. conjurers. acrobat*, reciter*. 





etc, • • • • • • 


5.886 

5.568 

+.V7 


CLASS I>. MISCELLANEOUS 

• • 

769.904 

807.231 

—4-6 


Soe-Ct-iss IX. Peekins i-tmto ox nuns income 






Order 50. — Person* tiring principally on their income 

• • 

33.1 IS 

23X9.1 

+398 

186 

Proprietors (other than ol agricultural land). lund and 

•cholar- 





shipshokp-rs ami pensioners. .. .. 

•• 

268,531 

278,906 

-3-7 


Sub-Clan* X. — Domestic Skbvice 

-• 





Order 51. —Domestic Service .. .. 

.. 




186 

Private-motor drivers and cleaner* 

• e 

3,708 

879 

+321-8 

187 

Other domestic service .. .. 

• • 

264.826 

278.026 

-4-7 


Sub-Claim XL—IxsurnciEXTLT hesciubeii occupation* 

• • 

242.084) 

239,388 

+ 1*1 


Order 52. — General terms tchich do not indicate a 

definite 





mv spatial .. .. .. 

• • 




188 

Manufacturers, btiaiiH«**men and contractors otherwise un* 


11,256 

6.563 

+71-6 

180 

Cashiers, accountant*. book*keepcre, clerks and other cmplovee* in 





unsp<uftcd officr* and warrhoasrs and "hops -. 

. . 

9,691 

11,108 

-12-8 

191 

Labourer* and workmen otherwise un*|>erifted 

• • 

219,737 

220,572 

-•4 


Sob-Class X1L—UxrBonccrrv* 

• • 

225,866 

265,040 

-14-8 

102 

Order 53. —Inmates of jails, asylum* and alms boosts 

• • 

16X94 

13.506 

+162 


Order 54. —Beggars, migrants, pmstitnlej .. 

• • 

209.1*6 

261.529 

-166 

193 

Beggar* and vagrants .. .. 

• • 

208,616 

250.416 

-16-7 

106 

Order 55. —Other unclassified non productive industries 

•• 

IS7 

6 

■¥3.016-7 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 
Occupations of Selected Castes. 

{Baaed on Imperial Table XI.) 

Exploitation of animal* and vegetation 


fasTK. 


3 

4 

3 

<1 

7 

8 

0 

10 

II 

13 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 
IV 
20 
31 

33 

34 

35 
30 

37 

38 
30 

30 

31 

33 

33 

34 

35 
30 

37 

38 
30 

40 

41 
43 

43 

44 
43 
40 

47 

48 

49 

30 

31 
53 

33 

34 
33 

50 
37 
58 

39 
00 
01 
03 
03 
04 
•15 
00 
07 
08 
09 

70 

71 
73 
73 


Agsarwal 

AUir 

.train 

Aron* 

Aron* 

Wan 

Bawwrm 

HiliKii 

Brahman 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— co/,f./.r/«/. 
Occupations of Selected Castes. 

(Bated on Imperial Table XI.) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Number of persons employed on the 26th February 1931, on the Railways and in the Irrigation 

Department in the Punjab. 


Claskss or rntaoxs uii-loyeu. 


Indiana. 


1 


2 


3 




Railways. 





• 



Total number of persons employed .. 


• 1,621 

104,446 





1 Mfiorm •• •• •• •• 

, , 

17» 

154 





.Suliordinates on seals* of pay rising to Ks. ■’&);. p.m. or 








OVCr sa •• as • • 

. a 

083 

055 





Subordinate* on scales of pay rising from Ha. 30/- to Ha. 248/ 








p.m. •• st •• •• 

a • 

708 

37,362 





Subordinates on scales of pay under Re. 30/- pan. 

• • 

52 

06,275 





Irrigation Department. 






% 


Total persons employed .. 

• • 
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68,461 





Permit dinclly tmployrd .. . • 

a . 
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23,167 





UflUff* •• •• mm mm 
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I-ownr sul ordinates .. .. .. 


, , 
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t W*rk* •• •• •• 
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1,171 





Peon* and other servants 

. , 
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14,013 





Coolies 

. . 

. . 

0,291 





Persons indirectly employed 

a , 
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4iM* 





Contractors .. 

. . 
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2,041 





Contractors' regular employes* .. 

*. 


3,494 





COOllOl •• mm •• *e 

** 

•* 

38,759 






Number of persons employed in the post office. Telegraph and Engineering Departments on the 
26th February 1931, in the Punjab and Delhi. 


Claes of persons employed. 

Post-otllee. 

Telegraph office. 

Engineering depart¬ 
ment. 

European 

and 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Indians. 

European 

and 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Indians. 

European 

and 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Indiana. 

I 

2 3 

4 3 

6 7 


I. Posts and Telegraphs. 


Total Persons employed 

Supervising officers (including probationary superin¬ 
tendents and inspectors of Post offices and aaalfitant 
and deputy superintendents of telegraphs and of all 
officers of higher rank than these) 

Post masters including deputy, assistant. Sub and 
Branch post masters .. .. 

Signalling establishment including warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers, military telegraphists 
and other employees .. .. .. 

Miscellaneous agents, school masters, station masters, 
•tc. •• „ •• •• 

Clerks of all kinds .. .. .. 

Postmen •• •• ,, *. 

Skilled labour establishment including foremen, 
instrument makers, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
machanics, sub-inspectors, linemen, and line riders 
and other employees ., ., .. 

Unskilled labour establishment including lino coolies, 
cable guards, batterymrn, telegraph messengers, 
peons and other employees .. .. 

Hoad establishment consisting of overseen, runners, 
clerks and booking agents, boatmen, sycea, coach¬ 
men. Iw arc r s and others .. ,. .. 

II. Railway Mall Service. 

Total Person* employed 

Supervising officers (including superintendents and 
inspectors of sorting) .. .. .. 

Clerks of all kinds . . .. ., 

Sorters .. .. .. •. 

Mail guard*, mail agenta. Van peons, porters, etc. .. 

III. Combined Officers. 

Total Persons employed 

Signall'-rs .. .. .. .. 

Messengers and other servants .. 


49 

13,724 
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75 

1,176 

11 
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17 
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560 
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232 

328 




































CHAPTER IX 


Reference to 
Statistics. 


General. 


LITERACY. 

174. General. 170. Local diatribution of literacy. 176. Literacy in citiea and •elected towni. 
177. Literacy by main religions. 178. Frosrt** of literacy in the younger generation. 178. Returns 
of Education Department. 180. Adult literacy, 181 Literacy by selected tastes. 182. Literacy 
in English. 163. Kngltoh literacy by castes. 184. Literacy in vernaculars. 185. Comparison with other 
provinces. 

The absolute figure* for literacy by age, sex and religion arc given in Imperial Table XIII; Part A contains 
the provincial summary, and Part R the detail* for each district and state, while Part C shows the details for 
cities and selected town*. Imperial Table XIV gives the detail* of literacy by certain selected castes, tribes and 
raoee. 

Tho Provincial Tables, in I’art TTI of this volume, are XtU-A., giving the statistics of literates in the four 
vernacular*. Urdu. Hindi. Gurmukhi and Roman by religion for tho whole Province, its main political divisions 
and each district and state, and XIV-A. giving literacy figures of the three sects of Vedic Ohara, Rrahmo and 
Dor Ohara. 

Of the nine Subsidiary Tables which show derivative figure* of literacy and are briefly described 
below, eight appear at the end of this Chapter. 

Subsidiary Table I gives the literaoy per millr by age-groups, sex and religion for the whole Province as 
well as the number of total literates in English per millt of the population, aged 5 years and over. This is repro¬ 
duced in the text. 

Subsidiary Table II gives the uurab-r of literates per millt by ago, sex and locality for each district, state and 
Natural Division. 

Subsidiary Table III gives bv religion, sex and locality for each district, state and Xataraf Division the 
total literary per m«7/r of the population, aged 5 years and over, the number of literates in certain vernaculars and 
the number of the primary-passed per 1,000 literates. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives by sex and locality for each district, stale and Natural Division the number of 
literate* in English per 10.000 of tho population in the four age-periods, 5 — 10, 10—15, 15—20 and 20 and over 
for tho 1031 Census as well as the number of total literate* ffor each sex separately) to English per 10,000 of the 
population agod 5 years and over for tho four decades, 1801 to 1031. 

Subsidiary Table V gives for the two oensnsos of 1031 and 1921 tho number of literates per millt as well as 
the number of literates in English per 10,000 of each selocted caste. 

Subsidiary Table VI gives the nnmbor of literates of both *nxw per millt of the total population in each of 
the six oen*u<ca since 1881 and for the three age-groups. 10 — 16, 15—20 and 20 and over, for the last two censuses 
for each district, state and Natural Division, separately. 

Subsidiary Table VII give* by vi, the absolute figures of population, literaoy and literacy in Engtish for four 
age-period*. 5—10, 10—15, 15—20 and 20 and over, for the whole Province. 

Subsidiary Table VIII shows the growth in the number of educational institutions, scholars and expenditure 
on education from 1889-80 to 1830-31, based on departmental returns. 

Subsidiary Table IX gives the total number of schools and scholars by tahail and district as well as the 
average number of scholar* per school in each case according to the information supplied by the Director of Public 
Instruction. Punjab. These figure* relate to the year 1930-31. 

174. The instructions to enumerators with regard to the return of 


literacy were as follows : — 

“ Col. 16 (literati'or illiterate ). — If literate in Urdu write Urdu.; if lite¬ 
rate in Hindi write Hindi; if literate in Gurmukhi write Gurmukhi ; if a person 
can read and write in Roman characters write “ Roman.” Otherwise enter 


against all persons, who trim both read and write a letter in any other language 
the word literate.*' Tf not, make a cross ( x).” 

The test of literacy, which was the same as at the last three censuses, 

was thus simple enough, the 
ability to read and write a lettor. 
The actual figures of literates in 
the Province and its two main 
political divisions are given in 
the margin together with the 
proportion of literates 5 years 
and over per mille of each sex. Even according to the simple test of ability 
to read and write a letter, the number of literates in the whole of British 
Territory is 1.007,044 males and 150,713 females, or 100 and 17 per mille of the 
total population aged 5 years and over of each sex, respectively, as compared 
with 77 and 10 per mille at last census. The intercensal increase in literates 
amounts to 45*4 and 02 9 per cent, among males and females, respectively, as 
against 13-9 and 14-1 per cent, increase in the actual population of each sex. 
In spite of the large increase in the number of literates the amount of 
illiteracy is still very great, the actual number of illiterates aged 15 and over 
in British Territory (15,008,462) being greater than in 1021 (14,148,817). 
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OVER 1031. 


Tekhitoiual Divj- 



Proportion per mille 

oov. 



of each set. 

Mol.'*. 

Female*. 

Halo*. 

Female*. 

Punjab .. 

JlritUb Tcrritorv .. 

1,258,742 

163,200 

85 

15 

l,007,<44 
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12,187 
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17 
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70 
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LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OP LITERACY. 
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175. The distribution of literates may first be examined by Natural Divi¬ 
sions. The diagram in the margin shows by means of rectangles the number of 

literates per mille of each sex in each 
Natural Division. The Sub-Himalayan 
Division shows the highest amount of 
literacy, both malo and female. The 
Indo-Oangctic Plain comes next, 
followed by the Himalayan, the North- 
West Dry Area being tho most back¬ 
ward. This distribution is indicative 
of the fact that a high proportion of 
literacy obtains in areas, whose 
development took place several decados 
before the canal colonies in the North- 
West Dry Area came into existence. 

The diagram below shows tho 
distribution of literacy per mille of 
the total population of all British 
districts. The literacy of males per 
mille of the male population is shown 
by tho entire length of the roctangles 
on the right side of line 0 A, its shaded 
portion representing literacy per mille 
for both sexos. The smaller rectangles on the left represent female literacy. 
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has the largest proportion of literacy, both male and female. Of the districts 
in the plains, Ludhiana, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Jhelum, Amritsar. Ambala, 
Hoshiarpur, Jullimdur, Kangra, Shahpur and Multan appear at the top in 
point of male literacy. With the exception of Lahore, which is the capital of 
the Province and the biggest educational and a large business centre, the high 
percentage of literacy in these districts seems to be considerably affected by 
the large number of ox-soldiers residing in those districts or owing to the exis¬ 
tence of cantonments. The high incidence of literacy in Ludhiana is mainly 
due to its being a small compact district, with a large Sikh population, which 
finds it comparatively easy to become literate in their peculiar script, Gurmukhi. 
The same applies to the Sikh population of Rawalpindi. The returns of some 
districts might slightly be affected by bogus returns, a fact to which reference 
will be made later in this Chapter. The most backward districts in point of 
literacy would seem to be Dera Ghazi Khan, Muzaffargarh, Karnal. Gurgaon, 

Hissar and Rohtak. 
The map in the margin 
shows the increase per 
cent. for tho last 
decade in literates of 
all ages and of both 
sexes in each district 
and state of the Pro¬ 
vince. There has boon 
a big increase in 
literacy in the central 
districts, Ludhiana, 
Amritsar and Lahore, 
the colony districts, 
Sheikhupura, Lyall- 
pur, Montgomery, Multan and Shahpur, and Bahawalpur State. In 
these areas the increase in total population has also been about the 
^**gf5 eR L The increase in the three first-named districts is solely due to an 
advancement in literacy on the part of the population, a factor probably 
only secondary in the case of colony districts, where the main cause is immi¬ 
gration. A big natural increase, which means a replacement of the old popula¬ 
tion by children, might easily result in retrogression so far as “ proportional ” 
literacy is ooncerned, but immigration which for the most part adds adults to 
the population often causes the opposite residt. Men in the various branches of 
public service, lessees, land-agents, shopkeepers, etc., whose number goes up 
with tho colonization of a tract, mean so many literates added to the population 
of a locality. 

< If the districts named above Ludhiana and Shahpur, and most of the 
districts with the next highest percentage of increase, namely, Rawalpindi, 
Jhelum, Gujrat and Miamvali, also owe the increase in literacy to the return 
home of demobilized soldiers, who very often pick up reading and writing in 
Roman or in one of the vernaculars in the course of their military careor. The 
large percentage increase among literates in Mianwali is due to the recent pros¬ 
perity, consequent upon a large rise in cultivated area during the last decade. 

The percentage increase in Gujramvala, Nabha and Chamba too, is high, 
and though in Gujramvala like Amritsar and Lahore this represents an 



Variation per cent, among literate, of nil age, ( 1021 — 1031 ). 
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advancement in literacy, the increase in the case of the two states is more 
apparent than real. For instance, the number of literates in Chamba has only 
risen from 3,238 in 11121 to 4.810 in 1031 and even now onlv 30 persons per 
mille are literate. 


The increase in literacy in Attoek. Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur. Jullundur, 
Ambala. Maler Kotla. Ferozepore, Hissar and Karnal is very considerable, and 
all these districts with the exception of Attoek belong to the eastern half of the 
Province. The increase in Jhang, Sialkot, Mandi and Patiala is quite small, 
and in Sialkot. as remarked in Section 7 of Chapter I, rural population has 
decreased duiing the last decade. The smallest increase in literacy is to be 
found in Rohtak, Gurgaon. Kangra, Mnzaffargarh, Sinnoor and the Simla Hill 
States. The only district which has registered a decrease in literacy is Dera 
Ghazi Khan. 


170. The table below gives the absolute as well as the proportionate 

figures of literates 
per mi lie of the* 
population in each 
of the cities and 
selected towns of 
the Province, the 
figures for literacy 
in English being 
also shown. So 
far as the absolute 
figures are con¬ 
cerned, Lahore 
City—the edu¬ 

cational centre of 
the Province—is 
at the top both in 
respect of general 
literacy and liter¬ 
acy in English. 
Nearly one-fourth 
of its inhabitants 
can read and 
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Lahore 

100,885 

81.031 

19,234 

42,910 37,438 

5,478 

333 

149 

114 

153 

42 

Amritsar 

39.937 

32.043 

7,294 

12,288 

10,485 

1,803 

174 231 

82 

53 

74 

20 

Multan 

13.301 

13,390 

1,706 

5,035 

4,040 

395 

147 225 

39 

48 

77 

9 

Rawalpindi 

27.323 

24.709 

2,731 

12397 

11,158 

1.239 

204 304 

70 

119 

- 

34 

Sialkot • 

12,054 

10,987 

1,007 

4,844 

4,145 

899 

140 210 

32 

50 

79 

21 

Jallundnr 

14.028 

11.007 

2.421 

4.262 

3.823 

439 

183 259 

76 

641 

85 

14 

Ambala 

10,190 

13,479 

2,701 

0,30* 

5,954 

413 

214 293 

01 

84 

129 

14 

Ludhiana 

11,898 

8,891 

3,007 

4,772 

4,173 

599 

200 261 

124 

80 

118 

23 

Ferarrporr 

12,210 

10,120 

2.081 

4,530 

4,104 

380 

210 292 

90 

81 

120 

18 

Lyallpur 

14,310 

11,190 

3.35« 

4,021 

4.022 

399 

3S9 453 

204 

124 

103 

A 

Sargodha 

7,317 

5,494 

2.02! 

2.324 

2,159 

165 

327 378 

240 

101 

149 

i 
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write, but only 43,000 inhabitants are literate in English, about one-eighth 
of whom are femalos. From tho standpoint of the proportion of literates in 
the total population Lyallpur eclipses Lahore both in respect of literacy 
of all kinds and literacy in English. Even the town of Sargodha seems to 
be better off than Lahore in respect of the proportion of literates per 
mille of the total population. These facts need not occasion a surprise, 
as the causes responsible are not difficult to locate. For example, a con¬ 
tributor}' cause may be the different interpretations of instructions or the 
overzoal of a citizen to return himself as literate. Moreover, according to the 
census definition a University graduate as well as a Mahajan knowing only 
Lande or Hindi Mahojani (business script) is returned as literate, and Lyallpur 
and Sargodha are the chief colony towns, crowded with businessmen, and 
have also a large proportion of persons employed in occupations connected 
with Public Administration and the Liberal Arts and Professions as compared 
with Lahore, which has a large proportion of old residents. 


Literacy In 
ClUes and 
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Literacy by 
Main Reu¬ 
nions 


The amount of literacy in other towns requires no special notice except 
that the figures for towns with cantonments are comparatively higher. For 
example, the number of literates in Rawalpindi and Ambala seems to be parti¬ 
cularly affected by this cause. 

177. The absolute figuras of literacy are givon by religions and main age- 
periods in Table XIII. Subsidiary Table I below shows the proportional distribu¬ 
tion of literates per mille by age for each religion and sex for the whole 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Literacy by age, sti and religion. 


XuMBr.ft per miUe 
AOKD 6 A.ND QVEB. 

wbo a jut LrramATB 
is Esoujni. 



'Proportion U calculated on the population of the age-period concerned and not on tho total population. 

Province. Europeans and Anglo-Indians naturally have the largest proportion, 
while Zoroastrians (Parsis) are a good second. In general literacy Hindus and 
Sikhs are nearly equal but very much behind Jains who as a rule belong to the 
trading classes, mainly Aggarwal. The literacy among Muslims is about the 
lowest, being even lower than that among Indian Christians, whose females 
are particularly well advanced. The amount of literacy is not only small among 
Muslims of all ages, but tho number of literates per mille of (school-going) ages 
5—10 and 10—15, is even now less than half that of Hindus. In the higher 
ages the proportion drops to about one-third. Ad-Dharmis can lay no claim 
to literacy to any considerable extent, and their proportion is nearly half that 
for Muslims. Buddhists dwell mainly in the remoter parts of Kangra District 
and the Simla Hill States, and most of them are illiterate. 

One of the important causes, for the comparatively small number of 
literates among Muslims is that unlike Hindus and Sikhs they do not, to any 
appreciable extent, acquire literacy without going to school. The only sphere 
of life, which gives them an opportunity to become literate in adult age, is mili¬ 
tary service. In the case of Hindus and Sikhs their occupations very often 
help them in learning to read and write. This is borne out by the high propor¬ 
tion of litorates among Jains. The proportion of literates among the trading class 
of Hindus, such as Arora and Khatri, is similarly very high. Among Sikhs a 
large number of artisans pick up reading and WTiting in their every-day business, 
and numerous Sikh women are literate in Gurmukhi, which is notat all difficult 
to learn. The proportion of literacy is higher among Sikh females than among 
the Hindu, and it is even more pronounced among the young generation 
(female children aged 5—10). As compared with Muslims the proportion of 
literates among Hindus and Sikhs becomes higher at ages over 15. This may 
be due to sevoral causes, such as the groater possibility of relapse into 
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Proportion of piimary-patvd ptr 1,000 literate*. 


illiteracy among Muslims or the greater advance made by them only in recent 
years. A corroborative fact is that the proportion of the primary-passed 
is smaller among Hindu and Sikh literates than among the Muslim. 

In the marginal table are 
given the proportions of the 
primary-passed* per mille of all 
literates belonging to the main 
religions in each Natural 
Division. It shows that more 
Muslim literates of both sexes 
are primary-passed than 
literates of all other religions. 
Vory few of the literate Sikh 
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females are primary-passed indicating that they pick up Gurmukhi at home. 



178. The advance made in literacy during the last decade, no doubt main¬ 
ly duo to the activities 
of the Education De¬ 
partment, is confined 
mainly to persons aged 
over 10 and under 20. 
It is believed to be 
mainly responsible for 
the proportion of liter¬ 
ates in ages 10 — 20. 
The map in the margin 
shows the proportion 
of literate males of 
these ages per mille of 
all males of -those ages 
enumerated in each 
district or state. This 
proportion would seem to be highest in Lahore, lloshiarpur, Simla, Ludhiuna, 
Jhclum and Rawalpindi (136 and over per mille), the next highest proportion 
(over 95 per mille) obtaining in Shahpur, Lyallpur. Gujranwala, Amritsar, 
Jullundur and Ambala. The districts with a proportion lower than 95 per 
mille are Multan. Jhang, Gujrat, Sialkot, Gurdaspur, Ferozepore and Kangra, 
followed by Rohtak. Montgomery’, Sheikhupura, Mianwali and Attock and the 
States of Nabha, Pataudi, Faridkot and Kapurthula. The proportion of liter¬ 
ates is very small in the Districts of Hissar. Gurgaon, Karnal. Muzaftargarh and 
Dora Ghazi Khan and the States of Patiala and Mandi. the Simla Hill States 
and Sirmoor, while the remaining states show a still smaller proportion. It 
is unsafe to generalize about the amount of literacy imparted in schools, 
but it appears that in most of the districts the educational institutions (schools, 
pathsfialus and maktabs) at present in existence have not turned out male literates 
from amongst the members of the younger generation (aged 10 — 20) in excess 
of 95 per mille, which is the average proportion of malo literacy in the Province 
for all ages. In these districts literacy is hardly making any headway, and the 
hope of spreading education in the backward tracts in order to raise the provin¬ 
cial proportion of literacy seems to be far from realization. When this younger 


Unit liltfitlei aged 10—SO prr mille of the Bnp* of tie 
tapir age (11)31). 


•PHrawy.pwrJ »u defined as a person, who ptnnl the fifth rUu in or More 1911* and the fourth daas 
after that year. The primary ntandanl vu reduced from fire to four clavm* on lot April lull*. 
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generation grows up, the position of the Province will, I am afraid, not be 
substantially better than it is now. The census figures of literacy could not be 
materially wrong, and if an error at all exists it would be due rather to the 
overzeal on the part of a community to swell the figures of its literates. In 
the face of these facts the view expressed in the Annual Report on the 
- Progress of Education (1930-31, p. 12) quoted below might occasion some 
surprise. 

“Time m wh-n wo hoard much of tho backwardness of the Multan Division and in partionlar the ilia 
of MuzaOargarh but our Inspector of the Multan Division write*:— 

“ Tho percentage of boy* at school to the male school-going population ranges from 61 to 81 as shown in 

the following table:— 


Rsturni of 

Education 

Department 


Montgomery 
Jhang 
Lyatlpur 
Multan .. 

Dora Ghaxi Khan 
Muraflargarb 


81 per oent 


81 

n 

7 $ 
08 
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“These figures again approach what we used to hope to achieve only through compulsion. The second 
elau in this Division is At per cent, of the first, and the fourth class is 78 per cent, of the enrolment in the third." 


179. It will be of interest if we could here summarize the position 


Somber of pupils (males and females) in schools by stages. 


of the Province from the 
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Literate* below 20 
surviving at tho 
time of census 
(taking { of 
Class IV and 
allowing 15 per 
mills ns death- 
rate annually). 
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412,140 

413,370 

474.622 


Total literates below 
returns (1922-31) 
I-iteratra below 20 
(British Territory) 
Diillerenoo 


218.690 

232,897 

242,303 


117,981 
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134,691 


90,266 

97,951 

106,619 


20 estimated from departmental 
according to the 1931 Census 


29,119 
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38.323 
40,015 
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63.636 
58,372 

64.323 
71,079 
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standpoint of educational 
progress as gathered from the 
statistics published by the 
Education Department in 
their annual reports. The 
figures given in the margin 
show the number of scholars 
(both sexes) in the different 
stages in all the schools in 
British Territory for each 
year of the last decade. 
According to the view 
expressed by the Indian 
Statutory Commission* a 


sustained course of instructions for a minimum period of four years is 


essential to establish a literacy that lasts. About two-thirds of tho scholars in 
the fourth stage may thus be regarded as becoming literato every year. If 


the figures at one stage are comparod with the figures for the next higher stage 
in the following year the amount of ‘ stagnation ’ will bo evident. 


The figures of literates turned out during the last nine years very approxi¬ 
mately give the total literates below 20 at this census after an allowance is made 
for the deaths during the last decade. In the last column of the table above an 
estimate of the survivors has been made on the assumption of an annual death- 
rate of 15 per millc. The number actually returned as literates below 20 at 
this census has also been given. The difference between the estimated outturn 
and the actual figure might be regarded as due to relapse into illiteracy of 
boys, who passed their fourth class in the early years of the decade, and to some 
of them being now above 20, which is not at all improbable. The primary 
standard was reduced from 5 to 4 classes in 1919, and the amount of relapse 
during the last decade would naturally be greater than before. 


’Report of tho IiwIiao Statutory Communion, Vol. I, F. 381. 
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Number of girlt in ecAooU by etagei. 
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59,777 

16,072 
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. . 

09,550 

18,941 
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.. 

77.823 

21,480 

14.815 
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The table in the margin 
shows the figures of girls at 
school during the last nine 
years of the decade. It 
appears that in the case of 
girls the extent of decline 
in numbers at each higher 
stage is even greater than 
that among boys. 


180. The view has been held in Educational circles that an important 

means of fighting illiteracy 
among the masses inthiscountry 
is by the education of adults. 
The Co-operative Department 
has also been paying consider¬ 
able attention to adult educa¬ 
tion. Numerous night schools 
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decade, most of them being 
conducted by the local bodies 
with the assistance of Govern¬ 
ment grants and some by the 
Co-operative Department. The 
statement in the margin shows 
the annual number of scholars in these institutions and the number of literacy 
certificates granted by the Education Department to adult scholars at some of 
these schools. It is very probable that the presence of these schools has 
given a great stimulus to adults acquiring literacy on their own account, as 
the figures which we shall soon examine admit of no other satisfactory ex¬ 
planation. According to this statement the number of adults, who have 
acquired literacy during the last decade (about 30,000), though in a way 
gratifying, is negligible. We shall now endeavour with the aid of census 
statistics to form an idea of the attainment of literacy by adults. 

The total number of literates aged 20 and over in 1931 should obviously 
be less than that of literates aged 10 and over in 1921. Their number 

is less in Punjab States but 
considerably in excess in British 
Territory. The actual figures are 
given in the margin, and it will be 
useful to compare these with similar 
figures of an educationally advanced 
province like Madras, where the 
forces operating in this Province 
were probably absent. It is apparent that in Madras Presidency the existing 
literacy among males and females aged 20 and over is considerably less than 
the 1921 literacy in the population aged 10 and over. 
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The main cause for the excess in the figures of literates in British Terri¬ 
tory is acquisition of literacy by adults. Another reason is that many 
pupils in the primary classes aged 10 or above in 1921 attained literacy sub¬ 
sequently. This result may also be due partly to a fictitious return of 
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literacy in some vernacular on account of the communal tension and the Urdu- 
Hindi-Gurmukhi controversy. Perhaps the fact that on the present occasion 
specific instructions were issued about the recording of literacy in commercial 
scripts (Lande, Sarrafe and Hindi Mahajani) as well as in Roman may also 
he a contributory cause. 

Before examining by religions the figures of adult literacy, we may discuss 

them by locality. We shall for the 
present ignore the literacy among 
females, as it will be admitted that 
among them the age of attainment of 
literacy even at school is higher than 
among males, and many a female 
now over 20 has in fact acquired it 
at school during the last decade as 
a result of general awakening among 
females. The table in the margin 
shows the figures for districts, in 
which male literates aged 20 and 
over exceed the total male literates aged 10 and over in 1921 without any 
allowance having been made for deaths during the decade. In Miamvali and 
Gujranwala the excess is negligible. The increase in Montgomery is mainly 
due to the large influx of immigrants from the various parts of the Province, 
many of whom were literates. The large increase in Lahore is mainly due to 
an enormous adult immigration to the capital of the Province during the last 
decade. A similarly satisfactory explanation is not available for the increase 
in the figures for Lyallpur, Multan, Ludhiana, Amritsar, Shikhupura, Gujrat 
and Shahpur, but in these districts the increase may partly be due to the fact 
that many boys in the primary classes in 1921 attained literacy after the age 
of ten. The increase in Amritsar, Multan, Lyallpur and Ludhiana is parti¬ 
cularly marked, and may in these places more than elsewhere be due in part to 
the Urdu-Hindi-Gurmukhi controversy. 

We shall now proceed to discuss the figures of literacy by main religions. 
The figures given below show literacy by religions for the districts of Ludhiana, 
Lahore, Amritsar, Sheikhupura, Lyallpur, Gujrat, Shahpur and Multan. 

L itrtney nmowj certain reltginr* trnd district*. 


Male Literacy figures for some Hist rids. 
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Surviv or* 





Literates 

of liter. 


Literates 

ol liter- 


Religion. 



aged 20 
and over 

ate* aged 

10 and 

Excess. 

aged 20 
and over 

alia aged 
lo and 

Excess. 




in 1931. 

over in 


in 1931. 

over in 






1921. 



1921. 


1 



o 

3 

1 

5 

0 

7 

BRITISH TERRITORY. TOTAL 


763,475 

633,350 

435,425 

35,440 

34,276 

02,970 

22,470 

Hindu 

• • 

a. 

357.472 

332,335 

25,437 

20*533 

7,443 

Muslim 

• • 

a . 

233,54 4 

473,435 

00,406 

43,203 

22,702 

45.759 

6J» 73 

Sikh 

• . 

• a 

jso/:u:, 

402,492 

6J9W 

20,432 

44—44 

9,240 

.lain 

• • 

a a 

5,554 

-4,059 

647 

545 

72 

Christian 

*• 

•• 

47,04? 

47,967 

—950 

6,944 

A ,440 

— 4,522 

L1JDHIAXA (Total) 

• a 

a • 

40.474 

26,02? 

432444 

4,000 

3,324 

7 42 

Hindu 

a • 

• a 

10,190 

11.149 

- 953 

1,18*1 

1.038 

142 

Muslim 

a a 

a a 

5.413 

4,746 

007 

1.167 

K27 

340 

Sikh 

a a 

•• 

24,025 

10,382 

13,643 

1.414 

1.198 

210 

LAHORE (Total) 

• • 


73,543 

53,635 

25,265 

43,490 

A.A60 

4,330 

Hindu 

a a 

. • 

30,815 

24,44.-! 

6,372 

3.9SS 

3,617 

371 

Muslim 

a • 

. . 

34,082 

19,t*30 

15,046 

5,943 

2.847 

3.09t; 

Sikh 

• • 

•• 

UN 

6.764 

25156 

1,090 

664 

435 
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Liltracy among certain rtligiont and dulriclt —concluded. 


Distkict. 

Malms, 

Fkmalks. 



Literates 

Sufvlrofi 



Survivor* 




•««*! 20 & of literal** 


aged 20 A of literate* 


Religion. 


over in 

aged 10 A 

Excess. 

over in 

aged 10 A 

Excess. 



1931. 

over in 


193). 

over in 





1921. 



1921. 


• 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

AMRITSAR (Total).. 


u.m 

30,667 

14.139 

6,486 

2,750 

3,736 

Hindu 

.. 

17.49* 

12.418 

5,080 

1,827 

765 

1,062 

Muslim .. .. 

•• 

12.893 

7.458 

5.435 

2,324 

563 

1.761 

Sikh 

.. 

14.024 

9.978 

4.016 

2,024 

985 

1,03 V 

SHKIK11UPURA (Total) 


I6.SU 

11.327 

5.547 

IMS 

816 

766 

Hindu .. .. 

.. 

6.377 

4,564 

1,813 

71 i 

235 

508 

Muslim .. 

. . 

'>,204 

3.725 

1,479 

172 

169 

3 

8ikh 

•• 

5.084 

2,771 

2,313 

596 

206 

390 

GUJRAT (Total) .. 


28,598 

21,785 

6.813 

2.S73 

2,117 

756 

Hindu 


8,4l Cl 

8,649 

1,764 

974 

624 

350 

Muslim 

• • 

11.450 

9.179 

2.277 

541 

730 

— 189 

Sikh 

* “ 

8.610 

5.867 

2,752 

1.289 

692 

597 

8HAHPUR (Total) .. 


SSfiSS 

18,950 

6.672 

4.315 

2.666 

1,649 

Hindu 

• • 

10.591 

8,924 

1,667 

1.727 

1,236 

491 

Muslim .. .. 

• • 

9.802 

6,559 

3,243 

658 

438 

220 

Sikh . . . . 

# * 

5.046 

3.346 

1.700 

1.842 

936 

000 

LYALLPUR (Total)., 


35.911 

23,584 

13,327 

4,484 

1.979 

2,505 

Hindu 

• • 

13,440 

10.438 

3,011 

1,010 

915 

995 

Muslim .. .. 

• • 

10.781 

7,220 

3.561 

1,212 

637 

675 

Sikh 

• o 

10.676 

5.560 

5,116 

1,100 

432 

068 

MULTAN (Total) .. 

• • 

89,492 

25.644 

13,848 

2,461 

2,109 

352 

Hindu .. 

. . 

22.079 

15,626 

6,453 

1.335 

888 

447 

Muslim .. .. 

• • 

12,861 

0.694 

6.167 

457 

757 

— 34K» 

Sikh .. .. 

•• 

3,472 

2.132 

1,340 

389 

195 

194 


Thu second column of the table shows the figures of male literates aged 20 
and over in 1931. In column 3 are shown the figures of literates who would 
be still surviving out of the 1921 literates aged 10 and over, the death-rate of 
150 per mille during the last decade having been applied to obtain their number. 
It will be conceded that the assumed death-rate is not at all excessive and should 
at the same time leave enough margin for slight movements of population 
that might have occurred. Column 4 gives the excess of the figures in column 2 
over those in column 3, while columns 5, 0 and 7 show similar results for 
females. It is evident that figures of all religions show an excess of varying 
magnitude, being due mainly to adults having acquired literacy. 

We have dealt so far with the districts, in which the excess in literacy 
figures among persons aged 20 and over was transparent. The figures for other 
districts may also contain a small increase in adult literacy, but not largo 
enough to wipe out the effect of deaths among literates during the last decade 
and thus to show an actual excess in the present figures. Details for each 
district need not be gone into, but a reference to the total figures for British 
Territory is necessary. The figures in the first six lines of the table above give 
the information for the total British Territory similar to that about the districts 
appearing in the table. The figures for Christians and .Jains, which have also 
been added, do not show any acquisition of literacy by adults. Jains become 
literate in early life while numerous Indian Christians have occupations which 
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CHAPTER IX.—LITERACY. 


Literacy by 

Selected 

Cutes. 


afford no opportunity for acquiring literacy in adult age. On the whole we find 
from columns 4 and 7, in respect of literacy among adults, an increase of 135,125 
in males and 22,476 in females of all religions, while the degree of increase varies 

in the case of the three main religions. 
Assuming the excess to be 100 among Sikhs 
the proportions of increase will be as given in 
the margin. It has, however, to be 
remembered that many literate Hindus who 
adopt Sikhism at each census swell the figures of literacy among Sikhs. Hindus 
come next in this respect, while Muslims, especially their females, seem very 
apathetic. 



Sikh. 

Hindu. 

Muslim 

Persons .. 

m 

32 

23 

Males 

100 

25 

29 

Females .. 

100 

30 

17 


In paragraph 156 of the 1921 Report, Mr. Jacob made a forecast of the 
number of literate males above the age of 20 at this census. He estimated an 
annual increase of 50.000 as a result of the attainment of fresh literacy by boys 
at school. To the probable survivors of these he added the probable survivors of 
the literates of 1921, and thus obtained the figure of 814,808 as the total 
number of male literates over 20 in British Territory at this census. His 
surmise about the number of literates, turned out by the schools during the 
last decade, has proved to be fairly correct, but what he seems to have over¬ 
looked is that a great majority of these boys would be still below 20 in 
1931. The literates now aged 20 and above comprise (1) the survivors of all 
literates aged 10 and over of 1921, (2) the persons who became literate in adult 
age during the decade, and (3) a certain number of boys who attained literacy 
at school during the first year or two of the last decade. The number of literates 
of the last two categories could not have been predicted with any amount of 
precision. 

181. The table below shows the literates per mille of the total popula¬ 
tion of certain selected castes for the 1921 and the present census. 


Stall *i"( •kvtiing Ikt number per miUt of the total •troigth of earh ttx tcko art liltralt among certain catlti. 


Caste. 

1931. 

1921. 

Casts. 

1931. 

1921. 

i 

3 

35 

1 

£ 

* 

S 

1 

S 

•3 

a 

I 

8 

"3 

X 


1. Agriculturist 













1. Ahir 


25 

2 

21 

1 

3. 

Dhobi 


28 

4 

19 

o 

2. A rain 


44 

7 

28 

3 

4. 

Julaha 


26 

2 

20 

1 

3. A" an 

• • 

48 

5 

36 

I 

6. 

Kumhar 


17 

2 

9 

i 

4. Biloch 


19 

1 

10 

1 

0. 

Kaxhmiri 


115 

26 

04 

n 

5. (lujjar 

• 

27 

2 

19 

1 

7. 

Lobar 


41 

4 

29 

2 

li. .1st 


45 

« 

31 

3 

8. 

Mochi 


10 

1 

9 

1 

7. Kamboh 


49 

7 

20 

2 

9. 

Xai 


39 

3 

27 

2 

8. Me* 


17 

• . 

12 

• • 

10. 

Sonar 


158 

16 

140 

15 

9. Patban 


114 

20 

94 

13 

11. 

Tarkhan 



7 

38 

5 

10. Rajput 

. . 

68 

8 

67 

5 

12. 

Teli 


19 

2 

13 

1 

11. Saini 


70 

7 

01 

4 














V.- 

Criminal Tribes 






1L— Priests 






1. 

Bavaria 


10 

3 

3 


1. Brahman 


225 

27 

208 

17 


llarni 

, , 

23 


0 


2. Sayad 

• a 

175 

26 

161 

23 

3. 

Pakhrvrara 

• • 

35 

3 

31 

1 







4. 

Sansi 

• a 

13 

2 

50 

8 

IIL- Traders 













1. Aggarual 


402 

27 

371 

10 

VI.- 

-Others 


0 




2. Arora 

• • 

294 

SO 

294 

29 


Cbuhra 


10 

* 2 

4 


3. Khatri 

• a 

360 

91 

373 

60 

2. 

Kaqir 


47 

3 

37 

2 

4. Sheikh 


103 

34 

130 

25 

3. 

Jhiwar 


33 

3 

21 

2 







4. 

Marbhi 


14 

I 

7 

i 

IV. Artisans 






6. 

Miraai 


33 

2 

28 

i 

1. Chhimba 

• a 

53 

6 

67 

4 

6. 

Muasalli 


5 


2 


2. Chamar 

• • 

11 

1 

9 

•* 

7. 

Dajri and Koli 


8 

*• 

9 

• • 


In each and every caste except Sansi, whose 1921 figures seem to be exces¬ 
sive, there is an increase in the number of literates, both male and female. 
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The table also shows how certain castes, such as Agg ar wal, Khatri and Arora, 
have stood out at both the censuses with a prominently high percentage of 
literacy. The figures of these castes would compare favourably even with 
those of Europeans, Anglo-Indians or Zoroastrians, if the comparison were 
confined to persons between the ages of 15 and 40. Brahmans, Sayads and 
Sheikhs seem to be literate in fairly large numbers, and to a lesser extent 
Pathans and Kashmiris. The agricultural castes are, of course, very back¬ 
ward, but Rajputs, who receive large accretions from the well-to-do and educa¬ 
ted members of lower castes, and Sainis are proportionately better educated, 
while of the others Kambohs, Jats, A wans and Arains are almost on the same 
level. The Ahirs, Gujjars and Meos are in the background, though the two 
last-named have made much progress during the last decade. As regards 
the artisan castes, such as Lohar and Tarkhan, there is not much to choose be¬ 
tween them and their agriculturist neighbours Jat and Arain, while the Sunar 
(goldsmith) is comparatively much better off. Of the village menials, Kumhar, 
Mochi, Teli, Machhi and Dhobi are still backward, and the criminal tribes under 
State supervision have drawn level with them, the Pakhiwara actually claiming 
a higher proportion of literacy. The depressed classes, namely, Dagi and Koli, 
Chatnar and Chuhra, and their Muslim counterparts, Mochi and Mussalli, are 
the most backward of all. 

182. In British Territory there are now 230,390 males and 19.217 females 
who are literate in English as compared with 128.242 males and 11.293 females 
in 1921. Excluding the Europeans and Anglo-Indians the literates in English 
comprise 222,000 males and 17,117 females, or 22 and 2 per mille of the popula¬ 
tion of each sex over 5 years old. respectively. 

The progress of English literacy is shown below by an extract from Subsi¬ 
diary Table IV. the figures of general literacy being also shown side by side. 


Natural Division. 


Punjab 

I.—Indo-Gangetio Plain 
West 

II.—Himalayan 
IIL—Sub-HimaUvan 
IV.—North-Wwt Dry Area 


Total number of literate* per mille.* 


LilrrnUi in English ptr 10,000 

of each #e* ftgrd 5 . 


1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

i 

3| 

• 

J 

l 

Cu 

3 

u 

a 

4 

i 

J 

s 

i 

« 

7f. 

0 

7 

£ 1 
- t 

a s« 

8 9 

4 

* 

| 

i 

J 

it 

1 

2 

12 

i 

j 

13 

i 

15 

J8 

& 

I 

9S 

IS 

74 

9 

62 

6 

64 8 

188 

19 

118 

12 

92 

12 

71 

7 

98 

17 

74 

9 

02 

0 

59 3 

206 

24 

128 

25 

104 

13 

75 

7 

91 

8 

83 

9 

01 

S 

67 4 

109 

9 

85 

20 

58 

24 

48 

16 

lOi 

17 

S'. 

11 

6.'. 

7 

08 4 

241 

21 

155 

16 

115 

13 

90 

9 

82 

13 

82 

7 

00 

4 

69 3 

126 

9 

70 

4 

54 

4 

46 

3 


• Tho proportion of literate* for 1011 and 1021 ha* been worked oat on tho basis of the population 
of oaoh sc* a^ed over 5, and for 1911 and 1901 on tho basis of the total population. 

English literacy like that in vernaculars is making progress everywhere 
with this difference that in its case the Himalayan Division is more backward 
than the North-West Dry Area. 

183. The literacy in English is most widespread among the castes noted 


Statement ikovring the number per 10,000 of Ike Mat 
itre'iglk of tack ante. 

Literate In English. 


Caste. 

1931. 


1921. 

Males. Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Aegarwal 

• • 

383 

13 

258 

T 

Arora 

• • 

350 

23 

255 

10 

Brahman 

, . 

379 

17 

312 

7 

fyuhmiri 

a a 

330 

26 

167 

7 

Khatri 


1,048 

67 

976 

37 

Paths a 

, . 

291 

17 

212 

7 

Savad 


392 

20 

297 

4 

Sheikh 

•* 

449 

34 

385 

12 


in the marginal table, which compares 
the number of literates in English per 
10,000 of the total strength of each 
caste with that of 1921. Tho castes are 
arranged alphabetically. The Khatris, 
both male and female, have the largest 
proportion of literates in English. The 
Sheikhs, Sayads, Aggarwals, Brahmans 
and Aroras come next in the order. 
The Kashmiris take the seventh place, 
having doubled their proportion since 


last census, and are followed bv Pathans. 


Literacy 

English. 


English 

Literacy 

Caste*. 
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184. As already stated, literacy in four main vernaculars, namely, Urdu, 
Hindi, Gurmukhi and Roman, was recorded at this census. Roman is Urdu 
or Punjabi written in English characters. The figures of other scripts like 
Hindi MaJuijani and TmiuIc though recorded were not tabulated for reasons 
of economy. Table XIII-A, printed in Part III of this Volume, gives the 
literacy in each of the important vernaculars by religion for each district and 
state. The Provincial Summary is reproduced below for facility of reference. 

I.Uttaey in certain Vtrnaetiirn fcy Ktliginn. 


Literate is 


Religion. 


ALL RELIGIONS 
Male* 
Females 
His no 

Malt-* 

Female* 

Ao-Dharmi 

Mole* 

Females 

Sikh 

Males 

Female* 

Mt'SUM 

Male* 

Females 

Christian 

Males 

Female* 


Punjab. 


British Territory. 



All 

Vernaculars. 

2 

Urdu. 

3 

Hindi. 

4 

Gurmuklii. Roman. 

6 8 

All 

Vernaculars. 

7 

# . 

1.272.301 

908.521 

216.296 

198.484 6.587 

1,133.022 

• • 

1,118,047 

840,529 

176.044 

148,157 6,415 

990,180 

• • 

154,254 

67.992 

10,252 

50.327‘ 172 

142,842 

•i 

582,126 

362,142 

198,464 

51,861 

3,557 

503,694 

• • 

618.402 

346.391 

161.38-1 

36,198 

3.515 

414,038 

• • 

85,721 

15,751 

37,080 

15.685 

40 

59,666 

• • 

5.540 

2,073 

338 

3,226 

9 

5.413 

• • 

4.988 

1.878 

244 

2.941 

9 

4,868 

• • 

552 

195 

94 

287 


545 

• • 

246,375 

112,696 

11,533 

141,171 

1,202 

212,671 

.. 

207,257 

108.252 

- 9,573 

107,017 

1,175 

178,963 

• • 

39,118 

4.444 


34,164 

27 

35,708 


411,925 

409,048 

2,084 

1,776 

1,632 

386,468 


371.628 

388,914 

2,022 

1,619 

1,598 

347,889 


4<>,299 

40,134 

02 

129 

38 

38,599 


17,431 

16,804 

369 

334 

166 

17,062 

• • 

1*1,222 

9,763 

224 

270 

97 

9.989 

•• 

7.212 

7,041 

145 

84 

89 

7,093 


Literate in 


Urdu. 

8 


839.252 

777,5 89 
64,663 
326,550 
312,t*24 
14,526 
2,000 
1.885 
195 
104,536 
100,394 
4.182 
384,494 
346,045 
38,449 
16,452 
9.626 
8,927 


Religion. 

1 

British Territory. 

Hindi. 

9 

Gurmukhi." Roman. 

10 11 

ALL RELIGIONS 

.. 

173.193 

167,112 

-1 

3.959 

Male* 


137,422 

113,826 

3,818 

Female* 


35,771 

46,286 

III 

Hindu 


159,060 

40.974, 

2,089 

Male* 


128,228 

26,10l| 

2.081 

Female* 


32.832 

14.873 

25 

Ao-Diiakhi 


335 

3,121 

9 

Mali* 


242 

2.838 

9 

Female* 


03 

283 


Sikh 


9,363 

114,536 

735 

Mali-* 


7.522 

83.808 

721 

Femalu* 


1,841 

30,030* 

14 

Muslim 


1.241 

1.071 

9,57 

Male* 


1.190 

958 

918 

Female* 


51 

113 

38 

Christian 


353 

3221 

151 

Male* 


rio 

262; 

85 

Female* 


>34 

MM 

86 


Punjab States. 


All Ver¬ 
nacular*. 

12 

139.279 

127,So¬ 
il.412 
78,4-12 
72,3*14 
6,008 
127 
120 
7 

33,704 
302194 
3.4 lO 

25.757 

23.757 
I.7**i 

■172 

263 

119 


Urdu. 

13 


Hindi. 

14 


69.269 

65^440 

3,329 

35.592 

34.307 

1.225 

13 

13 

8,140 

7.858 

282 

24,554 

22,869 

1.885 

3-52 

238 

III 


43.103 

38.622 

4.481 

39.404 

35.15*; 

4.248 

3 

« 

2,170 

2,061 

119 

843 

832 

11 

It 

5 

II 


Gurmukhi. Roman. 


15 


18 


38,372 

34J3J 
4fi41 
10.887 1 
10,095 
792 
107 
103 
4 

26,6*5 

23,411 

3,224 

707 

891 

18 

1? 

8 

4 


2,628 

2,597 

31 

1,465 

1,460 

15 


467 

464 

13 

679 

878 


75 

12 

3 


*--... oiuaiiui tituit me derail 

given under each vernacular us some persons are literate in more vernaculars 
than one and have been included in the figures for each. The detail of dual 
litoraoy appears on the fly-loaf to the above-mentioned Table. 


A l ar «« majority of the people are literate in Urdu, their number being 
double that of literates in other vernaculars put together. The strength of 
Hindi and Gurmukhi is about equal, while literates in Roman are comparatively 
few. Roman is being taught in the Army to illiterate soldiers, and at next 
census the number of literates in this script is bound to increase. The number 

















































COMPARISON WITH OTHER PROVINCES. 


2'il 


of literates among Hindus despite their numerical inferiority is much greater 
than that among Muslims, the latter claiming a larger number of literates in 
Urdu. Only very few Muslims and Christians are literate in Hindi and Gur- 
muklii, while the number of Hindus literato in Hindi is one-half of those literate 
in Urdu. Gurmukhi is, of course, the vernacular of Sikhs, and actually more 
Sikhs are literate in Gurmukhi than in Urdu, more particularly so in the Punjab 
States. 


185. The table in the margin shows the number of literates per mille among 


P*OVI*C*. 

1 

Literates aged 5 and 
ovttper mille ot the 
population aged 6 
and over. 

Malm. Females. 

i s 

Punjab 


96 

IA 

Delhi 


220 

72 

N. W. F. Province 


so 

12 

United Provinces .. 


94 

11 

lUjputana 


70 

0 

Jammu and Kashmir State 


70 

0 

Hyderabad State .. 


*5 

12 

Central Province* and Berar 


no 

11 

Central India Agency 


92 

9 

Bihar and Orissa .. 


96 

8 

Ajmer-Merwara .. 


203 

3A 

Bombay 


107 

29 

Madras 


188 

:to 

Bengal 


180 

32 

Assam 


HE 

23 

Burma 


500 

106 


those aged over 5 years in this Pro¬ 
vince and some other provinces and 
states of India. The proportion of 
literacy is higher in this Province than 
in the contiguous provinces and states, 
such as the North-West Frontier 
Province, Rajputana Agency, Jammu 
and Kashmir State and the United 
Provinces. The proportion of literates 
in the Presidencies is, however, very 
much greater, Madras having a propor¬ 
tion of literates almost twice as large 
as the Punjab. The proportions for 
provinces with a large urban popula¬ 
tion like Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara are 


also higher. 


Comparison 
with other 
Provinces. 











SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 
Literacy by Age, Sex and Locality 


2»»2 


•# 


District or Statu a»o 
Xattrai. Dmsios. 

1 


All ogee 5 and over. 

i 

1 4 ' i 

fad: 

2 3 4 

PUNJAB 

.. 

•• 

59 

05 

15 

L—Indo-Ganyetlc Plain West 

• • 

62 

93 

17 

L 

HUaar 


40 

68 

5 

2. 

Laftaru Stale .. 


18 

32 

3 

3. 

Rohtak 


41 

72 

4 

4. 

Oujana State .. 

. . 

24 

45 

2 

6. 

Gurgaon 


40 

68 

6 

0. 

Patnvdi State .. 


58 

102 

8 

7. 

Kama! 


39 

64 

6 

8. 

Jullundur 


65 

101 

17 

6. 

Kap ’tlhala State 


42 

66 

12 

10. 

Ludhiana 


115 

180 

31 

11. 

Haler K'tla Slate 


65 

108 

11 

12. 

Frrroepote 


58 

92 

15 

13. 

Paridkot Slate .. 


67 

95 

8 

14. 

Patiala State .. 


49 

82 

7 

15. 

Ji*d State 


29 

48 

6 

10. 

Sa bka State 


56 

91 

12 

17. 

Lahore .. 


114 

160 

48 

18. 

Amritnar 


79 

120 

27 

10. 

Gujr&nuala .. 


64 

01 

25 

20. 

ShcQthapnrs .. 

•• 

47 

75 

11 

11.- Himalayan x .. 

# . 

52 

91 

8 

21. 

Sirmoor State .. 


37 

60 

7 

22. 

Simla 


226 

289 

107 

23. 

Simla Hill State* 


42 

75 

5 

24. 

Iiilajpur State 


29 

52 

o 

25. 

Kangrn 


68 

103 

9 

20. 

Slaudi Slate 


55 

98 

7 

27. 

Svket State 


23 

41 

2 

28. 

Chamba State 

•• 

36 

64 

6 

IIL Sub-Himalayan 

• . 

65 

10t 

17 

20. 

Anibala .. 


78 

120 

23 

30. 

Kaliia State 


45 

71 

12 

31. 

Hoahiarpur 


67 

114 

12 

32. 

GunJaapor 


61 

82 

13 

33. 

Sialkot 


48 

75 

14 

34. 

Gujrat 


58 

93 

15 

35. 

Jbrlum 


74 

123 

20 

30. 

Rawalpindi 


114 

179 

36 

37. 

At lock .. 

•• 

47 

76 

16 

IV.- North-West Dry Area 

• « 

51 

62 

13 

38. 

Montgomery 


49 

78 

« 

12 

39. 

Shahpur .. 


06 

98 

26 

40. 

Mianvrali 


45 

79 

7 

41. 

Lvallpor 


68 

107 

19 

42. 

Jhang 


55 

85 

20 

43. 

Multan 


59 

98 

10 

44. 

RaKawalpar State 


27 

45 

4 

45. 

Muraflargarh .. 


37 

63 

4 

46. 

Dora Ohazi Khan 

•• 

37 

62 

6 

Cities 

• • 

220 

286 

108 

Selected Towns 

• • 

205 

289 

72 

Total Cities and Selected Towns 

• • 

215 

287 

95 


Nim BF.it per m ilU who ask Litmute 


6-10 


10—15 

15—20 

20 and oyer. 


i 


S' 


S 


i 

J 

69 

< 

I 

i 

a 

3 

i 

< 

E 

i 

« 

« 

f 


U» 

a 

£ 

55 

b. 

a 


5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

27 

8 

63 

16 

131 

26 

113 

15 

26 

9 

63 

17 

128 

27 

its 

16 

17 

3 

41 

5 

86 

8 

80 

& 

7 

1 

13 

1 

35 

8 

44 

3 

20 

2 

49 

4 

99 

0 

87 

4 

9 

1 

24 

1 

63 

4 

59 

O 

20 

3 

40 

6 

91 

9 

82 

6 

25 

4 

65 

7 

134 

13 

126 

8 

17 

3 

41 

6 

78 

0 

79 

7 

36 

7 

85 

18 

167 

34 

115 

17 

21 

7 

49 

14 

101 

22 

75 

12 

62 

21 

140 

37 

250 

55 

204 

28 

20 

6 

67 

11 

127 

15 

134 

11 

29 

10 

57 

18 

112 

25 

113 

14 

18 

3 

44 

7 

112 

14 

123 

8 

13 

3 

33 

6 

88 

12 

108 

8 

9 

1 

22 

4 

53 

0 

65 

6 

22 

8 

48 

13 

103 

19 

116 

II 

49 

29 

101 

61 

209 

00 

188 

48 

38 

14 

84 

26 

165 

46 

140 

27 

35 

14 

74 

28 

131 

44 

107 

24 

21 

6 

51 

12 

104 

20 

90 

11 

22 

5 

46 

9 

106 

13 

111 

8 

12 

6 

25 

11 

00 

12 

75 

6 

137 

70 

231 

104 

302 

132 

310 

110 

17 

3 

38 

5 

84 

7 

90 

6 

0 

• « 

19 

1 

49 

3 

68 

3 

27 

5 

03 

9 

132 

15 

125 

8 

15 

5 

36 

8 

104 

12 

126 

7 

11 

O 

21 

3 

38 

4 

51 

o 

9 

4 

22 

6 

60 

8 

85 

» 

33 

9 

77 

19 

157 

31 

120 

17 

33 

13 

76 

23 

160 

34 

142 

23 

17 

5 

39 

12 

82 

22 

00 

11 

40 

7 

00 

14 

196 

23 

123 

12 

27 

0 

63 

13 

121 

24 

94 

12 

26 

8 

69 

17 

122 

26 

St 

12 

25 

8 

01 

18 

130 

30 

113 

14 

45 

11 

103 

26 

203 

42 

135 

18 

05 

20 

134 

38 

260 

67 

202 

37 

20 

7 

49 

16 

110 

26 

93 

15 

22 

6 

63 

14 

119 

23 

99 

12 

18 

5 

47 

11 

106 

22 

07 

13 

32 

13 

72 

31 

140 

53 

115 

24 

17 

4 

48 

8 

121 

14 

98 

7 

37 

7 

86 

18 

165 

37 

121 

20 

27 

10 

63 

22 

128 

33 

loo 

20 

22 

4 

54 

10 

133 

17 

123 

10 

11 

o 

25 

4 

63 

5 

56 

4 

12 

2 

30 

4 

80 

7 

83 

4 

12 

3 

32 

8 

99 

12 

76 

6 

109 

64 

216 

114 

345 

148 

315 

109 

115 

44 

216 

79 

355 

103 

318 

71 

111 

56 

216 

101 

349 

131 

316 

95 














SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Literacy by Religion, Sex and Locality 

I Aged .5 and our.) 


A .—Novum per mill• who ak£ Ijmm. B. —Number or Lituutem is 

CERTAIN YeRKACCIAM IKK 

1.000 Total Literates. 


District o* State and Natural 

Hour 


Sikh. 


Jain. 


Muslim 


CUR1M IAN. 

His dc. 

Sikh. 

Jain. 

Division. 




















t 

i 

« 

i 

i 

* 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

* 

4 

i 

* 

i 

i 




* 

P 

e 

! 

m 

f 

m 

a 

-5 

! 

•3 

g 

-3 

I 

-3 

« 




a 

u. 

a 

Ue 

a 


a 

u* 

a 

x 

a 

u* 

5% 

be 



1 


*> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

PUNJAB 


.. 

147 

21 

126 

26 

494 

78 

55 

8 

123 

75 

869 

948 

906 

993 

747 

1.—Indo-Gan?etic Plain West 

• • 

130 

IS 

103 

16 

SOI 

69 

66 

13 

116 

79 

S49 

912 

850 

986 

701 

1. lliwar 


77 

5 

76 

5 

579 

46 

34 

3 

215 

229 

716 

895 

923 

1,000 

000 

2. Lokaru State 

. . 

29 

‘J 

1,000 

. , 

833 

067 

44 

4 

. . 

1,000 

733 

563 

1,000 


1.000 

3. Rohtak 

. . 

09 

3 

313 

85 

475 

55 

66 

6 

55 

30 

789 

818 

1,000 

1,000 

672 

4. Dnjana State 

, . 

41 

1 

1,000 




61 

4 

l.Ooo 

1,000 

822 

1,000 

1,000 



5. (Jurgaon 

. . 

76 

6 

226 

76 

608 

78 

44 

3 

337 

255 

898 

985 

1.000 

1,000 

8*13 

•5. Pata udi Stale 

• . 

96 

6 

# . 

, , 

891 

95 

106 

13 

1.000 

1,000 

973 

1,000 



902 

7. Kama! 

. . 

66 

5 

81 

13 

543 

35 

53 

8 

153 

KM 

711 

890 

991 

1,000 

431 

8. Julluudnr 

. , 

241 

51 

85 

13 

333 

80 

81 

10 

411 

167 

985 

593 

999 

1,001* 

985 

0. Kapnrtkala Slate 

. . 

104 

41 

71 

12 

444 

. , 

36 

5 

37 

44 

957 

990 

991 

988 

1.000 

10. Ludhiana 

• . 

284 

58 

220 

26 

446 

106 

79 

23 

271 

401 

978 

994 

540 

1,000 

946 

11. J taler Kotin Stale 

. . 

171 

14 

77 

8 

579 

30 

76 

9 

224 

64 

793 

882 

897 

978 

• 706 

12. Feroxeporo .. 

, , 


37 

84 

14 

586 

158 

40 

6 

419 

174 

910 

975 

982 

984 

958 

13. Paridkat State 

• • 

303 

27 

80 

7 

590 

68 

36 

2 

24 

16 

708 

984 

987 

l.noo 

974 

14. Patiala State.. 

• . 

121 

7 

64 

9 

416 

21 

42 

5 

209 

174 

600 

939 

809 

907 

495 

15. Jind State .. 

• a 

47 

3 

65 

16 

287 

41 

32 

3 

624 

677 

871 

954 

942 

969 

816 

16. Xabka Stale .. 

, , 

118 

9 

83 

13 

631 

92 

42 

17 

111 

33 

675 

993 

999 

1,000 

573 

17. Lahore 

• , 

297 

85 

105 

20 

564 

191 

124 

37 

220 

161 

970 

994 

9S6 

999 

970 

18. Amritsar 

• • 

267 

51 

106 

22 

285 

190 

79 

21 

60 

72 

067 

961 

995 

998 

940 

19. Gujranwula .. 

• • 

304 

88 

136 

50 

552 

141 

55 

12 

17 

10 

962 

998 

981 

1,000 

1.000 

20. Sheikhupura 

• 

** 

251 

58 

127 

22 

583 

135 

39 

2 

7 

6 

912 

554 

976 

999 

1.000 

JL—Himalayan .. 

• • 

90 

r 

289 

62 

6S0 

US 

81 

U 

661 

696 

673 

971 

970 

984 

760 

21. Sirtnoor State 


57 

7 

155 

19 

875 

615 

69 

9 

524 

381 

870 

970 

989 

1,000 

929 

22. Simla 

• . 

273 

55 

576 

324 

1,000 

, , 

245 

102 

734 

781 

979 

927 

979 

963 

1.000 

23. Simla Hill Stales 

• . 

74 

5 

152 

30 

696 

94 

72 

9 

672 

652 

936 

962 

962 

952 

563 

24. Bilaepor Stale 

. • 

51 

2 

211 

10 

• , 


29 


1,000 

. * 

948 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 


26. Kangra 

♦ . 

107 

8 

318 

51 

514 


58 

9 

495 

539 

926 

987 

989 

1,000 

1,000 

26. Handi State .. 


95 

6 

466 

145 

. . 


91 

12 

762 

744 

646 

959 

931 

971 


27. Sake! State .. 

* . 

40 

o 

333 




121 




877 

964 

800 



28. Ckamba State 

*• 

65 

5 

586 

325 

•• 

*• 

48 

6 

435 

379 

553 

949 

941 

1.000 

•• 

III.—Su b-HImalayan 

• • 

163 

29 

ns 

45 

4S0 

U4 

66 

6 

ISO 

83 

959 

969 

990 

999 

928 

29. Ambala 


127 

20 

115 

15 

594 

147 

89 

19 

621 

458 

935 

988 

997 

1,000 

907 

30. Kale in State .. 


84 

16 

98 

20 

494 

29 

40 

3 

182 

286 

723 

1,000 

989 

1,000 

750 

31. Hoshiarjmr .. 


147 

17 

163 

21 

548 

154 

70 

4 

30 

42 

978 

997 

998 

999 

882 

32. Gunias).ur .. 

.. 

132 

24 

82 

11 

750 

1,000 

61 

7 

32 

20 

967 

998 

999 

l,0t*0 

1,000 

33. Sialkot 

• * 

M 

18 

95 

23 

205 

133 

63 

8 

97 

38 

986 

928 

998 

1,000 

ijtoo 

34. Gujrat 

• . 

341 

67 

428 

98 

. . 

83 

47 

3 

85 

78 

9*17 

997 

993 

1*99 


35. Jbetum 


447 

110 

523 

177 

571 

80 

80 

6 

507 

421 

992 

982 

16)8 

l,O"0 

1.000 

36. Rawalpindi .. 

• , 

485 

119 

492 

263 

477 

35 

102 

6 

734 

595 

951 

880 

983 

1,000 

909 

37. Attock 

• • 

377 

83 

499 

142 

1,000 

•* 

41 

5 

795 

565 

691 

978 

923 

992 

i.ooo 

IV.- North- Wesl Dry Area 

• • 

300 

49 

ns 

St 

504 

82 

J7 

3 

64 

34 

831 

986 

965 

997 

900 

38. Montgomery 

• a 

250 

43 

146 

32 

864 

# m 

33 

3 

53 

28 

819 

982 

936 

999 

947 

39. Shahpur 

• • 

353 

93 

383 

247 

714 

200 

48 

6 

43 

33 

920 

994 

964 

1.000 

non 

40. Mianwali 

• • 

403 

42 

449 

93 

727 

125 

30 

1 

313 

234 

974 

998 

990 

980 

1.000 

41. Lvallpur 

• • 

324 

86 

163 

27 

547 

87 

59 

7 

28 

13 

888 

994 

991 

997 

090 

42. jiiang 

• • 

330 

78 

267 

196 

• • 

. , 

39 

6 

64 

32 

873 

977 

962 

975 


43. Multan 

M 

349 

38 

226 

43 

454 

73 

41 

2 

224 

118 

746 

900 

924 

997 

940 

44. Bak taalpur State 

• • 

140 

14 

71 

6 

800 

.250 

26 

I 

202 

205 

803 

951 

1,000 

1.000 

i.ooo 

45. Muzafiargarh 

e • 

350 

22 

155 

44 

• . 

• • 

23 

i 

207 

160 

732 

966 

023 

1,000 


46. Dera Uhazi Khan 

• • 

348 

35 

179 

80 

389 

98 

28 

i 

500 

333 

808 

981 

1,000 

1,000 

l non 


iAhore 

• • 

395 

153 

438 

176 

600 

275 

265 

116 

612 

520 

973 

998 

993 

LOW) 

r<)oo 

Oiks s 

Amritsar 

• • 

291 

69 

308 

104 

368 

135 

106 

80 

335 

418 

962 

946 

986 

997 


•1 

^Multan 

•• 

337 

54 

503 

157 

443 

74 

139 

M 

683 

671 

838 


9A2 

1,000 

936 


'Rawalpindi 

# 

543 

23 

553 

161 

478 

16 

148 

31 

759 

608 

949 

1,000 

1*67 

9Qg 

99! 


Sialkot 

• 

145 

61 

119 

96 

118 

118 

194 

3 

645 

241 

1,00 

1,000 

1,000 

l non 

l (dm 

Towns 

Jullundur 

• 

394 

131 

531 

183 

238 

75 

161 

41 

432 

463 

974 

995 

999 

S.XH 



Ambala 

• 

291 

81 

426 

171 

560 

169 

210 

53 

863 

698 

964 

987 

993 

1 000 



LFerozepore 

• 

329 

113 

407 

251 

566 

160 

189 

45 

715 

317 

958 

963 

975 

902 

984 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IH.-<WW«*. 
Literacy by Religion, Sex and Locality 

[Aged 5 aad ortr.) 


B.— XUMDEH or LlTNUTKS IS 
CERTAIN VEBUArVLAKH 
m 1,<J00 Totai Literate*. 


C. — Number or Primary passed 
ru I, (ion Total Liruw. 


Jaix. Mr sum. Christian. 


Hisur. 


SUCH. 


•Iain. Muslim. Christian. • 


IAstck i o* State ask Xatubal 

Dmsios. 


1 

i 

a 

1 

£ 

17 

i 

a 

X 

18 

i 

- 

19 

i 

c 

x 

2H 

F 

JL 

a 

■ 

& 

21 

i 

e 

55 

22 

i 

1 

S 

23 

i 

m 

X 

24 

S 

a 

e 

- 

25 

i 

*3 

X 

26 

i 

I 

27 

i 

a 

X 

28 

i 

a 

B 

Cr 

Ua 

29 

i 

* 

s 

30 

« 

«. 

1 

c 

U. 

31 

PUNJAB 

• . 

028 

981 

951 

*28 

635 

512 

239 

406 

118 

489 

239 

755 

650 

302 

420 

L— lado-Cangeitc Plain West 

•• 

914 

96C 

94* 

5 10 

775 

52/ 

293 

364 

127 

464 

218 

740 

678 

353 

490 

1. 

UlMT 

. . 

945 

990 

908 

728 

mu 

361 

137 

384 

92 

436 

127 

896 

708 

583 

170 

2. 

Lokaru State 

• • 

1.000 

1.000 

I.I8IO 

, , 


30 

63 



400 


322 

200 



3. 

ttohtak 

• • 

790 

995 

988 

982 

930 

644 

157 

767 

118 

434 

84 

763 

942 

883 

789 

4. 

Uujuna State 

• • 

. . 

1.000 

1.000 

1,(881 

1.(88) 

104 


1,(88) 




329 

111 

1.000 

1.000 

5. 

Gurgauu 

• a 

010 

1,000 

997 

851 

645 

511 

211 

661 

143 

465 

217 

8*4 

546 

245 

432 

6. 

Patau di State 

a • 

1.000 

1,000 

1,(881 

, , 


246 




171 


372 

63 



7. 

Kan; ul 

• • 

770 

988 

982 

932 

943 

492 

227 

613 

177 

345 

393 

877 

683 

718 

686 

8. 

JuIIunilur 


977 

999 

981 

730 

727 

666 

269 

80S 

58 

700 

233 

888 

834 

161 

186 

9. 

KnjmrtSaln State 

M 

.. 

982 

831 

813 

824 

844 

182 

378 

123 



752 

326 

813 

824 

10. 

Ludhiana 

•* 

1.000 

988 

937 

!Ki4 

966 

671 

231 

250 

114 

677 

86 

763 

607 

150 

64 

11. 

Hater Kotin State 

*• 

867 

917 

918 

200 

333 

251 

91 

109 

11 

691 

67 

567 

473 

133 


12. 

Icrorepoie .. 


1,000 

982 

BOO 

292 

529 

114 

169 

361 

51 

564 

57 

725 

646 

224 

406 

13. 

fa rid lot Stale 

• • 

1,000 

994 

1,000 

.500 


393 

125 

328 

126 

576 

467 

901 

976 

500 


14. 

Patiala Stale.. 

•• 

793 

875 

963 

415 

247 

189 

9() 

137 

29 

200 

69 

590 

164 

106 

54 

15. 

Jind State .. 

•• 

833 

B93 

831 

207 

III 

335 

117 

312 

156 

430 

125 

706 

542 

138 

111 

ie. 

Sabka Stale .. 


1,000 

815 

188 

750 


391 

152 

306 

114 

404 

273 

545 

117 

750 


17. 

Lahore 


990 

988 

968 

436 

7VI 

781 

518 

613 

587 

810 

705 

641 

738 

382 

603 

18. 

Amntaar 


890 

909 

921 

622 

899 

677 

630 

500 

60 

470 

121 

809 

650 

360 

376 

19. 

Gujranwaia .. 

• a 

1.000 

992 

988 

974 

897 

656 

156 

685 

116 

531 

268 

773 

718 

738 

772 

20. 

Shnkhupura 

• * 

l.ooo 

987 

003 

891 

762 

590 

64 

385 

«3 

714 

400 

764 

487 

709 

486 

IL— 

Himalayan 

- 

«/« 

970 

790 

34* 

25/ 

AM 

73 

436 

160 

631 


741 

448 

• if 

244 

171 

21. 

Sirnunr Slate 


1,000 

975 

1,00(1 

636 

7.50 

246 

62 

117 

118 

607 


634 

364 

546 

375 

22. 

SiinU ., 



999 

952 

Is* 

153 

513 

162 

488 

150 

1,000 


700 

440 

112 

120 

23. 

Simla Bill Staten 

• • 

000 

961 

1.000 

614 

121 

353 

68 

364 


438 


594 

438 

650 

34 

24. 

liil.-pur 



1.000 

. . 

1,000 


274 

61 

314 




800 


1.000 


25. 

Kan.’i i .. 



985 

586 

71(1 

688 

4(8) 

64 

520 

196 

632 


933 

536 

500 

432 

26. 

Maedi State .. 



981 

947 

359 

69 

202 

96 

561 

206 



735 

368 

313 

34 

27. 

Sake! State .. 



840 




94 


100 




128 




28. 

< luimba State 



774 

542 

1.000 

909 

144 

14 

382 

154 

•• 

*• 

434 

125 

700 

545 

III. 

Sub-Himalayan 

•* 

959 

997 

95.1 

275 

462 

549 

241 

47 8 

108 

60S 

292 

762 

694 

203 

313 

20. 

Am ha la 

- 

945 

989 

807 

184 

266 

570 

134 

469 

78 

569 

193 

753 

503 

122 

202 

30. 

KaUta State .. 

* * 

1,000 

988 

1.000 

1.000 

1.(88) 

142 

152 

379 

62 

675 


876 

435 

1,000 

1.000 

31. 

Uoaliiarpur .. 


1,000 

998 

900 

1.(881 

066 

676 

74 

548 

no 

625 

89 

946 

768 

923 

879 

32. 

Gunia»pur .. 


• • 

998 

984 

839 

688 

610 

190 

580 

74 

1.000 


851 

744 

728 

566 

33. 

Kuilkol 


991 

998 

975 

381 

975 

623 

335 

551 

213 

882 

598 

820 

815 

271 

530 

34. 

Gujrat 

• a 

1.000 

1,000 

990 

960 

882 

641 

187 

285 

22 



694 

674 

601 

765 

33. 

Jhelum 

• • 

1,000 

1,000 

999 

358 

561 

687 

155 

472 

114 

923 


723 

807 

233 

561 

38. 

Rawalpindi .. 

• • 

1,000 

1,000 

974 

95 

120 

358 

707 

544 

162 

376 


677 

560 

70 

109 

37. 

Attock .. 

a • 

•• 

084 

977 

231 

371 

589 

89 

431 

138 

1,000 


733 

857 

10O 

352 

IV.- 

North-West Dry Area 

• « 

955 

9X6 

97/ 

89? 

X36 

4X7 

1X9 

436 

us 

612 

466 

771 

606 

495 

624 

38. 

MontgtHkrv .. 

.. 

.. 

987 

992 

932 

901 

400 

89 

346 

98 

474 


736 

609 

379 

297 

30. 

Shahpur 

• a 

1,000 

972 

986 

869 

851 

574 

63 

495 

116 

(8X1 


718 

460 

676 

619 

40. 

Mian, all 


1.000 

997 

1,00(1 

321 

313 

078 

110 

623 

94 

1,000 

1.000 

939 

940 

107 

63 

41. 

Lyallpur 

•• 

500 

998 

950 

830 

991 

498 

202 

482 

76 

655 

500 

769 

408 

611 

716 

42. 

Jhan^ 

a a 

• a 

993 

973 

1,000 

1,000 

365 

347 

331 

197 



803 

562 

400 

500 

43. 

Multan 

a a 

1.000 

995 

991 

491 

787 

496 

237 

378 

173 

369 

538 

770 

554 

444 

764 

44. 

Bakawalyur State 

a a 

1,000 

963 

1,000 

740 

632 

499 

242 

371 

117 

1,000 


676 

281 

Ml 

632 

45. 

MuiAlfarsarh 

• a 

• • 

965 

927 

1.000 

1.000 

441 

108 

482 

157 



790 

743 

917 

033 

48. 

Drra Ghaxi Khan 


1,000 

999 

898 

1,000 

1,000 

514 

167 

742 

190 

oio 

250 

925 

748 




(Lahore 


1,000 

981 

952 

365 

771 

854 

558 

026 

823 

893 

722 

657 

802 

351 

633 

Cities .. < Amman 


687 

854 

913 

407 

883 

664 

708 

501 

75 

50(1 

100 

769 

675 

236 

35* 


l Mai tan 

*• 

1,000 

1.000 

986 

363 

816 

579 

231 

422 

215 

385 

538 

724 

090 

357 

797 


f Rawalpindi 

, # 

1,000 

995 

984 

79 

101 

282 

393 

426 

106 

359 


431 

371 

57 

24 


1 Sialkot 

a • 

1,000 

998 

1,000 

210 

947 

615 

443 

316 

210 

212 

188 

848 

699 

150 

232 

Towns . ■( Jullandur 

•• 

968 

997 

999 

943 

731 

656 

484 

701 

85 

890 

290 

905 

867 

241 

200 


1 Amhaia 

• • 

1,000 

989 

979 

98 

310 

569 

226 

442 

214 

601 

265 

694 

551 

55 

226 


t Frroieporo 


1,000 

081 

950 

170 

354 

616 

262 

563 

39 

781 

118 

838 

631 

143 

270 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


English Literacy by Age. Sex and Locality. Four Decades. 


District <>* Statk ash 
Natural OlVISIuS. 






Litkiutr is 

KSOI PUt TER 

10,000. 








1931 

.4/1 ages 5 years and over. 

5—10 

10—15 

15- 20 

20 and over. 

1931. 


1921 


1911. 

1901. 

i 

i 

7! 

1 

i 

m 

a 

i 

a 

i 

a 

S 

3 

i 

* 

I 

4 

1 

« 

33 

5 

Jg 

E 

- 

Sfc. 

6 

i 

a 

7 

i 

”3 

S 

X 

8 

i 

M 

9 

i 

* 

! 

Si. 

in 


i 

£ 

55 

II 

i 

a 

1 

12 


i 

« 

1.1 

t 

1 

14 


i 

55 

15 

J 

i 

14 

U* 

10 

PUNJAB 

30 

8 

105 

17 

344 

32 

219 

20 

188 

19 


118 

12 


92 

12 


71 

7 

L- Indo-Gangelk Plain 

30 

9 

107 

2/ 

360 

42 

244 

26 

206 

24 


m 

25 


tot 

n 


74 

7 

Wes! 




















1. HUsar 

9 

1 

35 

1 

114 

8 

97 

4 

76 

4 


44 

3 


32 

3 


31 

3 

2. Lokaru Stole 



12 

7 

25 

• # 

29 

4 

21 

3 


14 

2 


15 



12 


3. Itohtak 

13 

1 

59 

3 

182 

6 

109 

4 

95 

4 


53 

3 


34 

i 


28 

1 

4. Dajaoa Slnle .. 

V 

•• 

10 

•• 

47 

8 

26 

2 

21 

2 


21 

•• 


39 



23 


6. Gurjraou 

11 

2 

40 

1 

102 

5 

100 

5 

85 

4 


48 

3 


30 

3 


29 

9 

<1. Patoadt Stole .. 

8 

.. 

62 

• • 

214 

• . 

103 

• » 

95 

• . 


26 



43 

1 


12 


7. Karim 1 

13 

2 

52 

3 

151 

4 

119 

4 

. 98 

3 


SO 

2 


33 

9 


44 

2 

8. Jullundur 

33 

5 

154 

22 

519 

41 

246 

13 

228 

m 


170 

12 


96 

8 


82 

5 

0. Kapurthala Stole 

41 

4 

138 

u 

315 

19 

152 

10 

151 

10 


103 

6 


76 

3 


17 

1 

10. Lndhmna 

58 

7 

273 

23 

789 

61 

348 

29 

340 

28 


107 

15 


120 

11 


61 

4 

11. Haler Kolia Slate 

26 

6 

82 

13 

243 

14 

168 

8 

146 

9 


181 

4 


58 

8 


1*5 

3 

12. Ftro»pon> 

37 

13 

91 

22 

290 

33 

210 

12 

178 

16 


107 

12 


85 

8 


63 

3 

13. Paridkot Stole .. 

9 

1 

39 

2 

198 

4 

159 

2 

125 

2 


43 

1 


33 



14 

1 

14. Pulvito Stole .. 

6 

1 

33 

3 

139 

7 

102 

5 

83 

4 


67 

4 


52 

3 


65 

3 

15. Ji’id Stale 

9 

3 

28 

9 

96 

22 

8<» 

14 

68 

12 


70 

6 


37 

7 


24 

4 

10. Sabka Stole .. 

0 

1 

48 

2 

160 

ii 

119 

2 

98 

O 


43 

1 


17 

1 


15 

• • 

17. Lahore 

87 

53 

271 

109 

950 

191 

753 

132 

623 

123 


469 

66 

374 

82 

210 

35 

18. Amritsar 

45 

15 

153 

28 

520 

84 

341 

53 

290 

47 


148 

11 

116 

12 

74 

9 

19. Gujranwala 

26 

3 

113 

19 

341 

55 

209 

26 

183 

24 


136 

14 

73 

«1 


06 

3 

20. Shrikbupuru 

16 

l 

82 

5 

193 

14 

124 

7 

105 

6 


50 

a 







IL Himalayan 

16 

4 

56 

7 

194 

10 

126 

11 

109 

9 


S5 

26 

■Vi 

24 

4H 

16 

21. Sirmoor Stole .. 

11 


33 

3 

109 

6 

76 

2 

67 

2 


54 

4 


42 

/ 


29 

3 

22. Simla 

229 

188 

483 

322 

1,048 

337 

1,283 

393 

1,107 

352 


1,129 

1,310 

I.I 60 

1.221 

859 

775 

23. Simla Hill Stole» 

13 

3 

SO 

4 

148 

10 

91 

10 

82 

8 


62 

3 







24. BUaspvr Stole .. 

5 


19 

* m 

72 

# # 

38 

• m 

36 

# # 


20 



> 23 

3 


14 

1 

25. Kangra 

13 

2 

06 

2 

232 

4 

112 

4 

104 

3 


48 

2 


30 

2 


31 

2 

20. ifaitdi Stole 

«W 

3 

35 

3 

147 

8 

100 

7 

85 

6 

48 

2 


8 





27. Svkel Stole 

6 


9 


42 


26 

1 

23 



13 



9 



} 4 

•• 

28. Ckatoba Stole .. 

3 

*• 

10 

•* 

82 

1 

53 

1 

44 

1 


42 

a 


17 

3 


16 

1 

HI. Sub-Himalayan 

51 

11 

155 

21 

166 

34 

272 

21 

241 

21 

155 

16 

115 

13 

90 

9 

29. Ambala 

01 

20 

175 

32 

527 

39 

335 

27 

297 

28 

218 

36 

205 

31 

123 

17 

30. Kalsia Stole .. 

5 

• • 

29 

• • 

140 

• • 

88 

2 

73 

1 

46 



30 



211 

1 

31. Hoahiarpur 

22 

1 

129 

3 

502 

8 

178 

3 

178 

3 


110 

2 

54 

2 

41 

1 

32. Gunlaapur 

28 

5 

105 

11 

331 

22 

173 

12 

157 

12 

112 

11 

63 


7 

46 


33. Sialkot 

45 

13 

125 

23 

341 

44 

204 

26 

182 

24 

138 

12 

104 

4 

72 


34. Gnjrat 

29 

2 

103 

4 

323 

8 

203 

6 

173 

5 

89 

4 

59 

3 

49 


35. Jhtlum 

40 

6 

122 

18 

360 

34 

205 

12 

183 

14 

122 

5 

76 



72 


30. Rawalpindi 

223 

55 

511 

96 

1,239 

131 

881 

100 

778 

96 

420 

73 

367 

so 

227 

27 

37. Attock 

9 

4 

44 

7 

230 

12 

138 

6 

111 

7 

81 

4 

67 

< 

l 



• 

IV.- North-West Dry Area 

17 

3 

66 

# 

241 

V 

151 

10 

126 

9 

70 


4 

54 


4 

46 

3 

38. Montgomery 

14 

2 

60 

6 

*225 

14 

170 

7 

134 

7 

66 


4 

46 


3 

37 

1 

39. Shahpur . 

35 

5 

135 

19 

343 

40 

1945 

10 

176 

13 

76 


S 

69 


f 

73 


40. Miannali 

19 

i 

76 

2 

250 

5 

135 

3 

117 

3 

92 


6 

49 


2 

20 


41. Lyallpur 

25 

3 

108 

7 

376 

26 

230 

22 

193 

17 

104 


4 

56 


4 

35 


42. Jhaug 

14 

6 

55 

15 

210 

32 

107 

20 

94 

18 

09 


1 

26 


1 

49 


43. Multan 

17 

7 

66 

12 

292 

17 

200 

12 

162 

12 

85 

12 

120 

1A 

119 


44. Bakatralpur Slab 

6 

1 

20 

2 

105 

4 

73 

3 

58 


» 

34 


3 

20 


3 

10 


45. Muraflargarh . 

3 

• 

12 

t 

03 

2 

56 

I 

42 

1 

46 


1 

34 



20 

1 

40. Drra Ghazi Khai 

8 


3i 


138 

2 

98 

2 

79 


1 

47 

1 

25 


2 

39 

2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 
Literacy by Caste. 1921 and 1931. 


o 

as 

* 

l 

Caste. 

o 

Xl MBEB FEB 1,000 
ACIKD 7 YEARS *>D 
orn WHO ABE 

[ ITERATE. 

1931. 

3 4 

o * 

H St 

3 4 

- 

6 

XCYTUEB FEB 1.000 

OT THE TOTAL 
STBEXoni or EACH 

SEX WHO ABE 

UTKBATE. 

1921. 

. | 

I | 

h S h 

6 7 8 

Ni bble fee 1,000 

AO ED 7 YEABS ASD 
OVEB WHO ABE 
UTERATE 

1931. 

i I i 

H 33 fa 

0 10 11 

Number per 1,000 

OF THE TOTAL 

STREXOTH OF 

EACH SEX WHO 

ARK LITERATE. 

1921. 

i 

— j 

a 4 a 

o o 

HSU. 

12 13 14 

i 

Agga rural 

• a as 

284 

490- 

34 

209 

371 

16 

624 

468 

17 

144 

258 

7 

2 

Ahir 

• • • • 

18 

30 

2 

12 

21 

I 

28 

49 

1 

14 

25 

1 

3 

A rain 

• • • a 

35 

56 

8 

17 

28 

3 

66 

112 

9 

29 

52 

1 

4 

Arora 

• • • • 

227 

364 

64 

772 

294 

20 

250 

435 

29 

142 

255 

10 

5 

A wan 

• • • « 

36 

60 

6 

20 

36 

1 

53 

96 

3 

23 

43 

a a 

0 

Bawaria 

a a • • 

13 

21 

4 

2 

3 

• a 

6 

11 

a a 

1 

1 

a • 

7 

Biloch 

• • 

14 

24 

2 

9 

16 

1 

13 

23 

1 

6 

12 

a a 

8 

Brahman 

• • • • 

164 

268 

34* 

122 

208 

17 

261 

453 

20 

174 

312 

7 

9 

Cbaraar 

• • a a 

a 

14 

1 

5 

9 

• a 

4 

7 

a. 

1 

2 

% 

a a 

10 

Chhimba 

• • • a 

3$ 

66 

6 

33 

67 

4 

30 

53 

2 

19 

34 

a a 

11 

Chuhra 

• • • • 

s 

13 

3 

2 

4 

a a 

10 

14 

4 

49 

* 

4 

a a 

12 

!>aei and Koli 

6 

0 

1 

5 

9 

a a 

4 

7 

a. 

3 

5 

a a 

13 

Dhobi 

• • • a 

22 

35 

6 

11 

19 

2 

20 

32 

6 

6 

10 

a a 

W 

Fujir 

a a • • 

35 

59 

4 

21 

37 

o 

15 

26 

a a 

6 

11 

I 

15 

Gujjar 

• • • • 

26 

34 

3 

11 

19 

i 

27 

47 

2 

10 

17 

a a 

1« 

Band 

• • • • 

77 

28 

a a 

3 

6 

a a 

34 

66 

• a 

a a 

• 1 

a a 

a a 

17 


• • • • 

34 

55 

7 

19 

31 

3 

44 

76 

3 

20 

34 

1 

18 

.1 hi war 

• • a a 

• 

42 

4 

12 

21 

2 

22 

• 39 

2 

12 

22 

a a 

19 

Jnlaha 

• a • a 

19 

32 

3 

11 

20 

i 

16 

28 

1 

6 

10 

a a 

20 

Kamboh 

a a • a 

37 

61 

9 

15 

26 

2 

46 

30 

6 

15 

27 

1 

21 

Kaahmiri 

a a a a 

94 

140 

32 

39 

64 

11 

248 

409 

33 

92 

167 

7 

22 

Khatri 

a a a a 

295 

438 

114 

231 

373 

60 

7 50 

1.277 

85 

559 

976 

37 

23 

Kumhar 

a a • a 

13 

21 

2 

5 

0 

1 

12 

21 

1 

4 

7 

# # 

24 

Lohar 

a a a a 

30 

51 

5 

17 

29 

2 

31 

55 

3 

20 

36 

1 

25 

Marhhi 

aa a. 

10 

17 

2 

4 

7 

i 

11 

19 

1 

3 

5 


26 

Mro 


12 

21 

• • 

6 

12 

•• 

6 

11 

• a 

2 

4 


27 

Mirmai 


23 

41 

3 

16 

28 

1 

16 

28 

1 

9 

17 

1 

28 

Movhi 

a a a a 

12 

20 

•» 

6 

9 

1 

9 

16 

a a 

2 

4 

a a 

29 

Muaaalli 

a a a a 

4 

6 

1 

1 

2 

• • 

2 

3 

aa 

1 

1 

a • 

30 

Xai 

a a a a 

29 

48 

4 

1C 

27 

2 

28 

50 

1 

13 

• 24 

1 

31 

Fakhlwara 

a a a a 

27 

45 

4 

17 

3l 

i 

42 

73 

a a 

.. 

# # 


32 

Pathan 

a a a a 

90 

140 

26 

57 

94 

13 

210 

356 

21 

119 

212 

7 

33 

Rajput 


50 

84 

9 

33 

67 

6 

83 

147 

7 

46 

80 

5 

34 

Saini 

a a a a 

55 

93 

9 

35 

61 

4 

90 

162 

2 

45 

82 

1 

35 

Sand 

a a a a 

11 

17 

3 

32 

50 

8 

. 3 

5 

• a 

118 

178 

35 

36 

Sayad 

a a a a 

133 

216 

33 

97 

161 

23 

274 

483 

26 

164 

• 

297 

4 

37 

Sheikh 

a a a a 

131 

198 

43 

87 

136 

26 

328 

545 

43 

222 

385 

12 

38 

Sonar 

a a a a 

117 

196 

21 

82 

140 

15 

84 

150 

5 

38 

68 

2 

39 

Tarkhan 

a a a a 

42 

70 

9 

23 

38 

6 

64 

95 

3 

17 

30 

1 

40 

Teli 

a a a a 

14 

24 

2 

7 

13 

1 

14 

24 

1 

5 

9 

*• 


Fomalea. 

























SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 
Progress of Literacy since 1881 
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Number or literate per mille. 










All age * 






10—10 


15—20 

20 AS I) OVER. 

District or Stats asd 



Males. 




Females. 



s 

j 

i 

s 

i 

* 

i 


5 

- 

< 


Xattoal Dmsros. 














3 




4 



< 


3 
















* 



a 

l 

5 

a 

a 

















~ 


—' 











3 

8 

3 


o 

X 

3 

8 

s 

s 

s 

X 

5 S 

g 

s 

8 

S 


3 

g 

g g 

g 

%l 


i 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 14 

10 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 23 

24 

26 

PUNJAB 

• • 

81 

64 

62 

64 

71 

61 

13 

8 

6 

3 

2 

1 63 

03 

16 

12 

131 

96 

26 

17 

113 94 

16 

9 

I.— Indo-Cangelic Plain West 

84 

64 

62 

59 

67 

60 

11 

s 

6 

3 

2 

1 63 

SI 

17 

12 

128 

92 

27 

17 

118 94 

16 

9 

1 . 

HUsar 


58 

49 

46 

50 

50 

19 

4 

3 

O 

1 

1 

.. 41 

33 

5 

3 

86 

76 

8 

6 

86 77 

5 

3 

o. 

LoA'iru Slate 


27 

12 

26 

38 

22 

33 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 13 

14 

1 

0 

35 

18 

8 

4 

44 15 

3 

2 

3. 

Rohtak 


61 

53 

49 

60 

59 

56 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

..1 49 

48 

4 

3 

99 

78 

6 

5 

87 79 

4 

4 

4. 

Dvjana State 


38 

32 

41 

45 

38 

55 

1 

1 

i 

• 

1 

.. 24 

13 

1 

, , 

63 

51 

4 

o 

69 53 

o 

1 

6. 

Curgaon .. 


58 

61 

42 

49 

66 

52 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1 

... 40 

45 

6 

4 

91 

69 

9 

7 

82 80 

0 

4 

0. 

Patavdi State 

, . 

87 

60 

53 

64 

86 

73 

0 

3 

o 

1 


1 65 

45 

7 

•» 

134 

55 

13 

9 

126 94 

8 

3 

7. 

Kamo! 

. . 

55 

42 

41 

4.7 

52 

47 

6 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 41 

25 

6 

4 

78 

55 

9 

6 

79 65 

7 

4 

8. 

Jultundur .. 


80 

76 

63 

61 

80 

68 

15 

11 

6 

3 

3 

2 85 

87 

18 

20 

167 

137 

34 

28 

115 101 

17 

12 

9. 

Kapurthala Stale 

, , 

57 

59 

06 

50 

65 

51 

10 

6 

5 

3 

2 

1 49 

66 

14 

9 

101 

87 

22 

12 

75 83 

12 

8 

10. 

Ludhiana .. 


156 

99 

85 

83 

82 

63 

26 

16 

9 

4 

3 

2 140 

116 

37 

34 

256 

160 

55 

38 

204 134 

28 

17 

11 . 

J taler Kalla State 


94 

07 

79 

69 

68 

44 

» 

4 

6 

2 

1 

1 57 

53 

11 

7 

127 

77 

16 

6 

134 96 

11 

6 

12 . 

Kero/epore.. 

, , 

79 

01 

60 

67 

71 

52 

13 

7 

5 

3 

*3 

2 .77 

48 

18 

13 

112 

92 

25 

19 

113 93 

14 

9 

13. 

yaridkat State. 


82 

60 

67 

58 

54 

37 

7 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 44 

25 

7 

3 

112 

77 

14 

10 

123 99 

8 

6 

14. 

Patiala State 


70 

61 

62 

42 

69 

61 

6 

5 

4 

i i 

1 33 

35 

6 

5 

88 

71 

12 

10 

108 94 

8 

6 

15. 

Jird State 


41 

46 

44 

50 

49 

43 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

22 

27 

4 

4 

53 

65 

9 

8 

65 72 

6 

5 

16. 

Sakha Stair 


78 

58 

49 

74 

73 

61 

10 

4 

3 

1 

1 

.. 48 

31 

13 

4 

1**3 

61 

19 

8 

116 88 

11 

5 

17. 

Lahore 


138 

100 

96 

74 

81 

73 

39 

23 

25 

7 

<> 

4 101 

81 

51 

36 

209 

148 

09 

49 

188 139 

48 

27 

18. 

Amritsar .. 

. . 

103 

69 

72 

74 

77 

68 

22 

8 

8 

5 

1 

3 84 

50 

20 

15 

165 

93 

46 

17 

140 105 

27 

10 

19. 

Gujrnnnala 


SO 

62 

52 

62 

73 

73 

21 

12 

5 

4 

2 

2 74 

62 

28 

19 

1.11 

1*8 

44 

27 

U»7 82 

24 

13 

on 



63 

40 





9 

4 




. 61 

30 

U! 

0 

1CV4 

02 

20 

12 

0O 7*> 

JJ 

£ 

IL— Himalayan .. 


79 

74 

61 

67 

7J 

55 

7 

7 

5 

4 / 

2 48 

56 

9 

11 

106 

92 

13 

12 

111 104 

8 

0 

21 . 

Sirrno' r State 


53 

49 

47 

61 

67 

44 

6 

4 

4 

3 

-* 

1 25 

24 

11 

0 

60 

44 

12 

8 

75 72 

6 

4 

22 . 

Simla 

. . 

268 211 

236 

222 

220 

195 

92 

156 

131 

85 75 

,58 231 

244 

104 

244 

302 

265 

132 

242 

310 227 

110 

162 

23. 

Simla Hill Staten 


66 

56 

48 

41 

47 

34 


3 

3 

3 

3 

2 38 

30 

5 

3 

84 

63 

7 

6 

00 80 

6 

4 

24. 

Hilanpur State 

. # 

46 

62 

32 

21 

46 

46 

2 

3 

1 

, . 

2 

.. 19 

34 

1 

3 

49 

68 

3 

4 

68 89 

3 

3 

25. 

Kangra 

, . 

89 

85 

74 

81 

81 

68 

7 

6 

3 

3 

2 

1 03 

73 

9 

10 

132 

117 

15 

11 

125 120 

8 

6 

26. 

Maxdi State 


83 

76 

32 

47 

06 

38 

6 

3 

2 

1 

2 

.. 30 

51 

8 

6 

lfM 

80 

12 

4 

126 117 

7 

4 

27. 

Sake! Stale 


36 

48 

43 

40 

25 

56 

2 

3 

1 

. , 

1 

2 21 

27 

3 

4 

38 

42 

4 

8 

51 *19 

2 

3 

28. 

Churnkt Slate 

•• 

56 

41 

34 

38 

48 

38 

3 

3 

i 

2 

2 

1 22 

25 

6 

3 

00 

39 

8 

3 

85 59 

0 

3 

Ill. Sub-Hlmalayan 


89 

» 

65 

68 

75 

59 

IS 

9 

7 

4 


/ 77 

70 

19 

14 

157 

117 

31 

20 

120 103 

17 

11 

29. 

Amt ala 

. . 

I'M 

85 

81 

75 

74 

50 

10 

14 

7 

4 

3 

2 70 

71 

23 

20 

160 

114 

34 

27 

142 117 

23 

16 

30. 

Kaleia State 

, # 

61 

58 

50 

08 

69 

47 

10 

4 

3 

3 

1 

.. 39 

38 

12 

4 

82 

74 

22 

6 

90 81 

11 

6 

31. 

Hoshiarpur 

, . 

98 

82 

69 

73 

79 

69 

10 

7 

6 

2 

1 

1 00 

95 

14 

12 

196 

144 

23 

17 

123 108 

12 

8 

32. 

Gurdaspur 

. . 

09 

68 

50 

51 

58 

56 

lo 

8 

4 

2 

- 

1 03 

64 

13 

14 

121 

98 

24 

20 

94 81 

12 

9 

33. 

Sinlkot 

, , 

64 

55 

53 

52 

66 

55 

11 

8 

5 

3 

3 

2 69 

54 

17 

13 

122 

99 

25 

19 

84' 76 

12 

8 

34. 

Gujrat 


79 

60 

54 

61 

00 

49 

12 

7 

4 

:i 

a_ 

1 61 

59 

18 

10 

130 

96 

30 

15 

113 85 

14 

8 

35. 

Jhctum 


105 

85 

79 

82 

75 

05 

17 

8 

6 

4 

3 

1 103 

80 

25 

14 

203 

153 

42 

23 

135 122 

18 

9 

30. 

Rawalpindi 

, , 

152 

120 

101 

92 

96 

75 

31 

19 

20 

9 

6 

3 134 

92 

38 

28 

260 

176 

67 

35 

202 169 

37 

23 

37 



to 

57 

51 




12 

6 

5 



.. 49 

4(1 

10 

S 

110 

81 

20 

12 

93 89 

15 

■ 

IV.- North-West Dry Area 


C9 

5J 

60 

69 

81 

70 

10 

6 

4 

3 

2 

/ 53 

41 

It 

9 

119 

OS 

23 

13 

99 SJ 

12 

7 

38. 

Montgomery 

. . 

65 

51 

57 

69 

74 

63 

10 

6 

5 

4 

2 

1 47 

33 

II 

8 

105 

7o 

22 

15 

97 82 

13 

7 

39. 

Shahpur .. 

, . 

83 

58 

66 

72 

82 

61 

22 

10 

8 

7 

3 

1 72 

51 

31 

17 

140 

91 

53 

23 

115 85 

24 

12 

40. 

Mianwali .. 

, , 

66 

52 

60 

67 

. , 

• • 


2 

2 

3 

. . 

.. 48 

35 

8 

_2 

121 

73 

14 

6 

98 83 

7 


41. 

" Lvallpur .. 

, , 

89 

52 

52 

45 

. . 


16 

6 

4 

1 

« , 

.. 86 

4 It 

IS 

9 

165 

90 

37 

12 

121 70 

20 

7 

42. 

Jhnng 

, . 

71 

73 

71 

97 

88 

84 

17 

8 

4 

5 

«> 

1 03 

53 

22 

12 

128 

113 

33 

19 

100 114 

20 

9 

43. 

Multan 

. , 

82 

63 

86 

101 

98 

93 

s 

7 

5 

4 

3 

2 54 

45 

lo 

10 

133 

96 

17 

15 

123 95 

10 

8 

44. 

Bahawolpur State 

. . 

38 

27 

37 

51 

61 

51 

3 

2 

o 

. . 

1 

1 25 

17 

4 

2 

63 

40 

5 

3 

56 42 

4 

2 

45. 

Muraffargarh 

a . 

51 

52 

67 

65 

81 

75 

3 

4 

2 

C 

1 

2 30 

36 

4' 

5 

80 

83 

7 

8 

83 78 

4 

4 

46. 

Di-ra Ghazi Khan 

*• 

63 

57 

48 

07 

81 

62 

« 

4 

l 

2 

1 

1 32 

41 

8 

10 

1 *1* 

98 

12 

10 

76 85 

1 

6 

4 


Note. —In the Column* Riving the figure* of 1881 and 1801, peraona over IS ye* re Of ago, who wore returood as 
•* learning " on Ihoso occasion* bare been treated as literate. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Absolute figures of Literacy at certain Ages with 000’s omitted. 


Aor-onocr. 

1 

Total Potolatio*. 

Total Literate. 

Total Literate is 

Rsuusr. 

Persons. 

o 

Male*. 

3 

Female*. 

4 

Persons. 

5 

Male*. 

6 

Female*. 

7 

Person*. 

8 

Male*. 

9 

Female*. 

10 

PUNJAB 










5—10 

3,705 

2,025 

1,740 

70 

06 

14 

7 

6 

1 

10—15 

3,428 

1,889 

1,539 

144 

119 

25 

22 

20 

2 

10—20 

2,657 

1,457 

1.200 

22 1 

190 

31 

64 

60 

4 

20 and over. 

14,160 

7,906 

6.254 

987 

894 

93 

185 

173 

12 

























































































SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Showing the growth in the number of Educational Institutions, Scholars and Expenditure from 1889 90 
to 1930-31 from the returns of the Education Department. 


Class or Irs imn oK. 


Collegiate EDUCA¬ 
TION 

School Education 

General 

School Education 
Special 
PRIVATE 
iMtiiuitoxa 


Arts Colleges . 

Professional College 
Secondary Schools 
l*rimary Schools . 

, Training Schools . 
AD Other* 
Advanced 
Elementary . 


Total 

Expenditure on Education 


Colleoiate Kduca- Arts College* 

TIOJt 

School Education 
Gee era i. 

School Education 
S l'ECIAL 

Private 
Institution* 


Sc- xmdary Schools 
Primary Schools . 
Training Schools . 
All Others 
Advanced . 

t_ Elementary . 

Total 


Expenditure on Education 


CoLLaotAT* Educa¬ 
tion 

ScnooL Education 
General 

School Education 
Special 

Private 

iNsm-unox* 


f Arts Colleges 


Secondary Schools 
j Primary Schools . 
1 Training School* . 
j All Others 
! Advanced 
Elementary 

Total 

Expenditure on Education 


1889 1890. 

1890-1891. 

1891 1892 . 

IVBTITVTSOSte. 

i 1 

m 

2 3 

Scholar*. 

i 1 

s X 

4 5 

INSTITUTIONS. 

i 

\ i 

55 6 * 7 

Scholars. 

i 

4 | 

2 £ 

8 9 

Institutiojcs. 

If 

4 I 

55 £ 

10 11 

Scholars. 

4 1 

* £ 

12 13 

7 


439 


7 


468 


7 


534 


1 

a . 

1<K2 

4 

1 

. * 

124 

a a 

1 


144 


250 

24 

14,512 

1,437 

257 

26 

44.778 

1.646 

259 

28 

48,709 

1,878 

1,677 

299 

84,738 

8,555 

1,726 

299 

83,249 

9,012 

1.733 

313 

88,972 

10,106 

5 

• . 

316 

a • 

5 

a , 

342 

. . 

6 


357 


8 

, • 

783 

15 

7 

* * 

782 

•• 

7 


937 


944 

• • 

12,585 

. . 

794 

a . 

9,408 


688 


9.320 


6,453 

soo 

93.986 

0,693 

5,520 

998 

83,805 

11.999 

5,755 

611 

91.092 

8,178 

9.346 

1,1 Si) 

237,471 

19,704 

5.3/7 

1*23 

223,056 

22.657 

8.456 

952 

240,065 

20,162 


Rs. 24.32.855. 



Ra. 25,33,609 



Rs. 2,670,499. 


1895*1896. 

1896-1897. 

1807-1898. 

8 

• • 

1.070 

. » 

.9 

. . 

1,171 

. . 

10 


1.157 


> 

, . 

220 

8 

1 

, , 

231 

7 

1 


200 


296 

31 

55,976 

2,422 

315 

31 

58,600 

2,628 

339 

32 

60,784 

2,632 

2.468 

328 

109,862 

11.055 

2,453 

317 

108.333 

10,713 

2,423 

319 

106,793 

11.205 

6 

. , 

344 

a . 

6 

a a 

352 

. . 

6 


326 


0 

1 

1.356 

42 

10 

2 

1.562 

241 

10 

3 

1.654 

252 

488 

. a 

7,125 

. . 

504 

. , 

7,264 


445 


0.612 


4.381 

645 

66,771 

9,364 

4,340 

619 

67,167 

7,753 

4,100 

506 

63,016 

7,933 

7 .65* 

1,005 

242,721 

22,591 

7.038 

860 

244,680 

21*42 

7,334 

SCO 

240.522 

22.029 


Ra. 30.27,966 


Rs. 30,72 

714 



Rs. 31,56,514 



1901-IMS. 



1002-1003. 


1903-19*4. 

13 

. , 

1,331 


15 

. a 

1,312 

a • 

15 

. . 

1,360 


3 


404 

12 

3 

. . 

455 

a . 

3 


480 


351 

34 

62,679 

2.795 

351 

32 

04.887 

2,678 

344 

35 

04,098 

2,8*11 

2,267 

326 

100,663 

12,334 

2,452 

363 

108,177 

13,654 

2,462 

360 

109,343 

13,705 

5 

. , 

261 

. . 

5 

. • 

255 

. . 

5 


248 


II 

3 

1.692 

132 

15 

4 

1,841 

269 

16 

0 

2,012 

244 

251 

a a 

4.645 

39 

342 

. • 

5,305 

. , 

354 


5,351 

43 

3.050 

540 

49.917 

11.219 

3,809 

674 

00,237 

10,468 

3.631 

716 

58.356 

12,565 

5.941 

912 

221.592 

20,531 

6,992 

1,063 

242.470 

27.069 

6,830 

1.117 

241,854 

29,376 


Rs. 32,53,827 


OOLLEUIATK EoUCA 
TIOJI 

School Education 
Gkxeral 

School Education 
Special 
Private 
Institution* 


Arts College* 


Secondary Schools 
Primary Schools . 
' Training Schools , 
All Other* 
Advancer! 
Elementary 

Total 

Expenditure on Education 


Rs. 37,63,888 


Rs. 41,16,008 


COLLEGIATE EDUCA¬ 
TION 

School Education 

Gkxeral 

School Education 
Special 

Pair ate 

Ijomnmnxs 


) Secondary Schools 
1 Primary Schools 
1 Training Schools 
| All Others 
Advanced 
Elementary- 

Total 


Expenditure nn Kduca t inn 


Collegiate Kduca 
T tOX 

School Edccatiox 
General 

School Edccatiox 
Special 
Privatx 

INSTITUTIONS 


Arts College* 


Secondary Schools 
Primary Schools 
Training Schools . 
All Others 
Advanced 
Elementary 
Total 

Expenditure on Education 


1907-1908. 

1908-1909. 

1909-1910. 

10 

, , 

1.725 

. . 

10 

1.800 

•• 

10 

2,022 


3 

•J 

572 

34 

4 

2 578 

53 

5 

2 590 

44 

" 291 

40 

67,220 

3,333 

218! 

44 71,683 

3,8*81 

304 

42 81.920 

4,0*81 

3,343 

580 

140.290 

21,615 

3,408 

600 149,542 

22,672 

3.346 

002 157,916 

26,309 

5 

1 

365 

37 

5 

1 371 

25 

5 

1 390 

* 16 

21 

II 

2,420 

*160 

23 

11 2,4*18 

726 

25 

10 2,648 

620 

208 


4.215 

.. 

168 

1 3,710 

85 

183 

2 3.259 

127 

2,510 

595 

43.958 

10,419 

2,022 

508 35,413 

9.584 

2.054 

643 36,499 

12.864 

6,391 

1*35 

266,76-5 

36.098 

5*36 

1.167 265,625 

36.95/ 

5.931 

1,302 285,480 

43,98g 

* 

Ra. 56.36.126 


Rs. 55,59,278 



Rs. 58,43,382 


1013.1914. 

1911-1915. 

1015-1016. 

9 

1 

3,103 

13 9 

1 3.496 

18 

9 

1 3.873 

20 

• 6 

1 

702 

37 6 

1 833 

36 

6 

1 921 

39 

352 

50 

98,080 

7.744 

387 

63 102,713 

8,338 

413 

71 107,390 

102272 

4.158 

793 

219,79*1 

37.199 

4,552 

878 227.890 

38,757 

4,757 

922 234.192 

41,161 

23 

7 

795 

111 24 

9 861 

176 24 

10 960 

229 

SI 

5 

2.9541 

527 36 

5 3.124 

507 37 

5 3,339 

557 

226 

a . 

3,961 

38 182 

3,104 


192 

1 32128 

28 

2*63 

1,003 

45,626 

18,518 1,992 

969 39.073 

16.983 

2,067 

862 40,402 

15,546 

. 7 *68 

1.860 

375,769 

65,187 

7,188 

1.926 381,094 

64,815 

7 .505 

1,873 394.305 

68,852 

* 

Ra. 93,21.575 


Rs. 1,07,18,807 



Rs. 1.12.16.765 



1919-1920. 



1020-1921. 



1921-1922. 


12 

1 

4.506 

38 

16 

1 4.266 

33 

15 

1 4,472 

36 

j 8 

1 

1.501 

27 

9 

1 1,676 

35 

9 

1 1,69*) 

37 

835 

03 

164,870 

13.761 

976 

99 189,655 

13,93*1 

1.053 

96 208,001 

13,688 

5.162 

1.001 

228.4t>4 

45,855 

5,3*19 

1,017 238,074 

47,212 

5,627 

1,018 270,153 

In.184 

15 

12 

1.062 

300 

18 

12 1.305 

359 

18 

12 1,472 

382 

36 

6 

3,197 

691 

35 

6 3,017 

*169 

34 

5 3,3*44 

540 

140 

8 

2,596 

185 

147 

2 2.90! 

188 

144 

7 2,050 

132 

1,615 

716 

39421 

11,715 

1.551 

680 40,363 

12,7*8) 

2,004 

1,329 47.689 

>3.577 

7,823 

1,838 

445,417 

72.572 

8,121 

1.518 481.857 

75 ,132 

8,904 

2,499 540,094 

56,596 


Ra. 1.41,93,852 


ru. 1,84.06.424 


1925-1920. 


1928-1927. 


Rs. 1,89,62,287 
1927-1928. 


Coluooiate Kduca- 
tiox 

School Education 
General 

School Educatiox 
Special 
Private 

Institutions 


Arts Colleges .. 
Pint, monal Colleges 
Sr-eondaty Schools 
j Primary Schools .. 
Training Schools .. 
All Others 1 .. 

Advanced V , •! 

Elementary J 


Total 

Expenditure on Education 


21 

2 

7.383 

84 

28 

2 8,805 

77 

7 

1 

1,729 

32 

7 

1 1,827 

27 

22227 

108 

422,384 

18.271 

2.633 

111 491,693 

20,500 

5,714 

1.162 

377,315 

HSJM 

3.912 

1,232 393.178 

61,480 

27 

11 

2,299 

397 

32 

12 2.851 

445 

32241 

7 

89,087 

526 

3,859 

27 101.072 

1,104 

2,589 

1.707 

54,387 

32,912 

2,707 

222*84 68.117 

382132 

13.826 

3,655 

954*84 

108*15 

16,178 

3.594 1.060,543 122,174 

Rs. 

2.56222,041 



Rs. 22*7,65,763 



30 2 9,728 

8 1 1.846 

3,055 120 552,143 

5,691 1,335 389.520 

42 14 3,083 

3,416 36 97,042 


s 

23,232 

68,529 

572 

1.533 


2,707 2,569 54,978 44,585 

15.04? 4j017 1.109,540138,576 

Rs. 3,02,10,555 



























































SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII.-cow eluded. 

Showing the growth in the number of Educational Institutions. Scholars and Expenditure from 1889- 

from returns of the Educational Department. 


90 to 1930-31 


Class or Ixstitctiun. 


1802-1803. 


Ixsnrrnox*. 


t 

« 

X 


14 


15 


Scholars. 

4 I 

-r b. 

10 17 


1803-1801. 
lXSTITCTIUXS, 

, J 


18 


10 


Scholar*. 

i 

| ! 

A b. 

20 


180^805. 
I.SSTITITIOXH, 


S 

• 1 22 


& 

2 

23 


.SCHOLAR.*. 


1 

a 


24 


23 


COLLEGIATE EDITA- 
T10N 

School Education 
General 

School Edccatiox 
Special 
PRIVATE 

Ixenrrrios* 


r Arts College* 
Professional College* 
’.Secondary School* 
lYimary School* 
(’Training School* 

All Other* 
^Advanced 

Elementary 

Total 


Expenditure on Education 


Collegiate Edpca- 
tiox 

School Edccatiox 

Gbxcral 

School Edccatiox 
Stxcial 

1*R1VATB 

IxsTrronox* 


f Art* College* 
Profeaaional College* 
f Secondary School* 
l Primary School* 
[Training School* 

I All Other* 

( Advanced 
Elementary 
Total 


Expenditure on Kdmation 


COLLEGIATE KDCCA- 
TXOX 

School Edccatiox 
General 

School Edccatiox 
Stecial 
Pbivatr 

IXSTTTCTIONR 


C Art* Cotlegea 
I Professional (,'ollege* 
’ Secondary School* 
[Primary School* 
[Training Schools 
I All Other* 
[Advanced 
w Elementary 
Total 


Expenditure on Education 


CoLLEOlATE EdDCA- 
TIOX 

School Edccatiox 
Gexeral 

School Edccatiox 
Special 
Private 
Ixsrrrrtrrn'Ns 


[Art- Colleges 
[ Profrw-ional College* 
[ Secondary School* 

I Primary School* 
[’Training School* 

, All Other* 
f Advanced 
_ Elementary 

Total 


Expenditure on Education 


COLLEGIATE EdUCA- 

tiox 

School Edccatiox 
General 

School Edccatiox 
. Spec lal 
Private 

IxsTmmox* 


f Art* College* 

1 I*rofes*ional College* 
[ Seconilary School* 
Primary Schools 
[Training .School* 

! All Others 
f Advance-1 
(_ Elementary 
Total 


Expenditure on Education 


8 

I 

271 

1,7*8 

0 

8 

600 

6,151 

7MT 


325 


1,025 
1# 77 


Ml 

158 

48,812 

83,381 

321 

1,050 

7,677 

84,210 

226.270 


1.898 

10.414 


12,617 

24 S 29 




K*. 28,07,953 


1898-1899. 


0 

1 

283 

1,787 

6 

7 

685 

5,275 

7,953 


.. 870 

.. 189 

28 51.328 

322 85.811 

278 

.. 1,100 
7.957 
1,023 87.188 

1 . 37 J 234,5?/ 
R*. 28.81.125 


2,018 

10,774 


14,082 

26,904 


9 .. 1,003 

1 .. 211 

290 29 52,032 2,161 

2,44'i 333 108,42# 10,980 

6 342 

8 ,, 1,36# 

401 .. 6,745 

4,109 018 62,000 12.235 

7#C2 WHO 233.3SS 25.370 

R*. 27,70,430 


1890-190O. 


10 

1 

330 

2,330 

8 

10 

440 

4,111 

7.276 


33 

321 

:i 

513 


1,250 

200 

61,697 

102,458 

I.tTI 

6.687 

64.335 


872 23S.667 
R*. 32.20,688 
Pan- hues. 


8 

2,550 

11,070 

173 

8,029 

22.430 


II 

1 

348 

2,339 

ti 

13 

418 

3,905 

7.041 


1,272 

175 

35 84.541 

308 104,349 
.. 344 

3 1.040 

0,192 
480 00.811 

8'26 239,624 
R*. 33,23,282 


1900-1901. 


•• 

13 

2,603 

11.271 

ISO 

8,55? 

22.595 


I 


15 

3 

338 

2,514 

5 

17 

306 

3,082 

6,880 


I 

30 

304 

I 

8 

635 


1,378 

005 

04.785 

112.410 

363 

2,179 

4.950 

59.086 


1,046 245,750 
Ra. 43,37,615 

loio.ioii. 


24 
3,003 
13,814 
40 
438 
124 
11,764 

29,207 


10 

3 

288 

2,930 

5 

17 

220 

2,845 

6,324 


1905-101*). 

» 1,39# 

1 524 

30 59,500 

459 127.057 
I 422 
12 2,179 

.. 3,907 

565 47,033 

1.074 242.624 
Rs. 49.05.570 


13 .. 1.251 

I .. 107 

372 34 65,392 

2.307 315 105,352 

0 .. 322 

13 2 2,013 

378 .. 0.541 

3.505 473 54,450 

6,655 924 235,4*4 

R*. 33,02.040 
1900-1907, 


It 

2,67a 

12,008 

i&t 

8,76*2 

23.670 


31 

2,956 

10.770 

51 

507 

36, 

11,707 

32.123 


10 .. 1.598 

3 2 629 

200 39 04.359 

3,15 1 542 141,345 

5 1 401 

18 13 73 

248 3 4.006 

2,772 088 48,005 

6.497 1,288 262#51 

R*. 51,96.890 


II 

5 

307 

3,321 

6 
24 

106 

2,053 

5.893 


SO 

599 

6 

12 


2,270 
867 
87,277 
184.081 
382 
2.755 
3,817 
710 38.380 

U« 299,635 
Ra. 80.57,058 
1910.1917. 


42 

5,10H| 

26,174 

55 

747 

97 

15.022 

47.39*5 


0 

312 

3,417 

7 

24 

170 

1,807 

6,820 


1911-1912. 

3,059 
2 800 

52 93.320 

637 179.410 
0 452 

19 2.785 


:;n 

0.092 

29,209 

48 

1,230 


9 

0 

317 

3,089 

20 

25 


I 


8 

5 


10 

1 

45114 


6 

1 

1.115 

39 

422 

75 

111,541 

10.9701 

4.918 

035 

244,796 

43.065 

16 

13 

912 

22 4 

40 

5 

3,564 

591 

175 

. . 

3,313 

67 

1.868 

872 

37,581 

14.734 

7.155 

1#02 

407,030 

69.702 


R*. 1.08.63.320 
1922-1923. 


Colleglate EurcA- 

TIOX 

Sihoul Edccatiox 
Gexebal 

School Edccatiox 
Special 
Private 
Ixrrmrrioxs 


f Art* College* 
Prafesajonat College* 
Secondary Schools 
( Primary Schools 

! Training School* 

All Others 
Advaneesi 
Elementary- 

Total 


) 


2 4,850 

2 1.442 

90 247,013 
1,04# 350,434 
12 2.110 
5 21.305 


Expenditure on Edneation 


10 
7 

1,095 
5,738 
23 
003 

2.573 1,523 87,031 

10.115 2.680 684.857 

It*. 2210.38,290 
1928-1929. ~ 


1923-1924. 


71 

35 

17 

2 

5,527 

96 

7 

2 

1.641 

30 

13,522 

1,306 

02 

284,096 

14,027 

50,974 

5,679 

1.016 

351,446 

50,420 

418 

25 

13 

2.213 

438 

525 

1.554 

8 

44.720 

516 

26,576 

2.712 

1.816 

56,504 

29.596 

92,121 

11,300 

2.919 

740,747 

95,159 

1 


Ra. 2.15,53,875 



1924-1925 


192930. 


Collegiate Edcca 
tiox 

School Edccatiox 
General 

School Edccatiox 
Special 

Private 

lxHTrnmoxa 


Arts Colleges 
Profewqonal (allege* 
Secondary Schools 
Primary Schools 
Training Schools 
All Other* 

Advanced 
Elementary- 

Total 

Expenditure on Education 


32 

2 10.091 

128 

8 

• 1 1.908 

39 

3,363 

132 573,078 

25.081 

5.520 

1,409 363.490 

73,937 

42 

10 4.172 

628j 

2.240 

46 59.691 

1.019 

2.770 

2.512 56,380 

49,306 

13# 81 

4,118 1,069,113 

151,338 

R«. 

3,07.81,835 



33 

8 

3.654 

5,584 

43 

2447 

3,309 

14,878 


2 11.806 
1 1,071 

151 622.074 
1.528 374.733 
1# 4.251 

37 58.001 

2.853 


‘£j 

31.908 

81,907 

761 

1,489 

54,076 


70,068 

4.590 1.142 #61 170 #90 
Rs. 3,14.73.203. 


32 

8 

3.778 

5.700 

35 

2,044 

3.528 


39 
3,056 
20,201 
2.521 
674 
I OS 
13,073 
37,283 


1912-1013. 

2,770 

840 

58 03.NN5 

700 197,230 
072 
1.617 


3 
35 
7.1!*) 
32,118 
84 
408 


.. 4.486 

59 

186 

1 3.877 

!*) 

875 43.220 

17,175 

2,381 

908 50.198 

18.174 

1.591 327,204 

53#09 

0.030 

1,088 372.389 

58.102 

R*. 68.04.909 



R*. 81.20,780 


1917-1918. 

1918-1919. 

1 4.593 

28 

12 

1 4.540 

30 

1 1.332 

38 

6 

1 1,461 

29 

SO 112,050 

11,286 

462 

89 116.460 

13,745 

954 242.335 

43.251 

5.172 

951 216.771 

42.019 

44 804 

29o 

18 

11 011 

295 

0 3,402 

632 

39 

6 3.851 

613 

l 2.740 

,l 5 

149 

2 2,444 

23 

700 33,743 

12.24 7 

1,380 

067 31,502 

11.003 

/.S/7 40O#99 

67.840 

7 #38 

1.727 107,943 

69,257 

Ra. 1,14.72,852 


Ra. 1,24.02.184! 



21 2 ‘ 6,721 

7 1 1,714 

1.058 I0o 337.799 

5,562 I ,t>30 353,258 

25 12 2.184 

2,402 0 65,»4| 

2.001 1,715 50,128 

12336 2.S75 *823,745 

R*. 2,34.05.206 
r 1930-31. 


110 

27 

15.416 

51.152 

379 

.508 

28,254 

95 #01 


2 12.052 

1 1.808 
103 6-57.946 
1.038 399.04# 
19 3,422 

30 55.232 

3,170 


205 

2J4 

30,631 

90,187 

840 

1,325 


70,242 

15.125 6 X 129 1 . 199,808 186 X 111 

Ra 3,28,40,628. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Showing the number of Schools and Scholars by Tahsil and District according to the 
returns as suoolied bv the Director. Public Instruction PnniaK fnr tainn 


District ob Tabsil 


Hksar 

Dinar 

Hann 

Bhiwani 

l-'at< babad 

Sina 

Rohtak 

Rohtak 

•lhajjar 

Gobana 

Snarpat 

Gcboaox 

Gurgaon 

Fcrmtpur-Jhirka 

Xuh 

Palwal 

Hi-wari 

Halabgarh 

Karval 

Kamal 

Fanipat 

Knitlial 

Thanr*ar 

Amiiai.a 

Amliala 

Kbarar 

Jagadhri 

Xaraingarh 

Rupar 

8au 
Simla 
Kot Khai 

Kanura 

Kangra 

Drhra 

Xurpur 

Hamirpur 

Falampur 

Kulu 

HosmAjmm 

Hoabiarpor 

Dasuya 

Garhihankar 

Una 

JULMTODCB 

•lullundur 

Xawanubahr 

I’hillaur 

Xakodar 

Ludhiana 

Ludhiana 

Jagraon 

Sumnila 

FcRouroKK 

Fcroxrpore 

Zira 

Moga 

Muktaar 

Faxilka 

Luiokk 

Labors 

Chunian 

Kaaur 

Amjiitsak 
Amritaar 
Tarn Taran 
Ajnala 

Gb'BliASPCB 

Uiudaapor 

Bata'a 

I'atbankot 

Shak argarh 


District on Tahsil. 


Schools. 

1 | 

!*e 

2 3 

Sciiolabs. 

.• i 

i i 

53 £ 

4 5 

i 

111 

m 

5 ° “i 
< 

6 

465 

42 

25,565 

1,605 

54 

111 

14 

6.377 

603 

50 

90 

7 

5.484 

278 

59 

79 

11 

4.932 

410 

59 

77 

0 

3.081 

146 

39 

108 

4 

5.691 

168 

52 

415 

56 

38,834 

1,821 

82 

114 

15 

10,566 

732 

88 

144 

17 

13.300 

161 

83 

70 

8 

5,359 

3<>6 

73 

87 

15 

7.409 

3*2 

70 

357 

22 

25,641 

1.052 

70 

38 

5 

4.827 

275 

81 

65 

* 

4.151 

71 

63 

51 

•t 

3,8a-. 

78 

75 

58 

6 

3,935 

348 

67 

HO 

4 

5,787 

170 

71 

45 

3 

3,040 

110 

IM 

528 

40 

27,634 

1,478 

5. 

172 

14 

9.139 

»122 

52 

IIS 

10 

5.842 

272 

48 

145 

9 

7,124 

303 

19 

93 

7 

5,529 

221 

58 

390 

46 

38,014 

2,810 

94 

75 

18 

9.250 

1,152 

112 

114 

12 

10,231 

689 

87 

57 

4 

5,195 

252 

89 

55 

3 

5,167 

202 

93 

89 

0 

8,165 

515 

89 

69 

11 

4,155 

601 

59 

39 

11 

2,833 

001 

69 

30 

•• 

1.322 

• • 

44 

503 

50 

41,816 

2.415 

80 

83 

II 

5,999 

483 

00 

88 

9 

7.377 

413 

81 

51 

8 

5.231 

520 

VS 

101 

3 

9,502 

228 

01 

107 

13 

7,683 

522 

68 

73 

6 

0,021 

210 

70 

444 

76 

54,289 

4,529 

113 

125 

28 

17,685' 

2,292 

131 

88 

14 

12,073 

895 

127 

114 

18 

13.977 

763 

112 

117 

16 

10,551 

579 

84 

430 

69 

49,576 

5.247 

110 

132 

36 

19.317 

3,032 

133 

88 

8 

9.115 

577 

101 

80 

10 

9.274 

710 

101 

121. 

15 

11,840 

922 

94 

370 

65 

33,305 

5,377 

89 

135 

30 

14.327 

2,960 

105 

129 

26 

10.722 

1,824 

81 

100 

0 

8.250 

597 

77 

410 

84 

37,206 

6 251 

88 

81 

20 

7,853 

2.149 

99 

61 

13 

5.730 

645 

100 

92 

25 

8.850 

2,017 

93 

92 

13 

7.130 

713 

75 

iM 

13 

7,637 

097 

78 

412 

88 

55,824 

11.652 

135 

216 

•vl 

38.547 

10.533 

175 

100 

10 

7,715 

350 

73 

00 

14 

0/832 

763 

94 

514 

118 

58,567 

10,833 

110 

262 

80 

34,092 

8.811 

127 

152 

27 

14,211 

1,398 

87 

100 

11 

9.664 

624 

93 

424 

67 

44,524 

4,145 

99 

its 

21 

12,001 

WOO 

98 

140 

19 

15.969 

1,752 

111 

01 

11 

5,249 

581 

81 

108 

16 

11,246 

522 

os r 


Si u.kot 

Sialkot 

Paarur 

Xarowal 

Da»ka 

GirJBANWALA 


HnlUahnd 

Shrtkhcpuba 
Hlirikbupura 
Xanknna Sahib 
Shahilara 

Ol'JKAT 

Gojral 
Khar inn 
t’halia 

Shah pen 

Shahrmr 

Kliushab 

Hhalwal 

Sargudha 

Jkki.um 

Jhrlum 

Find Daitan Khan 
Chakwal 

RAWALPINDI 

Rawalpindi 
Gujar Khan 
Mnrree 
Kahuta 

Aram 

Attook 

Findighcl. 

Talagang 

Fatrbjang 

Miaxwau 
Mianwali 
Bbakkar 
In Kind 

MoNTijostntv 

Montgomery 

Okara 

Dipalpur 

l’akpattan 

I.VAt-crtm 
Lyallpur 
Samutnlri 
Toha Trk Singh 
I n ran u a la 

•In a so 
.Ihang 
Cbinlot 
Shurkot 

Miltas 

Multan 

Shujabad 

Lodhran 

Mail.! 

Kbatn-wal 

Knbirwala 

MbZAFItABOABII 

MurafTargarh 

Alipur 

Kot Ada 

Lciah 

Df.ra Giiaii Khan 
Dora Chari Khan 
Sanghar 
Rajanpur 


Schools. Scholaes. 


i 

a 

o 

3S4 

86 

93 

94 
112 

336 

136 
112 

88 

366 

137 
132 

97 


103 
111 

I OS 

451 

77 

126 

106 

142 

309 

too 

89 

120 

339 

113 

88 

05 

73 

377 

94 

140 

69 

74 

297 

125 

127 
45 

449 

160 

104 

89 

96 

583 

174 

128 
154 
127 

365 

165 

no 

90 

448 

116 

71 

59 

37 

77 
88 

375 

125 

80 

69 

101 

431 

159 

108 

78 
86 


i 



a 

£ 


3 1 5 - 

104 47,291 7,938 113 

32 13,313 3,966 148 

21 10,009 1,243 107 

21 11,097 1,303 108 

30 11,972 1,436 94 

71 35,957 5,713 102 

36 13,815 3,440 100 

23 13.213 1.461 108 

12 8,929 812 97 

39 31,126 2^28 83 

24 12,855 1.613 00 

7 10.617 572 81 

8 7,624 343 70 

54 36.649 3,799 107 

23 14,249 1,953 129 

15 12,737 1,038 106 

10 9.663 778 86 

73 40492 5,193 87 

13 6,028 917 87 

21 10,912 1,174 82 

17 10,031 1.14 9 91 

22 12.521 1.953 88 

62 34479 3,857 105 

17 12.381 1,278 117 

20 9.628 796 96 

25 12.967 1,783 102 

73 42,144 6,405 118 

37 16,991 4,370 142 

15 12,080 1,195 125 

8 5.305 343 77 

10 7,762 4 91 99 

115 27,038 5,031 65 

25 7.239 1,598 74 

40 7,958 1,602 53 

17 5.847 561 76 

33 5,902 1,270 68 

35 28422 1.966 91 

20 12,720 1,102 95 

11 11,006 622 84 

4 4,687 242 99 

39 47498 2,540 103 

14 18.206 |,II4 HI 

11 10,096 557 100 

7 10,271 382 ll| 

7 8.125 487 84 

75 61,IM 5,630 101 

16 19,449 2,899 106 

10 11,842 559 90 

17 17447 1,580 1 lo 

12 12,5181 592 95 

70 35,039 4.805 92 

39 16.246 2,791 93 

10 10.456 952 95 

21 8.337 1,062 85 

50 48400 4.235 103 

20 15.398 2496 131 

6 6,566 380 90 

0 5,095 284 83 

■1 3.072 123 97 

10 8.311 765 104 

6 7.858 287 87 

59 28488 2,762 68 

11 8453 629 65 

14 6420 772 74 

17 5,015 600 66 

17 7.070 801 67 

51 28,610 3430 62 

10 10451 1,352 70 

26 6415 1418 68 

7 4454 285 63 

8 5487 476 61 


































ONE. SOU^PE INCH OF RECTANGLE-ONE MILHON *, 

PERSONAS 

FOR.FIGURES SEE APPENDIX 1 ^ 


REFERENCES 
\ PUNUABl. 


2 HINDUSTANI 


3 f LAHNDA . 

{WESTERN PuvuikBl} 


e rajnsthani 


7 WESTERN PAHARI 


6 KAN AURt 


PROVINCIAL CENSUS/£.J./?>£.. 
superintendent \ 

PUNJAB. ^ 


DIVISION BOUNDARN 
district BOUNDARY 


KTT- fV V 


Mllggl 


1 

kapurthala 

6 

SIMLA 

2 

BILASFTJR 

7 

JUBBAL 

3 

NALAGARH 

8 

KEONTHAL 

4. 

BAGHAL 

9 

KALS1A 

5 

BAGHAT * 

IO 

AMBALA 


kumharsajn 

li 

PATAUDI 


bhajji 5 

12 

DU JAN A 


mahlog Si 

13 

NABHA 

* 

BAL.SAN 

14 

PATIALA 

T» 

dhami 

15 

JIND 


KUTHAR x 

|6 

LOHARU 


KUNIHAR 

17 

HISSAR 


mangal j 

18 

MALERKOTLA 

’i 

BlJA 

19 

LUDHIANA 

* 

darkoti 

2o 

FEROZEPORE 

n 

THAROCH o 

21 

FAR1DKOT 

* 

SANGR1 | 

22 

BAH/^NALPUR 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































CHAPTER X. 

LANGUAGE. 


186. General. 187. Schema »»f Clasxiti cation of language*. 188. The Linguistic families. 189. 
Inilo-Kuro|XN»n languages. 190. Tibcto-Chiiu-sc languages. 191. Linguistic iiivi-ion. 192. PnnjabL 193. 
Lahnda or Western Punjabi. 194. Hindustani. 195. Western l*»hari. 196. Rajasthani. 197. Paahto 
198. BalochJ. 199. English. 200. Tibeto Chinese language*. 201. Kashmiri. 202. Sindhi. 203. Xenali 
204. Minor language*. Odlri. 206. Persian. 206. Bhili. 207. Bengali. 208. Gujarati. 209. Marhatti 
210. Tamil and Telugu. 211. Arabic. 212, Central Pahari. 213. Other minor languages. 214. Bi 
lingual ism. 216. Literary activity in different languages. 

Imperial Table XV give* the absolute figure*. Part A. containing the mother-tongue of persons living in 
the Province and Part If showing tho number of persons uho habitually use some other language as subsidiary 
to their mother-tongue. 


Subsidiary Table I givea the distribution of tho population by mother-tongue for tho whole Province accord- 
ingto the censuses of 1931 and 1921, languages being arranged according to the main heada in Sir George 
Grierson's Scheme. An additional column, showing for each language the number of speakers nrr mille of the 
population according to the 1931 Census, is inserted in this table. 


Subsidiary Table II (a) gives the total number of speakers of each of the eight important languages, 
returned in tile Province as mother-tongue*, and the number of persons using each of these languages purely as 
their mother-tongue per 10,000 of tho population for each natural division, district and state. 

Subsidiary Table II (b) gives the number per 10,000 of the speakers of each mother-tongue, who speak* 
some other language in addition to it for each natural division, district and state. • 

Subsidiary Table III shows the number of books published annually in each language from 1922 to 1931. 


Reference to 
Statistics. 


180. The instructions to enumerators with respect to the return of langu- General* 
age were as follows 

“ Column 14 (I/uujuage ). — Enter each person's mother-tongue. In the 
ease of infants and deaf-mutes the language of the mother should be entered. 


“Column 15 (Subsidiary In nrfuage ). — Enter the language or language 
habitually spoken by each person in addition to his mother-tongue in daily 
intercourse.'’ 


No column was provided for subsidiary languages ut last census. The 
instructions about the entry of mother-tongue are the same as those issued in 
1921 except that they were supplemented by a direction that Urdu and Hindi 
should be recorded as Hindustani. It is quite impossible to draw a definite 
line between Urdu and Hindi as spoken. In fact the discrimination between 
the two had been given up in other provinces at provious censuses because it 
was held that the distinction could not be drawn, depending as it did on a 
choioe of vocabulary rather than any clearly defined linguistic test. 

At this census the return of language was one of those things, in which 
many people, particularly in towns, took a keen interest. Below are reproduced * 
the contents of a handbill distributed far and wide on the eve of the preliminary 
enumeration. 


REMEMBER ! 

Census Operations have hegun. 


Question ! 

Yon Should Answer. 

Religion 

.. Vedic Dhurm. 

Sect 

.. Arya Samajist. 

Caste 

Nil. 

Race 

.. Aryan. 

Language 

... Arya Bhasha (Hindi). 

• 

The Census Committee, Arya 


Samaj, Wachhowali, Lahore. 

No doubt this sort of propaganda had a certain amount of effect, particularly 
on the figures of urban areas. The District Officers of several districts 
have mentioned in their reports on the census enumeration that numerous 
persons in some admittedly Punjabi-speaking urban areas, both Hindus and 
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Muslims, insisted upon returning Hindi or Urdu as their mother-tongue. 
Efforts were made by the enumerating agency to explain to them that under the 
instructions Urdu and Hindi would be recorded in the census schedule as 
Hindustani and therefore it was no use returning either as mother-tongue in place 
of Punjabi. In a town in the Gujranwala District I myself had to remonstrate 
with certain persons, who were in possession of the above-quoted handbill and 
wanted to return Hindi in place of Punjabi as their mother-tongue. In Lyallpur 
Town a Muslim barrister interviewed me while the preliminary enumeration 
was in progress and enquired whether he could return Urdu as his mother- 
tongue, l>ecause the language as spoken by him contained many Arabic and 
Persian words, and was therefore more akin to Urdu than Punjabi. I pointed 
out that Punjabi did not cease to be Punjabi even if it became polished in the 
manner described. I wonder whether my advice found favour with him at the 
time of actual enumeration. There is no doubt in my mind that many per¬ 
sons returned Urdu or Hindi as their mother-tongue in place of Punjabi, and 
thus the figures of Hindustani have been unduly swollen at the expense of 
Punjabi. 

The difficulties in the way of a correct return of languages have been 
referred to in all the previous census reports. The stumbling block is the 
uncertainty, on the part of the speakers themselves, as to the name of the 
language or dialect spoken. 1 cannot do better than quote the remarks of Sir 
Edward Maclagan in his Report on the 1891 Census, which still hold good. 

*' The chief difficulty lie* in the matter nf name-. The order* to enumerators were that the mother.tongue 
of each person should be entered under the name applied to it by that person, and supervising officers were 
tiircely cautioned against substituting name* of their own. But the peasant as little know* that be ia talking 
Punjabi or Hindi a* M. -fountain knew be was talking prose ; and it would be very difficult to get any definite 
answer from him without a certain degree of prompting. Tho question i* whether nuch prompting should be 
officially recognised, or whi ther the official notification of the name under which the language of the district 
is to lie returned is not a greater evil than that which it I* intended to cure. That such official notifications 
are given out by local officer* in spite of all instruction* ia obvious. fn Kama! for instance, Hindi and Urdu 
were under orders entered a* Hindustani ; in Kajsnpur the common dialect of the people was under order* entered 
a* .latki ; and the large prevalence of entries of Marwari in Xamaul, Hindi in l*ol>aru and Punjabi and Hindi 
in Hahawalpur. which will be noticed later, show clearly enough that the enumerators acre working under some 
general order* on the subject. Mr. Younghuabond, Deputy Commissioner, l)cra Ghazi Khan, writes stronglv 
in favour nf some system by which, when different words are applied to the same language, one should by 
authority bo selected and the people asked ** la your mother-tongue such and such a language, and if not, what 
is it ? ” I think myself that in following such a prescription we should be ill of the medicine as we were before 
of the disease, hut am not myself prepared to recommend any way nut of the difficulty other than that of omitting 
the tnnguage returns altogether a# being untrustworthy and unnecessary.” 

In this connection the following remarks of Mr. Rose in the 1901 Census 
Report will also be of muoh interest. 

“ It was, however, clearly the iiest and safest course to record in the actual Census, the dialects a* returned 
by the people themselves, leaving their final classification to a linguistic expert. But there are two great obstacles 
to a complete record on this simple basis. In the first place a man will seldom admit that his language is jangli. 
or if he is at all educated, Punjabi, just as few people in England will plead guilty to a provincial accent. It is 
always the people a little further on, a little deeper in the hill*.—whose speech is jangli or pahari- of the desert 
nr of the mountains. In the next place every official is more or less of a linguistic expert himself and quite ready 
to inform you how each dialect should bo classified, with the result that all detail, aa it were, disappear*, and 
many minor but distinct dialects are not fnlly returned.” 

I am disposed to agree with Sir Edward Maclagan that the return of 
language should he omitted altogether and more attention paid instead to the 
entries of age, literacy or occupation. The figures of the language table are so 
much affected by the difficulties of classification that the results are in some 
places very difficult to explain. We shall, however, endeavour to elucidate 
them as far as possible. 


, 187. The scheme of classification of languages is almost the same as that 

■Scheme ©! # ° ° 

classification adopted at the last three censuses, being based on the “ Linguistic Survey of 
India ” by Sir George Grierson. The revised classification as far as applicable 
to this Province is reproduced in Subsidiary Table I at the end of this Chapter 
together with the figures of the present and the last census. The only important 
change that has now been made in this classification is the substitution of 
Hindustani for Urdu and Hindi. 


LINGUISTIC FAMILIKS. 
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188. All the languages of the Punjab belong almost entirely to the Aryan 
branch of the Indo-European family. There are 28,392,000 persons who return 
these languages as their mother-tongue,or inothor words these are spoken by 996 
out of every 1,000 people of this Province. If to this were added the speakers 
of European sub-families the number of speakers of Indo-European languages 

would rise to 997 per mille of the population. Of the remaining 3 per mille of the 
population, 2 per mille speak the languages of Tibcto-Chinese family and the 
remainder all the other languages, such as Odki (unclassed Gypsy family), Arabic 
(Semitic family), and Tamil and Telugu (Dravidian family). 

189. The chief languages of this family belong to the Aryan sub-family and 
fall almost entirely in the category of the I ado-Ary an branch. These are the 
mother-tongues of 990 per mille of the population, while the languages coming 
under the Eastern group of the Eranian branch, viz., Bilochi and Pashto, are 
spoken by 2 and 3 per mille, respectively. The Dardic branch, to which belongs 
Kashmiri, is the mot her-tongue of the remaining 1 per mille. Taking up tho 
sub-branches of the Indo-Aryan branch we find that Lahnda belonging to tho 
Western group of the outer sub-branch is spoken by 259 per mille of the people, 
while of the languages falling under the Central group of the inner sub-branch, 
Hindustani is spoken by 140, Rajasthani Dy 22 and Punjabi by 509 per mille, 
the Western Pahari of the Pahari groups of this (inner) sub-branch being spoken 
by 59 per mille. The only language, spoken by about 5,000 persons and falling 
under unclassed gypsy languages of India, is Odki. 

190. The only other languages spoken by any considerable number of people 
are those belonging to the Himalayan sub-branch of Burman-Tibeto sub¬ 
family of the Tibeto-Chinese family. Such languages are Tibetan spoken by 
about 5,000 persons and unspecified Bhotia spoken by about 4,000 persons. 
These two languages belong to the Tibetan group of this sub-branch, while 
Lahuli and Kanauri belonging to its pronominalized Himalayan group are spoken 
by 27,000 and 26,000 persons, respectively. The total number of speakers of the 
Tibeto-Chinese languages, as already noticed, forms only 2 per mille of the 
total population. The proportion of speakers of languages other than Indo- 
European and Tibeto-Chinese is thus only 1 per mille. 

We can now take up the individual distribution of the most important 
languages. The Linguistic Map in the beginning of this Chapter shows by means 
of rectangles the number of persons speaking the different languages in each dis¬ 
trict and state of the Province, and gives a fair idea of the linguistic distribution. 
Languages spoken by less than 5 per cent, of the population in each area have 
been omitted. The Map also shows bilingualism by means of double hatching, 
or in other words by the hatching representing a subsidiary language being placed 
over the hatching representing the mother-tongue. 

191. The chief languages of the Province are Hindustani, Rajasthani, Punjabi, 
Lahnda, Western Pahari, Balochi and Pashto. Of these, Hindustani is spoken 
in the south-east of the Province, and on its southern border passing through 
Gurgaon, Hissar and Ferozepore it comes into contact with Rajasthani. Punjabi 
is spoken in most of the Sub-Himalayan and central districts, Lahnda (Western 
Punjabi) in the bulk of the North-West Dry Area, and Western Pahari in the 
Himalayan Natural Division. Balochi is in vogue in the western parts of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, while speakers of Pashto are found in the trans-Indus portion of 
Mianwali and some riparian villages of Attock. 

There are no sharp divisions separating one linguistic area from another, 
but where physical features of the country undergo an abrupt change the border 
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becomes well marked. For instance, the Lahnda-speaking tract is separated 
from the Pashto and Balochi tracts by the barrier provided in the case of tho 
former by the Indus and in the case of the latter by tho hills of the Suleman range. 
Similarly we find that the Punjabi-speaking tract is separated from the Western 
Pahari tract by the lower ranges of the Himalayas. In the south-east the 
Ghaggar may be regarded as the dividing line between the Punjabi and the 
Hindustani shaking tracts. The border lines between Punjabi proper and 
Lahnda and between Hindustani and Rajasthani are comparatively loss distinct. 

192. Punjabi is spoken by 14,515,090 persons or as already remarked by 
509 per mill? of the population. The intercensal increase in the number of 
Punjabi-spoakers in most districts is about equal to the increase in the total 


Variation in Punjabi ami Pahari, 1921 — 1931. 


Locality. 

Actual decreaae Actual increasr 
i in Punjabi- in Pahari- 

appakors. apoakera. 

Kongra 

. 380,250 

387,777 

Bib’tp'r 

sa.HM 

89.842 

(’h'lmb'i 

27,272 

29,318 

Simla Hill State* 

19.S92 

42.280 


population, but in Kangra and the 
States shown in the margin there is a 
large decrease accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in the number 
of Pahari-speaking people. The 
obvious explanation is that at this 
census in many cases Pahari has been correctly returned as the language 
instead of Punjabi. Besides this, at other places on the border line the figures 
of Punjabi have been affected on this occasion by interchange with Lahnda as 
explained below. 

193. The figures of Lahnda in Imperial Table XV are not in accordance 
with actual returns, but are based on an estimate carefully made. According 
to t?ir George Grierson the dividing line betwean Lahnda and Punjabi passes 
through the districts of Gujrat, Gujranwala, Sheikhupura and Montgomery. 
All the persons born and enumerated in the tracts, which according to Sir George 
Grierson's survey are Lahnda-speaking, have been treated as speakers of 
Lahnda even if their mother-tongue, as happened in most cases, was recorded 
as Punjabi. Our justification for this step is that the return of Lahnda in the 

past censuses had little value as tho figures 
in the margin will indicate The actual figures 
differed greatly from the estimates of such 
great authorities on the subject as Dr. Jukes 
and Sir George Grierson due to the return of 
Punjabi as the mother-tongue of persons who 
admittedly spoke Lahnda. The actual 
returns of Lahnda are given below and 
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Estimate*. 
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« • 
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14 

a • 
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28 
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1911 

.. 4*3 

fit 

1921 
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• • 
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31 

74 


•JalcM. " Punjabi and English Dictionary, 
Preface, p. ir. 

tGrienoo. “ Linguistic Survey of India,' 
Vol. Vin, Part I. p. 244. 
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the difference between these und the corresponding figures in Imperial Table 
XV are to be added to the figures of Punjabi in order to get its actual figures. 
Lahnda according to our estimate is spoken by 7,378,252 persons, but accord¬ 
ing to actual returns by 3,087,048. The various dialects classified as Lahnda 
are Lahnda proper, Jatki of Multan,Muzaffargarh.Dera Ghazi Khan and .ihung, 
Awan-kari and Hindko of Attock and Miamvali. Potluncari and J/iflatni of 
Jheluiu. Thalochari of Mianwali and Shalipur, Kachhari and Chauhaori of 
dining, and B<ir-di-boli. 1/mdhokar and Jangli of Shalipur. Gujrat, Gujramvala, 
Sheikhupura, Montgomery and Lyallpur. This list is not at all exhaustive, and 
in many districts several local dialects bear different names. The figures of 
Lahnda and Punjabi can only be compared with the past when combined. 

194. The difficulties attending a correct classification of Hindustani 
have been considerable like those in the case of Lahnda as acknowledged in the 
past census reports. A further complication has been introduced by the 
repercussions of the Urdu-Hindi controversy. Hindustani is an all-embracing 
term, covering the language spoken in Delhi and Lucknow, the less polished 
speech of all the real town-dwellers to the south of Ambala and the rough 
dialects of the country-folk in the bulk of the Ambala Di vision. The language 
spoken in rural tracts is called Deswali (meaning peculiur to the country or 
of the country), as opposed to Bagri ; other names for it in \arious localities 
are Hindustani. Hindi or Urdu, or terms indicating the tribes speaking the 
dialect, such as Jatki, a term merely implying the language spoken by Juts. 
All these names or the dialects returned were at the time of sorting classified 
into the wide term, Hindustani, and the returns represent, at least in the 
area where the language is indigenous, all the persons actually speaking 
one or other of its numerous dialects. Hindustani so classified is spoken 
by 3,988,000 persons in the Province as against 3.501.000 speaking its 
equivalents, Urdu and Hindi, at the last census, an increase of 12 per 
cent. The number of Hindustani-speaking persons in the Ambala Division 
is 3,182,000 as against 2,864,000 in 1921, an increase of 11*1 percent. The 
increase in the rest of British Territory is 38,000 or 178 percent, which is 
mainly the outcome of the Urdu-Hindi controversy and only partlv due to 
immigration. In British Territory therearo 132,298 persons, who have returned 
their birth-place as tho United Provinces or Delhi and who arc evidently Hindu¬ 
stani-speaking. Compared to this the number of those returned as Hindustani- 
speakers is 249,030, and though we must make allowance for the children of 
immigrants from those Provinces, who though born in this Province have 
Hindustani as their mother-tongue, the large difference in the figures indicates 
that the Punjabi-speaking people of this Province, particularly in large urban 
areas, have returned Urdu or Hindi as their mother-tongue. It must, however, 
be remarked that many Punjabi families in large towns have discarded Punjabi 
in favour of Hindustani, and their children would naturally return the latter as 
their mother-tongue. 

195. Western Pahari is spoken by 1.691,000 people as compared with 
1,097,000 at last census. The main cause of the variation is, as alreadv 
remarked in paragraph 192 above, the return of Punjabi in place of Pahari in 
1921 by a large number of Pahari-speaking people, the other cause being, of 
course, the natural increase in the population. Tho Pahari spoken in the 
Province is known in linguistic phraseology as Western Pahari, the Eastern 
being spoken in Nepal and the Central in Kumaon and Garliwal hills. 

196. Rajasthani is spoken by 613,000 persons as against 703,000 in 1921. 
The main reason for the decrease is interchange of the figures with those of 
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Hindustani, as for instance in Loharu State this language was returned in- 
1921 by 20.232 persons, but by none now, while the figure for Hindustani has 
risen from 387 to 23,370. The variation in the returns of Gurgaon District 
though smaller in proportion is of even bigger magnitude. Rajasthani is now 
returned there as mother-tongue by 159,777 persons as compared to 266,209 
in 1921, which means a decrease of 106,432 or 40 per cent, while the number 
of Hindustani-speakers has increased by 164,331 or 39 6 per cent. The main 
dialects classified into this language are Bagri of the Ferozepore and Hissar 
border, and Mewati or the language of the Meos of Gurgaon, among the other 
dialects returned in small numbers being Jaipuri, Marwari, etc. The border 
lino between Rajasthani and Hindustani would thus seem to be rather vague. 

197. Pashto is spoken by 93.000 persons as compared with 59.000 at last cen¬ 
sus. The difference is mainly due to the fact that Povindahs, who migrate from 
the trans-frontier tracts into this Province during the winter, were still present 
inlarge numbers at the time of the census which was held in the end of February 
about three weeks earlier than in 1921. Another reason may be the return of 
Pashto as mother tongue by many residents of Attock and Mianwali who speak 
both Lahnda and Pashto. The speakers of Pashto number 27.483 in Mianwali 
and 22,634 in Attock, and 42,437 in the rest of the Province. The other dis¬ 
tricts, which have returned Pashto as mother-tongue in considerable numbers, 
are Multan 8,000, Shahpur and Montgomery 6,000 each, Lahore 5.000, and Dcra 
Ghazi Khan, Rawalpindi and Bahawalpur 2,000 each. Of the persons with Pashto 
as their mother-tongue 13,646 have returned Punjabi, 1,806 Hindustani and 
4,105 other vernaculars of the Province, as subsidiary languages. Those who 
have returned Pashto as their language subsidiary to Punjabi number only 156. 

198. Balochi has been returned as the mother-tongue of 61,000 persons as 
compared to 57,000 at the last census. The return for Dera Ghazi Khan is 57,367, 
the other places with any considerable number being Multan (1,868) and Bahawal¬ 
pur (1,176). The strength of the Biloch tribe in the Province is 624,695 or 
ten times the number of those having Balochi as their mother-tongue. This 
shows that the bulk of the Biloch tribe does not speak Balochi, and no doubt 
many persons have been returned as Biloches merely because they are camel- 
drivers. 

199. English has been returned as the mother-tongue of 26,204 persons as 

against 23,724, which is the total number of Europeans, Armenians and Anglo- 
Indians in the Province, with some of whom English is not the mother-tongue^ 
The difference is evidently due to a certin number of Indians, especially Chris¬ 
tians, who speak English from their cradle and have returned it as their 
mother-tongue. Of the persons having English as their mother-tongue 4,067 
speak Punjabi, 3,474 Hindustani and 410 some other vernaculars of the 
Province as a subsidiary language. , 

200. We have already referred to the figures of Kanauri, which is spoken 
only in Bashahr, and Lahuli and Tibetan, which are spoken in the Kulu sub¬ 
division of Kangra District. Tibetan is also returned as mother-tongue by a 
certain number of immigrants sprinkled here and there over the Province. 

201. Kashmiri is spoken by 22,000 people as compared with 4,679 in 1921. 
As against this, 79,691 persons have returned Jammu and Kashmir as their 
birth-place. The increase is mainly due to the fact that the annual winter 
visitors from Kashmir had not begun their homeward march at the time of 
the census, which was on the present occasion held comparatively earlier. 
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The number of persons returned os Kashmiris according to the Caste table 
is 202,920 or 9 times as many as those who return Kashmiri as mother-tongue, 
which gives an estimate of the number of persons hailing from Kashmir who- 
have settled permanently in the Province. Numerous persons with Kashmiri 
as mother-tongue have returned Punjabi as subsidiary language (8.209), and 
mast of these are the Kashmiris, who have been staying for some years past 
in large urban areas, particularly Amritsar. Hindustani has been returned by 
2,268 persons and other vernaculars of tho Province by 800 as subsidiary 
languages. Ksislimiri has been returned as a subsidiary language by 6,050 
persons, who returned Punjabi as their mother-tongue. 

202 . Sindhi is the mother-tongue of 12,000 persons as against 20,000 in 1921. 
Th« chief decrease is to be found in Bahawalpur State where their number has 
come down froml6,732 in 1921 to 9,328 in 1931. Of other places claiming Sindhi- 
speakers Lahore has 811 and Lyallpur 782, while small numbers are found in 
nearly all other districts and states. 

203. The language next in numerical strength is Nepali, which has about 
8,000 speakers. As compared to this there arc 7.0(K) persons with Nepal as 
their birth-place, and the rest were probably born in the hills of the United 
Provinces, or they may be the children of Nepalis born in this Province. The 
number of persons speaking Eastern Pahari in 1921 was 9,243. The decrease, 
however, may be due to the return of Pahari as mother-tongue by some Gurkhas, 
who could not make the enumerator comprehend the difference l>etween the two 
languages, or to a decrease in tho number of Gurkha units stationer! in the 
Province at the time of the census. 

204. Odki has been returned as mother-tongue by about 5,000 persons as 
against 3,000 at last census. Compared to this, there are 32.719 persons returned 
as Ods. a foot which tends to show that all Oils are not keen on the return of this 
language, as many of them are now regarded ns permanent residents of this 
Province and their children have Punjabi as their mother-tongue. As a matter 
of fact most of the vagrant tribes have their own peculiar languages besides being 
conversant with the language of the areas frequented by them. 

205. Persian has been returned as the mother-tongue of 4,000 persons as 
against 2,000 in 1921. The main figures relate to Lahore(l, 215), Amritsar (1,168) 
and Ludhiana (735). Of the persons with Persian as their mother-tongue 1,486 
have returned Punjabi, 049 Hindustani and 77 other vernaculars of the Province as 
their subsidiary language, and most of these are no doubt more or less permanent 
settlers in the Province. Persian is spoken as a subsidiary language by 975 per¬ 
sons who have returned Punjabi as mother-tongue. Most of these are evidently 
Afghan refugees, who have settled down jiermanently in the Punjab, particu¬ 
larly in Ludhiana and Lahore. Those who have returned Afghanistan as their 
birth-place number about 15.000, but with most of these Pashto is the mother- 
tongue. The number of persons with Persia as their country’ of birth is only 900. 

206. The main language among those classed as Bhili is Bawari, returned 
by 2,942 persons, mainly in Faridkot State. The number of Bawarias in the Pro¬ 
vince is 32,527, and it is evident that most of the Bawarias arc now permanent 
settlers in the Punjab and speak Punjabi or Hindustani. This language was 
returned by only five persons at the last census. Of course, numerous members 
of the Bawaria tribe have a mysterious dialect of their own, used when talking to 
each other. 
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207. Bengali has been returned as the mother-tongue of 2,667 persons as 
against 2,181 in 1921. Bengali-speakers are found in all districts except 
Muzaffargarh. The largest figures relate to Lahore (902), Simla (343), Amritsar 
(208), Rawalpindi (193), Sialkot (177), and Ambala (141). There are 235 
persons who speak Bengali as a language subsidiary to Hindustani or Punjabi, 
while 4,600 persons have returned Bengal as their birth-place and they 
evidently include some Punjabis. 

208. Gujarati is mostly returned as the mother-tongue of Parsis or im¬ 
migrants from Gujarat, Baroda, etc. It is spoken by 2,521 persons as compared 
with 1,895 in 1921. These are scattered all over tho Province, the chief returns 
relating to the districts having cantonments. In addition, there are 91 persons 
who speak Gujarati as a language subsidiary to Hindustani or Punjabi. 

209. Marhatti has been returned as the mother-tongue of 973 persons as 
against 1,375 in 1921 ; it is the subsidiary language of only 9. Tho decrease 
may be due to the larger return of Gujarati, with which this language is 
liable to be confused by a Punjab enumerator, or it may be due to the move¬ 
ments of tho troops. The largest return of 541 is found in Lahore, there being 
a mere sprinkling in other districts. 

210. Tamil, one of the chief vernaculars of Madras, is the mother-tongue 
of 852 persons in this Province, mainly returned from Lahore, Amritsar and 
Rawalpindi. Telugu, the most widely spoken of all Madras languages, has 
been returned as the mother-tongue of only 124 persons in this Province. 

211. Arabic is the mother-tongue of 675 persons (426 males and 249 fe¬ 
males). The number of those with Arabia, Iraq, Egypt and Syria as their countries 
of birth is 460. The majority of the returns are thus genuine, but a number 
of local Muslims conversant with Arabic seem to have returned it as mother- 
tongue instead of a subsidiary language. The chief figures of Arabic relate to 
Lahore (456) and Gurdaspur (53), in which Qadian (the holy place of Ahmadis) is 
situated. Of the persons with Arabic as their mother-tongue 343 speak 
Punjabi and 286 Hindustani as subsidiary languages. Some of these might have 
reversed the returns, while others with Arabic genuinely as their mother-tongue 
have picked up the vernaculars of the Province. Arabio has been returned as 
a subsidiary language by 300 persons, whose mother-tongue is Punjabi or 
Hindustani, which would corroborate that some Punjabis returned Arabic as 
their mother-tongue. 

212. Central Pahari has been returned as the mother-tongue of 454 
persons, found scattered in the Jullundur and Lahore Divisions, who are 
mainly soldiers or domestic servants. 

213. The speakers of Indian languages grouped as ‘others’ in the 
Imperial Table are Assameso 10, Burmeso 196, Goncli 1, Khasi 1, Malayalam (of 
Malabar) 23, Oriya (of Orissa) 128, and Sanskrit 21. 

Other Asiatic languages returned in small numbers are Chinese 160, 
found mostly in Lahore and Rawalpindi, Japanese 4, Javanese 7, Malayan 3, 
Siamese 1, Singhalese 1, Syriac 1 and Turkish 17. Persons recorded as * Other 
Asiatics ’ are much more numerous, but have probably returned English or 
somo other language as their mother-tongue. 

The figures of foreign languages found in small numbers are unspecified 
African (7) in Lahore and Jullundur, Irish (51) mostly in Rawalpindi, and 
Gaelic (Scotch) (95) in Rawalpindi and Ambala. In addition to these, Portu- 
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guese (51), French (82), German (30), and Italian (26) are found sprinkled here 
and there. Flemish is the mother-tongue of 42 persons, chiefly returned from 
Lyallpur, Sheikhupura, Sialkot and Gurdaspur, the persons concerned being 
mostly Christian missionaries. 

European languages grouped among ‘Other languages ’ are Danish (1). 

Dutch (1), Norwegian (4), Russian (6), Spanish (6), Swedish (2), and Welsh (3). 

214. As already remarked in the beginning of this Chapter, column 15 Biun*iuihm. 
of the general schedule was meant for the entry of the language (one or more), 
habitually spoken by the person enumerated in addition to his mother 
tongue. This information was intended to obtain an estimate of the amount 
of bilingualism. The absolute figures of bilinguists, or those who speak any 

two or more of the 
main vernaculars of 
the Province, name¬ 
ly, Pashto, Balochi, 

Lahnda, Punjabi, 

Paliari, Hindustani 
and Rajasthani, ap¬ 
pear in Part II of 
Imperial Table XV, 
a summary of which 
is quoted in the 



margin. In addition to the figures in this table there are some people, whose 
mother-tongue is a foreign language, such as Gujarati or English, and who speak 
some of the vernaculars of this Province in every-day life. On the other hand, 
many Punjabis with Punjabi or Hindustani as their mother-tongue speak English 
or some other foreign language as a matter of habit. Their figures have not been 
tabulated, as only those languages could be considered to combine as mother- 
tongue and subsidiary, which exist in the Province or its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. Such languages appear in the table above, but English, French and 
Bengali have their homes remote from this Province and they have not been 
taken into consideration for the purpose of bilingualism. It may be remarked 
that Punjabi and Lahnda also do not combine as mother-tongue and subsidiary 
language, as Lahnda is in reality another name of Punjabi spoken in the 
western Punjab and cannot be treated as a distinctly separate language. 

As already mentioned, the Linguistic map in the beginning of this 
Chapter shows bilingualism by the transposition of the hatching of each subsi¬ 
diary language on the hatching of the mother-tongue concerned. The area so 
double-hatched represents the amount of bilingualism. It is evident from the 
map that tho amount of bilingualism is very small. The only places where there 
is any bilingualism worth the name are Lahore, which has a largo number of 
immigrants, and Dora Ghazi Khan where Balochi is spoken as a language subsi¬ 
diary to Lahnda and vice versa. Hindustani is spoken as subsidiary to Punjabi 
in parts of Forozepore and Patiala. Tho use of Hindustani as subsi¬ 
diary to Punjabi or vice versa in areas like Lahore does not indicate anv real 
linguistic border but only the presence of immigrants from remote places. 
Another striking thing is the almost entire lack of bilingualism in districts or 
states, through which tho linguistic borders pass, except in tho solitary case of 
Dera Ghazi Khan referred to above. Thus Ambala and Hissar, through which 
passes the Punjabi-Hindustani border, show very few bilinguists, while the 
figures of Patiala though slightly larger probably contain a mistake. 
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The uumber of persons, who speak Hindustani as mother-tongue anti 
Punjabi as a subsidiary language, is smaller than of those who speak Hindustani 
as subsidiary to the mother-tongue. Punjabi. The reason for this may be the 
comparative ease with which a Punjabi can pick up Hindustani, or it may bo 
the zeal of the Punjabi to return Urdu or Hindi as his mother-tongue. 
Besides this Hindustani is the lingua franca in the various Provinces, and 
numerous educated Punjabis, particularly those in largo urban areas, use it as 
the medium of speech in their official capacity or in social intercourse. 

We might now examine the causes of the small amount of bilingualism on 
the linguistic borders. Ordinarily persons living on such borders ought to be able 

to speak both languages fluently. The table 
in the margin gives the figures of speakers of 
Hindustani as subsidiary to the mother- 
tongue, Punjabi, and rice versa for the dis¬ 
tricts of Ambala. Hissar and Karnal and the 
States of Patiala and Jind. The figures are 
very small, the number of those speaking 
Hindustani as subsidiary to Punjabi being 
comparatively larger, mainly due to Punjabi immigrants to these areas 
picking up Hindustani. The explanation is in the words of the Census 
Siijierintendent. Patiala, as follows:— 

“ Apparently it would acorn likely that the people ot village. aituated on the lionler line of the linguistic 
Murk*, »houM be motr prone tt> hi lingual i«m. But when we rumine the return*. we find that contiguity 
rwrei** no influence whaUocver. To meet the requinmenU of tUily life, it it e*»ier to supplement ono’e own 
language by adopting important word* from the nnghlionr’a language than to learn hit language entirely. Thus 
proximity works perlia|» inure towanls corrupting the two languages than induce their learning. 1 am supported 
in this view by tho statistic*." 

The Hindustani-Punjahi, Hindustani-Rajasthani and Puujabi-Paliari 
borders pass through Patiala State, and what has been remarked above in res- 
pect of Punjabi-Hindustani is also true of Hindustnni-Rajasthani border. The 
figures of bilingualism for the past censuses are not available, and no compari¬ 
son can therefore be made. 
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The figures of bilingualism are of interest also from another point of 
view inasmuch as they indicate to what extent t he persons with a foreign language 

as their mother-tongue are mere visitors to 
or have developed a closer interest in this 
Province. The figures in the margin relate 
to the most numerous returns. The speakers 
of foreign languages pun* and simple are 
probably mere visitors, while those who have 
picked up one of the vernaculars of this Pro¬ 
vince as a subsidiary language are semi-permanent or permanent immigrants. 
215. The comparative statement in the margin shows the number of 

newspapers and periodicals published 
in different languages during each 
census year since 1891. It is 
apparent that Urdu is the most 
popular medium of circulation for 
news, the number of Urdu papers 
having risen from <>4 to 375 during 
• inoiudrs one weekly paper tn petwan •*tiue<i the last four decades. There is also 

•* Afghanistan ** which cr+nrd publication during tM ... 

yw lwi. a great deal of literary activity in 

other languages, indicative of the general awakening among the masses. 
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CntCCTATlOS. 


Many periodicals are communal in their character, and these generally deal 
with matters concerning the community whose cause they espouse. 

The statistics in the above table depict the journalistic enterprise of the 

Province, and in 1931 the 

live ’ papers 

in the Pro¬ 
vince was 4*28 including 
dailies, weeklies, month¬ 
lies, etc., as against 230 
15)23. The detail of 
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the Uvepapers together with the amount of circulation is given in the margin. 
The dailies have the largest circulation, the average working out at nearly 

4,000 per paper. The 
amount of circulation 
of the more prominent 
English and Urdu 
dailies during the year 
15131 is noted in the 
margin. The total cir¬ 
culation of the current 
dailies is 108,575 or one paper for overy 11 literates, aged 15 years and over. 

The number of books published 
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during the decade. 1922—31, is shown 
in the margin together with the 
languages in which they were pub¬ 
lished. The detail for each year of 
_ the decade is shown in Subsidiary 

Table III at the end of this Chapter. Over 75 per cent, of the total number 
of books published in the Punjab are in Urdu and Punjabi, while those 
published in English are nearly 10 per cent. The number of Urdu bixtks 
has risen by about 50 per cent, as compared with the previous decade. 

The news-agency has become greatly improved during the last decade. 
Any important event occurring in India is in the possession of newspaper 
readers before sunrise on the following day, in many cases accompanied by 
comments offered on it by foreign newspapers. Similarly, the news telegra¬ 
phed from the different parts of the world is printed in the newspapers during 
the night and is at the disposal of readers early next morning. The cricket 
Test matches between England and Australia are now being played in the 
latter country, and a full description of the day’s play becomes available for 
newspaper readers in India early on the following morning. 

Two leading English dailies in Lahore have two editions, dak and local. 
The former is despatched to out-stations by trains leaving Lahore at about 
9 p.m. or later and contains all news received till dusk. The local edition is 
-completed during the night and contains all news received up to about 3 a.m. 
The dak edition is available in the maffassil in the morning, while the local 
edition is in the hands of readers in Lahore before sunrise, being distributed 
bv news-boys on cycles. The price is generally one anna per copy, having 
come down during the last decade by 50 per cent. 

An innovation, introduced recently and much appreciated by the public, 
is for the leading English dailies to illustrate the news by means of photo¬ 
graphs. On the whole the newspapers are very much improved both in res¬ 
pect of the style and the matter. 
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Some of the Urdu dailies are quite as up-to-date in the publication of 
the news as their English contemporaries, and have many subscribers among 
the people of all classes, particularly shopkeepers and businessmen. When¬ 
ever any news of special importance has to be published a supplementary 
edition is issued and finds a ready sale. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution of total population by mother-tongue according to Census of 1931. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.—PART I. 

Distribution, by language of the population of each district. 
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2,047 



7.035 

7.912 

| 

1 


. 

1 






16. Sakha State 

•• 

7.080 

7.080 

• 

•• 

2.003 

2.854 

e # 


T 

t 


• a 


.. 

.a 

. . 

17. Labor., 

. , 

9.202 

8.672 

3 

1 

613 

393 

5 

2 

« 


37 

II 

1 

1 

4.7 

2 

13. Amritsar 

• • 

9,807 

9,701 

* * 

•• 

101 

51 

.3 

• • 

8 

3 


2 


• a 

52 

21 

19. Gujranwala.. 

• • 

7.82.3 

7,816 

2.123 

2,123 

27 

16 

2 

.. 

1 

1 

12 

ft 



9 

4 

20. Shcikhupura 

•• 

8,451 

8.443 

1.443 

1,44.3 

77 

4>7> 

.. 

.. 

3 

1 

16 

9 

a. 

• • 

4 

3 

.—Himalaya* 

• a 

162 

427 

•• 

•• 

176 

169 

6.961 

3.923 

‘J 

V 

* 

4 

.. 

• • 

22 

10 

21. Sirmoor State 

, . 

700 

780 

# * 


1,624 

1.620 

7.539 

7,631 

lo 

10 

3 

2 



7 

7 

22. Simla 

* • 

1,445 

1,025 

.. 

•• 

1.474 

1.246 

6.142 

5,22o 

11 

5 

29 

27 

• • 

•• 

309 

80 

23. Simla Bill Stale • 

, . 

l.<>72 

1.053 

• • 


28 

26 

7,983 

7,897 

1 


9 

8 



.7 

2 

24. RUatpur Stale 

• 

1.069 

1,068 


•• 

« 

2 

8.928 

8,928 

•• 

• a 

1 






26. Kanvra 


161 

151 

• • 


16 

15 

9.405 

',.1,1, 

2 

• 

2 

2 




ft 

26. Mandi State 


166 

15.3 



9 

8 

9.670 

0.675 

I 

i 

• 

7 


.. 

32 

20 

27. Sukel State 


133 

127 

. . 


o 

I 

9.844 

9,843 



1 

1 





23. Chamtta Slate 

•• 

147 

73 

B • 


3 

3 

9.577 

9,539 

.. 

• • 

2 

1 


•• 

99 

10 

I.—SC B-lflMA LAVAS 

** 

6.137 

6.107 

2.926 

2,920 

553 

341 

7 

4 

2 

J 

" 

32 


• • 

4 

2 

20. Ambala .. 

•• 

3.561 

3.520 


• • 

6,345 

6.326 

17 

11 

15 

10 

8 

5 



| 

1 

30. Kaleia Slate 

• • 

1,76.3 

1.758 

• • 

• • 

8,221 

■8,218 


• • 

4 

4 

1 






31. Hoahiarpur 


0.970 

9.979 

. . 

• • 

16 

11 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 




32. Curduapur .. 

• a 

0.804 

9,891 

*• 

•• 

34, 

20 

27 

11 

•• 

.. 

4 

2 


• • 

9 

4 

33. Sialkot 


9.946 

9.945 

. # 


19 

15 



1 

1 

5 

4 



o 

2 

34. Gujrat 

.. 

6.836 

6.772 

3,068 

.3,068 

74 

46 

1 


• • 


12 

3 


• • 

« 

2 

35. .Ihalum 

• • 

1,086 

96.3 

8.860 

8,855 

27 

17 


- J 



18 

9 



2 

| 

36. Hawalj.in.il.. 

•• 

436 

406 

9.187 

9,18.3 

226 

213 

7 

6 



32 

20 



14 

9 

37. Attork 

•• 

202 

181 

9.371 

0.317 

28 

23 





388 

301 

2 

• a 

1 


T. — Xobth-West Dby 

2,316 

2.313 

7,142 

7.657 

93 

64 

7 

7 

66 

30 

73 

6Jj 

S3 

68 



Asia. 


















.78. ilontjjom. rv 

. J 

4.207 

4.280 

5.355 

5,351 

173 

156' 

45 

44 

62, 

541 

6.3 

57 

1 

1 

1 

k 

39. Sbahpar 

•• 

2.81.3 

2.803 

7,000 

6.099 

11.3 

93, 

1 

1 

• • 

•* 

60 

45 

• • 

• • 

I 


40. Mian wall .. 


178 

162] 

9,136 

9.096 

11 

8, 



1 

.. 

ftft8 

012 

2 

2 

1 


41. Lvftllpur •• 


8.076 

8.07.3 

1.796 

1.795 

90 

69' 

.. 

•• 

15 

?» 

n 

7 

• • 

a • 

1 

. • 

42. JhAnic 

.. 

490 

489 

9,485 

9,485 

8 

7 

.3 

3 



ii 

7 



2 

> 

43. Multan 

•• 

1,120 

1.124 

8,626 

8,621 

100 

105 



17 

13 

64 

50 

16 

ie 



44. Bahatcalpur Stale 


753 

746 

8.632 

8.627 

177 

162 


• • 

312 

279 

10 

14 

12 

6 



4.*. M'lzatTarcarb 

# # 

64 

62 

9,884 

9.872 

«>«> 

21 

1 

1 

7 

7 

14 

11 


a. 

.. 


4ft. (iha/i Khan 

48, 

48 

8.776 

7.651 

2 

1 

• • 

.. 

3 

2 

.36 

19 

1.102 

911 


• • 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.-PART II. 

Distribution by language of the population of each district. (Subsidiary Languages.) 


NUMBER PER 10,001) or TUB SPEAKERS OP BAOil MOTHER TOSOCE WHO SPEAK A SCB31LUUT 

LAXOUAOR. 


Pa "jM aj mother tongue. 


Loboda as Mother to’ got. 


Hindutlani at mother tongue. 


District or State asd 


Natural Djvisiox. 

1 

1 

3 J> 
1=2 

Sll 

i 3 - 

2 

Vi 

m 

3 

it 

fit 

~£ 

2 $ 
M 

HI 

0 

3-= 
1-1 
s s it 
flsl 

7 

P 

s|f 

i** 

8 

z -I ■ 

- & 

> « ■ 

9 

d. 

l | 

10 

j'l 

n 

i* 

31 

s'* 

12 

ij 

!«* 

ill 

jr* 

13 

Sic 

fjj 

14 

JA 

|4* 

5.4 

-- * ■ 

• 

10 

It 

Si| 

10 

PUNJAB 

83 

2 

• • 

• a 

6 

8 


•1 

78 

174 

8 

1 

i 

a a 

a a 

I.-Isco-G l NOETIC Pl.AI> 

112 




S 

2 

*’ 

u 

• • 

/« 

/ 


/ 

a a 

a a 

Wp.HT. 
















1. Hbsac .. •• 

18 

• a 

8 







4 

• a 

• a 

i 

• a 

a a 

2. Lohiru St tU 
































4. Dujana Stalt 

007 














a a 

















8. Pataudi Slot* 
















7. Kamal 

710 









1 

a a 

, * 

i 

• a 


8. Jallandur .. 

10 

•• 

1 













9. Kaparthala State 

. 13 









413 

a a 

# a 


*% , 

a a 

10. Ludhiana .. .. 

151 











1 

•• 

1 

a a 

11. Haler Kotla State .. 

4 











75 

a. 

a • 

a a 

12. Ferotepora .. . - 

10 





270 

.. 

•• 


545 

22 

•• 

20 

1 

a a 

13. Faridkot State 

28 















14. Patiala State .. 

84 















15. Ji'fd St&lt •• •• 

33 









28 

a • 



a a 

.. 

10. Sakha State 










109 







529 

3 

.. 

• • 

44 

1,142 

• • 

0.207 

22 

3.547 

7 

9 

15 

1 

6 

18. Amritsar .. 

8 

1 

• • 

• • 

8 





4,979 

4 

a • 

a a 

a a 


19. Gnjranwala 

9 















20. Bheikhupnra 

9 









2.895 

a a 

• a 

a a 

a a 

*• 

II.—Himalaya* 

247 

3/7 

.. 

•• 

/ 

2.500 




225 

• • 

104 

P 


a • 

21. Sirmoor State 

59 

1 








19 

• • 

3 

3 

• • 

a a 

22. Simla •• •• 

2.750 

149 










503 

• • 

*• 

a a 

23. Simla Hill Stalet .. 

98 

77 


• 






545 

• e 

33 

• • 

• a 

, , 

24. Bilatpvr State 

•• 

M 














20. K anT* .. .. 

08 

703 

.. 

• a 

4 





281 

• a 

305 




20. Maadi State 

143 

eot 








937 

.. 

313 


a a 

a a 

27. Suhtt State 

231 

TIC 










3.846 

.. 

• - 

• • 

28. Chtmba State 

40 

4,989 








833 






III. — Scd-Himalatar .. 

IS 







19 


U2 


1 

a. 

• • 


29. Am Wn 

115 









2s 

a a 

1 




30. Haiti a State .. 

29 

• • 

1 







3 
















3.118 






32. nordaspar .. 

4 

*• 










12 




33. Sialkol 










1.947 






34. Gnjrat .. 

93 




1 

•• 

a • 

2 

.. 

3.891 






30. Jhalum 

1,119 

3 

.. 

• • 

7 

.. 

a • 

6 

a* 

3.000 

.. 

02 

.. 

21 

a a 

30. Rawalpindi.. 

083 

8 

.. 

• • 

1 

1 

• • 

3 

.. 

527 

1 

22 

.. 

1 

2 

37. Attoek 







*• 

58 

.. 

1.001 

• • 

•* 

• • 

55 

. . 

IV.—North-West Dbt 

21 





3 

J 

5 

no 

1.00C 

11! 

.. 

J 

9 


Area. 
















38. Mon 'tomory 

10 

• • 

. . 

2 

.. 

8 

• a 

• a 

a * 

858 

na 

.. 

a , 

24 

.. 

30. Shahpur 

34 









1,815 

l 





40. Mianwali .. 

887 







44 

a a 

1,812 

206 

.. 


23 

.. 

41. I.yallpnr .. 

3 

• • 

•• 

1 

• a 

1 

• a 

2 

.. 

2,303 

29 

.. 

1 

3 

• • 

42. .Html: 

1 












fa 

16 

.. 

43. Multan 

43 





a 

.. 

2 

.. 

147 

165 

.. 

2 

S 

.. 

44. Bahamalpar State . 

OS 

• • 


1 

• • 

i 

a 

.. 

• • 

016 

178 

.. 




40. Muiadarcarh 

254 

.. 

a 

. # 

• • 

1! 

.. 

1 

a a 

42* 

233 

.. 

IS 

It 

.. 

40. Dura Ghazi Khan . 






- 


!« 

!. 2 o: 

.. 

6,74c 

.. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL—PART DL — concluded. 

Distribution by language of the population of each district (Subsidiary Languages.) 


District oa Stats axd 
N'atc a \ t. Dtvisxox. 


NVmuer rea 10,00)) or tub srKAKisa» or kacu mothkk-tosouk who steak a scbsidiaby laxocaoe. 


If eetera Paha- 
ri at mother- 
tongue. 


Rajasthani at 
mother-tongue. 


Pathlo at mother-tongue. 


mother4ougue ^ lU *’** n "■* mother-longue. 


3 , i x 3 , 4 , 23 3 . « 

as m 3 .2,t; ^ -3 n a .s Xj 

a ? s* . s| . ^-7 ax == -S.i 

2 l?lli s-i r-; 


JB 3A|aA ~ i 

- «3 ;S3!i »3 ! -= 5- 


]2 II 1- ij ii is^4 

I 8 J a * If, N *1* c * I - 3 * * 
A-aspac 3 


I 


17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

09 

‘ 1 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 j 

28 

29 

30 

31 

PUNJAB 

• • 

28 

40 

134 

• 51 

63 

1.732 

385 

257 

2 

1.738 

13 

4.318 

1,422 

671 

11 

I. —Ijroo-QAXorric Pilin 

161 

59 

ns 


60 

4.000 

/ 

1.4 SI 

2 

SIC 

CS 

SMS 

1,412 

2 

14 

West. 

1. Iliinr .. 



5,714 

. 13 


160 











2. Iytharu State 

• • 






















8,293 


# . 

2.581 








4. fhijana Stair 

















5. Ouryaon 

• • 


2,000 

.. 

•• 

2 

.. 

, , 

6,923 








6. Pataniti Stale 

• • 

• • 

rn 

•• 


• 

•* 










7. Karn»l 



7,000 


# , 

1,559 

278 

a. 

6.389 


a a 


2,857 




8. Jullnndor .. 

• a 

“26 

•• 

3,333 

•• 

•• 

2,830 

•• 

3,774 

a • 

a a 

•• 

4,898 




0. Kapnrthala State 
10. Ludhiana .. 

















• • 

2.1*28 

638 

3.168 

•• 

*373 

2,222 

•• 

2,148 

a » 

** 

10.000 

2,623 

3,603 

•• 

•• 

11. Water Kotta State 







I0.IMM) 










12. Koro/i-porr 

a • 

4^5R3 

1.250 

*282 

•• 

18 

934 






677 




13. FarvUot State 
















14. Patiala State 

•• 

7 

1 

214 

•• 

• a 

2.451 

•• 

3,235 








15. Ji»4 State 

.. 

1,622 


130 



4,667 










10. Sahha State 

•• 

3.333 















17. t.ahorr 


3,506 

1.800 

2.706 

,, 

711 

4,731 

2 

2,229 

4 

355 

., 

7,024 

2,579 

A 

34 

18. Amritaar 

• • 

6.591 

2,479 

6,098 

•• 

432 

4,634 

•• 

1,46.3 

• a 

a a 

•• 

5,653 

391 

a a 

•• 

19. (lujranwala 

• 

8.321 

•• 

3,731 

# # 

448 

3,402, 

• • 

141 

a • 

5,000 


4,838 

293 

.. 

a a 

30. Shoikhupnra 

• • 

5.000 


6.216 

•• 

.. 

4,218 

•• 

79 

• a 

10,000 

a a 

2,761 

37 

" 

• • 

n.— himai.atax 

• • 

A 

37 

5.7 


7 49 

SIS 

• • 

905 

83 

.. 

a a 

168 

2,050 

3.10C 

J 

21. Sir moor Stale 



$ 


, # 

129 

a a 


1.395 








22. Simla .. 

•• 

167 

1.333 


•• 

5.500 

286 

• • 

286 

a a 

a a 

a a 

33 

7,057 

.. 

9 

23. Simla llill Stales 


21 

87 

1,176 


1,765 

199 

a a 

993 

33 

a a 



482 

.. 


24. BHatpur Stale 









5.000 

1,667 







25. Kanyra 


4 

2 

• • 


68 

389 

• a 

1,222 

222 

.. 

a a 

660 

151 

434 

— 

26. itanHi Slate 

•• 

4 

■ .. 

- 



1.124 

• a 

592 

59 

•• 

a a 

316 

34 

632 

.. 

27. Sake! Slate 


, 















28. f'hamha State 

•• 

1 

39 

• a 

•• 

• a 

2^581 

• • 

645 




48 


8,036 

.. 

III. - Sua.Hl8AI.ATAX 

•• 

-1.X76 

866 

69!) 

aa 

sasn 

SMS 

1 

119 

a. 

SA44 

3J63 

3.XS0 

397 

26 


29. Ambala 


1.388 

2.294 

563 

.. 

2,514 

1,013 

a. 

2.876 

* • 



789 

1.711 

a a 

# # 

30. Kaleia Stale 















31. Hoahmrpur 

# , 

1.49.' 

1 *• 

2.453 


- 

1,733 


867 

1 • • 


7.IHK 

6,316 




32. fSantaipur .. 

•* 

5.688 

256 

2,812 

.. 

' 6.250 

4.086 

• • 

1,103 

* ,, 

•• 

•• 

4,758 

372 

11 

•• 

33. Sialkot 




161 



850 

a a 

965 

- 



451 




34. Onirat 

• 

Ojiinn 

.733 

.. 

' •• 

*’ 

7,092 


679 

- 



5,362 

121 

*• 

•• 

35. .Ikrlum 


•• 

1 ♦ a 

3.333 

.. 



4,732 

.. 

144 


5.000 

• a 

6,254 

8.’ 

a a 

85 

36. Rawalpindi 

v a 

193 

028 



3.234 

10 

406 



3,093 

587 

67 


37. AtUvk 

•• 

.. 

lo.oon 

.. 



2,219 

• • 

21 

1 •• 

7,905 

.. 

6,857 

2Sf 

.. 

*• 

IV.—Xonni-Wscr l)ar 

243 

114 

377 

769 

29 

916 

66S 

73 

2 

1,734 

J 

S.116 

87 

.. 

S3 

Ama. 

3ft. Monlcomcn* 


423 

111 

445 

38 

24 

580 

272 

4< 

13 

2,067 

.. 

1,714 


* 


39. .Shahpnr 

•• 

1.501 

167 

1,000 

•• 

•• 

3,247 

2 

276 

j * * 

2.857 

•• 

2,341 

.. 

•• 

•• 

40. Mianwali 

41. l.vallpur .. 


70S 


1.254 

_ 

417 

73 

731 

4 

1 a a 

465 

.. 

1,204 

417 


833 

•• 

> .. 

3,898 

87 

312 

2/tie 

497 

176 

a. 

2.506 

a a 

2,241 

345 

.. 

a a 

42. .Iluuiic 

, 

38- 

ri 48 

.. 



4.215 

a a 

91 


1.25) 

a. 

3,143 

.. 

.. 


a a 

43. Multan 




170 

1.058 

150 

1,917 

204 

163 

.. 

21 

2i 




44. Bahamalpar S'ate . 



178 

801 

1 

1.918 

358 

I2« 

- 

4.666 

a. 





MuxJbfT*rjarb 

• 

. . 

•Ui 

183 .. 

2M 

1 IS 

1,891 

395 

A .. 


10,006 

.. 



46. itrra Ohaii Khan. 

•* 

• • 

*• 

2,204 

.. 

•• 

4,68( 

.. 

1 “ 

1.736 

.. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Showing the number of books published annually in eaeh language from 1922 to 1931. 



Language. 

* 

1922. 

1993. 

l!»24. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

Total I'.iS 
to 1932. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 . 

English .. •• 

•• 

300 

271 

247 

212 

22 a 

21*6 

998 

287 

197 

122 

2£3S 

2 . 

Arable 

•• 

40 

48 

43 

28 

23 

21 

27 

27 

1 

12 

279 

3. 

Runiin •• •• 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 


•• 

aa 


•* 

•• 

•• 

1 

4. 

Sanskrit .. 

•• 

13 

2 t> 

21 

II 

22 

13 

12 

27 

>« 

'* 

17t 

8 . 

Persian .. 

•• 

17 

3* 

33 

23 

60 

5H 

44 

17 

u 

13 

■m 

e. 

Urdu .. * 

*• 

870 

920 

977 

94.'. 

I.I2J 

l.2»2 

871 

1.030 

705 

614 

9.199 

7. 

Panjabi .. 

•• 

988 

894 

870 

800 

838 

606 

712 

775 

382 

596 

7*48 

8 . 

Hindi •• • • 

•• 

I0| 

188 

131 

183 

138 

I9.*i 

185 

214 

130 

m 

U77 

9. 

Sind hi * • 

•• 

3 

8 

6 

•» 

“ 

K 

.*> 

3 

2 


- 

K 

10 . 

Multani .. . • 

•• 

12 

14 

•15 

4 

7 

5 

•• 

10 

6 

. 

7A 

11 . 

Pashto .. . . 

•• 

8 

16 

14 

*> 

* 

II 

13 

1 

a • 

5 

11 

tr 

12 . 

Kashmiri .. .. 

•• 

16 

6 

10 

11 

3 

1 

a 

3 

• • 

m a 

4 

69 

13. 

Lands and Mahajani .. 


o 

* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a • 

1 

19 

14. 

Mandiali (Rill dialeet) 


3 

1 

o 

2 

2 

1 

3 

• a 

. . 


n 

15. 

Garhwali .. 


•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

•a 
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CHAPTER XI. 


RELIGION. 

SECTION' 1.—GENERAL. 

216. General. 217. Attitude of the public toward* religion figure*. 218. Proportion of numerical 
strength by religion. 219. Revolt of untouchables. 

SECTION' 2.—HINDUS. 

220. Distribution of Hindus in the Punjab. 221. Causes of decreasing number of Hindus. 222. Child 
marriage and its effect on fecundity. 22.1. Effect of resilience in Towns 224. Effect of food on fecundity. 226. 
Present condition of the Iflndu.. 226. Brahman. Khatri and Arora. 227. Hindu Rajputs and Jata. 228. Decrease 
among Hindu occupational caste*. 229. Hindu sects. 230. New sects returned among Hindus at this census. 

SECTION 3.—SIKHS. 

231. General. 212. Variation in number of Sikhs at past censuses. 233. Sikh growth due to absorp¬ 
tion of Hindus. 234. Percentage inereoco of Sikh* in smaller unit*. 23">. Strength of Sikh sect*. 

SECTION 4.—AD-DHARMIS. 

236. General. 

SECTION 3.-MUSLIMS. 

237. General. 238. Muslim sects. 

SECTION 6.—CHRISTIANS. 

239. General. 240. Local distribution of Christians. 

SECTION 7.—MINOR RELIOION'8. 

241. .lain. 212. Buddhist*. 243. Zoroastrism. 214. Jews. 243. Indefinite beliefs. 

10 The numerical strength of each religion returned is given in Imperial Table XVI lor each district and state 

and Imperial Table XIX. which is divided into two parts, gives the age-distrihution of Europeans and allied 
races and Anglo-Indians. The distribution of the population of tab nil* by principal religions is shown in 
Provincial Table II. 

In addition to these tables. Table XVI-A. print'd in part III as an appendix to the Imperial Table XVI, 
contains details of sects of Hindus, Muslims, Jains and Sikhs. 

At the end of this Chspter will be found an Appondix, which ia the key to the Social Map and four 
Subsidiary Tables, described below. 

Subsidiary Table I gives by Natural Divisions the actual number of each religion in 1931 and the proportion 
of each per 10,000 of the total population at each of the last *>* censuses with variation per cent, during each 
decade as well aa tho percentage of net variation that each religion has exhibited during the last half century. 

Subsidiary Table II give# by Natural Division, district and state the proportion of each main religion per 
10,000 of the population for six censuses. * 

Subsidiary Table III gives the actual number of Christian*, by Natural Division, district and state for six 
censuses and tb<> variation per cent, they have shown during each decade since 1881 as well as the percentage of 
net variation during the lost fifty years. 

Subsidiary Table IV give* the distribution of 10,000 of urban and rural population by main religions for the 
whole Province and its four Natural Division*. 

SECTION i _ GENERAL. 

210. Enough lias been said in previous Census Reports on the origin and 
beliefs of tho various religions, and it is unnecessary to traverse the same ground 

over again. The table in the 
margin shows the numeri¬ 
cal strength of the followers 
of each religion (according 
to the present census) in 
the Province and its main 
political divisions; the 
corresponding figures for 
the 1921 census are also 
given. 

The Social Map in the beginning of this Report depicts the distribution of 
the various religions in the Punjab, and what is indicated by means of coloured 
rectangles in that map is illustrated in figures in Appendix I at the end of this 
Chapter. Hindus arc in a majority in six districts (Hissar, Gurgaon, Rohtak, 
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Karnal, Simla and Kangra), their proportion ranging between 91 per cent. 
(Kangra) and 65 per cent. (Hissar) ; while in two districts (Ambala and 
Hoshiarpur) they are most numerous as a community, the proportion being 47 
and 40 per cent., respectively. Muslims predominate in 17 districts.* their 
proportion varyinc between 91 per cent. (Attock) and 51 per cent. (Gurdaspur), 
while in three districts (Jullundur, Ferozepore and Amritsar) their numerical 
strength is groator than that of any other community, the proportion being 44, 

45 and 47 per cent., respectively. The Sikhs have a clear majority in no 
district, and in Ludhiana alone they are moro numerous than Hindus or 
Muslims, their proportion being 47 per cent. In the Punjab States Sikhs 
predominate in Faridkot and Patiala with proportions of 57 and 39 percent., 
respectively, and Muslims in Bahawalpur. Kapurthala and Maler Kotla with 
proportions of 81, 57 and 38, respectively. Of the remaining states Hindus 
enjoy a vast majority in ten, their proportion ranging between 99 per cent. 

(Suket) and 75 percent. (Jind), and are most numerous as a community in the 
States of Kalsia and Nabha with proportions of 48 and 46, respectively. 

It will be useful at tho outset to mention two factors, which have a bearing 
on the population of the various communities, viz., conversion and inter-marri- m*rriu«. 
ages. As regards the former, the number of conversions from one religion to 
another is relatively small in this Province. The ‘ Arya Sarnaj, a section of 
Hindus engaged on such work, seems to bo concentrating on the rehabilitation 
of the depressed classes by the process called ‘ shuddhi.' Among Muslims the 
* / shoal-i-Islum ’ and ‘ Tabligh ’ movements have been in existence during 
tho last decado. In the caso of Christians, who owed their enormous increase 
during the period 1891—1910 mainly to conversion, the pace of conversion 
has considerably slowed down. Inter-marriages and conversions on any large 
scale take place only between Hindus and Sikhs. 

Tho most notable feature of the present census from tho standpoint of 
return of religion has been the adoption of the term ' Ad-Dharmi ’ by numerous 
Chamars and Chuhras and other untouchables. At previous censuses Chuliras, 
unless they returned some recognised religion, were always included among 
Hindus. In this respect tho instructions for the return of religion at the present 
census were the same as in 1921, viz., “ All Chuhras, who aro not Muslims or 
Christians, and who do not return any other religion, should bo returned as 
Hindus. The same rule applies to members of other depressed classes who 
have no tribal religion.” Thus under the instructions if a Chuhra refused to be 
recorded as a Hindu be was to be so recorded in case he failed to return any 
other religion. An addition was, however, made to tho instructions by tho 
insertion of the clauso :—“ Persons returning themselves as Ad-Dharniis should 
be recorded as such.” The Punjab Ad-Dharm Mandal had petitioned the 
Punjab Government before the census operations started in 1930, representing 
that tho depressed classes should be porinittcd to return Ad-Dharm as 
their religion at tho time of the consus as they were tho aborigines of India and 
while the Hindus kept them at a respectable distanco they did not believe in 
thb Hindu religion. The President of the Punjab Ad-Dharm Mandal was 
informed that a clause was being provided in the Census Code requiring that 
persons returning their religion as Ad-Dharm would be recorded as such. 
Ad-Dharm literally means original or ancient religion. 

•Lahore Gordaapur. Slalkot, Gnjranwala, Shrikhopnra. Gujrat, Shabpur, Jhrlom, Rawalpindi. Attock, 
Mianwali, Montgomery. LyaUpnr, Jhung. Multan, Muxaflargarh and Doi Ghaii Khan. 
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In spite of the care taken to ensure the return of definite religions, sects 
or castes were in some cases returned instead in the column of religion and these 
had to he classified at the time of sorting, as most of the figures id Imperial 
Tables are given separately for the followers of different religions. The detail 
of this classification, which was made under the orders of the Census Com¬ 
missioner for India, is given on the fly-leaf to Imperial Table XVI, the bulk of 
the persons concerned being thrown into Hinduism, notably Kadhaswami 
(1.125). Sansi (25,828). Brahman (3,152), Chuhra (1.911). Mehtam (7,89H) 
and Meghwal (12.807). 

217. The instructions about Ary as, Brahnios and Dev Samajis were that 
their sect alone should be recorded in the column of religion and sect. This 
procedure was adopted as at last census with a view to have their entries copied 
on slips of a distinctive colour, meant for “ other religions,” instead of on green 
slips meant for Hindu religion to facilitate a detailed examination of their caste, 
age, civil condition and literacy (as shown in Provincial Tables VIII-A and XIV-A 
in Part III). In the main tables, the figures of these sects were, of ooursc, to 
be included in those of Hindus. This procedure, however, gave rise to a mis¬ 
understanding, and fears were expressed in the press that these sects were to be 
excluded from the Hindu religion. The Census Commissioner for India modified 
the instructions by laying down that if the person concerned so desired the 
term Hindu should be added within brackets after the sect. 

In recent times the importance of the figures of religion has been greatly 
enhanced on account of their relation to the strength of representation of the 
various communities in the legislature. In fact, as observed in Section 5 of 
Chapter I, communal consciousness has been growing during the last decade 
and has occasionally manifested itself in rather serious Hindu-Muslim riots. 
The advent of the census brought in its train considerable excitement and 
commotion among the various communities, and the members of the depressed 
classes came in for a good deal of pressure at the hands of certain communities,, 
who struggled hard to win them over to their own sido and thus to add to thoir 
numerical strength. 

218. Sikhism, seeking synthesis of mono-theism of Islam and philosophi¬ 
cal thought of Hinduism, rising on the existing Hindu socialist structure, consists 
of Kesdharis (those who grow long hair) and Sehjdharis (those who do not grow 
long hair). In fact at the censuses of 1881. 1891 and 1901 all those who were 
not the followers of Guru Gohind Singh. those who did not grow Ices (long 
hair) and abstain from smoking, were recorded as Hindus. A considerable 
number of persons returned themselves as belonging to both (83,094 in 1891 
and 43,613 in 1911)* and were treated in the census record as Sikh-llindus. 
Further, a considerable number of persons would return themselves as Hindus 
at one census and Sikhs at the next., resulting in the actual figures and the 
proportion of the Sikhs and Hindus in the total population fluctuating 
considerably. The Jains, though treated as a separate religion for census 
purposes, are practically a sect of Hindus. The other main religions are 
Muslim and Christian, both of which have been expanding during tho last five 
decades, the latter mainly through conversion. 

In Subsidiary Table II is given the proportion of each community to 
the total population, of each district, state, Natural Division and tho Province 
for the past five censuses. According to this table Hindus are 30-2. Sikhs 

*“ The persona, who hare at this Cciutu signified their adherence in one way or another to both Hindniam 
and Sikhism, aggregate 476,598 ” the 1911 Censna Report, page 158, para. 225. 
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14-29, Muslima 52-4 and Christians 1-48 per cent, 
of the total population in the Punjab. Similar 
proportions for British Territory and Punjab 
States are quoted in the marginal table. These 
percentages if compared with those of 1881 re¬ 
flect an enormous change. Thus Hindus in the 
Province have now been reduced from 43 8 per cent, in 1881 to 30 2 per 
cent., while Sikhs have increased from 8 2 per cent, to 14 3 per cent., and 
Muslims from 40-6 to 42-4 per cent. The figures for Hindus, Sikhs and 
Muslims for purely British Territory have during this period altered from 
40*29 to 26-83, from 6-58 to 12-99 and from 51-72 to 56‘54 per cent., 
respectively, and for the Punjab States from 54 94, 15-41 and 29-45 to 
46*26, 20 56 and 32-53 per cent., respectively. Thus both in British Territory 
and Punjab States the population of Hindus has declined and that of Sikhs 
and Muslims has considerably risen. 

In Section 6 of Chapter I the influence of religion on the growth of the 
population was briefly discussed. In order to form a clear idea about the 
natural increase among the followers of different religions I have had compiled 
the recorded figures of births and deaths of each district for the last decade. 
It is needless to go into the details of all of them, and the average birth and 
death rates for Hindus and Muslims are given in the table below for the six 
districts, which have registered the highest intercensal increase in population, the 
six eastern districts in which Hindus predominate, and the six western disti icts 
in which Muslims are in a great majority. The rates have been worked out jxr 
■tnifir of the mean enumerated population of 1921 and 1931 censuses. 
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It may be observed from this table that in some localities the survival 


rate of the majority community is higher than that of the minority conununi- 
ties. In some other localities we find, for instance in Attock, Mianwali, 
Muzaffargarh and Dora Ghazi Khan, that Hindus, the minority community, 
show a higher survival rate than Muslims. Some eastern districts, Ambala, 
Karnal and Gurgaon, show a higher natural increase among Muslims. It cannot, 
therefore, be definitely said that a particular community has a markedly 
higher survival rate than the other. It is needless to refer to the various 
complications, such as large or small amount of migration among different 
communities, though some part of the resulting difference has been 
eliminated by the adoption of the mean populations of 1921 and 1931. The 
only conclusion that can reasonably be drawn is that the rate of variation in 
population depends more on the locality in which the population resides than 
on the religions of the people concerned. The people residing in localities like 
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Muzaffargarh and Karnal would in all probability increase at a much higher 
rate if they moved out to areas, healthier and more prosperous, and whether they 
are Hindus or Muslims would be immaterial. To me the figures indicate that 
the rural population of both these districts, Muslim in one oase and Hindu in the 
other, is being sapped of its vitality by climatic conditions and poverty. 
The urban population, on the other hand, of these two districts, which is Hindu 
in one case and Muslim in the other, has comparatively increased much more. 
Here is the direct evidence of Hindus believed to be less prolific doing well in 
Muzaffargarh and Muslims supposed to be more piolific diminishing there in 
numbers. It will, therefore, be conceded that the creed ot the people has hardly 
any effect on the growth of the population. 

The social practices in vogue among the followers of certain religions, no 
doubt, have a bearing on the population figures. For example the presence of 
a large number of widows in any community must ro-act on its birth-rate. The 
high castes both among Hindus and Muslims discourage widow re-marriage, 
though it is a fact that the proportion of widows among Hindus is considerably 
larg "r. Polygamy exists both among Hindus and Muslims, but to a much greater 
extent among the" latter. It may be said that on the whole polygamy tends to 
increase the population, though it is not practised in this Province to such an 
extent that it will materially alter the results one way or the other. 

We can now revert to the subject of the variations in communal proportions 
to investigate their real cause. We may first proceed to examine the 
causes of fluctuations in Punjab States. In Patiala, Jind and Nabha 
Muslims have been increasing slowly but steadily since 1881 and their 
proportion has risen from 21-9, 13-7 and 19-2 to 22-4, 14-2 and 20-0 
per cent, in the three states, respectively. Such is not the case, 
however, with the other two main religions. Wo find that Sikhs in 1881 
formed 27 8, 1*7 and 29 7 per cont. of the total population in Patiala, Jind 
and Nabha and they have largely increased during the last fifty years to 
38 9, 10-3 and 33 9 per cent., respectively. On the other hand Hindus, who 
were 50-1, 84 3 and 51 0 per cent, fifty years ago, have dropped to 38 2, 75 0 
and 46 0 per cent., respectively. 

The figures quoted in the margin indicate the variation in the numerical 

strength of the prevailing religions in Faridkot 
State. It. is evident that while the proportion of 
Sikhs has gone up during the last decade from 
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44-24 per cent, to 50 51 pur cent, the increase in the proportion of Muslims 
is only slight, i.e.. from 29 75 per cent, to 30-37 per cent., and the proportion 
of Hindus has gone down enormously from 25*73 per cent, to 12-69 per 
cent. In 1901 the Hindus were 28 69 per cent, of tho total population, 
so that their existing proportion is even less than half of what it was thirty 
venrs ago. It appears that the Akali movement during the last decade has 
been responsible for a largo number of persons, particularly sweepers, being 
returned as Sikhs instead of Hindus. 

The figures in the margin show the numerical strength (in percentages) of 

Hindus and Sikhs in tho last six censuses 
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that the percentages of the two communi¬ 
ties have fluctuated in a very unusual 
manner from decade to decade. The Hindus were 23 per cent, of the total 
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population in 1881, and jumped to 53 per cent, in the next ten years. During the 
intercensal period, 1901—11, their proportion came down from 50 per cent, to 
32 per cent. It rose a little in 1921, but during the last decade it has dropped 
to 26 per cent., so that the Hindus are practically where they were fifty years 
ago. On the other hand the Sikhs were 40 per cent, of the total population in 
1881, but during the next ten years 75 per cent, of them seem to have dis¬ 
appeared. In 1911 their proportion was 30 per cent ; it decreased slightly in 
1921 and is now 35 per cent. According to the Census Superintendent, Maler 
Kotla State, “ this fluctuation is mainly duo to the fact that prior to the com¬ 
munal dissensions, which have lately arisen among the various communities in 
British India and Indian States, the members of each community had very 
little regard for holding a separate position of their own.” He adds “ the 
Sikhs of Maler Kotla State, who are chiefly Jats, used to consider themselves 
part and parcel of Hindus and made no distinction between Hinduism and 
Sikhism. It is only recently that they have drawn a line of demarcation be¬ 
tween themselves and the Hindus and have shown a tendency to be treated as 


a separate community.” 

The main conclusion is that the varying strength of the population re¬ 
turned as Hindu or Sikh in the Punjab States is due to social causes that are 
at work in that section of the population, from which both Hindus and Sikhs 


are drawn. Tho Akali movement during the last decade is mainly responsible 
for numerous persons being returned as Sikhs instead of Hindus. Such persons 
for the most part comprise members of depressed classes, agriculturists and 
artisans in rural areas, who obviously consider that they gain in status as soon 
as they cease to be Hindus and become Sikhs. 

An indication of this is furnished by the variation in the numerical 


strength of many occupational castes and certain tribes, such as Jat, Saini, 
Rajput and Arora, whose members are returning themselves in increasingly 
large numbers as Sikhs instead of Hindus, particularly in the districts and 
states of the central Punjab. There are certain other tribes, such as Chuhra 


District. 


and Chamar, who chafing under the label of untouchability prefer Sikhism to 
the caste-ridden Hinduism. To illustrate this point we might quote the figures 
of an agricultural caste, known as Saini in the central Punjab and Mali in the 

Somber eastern Punjab and claiming ad- 
Ccn * a * saint* and herents both among Sikhs and 

3 rt * r - Mali. Saini. Mali. Saini. Mali* in the „ an. * i , • A 

Punjab. Hindus. 1 he table in the margin 
shows the distribut ion of one thou¬ 
sand of this tribe for the three 
decades since 1911. In column 7 is 
given the present strength of the 
tribe, enumerated in each district 
or state, assuming that all Sainis 
and Malis in the Province number¬ 
ed 10,000. A glance at the table 
will show that Hindu Malis pre¬ 
dominate in Gurgaon, Hissar and 
Rohtak, though Hindu Sainis have 
increased at the expense of Malis 
during the last decade. In Karnal 
Hindu Malis have decreased, while 
Hindu Sainis and Sikh Sainis have 
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increased. In Ainbala Hindu Malis have decreased and Sikh Sainis have 
nearly doubled, while Hindu Sainis also show an increase. In Patiala 
Hindu Sainis have decreased and Hindu Malis have entirely disappeared, 
resulting in a corresponding increase in the number of Sikh Sainis. 
In Jind, up to 1921 Hindu Malis predominated, but at this census two-thirds of 
them have returned themselves as Sikh Sainis. In Hoshiarpur and Jullundur 
there are no Malis, but Hindu Sainis show a decrease in both the districts while 
Sikh Sainis have considerably increased during the last decade. The conclusion 
to be drawn from these variations is that Malis prefer to be known as Sainis, 
while Sainis by becoming Sikhs, particularly in the districts and states of the 
central Punjab, consider their social status improved if they return themselves 
as Sikhs instead of Hindus. It may be pointed out that despite all these changes 

the population of Malis 
and Sainis has been 
steadily increasing if 
the two castes are taken 
together. The figures 
appear in Table XVIII, 
but are reproduced in 
the margin for ready 
reference. 

The main cause foe the discarding of Hinduism by some of the agricultural 
and artisan classes in the central and eastern Punjab is the enhanced prestige 
gained by agricultural tribes in the countryside by their becoming Sikh. In 
the instance, quoted in the last paragraph, a Mali gains in prestige by becoming 
a Saini, Mali being a distinctly inferior term. The Jat in Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur, if a Hindu, is looked down upon by his Hindu Rajput neighbour and 
so he becomes a Sikh. On the other hand in the south-east of the Province, i.e., 
in Rohtak, Hissar and CJurgaon, a Hindu Jat takes a pride in his caste and even 
looks down upon a Brahman, who in those districts is not a priest but like him a 
tiller of the soil. Similar influences are operative in the case of such tribes as 
Tarkhan (carpenter), ImIuit (blacksmith), Julaha (weaver), Sunar (goldsmith) 
and Nai (barber) as we shall see in Chapter XIf on Castes. 

219. There has been in the last few years a movement among the untou¬ 
chable classes to organise themselves as a separate community in order to conso¬ 
lidate their position, and many of them have returned themselves, particularly in 
the central districts, Jullundur and Hoshiarpur, as Ad-Dharnii or the followers of 
Ad-Dhnmi, meaning the ancient or original religion of Hindustan. The figures 

of Ad-Dkarniis are given in the margin for 
the districts returning more than 100 of 
6.M3 them. The south-eastern districts of 
Hissar and Gurgaon, where 


District, 

1 


Person*. 


District. 

1 


lVr»on». 

2 


J uliundur 

Hoshiarpur 

Lvallpur 

Prroiepore 

Kangra 

1. i'lhiana 

M'-nteorwry 

Shcikhupura 


113,380 Uurdaspur 
111,829 Kamal 
00,71b Multan 
34,262 Shah pur 
20,883 Gujrat 
17,720 Lahore 
16.119 Amritsar 
11.741 


6,011 

4.927 Rohtak, 

1,691 

i.oio Hindus are in a majority, have returned 
1,006 , 

164 very few Ad-Dharmis, while the district- 


with predominantly Muslim population, 
such as Attock, Rawalpindi, Mianwali, Jhelum, Jhang, Muzaflargarh and 
Dera Ghazi Khan, have no Ad-Dharmis at all. 

We shall now proceed to study the numerical strength of each religion and 
the variation in its figures at various censuses. 
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SECTION 2. HINDUS. 


220. The blue portion of the rectangles in the Social Map represents 
Hindus and the light-blue Ad- Dharmis and Hindu depressed classes. It will be seen 
that Hindus are most numerous in the Himalayan Natural Division, constitut¬ 
ing 9,325 of every 10,000 of the total population. In the Indo-Gangetic Plain 
their proportion is 3.504. in the Sub-Himalavan 2.235 and in the North-West 

Dry Area 1.280. In tins margin 
are given the absolute figures 
of the number of Hindus in the 
Punjab and in each Natural 
Division for 1921 and 1931. 
and the percentage of increase 
or decrease at this census is 
compared with the increase p n r 


lacmw 


Actual number of Increase or per cent. 
Hindu* with non'* , decrease , in total 


Locality. 

1 

omitted 

1031 

2 

1021 

3 

per cent. 

1021—31 

4 

population 
of all 
religion*. 

Punjab 

11,600 

S.XOO 

—2*3 

13-5 

IndoCangctic Plain .. 

4,510 

4,738 

—4-8 

11-4 

Himalayan 

1,708 

1.642 

+4-0 

5-4 

Sub-Himalavan 

1,445 

1,557 

—7-2 

11-0 

North Wet Dry Area 

037 

865 

+8-4 

21-5 


cent, in the total population of all rebgions. 


Distribution 
ot Hindus In 
tb« Punjab. 


It will be seen that Hindus in the Province have decreased, as also their 
proportion in the total population. They have, however, shown actual increase 
in the Himalayan Division and in the North-West Dry Area. In the other two 
Divisions the Hindu population has decreased, more particularly in the Indo- 
Gangetic Plain. A direct cause of the decrease is that over 4 lakhs of 
persons, belonging to the backward classes, returned their religion as Ad- 
Dharm, but even supposing that all of them had returned themselves as 
Hindus (though quite a considerable number of them would beyond doubt 
have been claimed by Sikhism) the Hindus as a whole would not have shown 
the same amount of increase as the other main religions. 

221 . The decrease in thenumber of Hindus requires careful examination. c»us« 0 | 
Souie of the main causes for the decrease in the Hindu population at every Number 
consus hav3 been noted in the general remarks preceding this section. What Ulndu ‘- 
we are here concerned with is to determine whether Hindus arc really suffering 
from any peculiar handicap which keeps down their number and does not let 
them grow at the same rate as some of the other communities in the Punjab do. 

Pandit Hari Kishan Haul in his Report on the 1911 Census enumerated the 
causes, which in his opinion were responsible for a smaller rate of growth 
among Hindus as compared with other religions. In addition to the causes 
peculiar to the decade 1901—11, such as the earthquake of 1905 in Kangra, the 
famine in Hissar District and the outbreak of plague, which was allegod to have 
caused a greater number of deaths in urban areas where a greater proportion 
of Hindus lived, he laid particular stress on “ (*) restriction of fecundity by 
enforced widowhood, (<») the evil effects of early marriage on prolificness. (*»») 
loss of vitality in consequence of the occupations and habits of the Hindus in 
towns. (»r) and the difference in food.” Of these four causes, which might 
be regarded as more or less permanent in their nature, the first was examined 
in detail in the Chapter on Civil Condition, and here it will suffice to say that 
the number of widows of child-bearing ages (15—40) among Hindus is 37 per 
mille of all females as compared with 22 among Muslims and 19 among Sikhs. 

Thero is thus no doubt that the number of widows among Hindus is compara¬ 
tively large and would have a somewhat adverse effect on their population, 
but the number of children in each community ought to depend on the number 
of married females of child-bearing ages and their proportion is higher among 
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CHAPTER XJ. —RELIGION. 


Hindus than among Muslims or Christians. Among Hindus out of every 1,000 
women aged, 15—40, 855 are married as against 862 among Sikhs, 798 among 
Jains, 838 among Muslims and 800 among Christians. Thus one factor is 
more than counteracted by the other, and we shall examine the other three 
causes and see whether they can account for th9 decrease. 


Child Muri¬ 
ate and Its 
Eflect on 
Facundily. 


222. The true extent of child-marriage and its effect on prolificness could 
not be gauged at past censuses as the Age and Civil Condition tables used to have 
many defects on account of the plumping on figures at certain ages, which were 
never smoothed. This defect was admitted in the Census Reports of tho past 
with regard to entries about age in particular. Nor was it possible to know 
the number of children bom to women married at different ages. At the present 
census a special enquiry was held with a view to obtain moro reliable fertility 
statistics, and the results of that enquiry are given in the form of six tables, 
five of which have been printed and discussed in Chapter VI (Civil Condition). 
This enquiry, as explained there, was as a rule made in typical areas in the 
various districts and states, and all the families with the husband and wife alive 
were examined. A record of more than 60,000 Hindu families was made, as 
also that of 25,000 Sikh and 75,000 Muslim families and some Christian 
and Ad-Dliarmi families. A reference may be made to the discussion in 
paragraph 114 of Chapter VI, whore the conclusion has been recorded that 
Hindus including Sikhs were actually more prolific than Muslims or Christians, 


Hibdu. 


Sikh. 


Age of vile at 
marriage. 



but had a smaller survival 
rate. The prevailing custom 
of early marriage cannot he 
held responsible for this 
result, as will be seen from 
an extract from Fertility 
Table III, reproduced in 
_ the margin. The curious 
fact brought out by these figures is that among both Hindus and 
'Muslims the rate of survival is highest among children whose mothers were 
below 12 when married. Tho date of marriage for the purpose of this enquiry 
was reckoned from tho time the wife came to live with her husband, which 
generally coincides with the appearance of the first signs of puberty. The high 
survival rate can either be taken at its face value and looked upon as a result of 
some physiologically sound reason, of which we are hitherto unaware, or we 
may assume that only the physically strong women have survived early labours 

to be included in our enquiry and have 
transmitted some of their hardy qualities to 
their progeny. These doubts, however, will be 
dispelled by table in the margin, which shows 
the number of Hindu females with different 
durations of marriage per 1,000 females 
married at each of the specified age-periods. 


Deration c{ marriage per IfiOO Hindu worn** 
married at each age-period. 


Age of wife it 
marriage. 

1 

r 

■*» 

2 

a 

J> 

3 

- 

i 

•urn 

4 

!« 

2 o 
5 

0—12 

52 

135 

206 

607 

13—U 

92 

177 

216 

516 

15—19 

96 

167 

195 

652 

20—29 

67 

143 

204 

586 

30 and over .. 

46 

92 

218 

644 


It is evident that of 1,000 women married below the age of twelve 607 have 
had at the time of the enquiry a duration of marriage of 15 years and over. 
This proportion is the highest except in the case of those who were married 
when 30 and above. The data for the latter are of course not reliable, because 
if they were married when over 30, many of them must now be over 60, which 
is tho period of life when the people in this Province are prone to return a 
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wrong age. Moreover, the actual number of cases is very small, and most of 
them probably concern widows who have remarried their deceased husbands’ 
brothers and would as often as not return the duration since their first 
marriage as well as all the children they have borne. 

It may bo argued that women with the longest duration of marriage at 
the present moment must comprise a large proportion of those who were married 
when very young, as they alone could have to their credit the longest durations 
in married state. In this connection it may be pointed out that the duration 
of 15 years and over is in no way excessive, and women married at higher ages 

had an equal opportunity of completing this 
duration. The figures in the margin show the 
number of Hindu women in our enquiry who 
had completed different durations of marriage, 
their total being assumed as 10,000. It will be 


Xumber per 10,000 Hindu wire* teho 
Vine duration oj marriage. 


Tran. 

1 

I 

o 

I 

3 

= 

* i 

5 

NumV-r 

812 

1,535 

2.040 

5,013 


Xumber per mille of teamen married for 
IS pear* or more who tern married at :— 


seen that the predominating duration is 15 years and over, which claims more 

than half the women married at different 
ages. If we reduce the number of all 
marriages with this duration to 1,000, we 
find that it comprises wives married at 
different ages as shown in the margin. 
The figures for the other prevailing 
religions have been inserted for the sake 


Religion. 

1 

1 

2 

I 

• 

3 

«. 15—19 

c» 

l 

5 

si 

0 

Hindu 

214 

213 

407 

133 

3 

Munlim 

174 

167 

414 

212 

33 

Sikh 

180 

183 

450 

159 

19 


of comparison. 

No further discussion on these lines is necessary, as the subject has been 
fully dealt with in Chapter VI, but it may bo useful to mention that the 
number of child-wives with the longest duration of marriage would be even 
larger but for the fact that many of them have been excluded from our enquiry 
owing to the death of their husbands. 

223. Subsidiary Table IV to this Chapter gives the proportion of 
followers of different religions living in towns. A comparison of this table 
with the corresponding table of 1921 shows that Hindus now constitute 
37-64 per cent, of the urban population as compared to 40-21 per cent, in 
1921. The proportion for rural areas, which contain nearly nine-tenths of 
the total population, shows oven a greater decrease, from 34-46 per cent, 
to 29-13 per cent. The proportion that Hindus constitute per 10,000 of the 
rural and urban population in each 'Natural Division is reproduced in the 

marginal table. We find that there is an 
actual increase, though only slight, in the 
proportion of Hindus in the urban popula¬ 
tion of the Himalayan Division and North- 
West Dry Area. The proportion of Hindus 
in the rural population has been reduced 
everywhere, indicating that the cause for 
decrease in the number of Hindus is not 
to any large extent “ the loss of vitality 


Xumber of Hindu* per 10,000 of 

Rural 


l’rb»n 


Natural Division. 
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Punjab 

Indo-Gangrtic Ptai 
Himalayan 
Sub-Hiraalayan 
North-Weet Dry 
Area. 


Population. 

Population. 

1931. 

O 

1921. 

3 

1931. 

4 

1921. 

5 

3,764 

4,021 

2,913 

3,446 

3.797 

4.156 

3.445 

4,134 

7,451 

7,178 

0.3*1 

9,526 

3,224 

3,482 

2,117 

2,584 

3,891 

3,793 

1,032 

1,236 


Effect o( 
Residence In 
Towns. 


in consequence of their habits as the residents of towns.’ 

It has been observed in the past, and the point was stressed in the 1911 
Census Report, that towns had a higher death-rate than villages and therefore 
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CHAPTER Xt.—RELIGION’. 


Effect ot Food 
on Ftcundit>. 


Hindus who predominate in urban areas were subjected to a higher death-rate. 
Conditions to-day are. however, different to those prevailing twenty years ago- 
and the death-rate for some of the leading towns, in which the greatest propor¬ 
tion of Hindus is found, is actually smaller as compared to rural areas. The 
published mean death-rate for urban areas during the last decade is 31-9 per 
mille of the population and for the rural 30-1 ;xrr miUe. These death-rates are 
calculated on the basis of the 1921 population, and the urban death-rate would 
be actually smaller if the intcrcensal increase of population in towns, which is 
28-3 per cent, as against 12 per oent. in rural areas, was worked out from year 
to year and the death-rate calculated on its basis. Thus mere residence in 
towns does not appear so serious a drawback from the standpoint of health as it 
is sometimes supposed to be. 

224. The subject of the effect of food on fecundity is no doubt very 
complex. The Census Report of 1911, while admitting that the question of food 
was a very debatable one, goes on to say “ the Hindu on the whole is a vegeta¬ 
rian and abstains not only from meat but also from eggs, and in most cases, 
from such stimulating spices as onions and garlic. A number of Hindus, parti¬ 
cularly in the towns, eat meat, but the percentage of such people is small. In 
the rural tracts the meat-eaters, whether Hindus or Muhammadans live mostly 
on vegetarian and milk diet, using meat occasionally by way of a change. The 
staple food-stuffs, therefore, are wheat and pulses, and the Hindu rural popula¬ 
tion does not appear to bo worse off in this respect than their Muhammadan 

brethren.The fondness of the Muhammadans for food is proverbial. 

On the other hand, the Hindu townsman usually exercises more economy in the 
matter of food than in any other direction. Leaving alone the more wealthy mer¬ 
chants and property-owners, the average townsman usually has one full meal in 
24 hours. The second meal is very often a makeshift, either obtained at the 
place of business or served at home late at night. The meal is usually com¬ 
posed of (jiapatis and dal or some vegetable curry. The chapalis are sometimes 
eaten with a little pickle or with sour milk or perhaps with pakauratf or somo 
similar cheap indigestible stuff sold by the confectioners.” After referring to 
the reduction in the supply of milk and flhee, the Report adds that the food of 
the Hindu towns-people is deteriorating further. 

It is, however, a matter of common knowledge that in recent years the 
food of the Hindu towns-people, particularly of the middle class in large towns, 
has shown a distinct improvement. The remark about the Muslims in the above 
quotation is, of course, only a side issue and evidently applies to a small section 
among them, and is perhaps with equal force applicable to the Hindu property- 
owners and wealthy merchants. The above quotation, however, makes it clear 
that the food of the Hindu and the Muslim country-people is about the same. 
It is therefore rather difficult to comprehend that the decrease among the rural 
Hindus is due to any difference in food. The large majority of Muslims are 
rural and it is the total of rural population, whether Hindu, Sikh or Muslim, 
that is responsible for the major proportion of the^irovincial increase. 

In this connection the following extracts from Pell’s “ Law of Births 
and Deaths” will be of interest. On page 109 ho says “ Well fed and mentally 
active people of the town will be relatively infertile. Well fed and sluggish 
country-people will be relatively fertile. But in the case of poorer towns¬ 
people the effects of greater nervous activity will, in a large measure, be counter¬ 
acted by bad feeding and overwork.” While referring to the severity of tho 
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tests, carried out by Dr. Chalmers Watson, Pell quotes him from “ The Dec¬ 
lining Birth-rate ” to the effect that a purely meat diet produces sterility more 
or less complete in animals. This would tend to show that the stinginess of 
the town-dwellers in the matter of diet does not militate against fecundity. 

'225. We will now proceed to examine whether the Hindu community as 
at present constituted is vitally 
inferior to others. According to 
Sundburg, well-known authority 
-on age statistics, the progressive 
population must have 400 per¬ 
sons per 1.000 in age-group 0—15, 

500 (or about one-half of the total 
population) in age-group 15—50 
and 100 in age-group 50 ami over 
(see page 133 of the India Report 
of 1921). Applying this test to the 
figures of Hindus we find that they 
point to progressiveness. Any 
community with a lesser number 
in the younger age-periods and 
a greater number in the older 
age-periods is stationary, if per¬ 
sons aged 0-15 are 33 per cent., 
and actually regressive if they are 
less. 

220. We should not rest 
satisfied only with the application 
of a mere formula, as done in the 
last paragraph, but will study the 
figures of certain main castes of 
Hindus, Brahman. Kliatri and 
Arora, which at present form 
122, 54 and 77 per mille of the 
total Hindu popuation. respect¬ 
ively. The graph in the margin depicts the growth of these castes from 1881 
to the present day. The figures will be found in Imperial Table XVm, 
and except for a big drop in 1911, which is also reflected in the curves 
of the total population, the three castes have shown a steady increase in 
numbers though not at the same rate as the total population. This was 
not to be expected for the various causes already alluded to. The 
increase in the strength of these three castes during the last decade 
may be examined in greater detail. The present figures are given in Table 
XVII, and the increase per cent, for the decade in the Province as 
Inrtr**, or dren*~ prr cent m population of rrrtain caatra. we fl as f or eac h Natural Division 

Locality. Brahma*. Khatrt. I Arora. ,s given in the margin for the 

a « . 

-~ — total strength of these castes as 
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almost exaotly the same as those 
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CHAPTER XI.—RELIGION. 


Hindu 
Rajputs 
and Jaw. 


for total Brahman, as very few Brahmans belong to any other religion 
unlike Khatris and Aroras, a considerable number of whom, particularly 
Aroras, are Sikhs. The reason for tho decrease in the Hindu Arora in the 
Himalayan Division being greater than the decrease in the total Arora is that 
some Aroras, who formerly returned themselves as Hindus, have noiv returned 
themselves as Sikhs and omitted to return their caste. Khatris show a 
decrease of 4 por cent, in the Sub-Himalayan Division, while Hindu Khatris 
are making a steady progress ; a similar progress among Sikh Khatris has been 
concealed by an omission to return the caste. 

227. The figures of Hindu Rajputs and Jats, who number 577,374 and 
992,309, respectively, in the Province have not been discussed along with the 
figures of the three castes dealt with in the last paragraph. Rajputs now include 
an ever-increasing number of some occupational castes except perhaps in Ho- 
shiarpur and Kangra, and many Hindu Jats have returned themselves as Sikhs 

except in Gurgaon, Hissar and Rohtak. 
The figures of these tribes in the above- 
mentioned localities are shown in the 
margin, and tho figures of the Karnal 
Jats have also been added. It will be 
seen that Jats have increased in Gur¬ 
gaon by a higher rate than the total 
population. In Hissar too the increase 
is fairly high, while Jats have decreased 


Caste and District. 
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1031. 
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Hindu Rajput. 

Kangra 

300 

+ 5*8 

+4-6 

Hoshiarpur 

67 

+ 3*8 

+ 11-3 

Hindu Jat. 




Gurgaon .. 

96 

+9-2 

+ 8-5 

Hissar 

207 

+ 7-6 

+ 101 

Rohtak .. 

326 

+ 1-7 

+43 

Karnal 

117 

—39 

+2-9 

in Karnal no doubt duo to the had dim 


Decrease 
Among Hindu 
Occupational 
Castes. 


Conclusion. 


The small rise in Rohtak can only beexplainedby the population having outgrowm 
the means of subsistence and the emigration during the last decade to canal 
colonies, which have attracted Hindu Jats of the eastern Punjab for the first time. 

228. In addition to the large number of conversions to Sikhism from 
amongst the Hindu agricultural castes and depressed classes, numerous persons 
belonging to occupational castes have obviously gone over to the Sikh religion. 
Fuller details will be found in Chapter XII on Castes and Tribes, and here it will 
suffice to mention that sevoral dhobis (washermen), darzis (tailors), carpenters, 
masons and goldsmiths, who formerly returned themselves as Hindus, have 
now returned themselves as Sikhs, for in no other way can we explain the defect 
among Hindu members of these particular castes when accompanied by au 
almost equal increase among Sikhs. 

From what has been said above we can draw the following conclusions : — 
(a) An increasing number of Hindus belonging to agricultural, occupa¬ 
tional and depressed classes have returned their religion as Sikh 
or Ad-Dharmi. 


(6) So far as the natural increase is concerned, Hindus are almost as 
* progressive ’ as the other communities in the Province. 

(c) If the Hindu, Sikh, Jain, Buddhist and Ad-Bharmi, or in other 

w'ords the units within which all the variations take place, are 
grouped together, the increase in their number since 1921 is 
consistent with the rate of increase that could be expected under 
the circumstances. 

(d) In the future a still further reduction in the number of Hindus due 

to further desertions may be expected unless the lower-middle 
agricultural tribes and members of occupational castes and 
untouchables can be induced to stay in the Hindu fold. 
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229. The Hindu sects can be grouped under six main heads* — (1) Old 
Sects, (2) Reformers, (3) Sects essentially of low castes, (4) Miscellaneous Sects, (5) 
Sects analogous to other religions, and (6) Unspecified. The sects falling under 
the first group can be further sub-divided into (a) Orthodox Hindus, (6) Religious 
orders, (c) Saint worshippers, and (d) Sects worshipping Muslim saints in addition 
to their own gods: whilo the sects comprised by the group “Miscellaneous Sects” 
can be sub-divided into (*) Minor Sects and (it) Castes returned as sects. 

The sects included in each group are noted below : — 

1. Old Sects. 

(a) Orthodox Hindus. ( c ) (i) Saint Worshippers. 

Sanatan Dharm. Dadu Panthi. 

Guga Pir. 

( b ) Religious Orders. Kalu Panthi. 

Bairagi. Namabansi. 

Udasi. Pabuji. 

Faqir. Panjpiria. 

Sanyasi. Rai Dasia. 

Jogi. . Ram Raya. 

Goralch Panthi. Sewak Darya. 

(it) Those who worship Muslim 
saints in addition to their 
own gods. 

. Samaria and Shamsis. 


2. Reformers. 

Arya, Brahmo, Dev Dharm, Nanak Panthi and Radhaswami. 

3. Sects of Low Castes. 

Balmiki, Lai Begi, Ram Dasia and Bala Shahi. 

4. Miscellaneous. 

(a) Minor . — The less numerous and unimportant entries are included 
under Miscellaneous. 

(h) Castes returned as sects .—Sansi and Od. 

5. Sects Analogous to other Religions. 

Jain. Budh, Namdhari, Kesdhari, Sehjdhari, Ad-Dharm, etc. 

€. Unspecified. 


Hindu Seeu. 


The absolute strength of each group together with its seots is noted strength ot 
below for the censuses of 1921 and 1931, as also the percentage of variation. Groups. 

Variation In the Strength of Hindu Sects. 
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(a) Orthodox Hindus.. 

7,385.196 
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+ 2-5 


addition to tbelr 




Sanatan Dharm .. 

7,385.196 

7,567,735 

+ 2-6 


own gods. 

89,231 

5,646 

- 93-7 

(b) Religious Orders.. 

22,509 

5,232 

- 76S 


Sarwaria 

88,837 

5,635 

—93-7 

Bairagi .. 

4.407 

798 

—81-9 


Slramri 

394 

11 

—97-2 

Udaai 

2.661 

2,803 

+ 6-3 

2 . 

Reformers 

227.193 

478,456 

+ 110-6 

Faqir 

10,600 

218 

—97-9 


Arya 

210,872 

469,864 

+ 122-8 

Banyasi 

1,381 

603 

—50-3 


Brahmo 

298 

162 

— 46-6 

Jogi .. 

2.238 

423 

—81-1 


Der Dharm 

3,597 

1,403 

—61-0 

GoraVh Panthi .. 

1,216 

387 

— 68-2 


Nanak Panthi .. 

9.716 

1,641 

—83-1 

<c) (1) Saint Wor- 





Radhaswami ., 

2,710 

5,386 

+ 98-7 

shippers. 

117.499 

22,028 

—81-3 

3. 

Sects of low castes .. 

901,521 

299,954 

- 66-7 

Dadn Panthi .. 

374 

52 

—86-1 


Balmiki 

221,027 

155,738 

—29-5 

Gugapir .. 

1.812 

433 

—761 


U1 Begi 

437.295 

58.897 

—86-5 

Kabir Panthi 

37.111 

12,780 

—65-6 


Bam Dnsin 

239.869 

84.092 

— 64*9 

Kalu Panthi 

21,257 

467 

—97-8 


Bala Shahi 

3,330 

1,227 

—63 "2 

Xamaharuri 

5,471 

133 

—97-6 

4. 

Miscellaneous. 




Pabuji 

5.347 

2,329 

—50-4 


(a) Minor sects 

20,481 

29,600 

+ 44 -S 

Panjpiria 

27,363 

823 

—970 


(b) Castes returned 




RaiDiuria 

14,490 

4,184 

—711 


as sects 

20.429 

28,564 

+30-0 

Ram Raya 

201 

71 

—64-7 

5. 

Sects analogous to 




Scwalt Darya 

4,073 

766 

—81-4 


other religions 

4.196 

8,713 

+107-7 





6 . 

Unspecified 

11,396 

156,792 

+1.2671 

• Punjab Census Report, 1911, p. 118. 
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New Sects 
Returned 
Among 
Hindus at 
This Census. 


Kara! BaosL 
(HUaar. 6 
make.) 


Manga! Bhat. 

(Hisur, 5 
lemalee.) 

Ram Dee. 

Hisaar. 99 

mulrrt and 
100 f'-malrfl.) 


The group “ Old Sects ” comprises the bulk of Hindu population, 

88 38 per cent, of the. total as against 86 53 per cent, at last census. Of this 
orthodox Hindus or Sanatanists claim 88 per cent, and sects worshipping saints 
and sects falling under the sub-head “ Religious Orders ” claim the remaining 
•38 per cent. It is noteworthy that while orthodox Hindus show an increase 
all the other sects falling under “ Old Sects ” with the exception of Udasi 
show an onormous decrease. The only conclusion is that either the members 
of these sects returned themselves as Sanatan Dharm or no sect at all. The 
strength of the group “ Reformers ” has more than doubled since last census, 
and is now 5-6 per cent, of the total population. Of the total number of * Re¬ 
formers,’ which amounts to 478,000, the Arya or Vedic Dharm has 470,000 
followers. In 1911 the total number of Ary as was less than one lakh and 
rose to over two lakhs at last census, and it is now close upon half a million. On 
the other hand Brahmo, Dev Dharm and Nanak Panthi show a decrease. 
Brahmas are to be found mostly in the urban areas of certain districts, and at 
last census too their population had declined. Dev Dharm, is also a sect 
of recent origin, being founded in 1887, and the number of its followers though 
larger than that of Brahmos is not considerable. The instruction to the enume¬ 
rators at last census was that in the case of Dev Saniajis the name of the sect 
should be entered without the addition of religion. On the present occasion 
this instruction was modified and enumerators were required to enter the term 
* Hindu ’ after the name of the sect, if so desired by the person enumerated. 
This might in some cases have resulted in the religion being entered as Hindu 
without the addition of sect. The decrease among Nanak Panthis is evidently 
due to many of them having been returned as Sikhs, Nanak Panthi being main¬ 
ly a Sikh sect. Radhaswamis show a large increase since last census. 

Tho figures for the group “ Sects of low castes ” show a large decline as 
compared with last census, evidently because numerous members of these castes 
have returned themselves as Ad-Dharmi or Sikh. There is a tremendous 
rise in the figures for the “ Unspecified,” probably because a tendency was 
noticeable in many places at this census to return no sect with a view to consoli¬ 
date the position of the community. 

230. The tenets of the various sects of main religions have been fully 
described in the Census Reports of the past, especially in those of 1891 and 
1911, and a repetition here is unnecessary. Important variations in their 
numbers have been pointed out, and below is given an account of certain sects 
returned for the first time on the present occasion. 

This sect is a section of Kabir Panthis, and its members are the followers 
of Kabir Bhagat. They also believe in Guga, in whose name a fair is held at 
Meri in the Bikaner State. In the matter of dress and food they are akin to the 
people of the United Provinces, and their religious ceremonies are the same as 
those of other Hindus. They are found only in Hissar District, and their 
occupation is shoe-making and their mother-tongue is Purbi, a corrupt form 
of Urdu. 

They follow Sanatan Dharm, and their occupation is shoe-making. 

The sect has been in existence for the last three or four hundred years, 
and its members are the followers of Ram Deoji Pir. Their holy place is 
Rulicha in the Jodhpur State where the most important fair of the sect is held. 
Their religious ceremonies do not materially differ from those of other Hindus. 
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Rain Daiji is the name of a Hindu deity and the persons returned as 
■members of this sect really belong to Sanatan Dharm. 

Singi Kat is the profession of certain persons who extract blood from 
sick persons with the aid of singi, a small horn-shaped instrument made of 
horn and iron. The persons entered as members of this sect are really Sanatan 
Dharmis. 


Hun Daljl. 

(Hi**ar, IS 
mole* and 
IS female*.) 

Singi KM. 
(Hfa«*r, 10 
male* and 
13 female*.) 


Dhawal Pal and Dharam Premi are two different names for the Brahmanic ®J**£JJ* 
Hindus and Vedic Dharmis, respectively. The members of these sects are 
found only in the Sialkot District, their total number being less than 500. 

The followers of Bishkannan, a Brahman, who married a woman of (^^^*29 
another caste, are usually LoJuirs and Tarkhans. They have a temple of their ^TtoSm) 
own on the Phagwara-Nawanshahr road in the Jullundur District, but in practice 
they are Sanatan Dharmis. 

The founder of this sect is reported to be one Ram Pir, but the date of 
its origin is not traceable. Their particular beliefs and tenets are analogous state. jw 
to Hinduism. They pray like Hindus, and their religious books are in Shastri, 4Sf e mai«.) 
Urdu or Gurraukhi. In their dress and mode of life they are just like other 
Hindus. They do not eat bacon and they bury thoir dead. Rama Pir’s 
shrine is in the Jodhpur State, and a fair is held there during the months of 
Bhadon and Magh and draws thousands of members of this sect from the various 
parts of India. 

Swami Bishan Dass, who is over 70 years old, is the founder of this sect, 

His disciples believe in the doctrines of the ten Gurus of Sikhs, and are also (A ^^ d ls 
known as Nanak Panthis. The following places are held sacred by them :— 22 female*.) 


(1) Rupar (Ambala District), (2) Sirhind Basi (Patiala State), (3) Machhi- 
wara (Ludhiana District), (4) Badla (Patiala State), and (5) Chak No. 389 
G. B. (Lyallpur District). 

The name of this sect, which is one of the names of the Almighty, 
literally meaning “ Deep, Profound,” has been derived from a shabad (hymn) 
contained in the Granth Sahib (the holy book of Sikhs). 

They are really Jhiwars, and the founder of the sect was Baba Kalu, a 
Jhiwar who lived in the time of Akbar the Great. The successor of Baba 
Kalu pays a half-yearly visit to tho members of the sect, and gives them a 
hint hi (necklet) to wear. They have a temple in Bhalwal and another in Patan- 
garh, both in Kamal District, and usually follow Hindu religion and observe 
the same fairs and festivals as othor Hindus. Their peculiarity is a worship 
of well3. 


Kanthlwal. 
(Kamal, 61 
tnalei and 
42 Innate*.) 


SECTION 3—SIKHS. 


231. The followers of Sikhism at the present census number 4,071,624, of c«n«r*i. 
whom 2,270,946 are males and 1,800,678 females, giving a proportion of 793 
females per 1,000 males. During the last decade Sikhs have increased by 
964,328 or by 31*1 per cent. The principal figures for important units are given 

in the margin. A glance at 


Locality. 


Absoixti no vms or Suits (1931). 

Maks. Female*, proportion the Social Hap in the begin- 
£cr C i.ooo ning of this Report will 


1 

2 • 

3 

4 

S 

Punjab 

4,071,6*4 

2&0J46 

1M0.67S 

793 

British Territory 

3,004.144 

1.703,584 

1,360,660 

799 

Punjab States Agency .. 

990.628 

661.238 

436,388 

776 

Other Punjab State* .. 

10.861 

6.124 

4.730 

772 


show that Sikhs reside 
chiefly in the central Punjab, 
being most numerous in 
the territory which is marked 
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out roughly by a circle in the map below. 



Actual number oj Sikk$ i» then Min, It — 1911. 


Thia oircle embraces among other tracts the Majha, which comprises the 
Kasur and Chunian Tahsils of Lahore District and the Tarn Taran and Amritsar 
Tahsils of Amritsar District. The predominantly Sikh tahsils of Garhshankar 
and Hoshiarpur in the Iloshiarpur District are also included, Una and Dasuya 
Tahsils with a smaller proportion of Sikhs being left out. Further south the 
Rupar sub-division of Arnbala and parts of Kaithal sub-division and Thanesar 
Tahsil of Kamal District fall within it and also nearly the whole of the Patiala 
State and the major portion of the Sirsa Tahsil of Hissar District. The heart of 
the circle covers the whole of Ludhiana and Jullundur Districts, the States of 
Kapurthala, Maler Kotla, Faridkot and Nabha, and a considerable portion of the 
Ferozepore District. The figures of the Sikh population are given in the map 
in thousands for all districts and states. The Sikhs number approximately 
2 $ millions within and 1 £ millions outside the circle, and their proportion 
diminishes with the distance from the circle. 


variation in 232. The population of Sikhs has been growing at each census except during 

sikh^ot past the decade 1881—91, and in 1881 was considerably less than half of what it is 
Census** now. The table in the margin 

shows their number, percentage 
increase and proportion per 
10,000 of the total population 
at each of the past censuses. 
The numerical strength rose 
markedly during the decade 
1901—11, but the increase dur¬ 
ing the last decade is unprece¬ 
dented. 


Census. 

1 

Absolut*' 

figures (or 
Sikhs. 

« 

Percentage 

increase. 

3 

Proportion 
per 10,000. 

4 

1881 

• • 

1,700,909* 

• • 

622 

1891 


1.849.371* 

8*4 

809 

1901 

• • 

2,102,813 

13 7 

863 

X 

1911 

•• 

2,881,495 

37"0 

1,211 

1921 

• • 

3,107,290 

7*8 

1,238 

1931 

• .. 

• 1m 

4,071,024 

31D 

It.Ik! 

1,429 
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Below are given some quotations from the Census Reports of the past, 
which graphically describe certain phases of the Sikh community bearing on 
the rise and fall in its population at various periods. 

The following extracts appear at page 140 of the Punjab Census Report 
of 1881 :— 

In 1833 Sir Richard Temple wrote, an Secretary to the Government:— 

“ The Sikh faith and ecclesiastical polity in rapidly going where the Sikh political ascendancy has already 
gone. Of the two elements in the oM Khalea. namely, tbo follower* uf Xannk the lint prophet, and the followers 
of Gttni Goblnd, the second great religious leader, the former will hold their ground, and the Latter will lose 
it. The Sikhs of N’anak. a comparatively •mall body of peaceful habits and old family, will perhaps ding to 
the faith of their father* but the Sikh* o/ Cohind who are of more recent origin, who are more specially styled 
the Singhs or Lions, and who embraced the faith aa being the religion of warfare and conquest, no longer regard 
the Khalsa now that the prestige has departed from it. These men joined in thousands, and they now deport 
in equal number. They rejoin the ranks of Hinduism whence they originally came and they bring ap their 
children as Hindus. The sacred tank at Amritsar is less thronged than formerly, and the attendance at tho 
annual festival is diminishing yearly. The initiatory ceremony for adult person* is now rarely performed.” 

In tbo Administration Report of 1856-57 the same writer says after 
speaking of the small number of Sikh recruits that offered themselves till the 
fall of Delhi proclaimed our triumph. 

“ Sikhism itself, too, which had previously fallen off so much, seems again to be slightly on the increase. 
During tbo post year tho baptismal initiations at the Amritsar temple have been more numerous than daring 
the proooding year. Sikhism is not dormant.” 

And Colonel MacMalion, Commissioner of Amritsar, writes as follows in 
his Census Report:— 

“ The large decrease in the number of Sikhs since 1868 is not surprising. Sikhs decline in number, in 
yean of peace. There was a serious decline, I believe, after the conquest of the Punjab down to 1857, when 
the demand for Sikhs for oar army during tho mutiny for a time gave a great stimulus to the growth of Sikhism. 
Tbo idea prevails, not only with the officers of native regiments, but also among the classes from which Sikh 
converts are obtained, that Sikhs mode better soldiers than Panjabi Hindus : and hence whenever the warlike 
spirit revives. Sikhism in this part of the Punjab also revive*. All the members of the tame family do not always 
become Sikhs : and thaw who hare acquired a taste for the soothing influence of tobacco abstain from taking 
the pakul. Hence in times of peaoe there i* a tendency for Sikhism to decline." 

The following passage occurs in the Punjab Census Report of 1891 

(p. 96) 

“ There is reason to believe that the marked preference shown for Sikhs in many branches of Government 
service, the hardy nature of the castes from which they are mainly drawn, and the recent extension of a kind 
of patriotic antiquarianism among tho more oducated of them, has not been without its influence in strengthening 
their power and preventing the disruption of the Sikh community which ooe has so often seen predicted." 

The next decade found the Sikh population rising at the expense of 
Hindus, and the following remarks are met with in the Punjab Census Report 
of 1901 (p. 122). 

“The number of Sikhs in these Provinces,* according to tho present returns, is 2,130,987 as against 
1,870,481 In 1891, an increase of 200,506, or 13 9 percent. If there figures are at all accurate, Sikhism has made a 
marked advance since 1891, possibly at the expense of Hinduism, for tho Hindus only show an increase of 
2-4 per cent.” 

The phenomenal increase continued even during the very unhealthy 
decade preceding the census of 1911, when the total population of the Pro¬ 
vince showed an actual decrease. Aftor remarking about the absence of sepa¬ 
rate vital record for Sikhs, the 1911 Report with regard to the increase in their 
number said:— 

“ Nevertheless the rate of increase is much too high for the natural development of population, under 
the unhygienic conditions which prevailed during the decade. The gain seems to have occurred mainly br 
accretion* from the Hindus. It has not been possible to ascertain tho number of people who have taken the pak^l 
during the last ten years, but the Singh Sabha* hare been very active in enforcing the tenets of Guru 
Goblnd Singh on all follower* of Guru Nanak. whether Sikhs or Hindus, and they have been assisted greatly in 
their efforts by the fact that only Kuhikari Sikhs are enlisted in the army.” 

In tbe 1921 Report the following remarks of Mr. Garrott, I.E.S., who 
acted during a portion of the war period as a Recruiting officer, appear at 
page 179:— 

*' Mv experience daring 1917 and 1918 in Ludhiana and the adjacent territories was that there were a 
large number of families of the Hindu tamindar class, of which those members who had enlisted in the 
Army hail, as a matter of course, became Sikhs. Those who in the ordinary course of events would have 
stayed at home did not do so. When, as a result of tbe intensive recruiting at tho later stages of the War. 
tits latter were induced to join up, they too booame Sikhs." 


The are* that now constitutes approximately the whole of the Punjab and N.W.F. Province. 
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Sikh Growth 
doe to Ah- 
lorption ol 
Hindus. 


Apart from the facts set forth in the extracts quoted above, the num¬ 
ber of Sikhs since 1911 has greatly risen on account of the changed instructions 
about the definition of Sikhism. Prior to that year only those were recorded 
as Sikhs, who according to the tenets of the tenth Guru, Gobind Singh, grew 
long hair and abstained from smoking, but since then any one is recorded as a 
Sikh who returns himself as such whether or not he practises those tenets. 

The Seot Table XVI-A printed in Part III of this Volume gives the 

numbers of Kesdharis or those who 
take pahul and wear Ices (long hair), 
and Sehjdharis or those who do not 
take pahul or grow Ices. These figures 
are for facility of reference reproduced 
in the margin for this as well as tho 
last census. 


Particular*. 

1 

Kftdhiuri. 

o 

Schjdhari. 

3 

Un*peci£ed. 

4 

1921 

2,873,788 

228,366 

5,142 

1931 

3,688,829 

281,903 

200,892 

Variation .. 
Variation 

715,011 

63,537 

195,750 

percent 

24-9 

23-4 

3.806 9 


233. It is obvious from'the remarks of the Census Reports of the past 
that the number of Sikhs varies greatly from time to time on account of the com¬ 
paratively easy conversion from Hinduism. It is not essential for a Sikh to be 

born a Sikh and any one can be initiated into 
the religion by pahul, a process fully described 
in the Census Report of 1881 (p. 130). This 
view is borne out by the figures in the margin, 
which show the absolute increase at each 


Absolftx Ixcbbase on Diotusr. 


Year. 

Hind a. 
o 

Sikh. 

3 

1921-31 

.. 

—199.931 

+ 964.328 

1911-21 

, , 

+285,911 

+225,801 

1901-11 

, , 

—1,541.462 

+778.682 

1891-01 


+69,341 

+ 219.017 

1881-91 

- 

+890,686 

+ 173,631 


Particular*. 

1 


—aii— 

Religion*. 

2 


Sikh. 

3 


- as the increase or decrease among Hindus. 
The figures of Sikhs have risen at each census while those of Hindus have 
shown a decrease at the censuses of 1911 and 1931. At both these censuses the 
decrease among Hindus was accompanied by a marked increase among Sikhs, 
though there were also other causes responsible for reduction in the Hindu 
population, such as plague during the decade, lfk)l—11, and the treatment of 
Ad-Dliarm as a separate religion on the present occasion. The big rise in the 
Sikh population during the last decade is obviously not due to natural increase 
alone. If any fresh evidence on this point is needed, we have only to apply the 
test of survivorship to the Sikh population of 1921 and thus determine'approxi¬ 
mately the amount of gain due to the absorption of non-Sikh (primarily Hindu) 

population. From the 
figures in the margin we 
find that 542.596 persons 
were so absorbed. The 
calculations are based on 
the assumption that the 
proportion of survivors 
(persons now aged over 
10 years) of the 
1921 Sikh population 
would be the same as 
that for the total population. Any excess in the present Sikh population 
aged over 10 years would, therefore, be due to absorption from other 
communities as Sikhs are not likely to gain in numerical strength through any 
other cause, much less through immigration as among them the number of 
emigrants is larger than that of immigrants. The estimate of absorption 


4. 


7. 


Actual population of 1921 
Population aged over 10 yean 
of 1931 

Calculated Sikh population 
aged over 10 yran (Sur¬ 
vivor* of 1921) .. 

Absorption among Sikh* aged 
over 10 year* 

Enumerated Popi 
10 year* of 1931 
Calculated Sikh population 
under 10 yean 
Absorption among Sikh* under 
10 yean 

Total estimated absorption 
(by a dding item* 4 and 7), 


25,101,514 

20,246,375 


8^45,482 


3.107,296 

2.913,466 

2,607.588 

435,878 

1,128,158 

1,021,440 

106,718 

512,596 
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in the population under 10 is made on the assumption that the children 
under 10 among Sikhs would bear the same ratio to the calculated surviving 
Sikh population, aged 10 years and over, as the children of all religions under 
10 have to the total population aged over 10 years in 1931. 

In the general remarks in the beginning of this Chapter it has been point¬ 
ed out how certain castes were being more easily absorbed than others by 
Sikhism, and having regard to what has been said in this paragraph we can 
safely foretell that at no distant future most of the Hindu agricultural and 
artisan classes residing in the areas, included in the oircle in the map on page 
304 as the stronghold of Sikhs, will go over to Sikhism. The only castes of 
Hindus which stand firm arc Brahman and Khatri, though many members 
of the latter have become Sikhs. 


234. The map below shows tho percentage of increase in the number of 
Sikhs in each district and state over the figures of the last census. 


PereenUga 
Increase of 
Slkhi In 
Smaller Unit*. 



3- »7. 


3 '-+° 7 . 
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eariokot I 
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HlSSAR 
J IND 
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'S PATAUOI 
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os +7. DECREASE 
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Incrtau per cent, among Sikha during 1921 — 31. 


The high percentage of increase in the canal colonies is undoubtedly due both 
to inter-district migration and absorption of lower castes of Hinduism, while in 
places like Miamvali, Karnal and Sirmoor, where Sikh population is very 
meagre, the results are evidently due to mere absorption. In such places the 
percentage of increase does not truly represent any real increase. This applies 
even with greater force to places like Pataudi, Dujana and Loliaru. In Ambala, 
Ludhiana, Amritsar, Lahore and Jullundur the increase is entirely due to 
accretions from other castes as well as to the large natural increase. In the 
Mandi State the increase has resulted from migration owing to the numerous 
labourers attracted by the Hydro-Electric project at Jogindarnagar. In certain 
districts Sikhs have actually decreased, but there is nothing surprising about this 
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as in districts such as Dera Ghazi Khan, Attock, Jhang, Rohtak and Gurgaon 




Increase (-f) or 


Increase <+) or 



Decrease ( 

-) 


Decrease ( 

-)per 



cent, during the 


cent, during the 

District. 


decide, 1921.31. 

District. 

decade, 1921-31. 



AU Reli- 

Sikh. 


AU Reli- 

Sikh. 



gions. 


• 

gions. 


1 


2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Hlw 


+ 10-1 

+20-9 Gujranwala 

+ 181 

+40-9 

Rohtak 

• . 

+4-3 

— 1-0; 

Shrikhupura 

+ 19-5 

+44 0 

Gurgnon 

• a 

+8-5 

-4S-0 

Cujrat 

+ 110 

+ lfr7 

Kama) 

• • 

+2-8 

+37-9 

Shahpur 

+ 1-4 1 

+32-0 

Ambala 

a a 

+ 9-0 

+ 59-4 

'Ihtlum 

+ 134 

+ 18-3 

Simla 

• • 

-18*8 

-35-2 

Rawalpindi .. 

+ 11-4 

+30T 

Kangra 

. . 

+4’6 

+ 150 

Atiook 

+ 14-0 

—1-4 

Hoshiarpur 

• • 

+ 11-3 

+30-2 

Mianwali .. 

+ 14-9 

+41-7 

Jullundur 

• . 

+ 14-7 

+21-1 

Montgomery 

+45-8 

+86-1 

Ludhiana 

. . 

+ 18-5 

+32-7 

Lj allpur 

+ 140 

+314 

Foroiepore 

a . 

+5-3 

+28-2 

.Thong . * 

+ 16-5 

-96 

Lahore 

. . 

+ 22 0 

+36-7 

Multan 

+321 

+ 112-5 

Amritsar 

. . 

+20-2 

+ 39-4 

Muzaflargarh .. 

+4-0 

+8-6 

Gardaspur 

• . 

+ 139 

+29-7 

Dera Ghaii Khan . 

+5-0 

-18-5 

Sialkot 

•* 

+ 11-6 

+26-7 





and Simla Hill States 
Sikhs are very few and 
the reduction in their 
number might bo due 
to any cause, migration 
or absorption by Hin¬ 
duism. It is on the 
whole noticeable from 
the map that Sikhs 
have in many areas 
increased at a much 
greater rate than the 
total population. The 
marginal table com¬ 


pares the increase per cent, among Sikhs with that among all religions in British 


districts. 


To give some further idea about the gain of Sikhism I quote in 
suutmtn, M^D^mm^decrcm the margin the figures of certain 


Caste. 

1 

1931. 

o 

1931. 

3 

Increase 
(+) or 
decrease (— 
4 

Percentage 

of 

). variation. 
5 

Arora 

114,329 

121,096 

-6,767 

-5-6 

Chamar 

158.753 

163.290 

-4,537 

-2-8 

Chuhra 

MStMT 

42,476 

+ 126,771 

+298 5 

Jat .. 

2.134.596 

1,823,456 

+311,140 

+ 17-1 

Rajput 

52,829 

30.508 

+22,321 

+ 73-2 

Saini 

86.688 

53.777 

+32,911 

+61-2 

Tarkhan .. 

159,103 

139.768 

+ 19.335 

+ 13-8 


castes for 1921 and 1931. It 
may be pointed out that these 
figures furnish no more than 
a mere indication as except in the 
case of higher castes such as Jat 
and Rajput, converts to Sikhism 
do not as a rule return any caste, 
being content with the entry of 


* Sikh ’ in the column of caste. This desire to return no caste is actuated by 


the feeling that it is .better not to return a low caste, and as a matter of fact 
many members of low castes such as Chuhra and Charaar adopt Sikhism in 
order to escape the inferiority complex. In regard to Sikhs the instructions 


to enumerators were that they should not be pressed to return their caste. 


The figures of variation in the numerical strength of castes can be best 
studied over a long period, as owing to wrong classification or different inter¬ 
pretation of instructions the results of two successive censuses may not serve 
as an index to actual facts. The table below shows for each of the last six 
censuses the variations in the population figures of certain castes, whioh claim 
both Hindus and Sikhs among their members. 


Caste and religion. 


1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Jat (Htndu) 

• • 

1.445,374 

1,697,177 

1,539,574 

1.000.085 

1,046,396 

992,309 

„ (Sikh) 

• a 

1,122,673 

1,116.417 

1,388.877 

1,617.532 

1,822,881 

2,133,152 

Tarkhan (Carpenter) (Hindu) 

.. 

213,070 

215,561 

233,934 

162,305 

161.833 

140,727 

., Skh) 

• a 

113,067 

134.110 

146,904 

180,447 

139,327 

158.446 

Lohar (Blacksmith) (Hindu) 

a • 

101,190 

110.338 

110,816 

82,204 

83.385 

74,463 

(Sikh) 

• a 

24,361 

23.287 

30.465 

34.862 

20,025 

10.460 

Chuhra (Scavangcr) (Hindu) 

• a 

613.434 

859,671 

934.553 

777,821 

693,393 

368,224 

(Sikh) 

• • 

40,501 

90,321 

21,673 

49,937 

40,345 

157,341 

Darri (Tailor) (Hindu) 

• • 

9.674 

10,218 . 

9,680 

7.657 

8,178 

9.823 

.. (Sikh) 

• a 

186 

660 

716 

1,406 

1,587 

3.630 

Chamar (Shoemaker) (Hindu) 

• a 

931,915 

1,029,335 

1,089.003 

909.499 

968.298 

684,963 

.. (Sikh) 

• • 

100,014 

106,328 

76,753 

164,110 

161,862 

156,717 


The figures bear out the remarks recorded above. Among Jats the 
number of Hindus has gone on decreasing since 1901, except for a small 


/ 
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increase* in 1921. The Sikh Jats have on the other hainl been ever on the in¬ 
crease. Among occupational castes, such as Tarkhan and Lohar, Hindus have 
been decreasing since 1901, while the number of Sikhs has been rapidly growing, 
though of late it has had a downward tendency. This is merely due to the 
failure on the part of Sikh artisans to return any caste at all or to claim Ram- 
garhia as their caste instead of the traditional caste. Tarkhan. Many of these 
artisans were evidently absorbed from Hinduism. The number of ('huhra-s 
among Hindus has been declining seriously since the I HI 1 census, and it hasbeen 
on the increase among Sikhs except in 1901 and 1921. the increase at this 
census being very much greater than before. But for the new Ad-Dharmi move¬ 
ment many more Cliamarsand Chnhras would have returned themselves as Sikhs. 


235. The statement in the margin shows the numerical strength of the 

different sects returned in the Province 
under the two main divisions. Kesdhuri ” 
and “ Sehjdhari.” The bulk of Sikh 
population, i.e.. 88-1 per cent, of the 
total, is Kesdhari. only 6-9 per cent, 
being Sehjdhari. The districts with the 
largest number of the latter are Hoshiarpur 
(35.916), Montgomery (31.530), anil Jullundiir 
(27.805). The remaining 5 per cent, of the Sikh 
population is made up of “ sects analogous 
to other religions " or “ miscellaneous sects” 
such as Guru Bhag Singh (724). Xirmala (268). Nam Dev (267). Narankari (282), 
Baba Budhi (231). Kabir Panthi (114), Bedi Sodhi (76), Baba Kalu (52). Sadu 
(44). Baba Bindu (41) and Gulab Dasi (2). Among Kesdharis the Tat-Khalsas, 
Hazuris and Nanak Panthis occupy a prominent position. For a description 
of the different sects or their practices or tenets distinguishing them from each 
other the reader is referred to the Census Reports of 1891 and 1911. in which 
the subject has been fully discussed. The only noticeable feature brought out 
by the present census is that the strength of minor sects is very much on the 
decrease owing to a general tendency of modern times to do away with sub- 
sects in the interests of tie community as a whole. 


Sect. 

1 

Kcmlhari. 

• 

Sehjdhari 

3 

Gobind Singh 

.23,073 


Haznri 

.. 102, 886 

2,337 

KoU Xnrodhari 

13.068 

. . 

Mazhabi 

15,860 

870 

Nibang 

4.196 


Nanak Panthi 

26.676 

1,202 

Panj Piria 

.. 62 

•* 

Kamdad 

11.941 

839 

Ram Rai 

1,207 

Vi, 

Sarwaria 

.. 11.817 

1.813 

Tat-Khalsa 

147 


Udaai 

16 

300 

Miactllaiu-ou* 

«.W» 

• 

Una per ified 

.. 3.280.317 

274,449 

Total 

.. 8,588.829 

281.903 


Strength Of 
Sikh SmU. 


The variation since 1921 in sects with the greatest number of followers is 


Scot. 

i 

KKslUIAKI. 

Gobind Singh . ■ I 
Hazuri 

Knife Namdhari.. 
Maxhabi •• 

Nthang • • 

Nanai Panthi . . j 
Pan j Piria 
Ramdaoi ..! 

Ram Rai 

Sara aria ..; 

Tat Khalaa ..: 
Udaai 

• UnapeciSed ..| 
SEHJDHARI. 
Haznri . ■ 

Nanak Panthi .. 
Radhaanrami .. 
Ramdaai 
Sara aria 
Udaai 

Pnapecified .., 


1021. 

•» 

1931. 

3 

Variation 

percent. 

42,678 

23,673 

—44'6 

246,367 

192.886 

-2P7 

4,037 

13.068 

+223-7 

2.201 

15,866 

+592-5 

3,913 

4,195 

+7-2 

22,486 

26,675 

+ 188 

4.692 

62 

-98-6 

10,668 

11,911 

+ 13-0 

006 

1,207 

+ 99*5 

14.266 

11,817 

-17-1 

631.279 

147 

—100-0 

770 

10 

-97*9 

1.980.9*0 

3^280,317j 

+04-8 

1.013 

2,337 

+44-9 

13,961 

1,202 

-91*4 

378 

# 0 

-100-0 

200 

839 

+301*4 

2.382 

1,813 

-23-0 

66 

369 

+459 1 

209,757 

274,449 

+30-8 


given in the marginal table. Kes- 
tlharis have increased from 2,873,788 
to 3.588.829, or by 24-8 per cent, and 
Sehjdharis from 228.366 to 281,903, 
or by 23-4 per cent. The orthodox 
sects such as “ Gobind Singh” and 
“ Hazuri ” are on the decrease, but 
sects like Nanak Panthi and Mazhahi, 
the latter chiefly returnetl byChuhras. 
Chainars, Sansis and Bawarias, show 
a large increase. The increaso in the 
figures of “ Unspecified ” is due to the 
lack of return of sect on the part of 
persons who were formerly recorded 


as belonging to a particular sect. Sects like Udasi and Panj Piria would see 


to he losing popularity, as also the sect analogous to Islam, namely Sarwaria. 


Variation Is 
Sects 
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CHAPTER XI.—RELIGION. 


>er*l. 


SECTION 4— AD-DHARMIS. 


236. The circumstances leading to the return of Ad-Dharmi religion have 
been described in the general section of this Chapter. The figures of Ad- 
Dharmis for certain districts have been given in paragraph 219 above. The 
absolute figures by distric ts and states are given in Imperial Table XVI and the 
figures by tahsils in Provincial Table II, both appearing in Part II of this Volume. 
The Ad-Dharmis, however, do not comprise all the Hindu depressed classes as 
numerous members of these classes have returned themselves as Hindus and 


abstained from claiming the new religion. The figures for all the depressed 
classes of Hindus are not available, as at this census some limit had to be placed 
for reasons of economy on the number of castes to be sorted. The figures for 
the most numerous castes are, however, available, and the total strength of de¬ 


District or State. 

1 

Ad- 

Dharmi. 

2 

Hindu 

Iirpreaaed 

Claaaea.* 

3 

District or State. 

1 

Ad- 

Dbarmi. 

2 

Hindu 

Dcprceaed 

(.lasers. 

3 

Hiaaar 


0 

95,414 

Montgomery .. 

16.119 

10.307 

Rohtak 


• a 

00,1*54 

Lyallpur 

60.718 

14,181 

Gurgaon 

. . 

.. 

100,809 

J Jhang .. 

06 

1,079 

Karnal 


5.011 

108,149 

Multan 

4,927 

10,978 

Amt-ala 


08 

93,240 

MuzaSargarh 


2,849 

Simla 

•• 

•• 

7.231 

D. G. Khan 

•• 

2,144 

Kangra 


1*0.883 

88,890 

Dujana State 


3,336 

Hoshiarpur 

• . 

111,81*0 

35,613 

l*ataudi State .. 

. . 

3.077 

Jullundur 

, , 

113,580 

21,338 

KaUia State 

1*82 

8,484 

Lmlhiana 

, , 

17,71*0 

1*0,390 

Simla Hill State*.. 

• • 

79,245 

Krrowpors 

• , 

36.262 

40,046 

Loharu State 

• • 

2.303 

Labor*' 


1.000 

60,176 

Sinnoor State 


43.384 

Amritsar 


104 

31,082 

Bilaspur State 


16,974 

Gurdaspur 

. . 

0,545 

12,868 

Mandi State 

. , 

42,138 

Sialkot 

. . 

1*0 

26,800 

Sukrt State 

, , 

14,675 

Gujrnnwala 

•• 

2 

5,365 

Kapurthala State 

10,174 

21.697 

Sheikhupura 


11,741 

10,736 

Maler Hot la State 


8,662 

Gujrat 

* . 

1.010 

2,371 

Faridkot State .. 

1,584 

3,433 

Shahpur 

• . 

1.591 

6,090 

Chaml>a State 

537 

8,848 

Jhrlum 

, , 

. . 

632 

i'atiala State 

2,451* 

116,101 

Rawalpindi 

• • 

a • 

3,311 

Jind State .. 

. , 

33,754 

Attack 

, , 

a • 

489 

Xabha State 

6 

26,757 

Mianwati 

* * 

*• 

675 

Bahawalpur State 

4,447 

35,477 


pressed classes 
belonging to 
these castes 
inclusive of 
Ad-Dharmis is 
given in 
Appendix I at 
the end of this 
Chapter. The 
table in the 
margin gives 
the figures 
of Ad-Dharmis 
and the Hindu 
depressed 
classes* sepa¬ 
rately as far as 
available for 


each district and state. It is evident from the table that Ad-Dharmis in most 
places form only a fraction of the Hindu depressed classes, and except in 
Jullundur and Hoshiarpur, which arc their strongholds, and Sheikhupura 
and Lyallpur colonies, Ad-Dharmis nowhere outnumber the other depressed 
classes. In Montgomery the number of the two is about equal. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the number of persons who returned themselves as Ad-Dharmis 
in each area was governed by the peculiar circumstances of the locality. In 
areas like Hissar. Rohtak and Karnal, where depressed classes are found in 
large numbers, the propaganda on behalf of Ad-Dharmis appears to have been 
ineffective as these districts arc far removed from the centre of Ad-Dharmi 
movement. Moreover, the Hindu land-owning classos of those tracts wield a 
strong influence against religious disruption. The number of Ad-Dharmis on 
the other hand is large in the colony districts, where menial classes are fully 
alive to their interests. A lot of propaganda work was done by the leaders of 
Ad-Dharmis, specially in the Lyallpur District. At the same time the Sikh 
land-owners in some districts, particularly Lyallpur, Ludhiana and Ambala 
used all their resource to make G'huhras and Chamars return themselves as 
Sikhs and not as Ad-Dharmis, and but for this the number of Ad-Dharmis in 
those districts would have been considerably larger. 

• Haw aria, Cbunar, Chuhra, Dagi and Ko|i, Ihunna, Megh, Od.Ramdaau, Sana! and Sarrra ~ ' 
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In the margin are given figures since 1881 for some of the most numerous 

depressed classes, who 
have been returned as 
belonging to more 
than one religion. 
The Bawarias at the 
present moment are 
equally divided between 
Hindus and Sikhs, while 
most of the Sansis re¬ 
turned their religion as 
Sanai but were thrown 


Caste and Religion. 

1 

1931. 

2 

1921. 

3 

1911. 

4 

1901. 

5 

1891. 

6 

1881. 

7 

Bawaria (Hindu) .. 

16,04a 

25,517 

26,847 

27,633 

24,401 

20,163 


(Sikh) 

15,856 

9,005 

6,002 

1.275 

1,636 

1.478 

99 

(Ad-Dharmi) 

56 

• « 


• . 



Chamar (Hindu) 

684,963 

968,298 

909,499 

1,089.003 

1,029,335 

931,915 

*» 

(Sikh) .. 

155,717 

161,862 

161.110 

75.753 

106,328 

100,014 

*• 

(Ad-Dharmi 1 

256.349 

« # 

. . 




Chuhra 

(Hindu) .. 

368,224 

693,39)! 

777,821 

034,553 

859,671 

613,431 


(Sikh) .. 

157,341 

40.345 

49.937 

21,673 

90,321 

40,501 


(Ad-Dharmi) 

86,518 


, , 

# # 



Ramdaai (Hindu) .. 

12,235 

. . 

. . 

, , 

.. 

# , 


(Sikh) .. 

67,080 

• • 


* . 




(Ad-Dharmi) 

47,169 

. , 

. . 




Sansi 

(Hindu) .. 

26,665 

17,090 

22,022 

23.068 

18,246 

17,990 


(Sikh) .. 

1,238 

77 


. # 

.. 

. . 

»» 

(Ad-Dharmi) 

384 

• • 

• • 

.. 




into the Hindu religion at the time of sorting. The proportion of Chamars in 
the Ad-Dharmi figures is very much greater than that of Chuhras. The fickle¬ 
ness of both in the matter of faith is, however, well illustrated by their oscilla¬ 
tion between Hinduism and Sikhism at different censuses. A considerable num¬ 
ber of Ramdasias, who would have otherwise returned themselves as Sikhs, 
returned themselves as Ad-Dliarmis at this census. A further discussion on 
the subject of depressed classes will bo found in Appendix III at the end of this 
volume. 


SECTION 5.—MUSLIMS. 

*#237. The Muslims according to the present census number 13,332,460 General. 
(7,241,612 males and 6,090,848 females) in British Territory, as against 11,444,321 
(6,195,738 males and 5,248,583 females) in 1921, which means an increase of 
16 5 per cent. In the Punjab States their number is 1,597,436 (874,771 males 
and 722,665 females) as against 1,369,062 (751,819 males and 617,243 females) at 
last consus, or an increase of 16-7 per cent. The proportion of Muslims in 
British Territory and Punjab States to the total population is 56 5 per cent, 
and 32 5 per cent., respectively, while in the Provinco it is 52 per cent. The 
Muslim population has never shown a decrease at any of the past censuses. 

During the last fifty years their proportion in the total population has risen 
from 48 to 52 per cent, indicating that the increuse among them has been 
at a greater rate than that among the rest of the population. 

The map below shows the percentage of variation in each district and 
state since 1921. 



IntrrnAt J>rrttwtn<}f pcpufoti'o* 1921 — 1930 . 
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OHAPTBB XI.—KKUOION. 


The increase is greatest in Montgomery District, hut here the total 
population has also increased by over 40 per cent. The same is the case with 
Multan and Bahawalpur where the percentage increase is next highest. The 
increase in Shoikhupura, Lyallpur. Lahore and Amritsar has been fairly big. 
Hissar, Ludhiana. Gujranwala, Jhaug and Mianwali come next, followed by the 
north-western districts of Gujrat, Shahpur, Jhelmu, Rawalpindi and Attock, 
the south-eastern districts of Gurg&on, Rohtak and Karnal, and ^ mb ala 
and Hoshiarpur. There has been only a small increase in Dera Ghazi Khan. 
Kangraand Bilaspur, and the least in Muzaffargarh and the rest of the Himala¬ 
yan Natural Division. 


The map below shows at a glance the difference between the 



Kites* of percentage increase among Muslims over the percentage inereate in Ike total population 1921 — 1931. 


percentages of increase among Muslims and the total population of each dis¬ 
trict and state.* In the greater portion of North West Dry Area the rise among 
Muslims has been smaller than that in the total population. This is true of 
Montgomery, Multan. Bahawalpur, Muzaffargarh. Shahpur and Gujranwala. 
The same applies to the sub-montane districts of Gujrat and Sialkot and the 
Indo-Gangetio Plain district of Jullundur. The slightly greater increase in the 
extreme western districts, from Rawalpindi to Dera Ghazi Khan, is only 1 per 
cont. above the increase in the total population. The only other people of this 
part of the Province are Hindu traders who do not show the same increase, 
as the Muslim gain is in some of these districts no doubt partly duo to the demo¬ 
bilization of a considerable number of Muslim soldiers during the last decade. The 

# 

•Thr figure* of toUl population for 1921 for thin map and thr map on tbe lot page hare been taken 
from Imperial Table II, which give* adjusted figure* after accounting for changes in area ; the figure* of Muslims, 
taken from Imperial Table VI of 1021, have not been similarly adjusted except in Shcikhupura where alone tbe 
transfer of area and populaUon was considerable. The population of Muslims in this district for 1921 has l«en 
estimated to be 204,256 males and 164.431 females. 
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next higher rise is in Sheikhupura, Fcrozepore, Patiala and Jind. The increase 
in the first-named is partly due to the immig ration of tenants, field labourers, 
etc., which is still going on from districts such as Jullundur aud Sialkot. The 
increase in Lyallpur is due to the recent extension of colonization, and in 
Lahore to natural causes and immigration to the city. The higher percentage 
increase in south-eastern districts is due to comparatively smaller increase 
in the rural population which is predominantly Hindu owing to the in¬ 
creasing pressure on resources or unhealthiness. The largo percentage 
increase in Mandi is of course mainly due to the influx of labourers at 
Jogindarnagar. 


The increase among Muslims has been examined above in more ways 
than one. Two important causes, which have apparently contributed to a 
proportionately greater rise in their population in the past, are the comparative 
healthiness of the tracts in which the bulk of their population resides, and the 
great economic development which has takon place in those areas. 


238. The sects of Muslims have been grouped in Table XVI-A (in Part. 
Ill of this Volume) under four main heads, viz. (1) Shias. (2) Sunnis (3) Re¬ 
formers and (4) “ Sects analogous to other religions.” 

The provincial figures are given in the margin for facility of reference. 

It will be seen that over 95 
per cent, of the Muslim popu¬ 
lation in the whole Province 
is Sunni, and more than half 
of the remainder is Shia. The 
group • Reformers * forms 
only 16per cent, of tho total, 
Ahmiulis and Ahl-i-Hadis 
lining • 1 and 1 *2 per cent., 


Muslim 


Sort*. 

1 

Strength. 

2 _ 

Sort*. 

* 

Strength. 

2 

ShU 

338,770 

Reformer* 

241.418 

Sunni 

14.S7S.642 

Ahl-lQuran 

440 

r* 

H&nti 

24.289 

Ahmad i . . 

Ahl'i-H*dJa 

55,908 

182,544 

MiAOtJUn.-otn .. 

697 

MftwftUd 

80S 

Qftdri 

Shall .. 

123 

1.230 

Sect* anakigoua to 
other religion* 

• 

Unspecified .. 

14.2.10,303 

1,630 

73,067 


SeoU Unepcoified .. 


respectively. 


The figures for the main se^ts are compared in the margin for the censuses v«ri*oo«. 


Seota. 

1 

1921. 

2 

1931. 

3 

Increue 

4 

AU&eU 

• • 

I2,*13,W3 

U.WJ.S90 

16-5 

Sunnis 

• • 

12,466,701 

14,276,642 

14-5 

Shift! 

• • 

256,629 

338,779 

32-0 

Ahl-i-Hadis 

• • 

60.327 

182,544 

202-6 

Ahmidi 

•• 

28.816 

55,908 

94-0 


of 1921 and 1931. It is evident that the 
proportionate increase among Sunnis is 
about the same as that in the total popu¬ 
lation. The Shias have increased by 32 
per cent., while Ahmadis have nearly 
doubled and Ahl-i-Hadis trebled during 


the last decade. Sects analogous to other religions show an increase, but their 


figure is negligible. 


SECTION 6.—CHRISTIANS. 

239. The total number of Christians in the Province is 419,353 as r.«ntr*i. 
against 332,939 at last, census, an increase of 2« per cent. Of these, Europeans 
and allied races number 20,099 or 4 8 per cent., Anglo-Indians 3,625 or 0-9 
per cent., and Indian Christians 395.629 or 94 3 per cent. Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians have decreased during the last decade by 8-4 aud 19-4 per cent., 
respectively, while Indian Christians show an increase of 29 per cent., a rate 
only exceeded by the percentage of rise among Sikhs. The causes of 
variation are discussed in paragraph 315 of the next Chapter on Castes, 

Tribes and Races. 
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CHAPTER XI.—RELIGION. 


Local Distri¬ 
bution of 
Christiana. 


From Subsidiary Table Tllat the end of this Chapter it is apparent that 

Indian ckriHvtH*. ’ Christianity has made 

great progress since 
1881, its followers 
having increased from 
25,000 to over 400,000. 
or 8 times during the 
last fifty years. This is 
mainly attributable to 
accretions from Mus¬ 
lims and Hindus, mostly from the depressed classes of the latter. The 
ma*gin gives the number of Indian Christians at each 


Torritory ami 
Division. 

1881. 

1801. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1 

• 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

Punjab .. 

3,361 

18,626 

36.856 

158,383 306,498 

395,629 

Brit ink Territory 

3*62 

/ 3,ill 

36fill 

167,609 

303,336 

392,114 

Am ha la Division 
Jullundur Division .. 
Lahore Division 
Rawalpindi Division 
Multan Division .. 

OSS 

623 

1.402 

180 

79 

850 

774 

16.377 

403 

108 

2,785 

1,919 

22,023 

903 

8.941 

2,715 

8,220 

105,613 

10,087 

32,974 

19.310 12.928 

12,951 15,049 

197,169 2 73,049 
16,711 18.962 

57,195 72.156 


Sveta of Indian 
Christiana. 

1 

1921. 

2 

Percentage 
1931. variation, 
1921-31. 

3 4 

Total irengtk 

306.49S 

396,629 

29-1 

Roman Catholics 

32,687 

45.795 

401 

Syrians 

26 

176 

573-1 

Others .. 

273,785 

349,659 

27-7 


table in the 

of the last six censuses in the Province and the administrative divisions of 
British re.rritory. The rise in the Lahore and Multan Divisions is particularly 
great. 

Of the total number of Indian Christians 45,795 are Roman Catholics and 

175 Syrians, while 349,059 belong to 
the other sects, the detail for which 
is not available. The marginal table 
compares the present strength of 
the sects of Indian Christians with 
that of 1921. It is evident that 
Roman Catholics have increased by 40 per cent, during the last decade or 
by a higher rate than the rest of the Indian Christians. 

240. The figures in the margin show the numerical strength of Christians 
of all races in the Natural Divisions. They are most 
numerous in the Iudo-Gangetic Plain West, chiefly 
in Sheikhupura, Gujranwala and Lahore, where 
their proportion has risen during the last decade 
from 4-48 to 7 07. 4 38 to 6 71 and 4-11 to 414 per 
tent., respectively. In the two first-named districts 
they have increased at a much greater rate than 
the total population, and the smaller proportion in Lahore is probably duo to 
the fact that the capital of the Province has a great attraction for the other 
communities as well. 

Next in importance is the Sub-Himalayan Division, which has 31 C per 
cent, of the total Christian population. Among the districts of this Division 
Gurdaspur has registered the greatest increase, the proportion of Christians 
in the population being now 4 45 per cent, as against 3-86 per cent, at last 
census. The increase in Gujrat (from 2,373 to 3,097) and Sialkot (from 62,206 
to 06,365) is small, and in the latter district conversions seem to have reached 
their utmost limit. 

One-fifth of the total Christian population resides in the North-West 
Dry Area. The districts, which contain a fairly large number of Christians, 
are Lyallpur, Shahpur and Montgomery. The numerical strength of 
Christians in these districts is 45,000, 11,000 and 17,000, respectively, as 
against 42.000,11,000 and 10,000 in 1921. In Shahpur the number of Christians 
is stationary, while in Montgomery the rise is 70 per cent, mainly owing to 
the colonization during the last decade. 
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Proportionately the greatest number of Christians is found in the Simla 
District, the summer headquarters of the Government of India, where 
some Military offices are permanently located. The smallest number of 
Christians as at last census is found in Dera Ghazi Khan, while in the States 
of Loharu, Dujana, Bilaspur, Patiala and Suket the proportion of Christians 
varies between 1 and 6 per 10,000 of the total population, and in Jubbal 
State as in 1921 no Christian has been returned. 


SECTION 7—MINOR RELIGIONS. 

241. There are now 43,140 Jains in the Province as against 41,321 in 
1921, an increase of 4 4 per cent. Jainism is treated asaseparate religion for the 
purposes of census, but it is in reality a sect of Hindus, as evidenced by the fact 
that many Jains return themselves as Jain-Hindus and many Hindus as Hindu- 
Jains. The enumerators were instructed at this census to add in column 4 of 
the general schedule (religion and sect) the term “ Hindu ” in brackets after 
the name of the religion in case a Jain definitely asked that it should be so 
added. The statistics show that 7,626 persons (4,035 males and 3,588 females) 
returned themselves as Jain-Hindus and wore included among Jains, while 
526 persons (305 males and 221 females) returned themselves as Hindu-Jains 
and were included among Hindus. 

Nearly half the total number of Jains iu the Punjab are to be found in 
the districts of the Ambala Division, chiefly in Hissar, Rohtak and Kamal. 
Jains constitute -14 per cent, of the total population of British Territory as 
against -16 per cent, in 1921. The decrease is due to the fact that the figures of 
Jains and Hindus are liable to intermingle. The main caste of Jains is Aggarwal, 
which in British Territory numbers 19,393 as against 21,746 in 1921, a decrease 
of 10-9 per cent, due to such intermingling. 

About 21 per cent, of Jains belong to Digambar sect and 20 per cent, 
to Swetambar, while the remaining 59 per cent, have returned no sect at 
all. At last census these percentages were Digambars 44, Swetambars 53 
and “ Unspecified ” 3. There is thus a very big increase among the 
“ unspecified. ” The important sub-sect, Sathankwasi, of Swotambari 
sect has been returned by 3,292 persons (1,752 males and 1,510 females) in the 
whole Province. For fuller details of Jain sects reference may be made to 
Table XVI-A., iu Part III of this Volume. 


242. Of 7,753 Buddhists enumerated at this census, 5,663 were returned 

* from the Kangra District, 1,301 
> from Bashahr State and 568 
3 ’ from Chamba State. The rest 
14 are distributed in the districts 
and states noted in the margin. 
There were 5,912 Buddhists in the Province in 1921, and the increase during 
the last decade amounts to 1,841 or 3M per cent. The figures of Buddhists 
are apt to intermingle with those of Hindus. 
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CHARTKR XI—BKI.IGIOX. 


244. The number of Jews in the Province is insignificant, being 13 as 
against 19 at last census, and very few of them are domiciled Indians. 
They have been enumerated in Ambala (2), Lahore (1). Amritsar (4), 
Rawalpindi (5), and Mandi (1). 

245. There is no entry in the tables about agnostics or about those of 
uncertain or indefinite beliefs. At hist census their number was 15. The 
census agency of enumerators and slip-copyists was not completely free from 
over zeal and the entries must have been thrown among one religion or other. 
As most of therpersons (if any) returning such religions arc usually Europeans, 
they have probably been classified as Christians. One of the instructions to 
copyists, which might have helped to bring about this result, was that in 
the case of doubtful entries in respeot of any individual similar entries in 
respect of the other members of the same family should be consulted. 
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APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER XI. 

Actual Population of Main Religions and Depressed Classes and their proportion per 10.000 of the 
total population (All Religions) for each District and State of the Punjab Province. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


General Distribution of the Population by Religion at each of the last six censuses with variation per cent. 
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16 

16 

17 

18 

+30 

-3-9 

-70 

+ 9-8 

+4-5 

-4-7 

291 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 


. . 

-18-3 

-•6 

-25-9 

+ 24-5 

-27-0 

-45-7 

7.299 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0 

+63 

+2-6 

-80 

+3*7 

+341 

+39-5 

744 







+27-4 

-4*4 

+ 771 

+721-4 

-87*1 

+ 128-2 

7,753 

4 

2 

3 

* 

3 

2 

+311 

-23-/! 

+ 108 

+ 113 

+91-8 

+ 734-5 

23 







-87-5 

+394 

+4.3000 

••1 

-100O 

+2,2000 

7,705 

3 

•* 

1 

3 

3 

2 

+31-8 

-23-9 

+ 8-5 

+ 11*1 

+ 01-9 

+ 137-1 

22 







+ 175-0 

-27 3 

+83-3 




3 

•• 

q 

•• 

.J 

•• 

•• 

+50-0 

-93-1 

.. 

•• 


•• 

569 







+4*2 

-2*2 

+ 267 

+310 

1 

-1+9 

+ 47-4 

314 







-1-3 

-5-9 

+21-1 

+ 14-6 

+87-8 

+ 125-9 

3 


• • 


• . 

. * 


—92'5 

+ 122-2 

+ 1571, 
+29» 

-46-2; 

+225 0 

—250 

76 

.. 






-3P5 

—270 

+53-9 

-620 

-620 

170 

•• 






+208-8 

-19-7| 

+3P5 

+285-7, 

-800 

+ 15P4 

13 









+44-2j 

-36-8 

•• 

-77 2 

6 



.. 




-64-3 

-33-3 

-27-6 

-22-5 

-18-4 

-89-8 

1 

• J 






. . 

-66-7 


-100-0 


# # 

7 

7J 






+ 6000 

-94-1 

+2400 

-54-5|+1.0000 

+6000 

1 


-1 

"1 




•• 

-61P0j 


-lOOOj 

-85*7 

-IOOO 


While calculating the proportions for this oensus, figures of Old Delhi District have been included in the Punjab. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE U. 

Distribution by districts or states of the main Religions at each of the last six censuses. 


Pkoimbtios i-ta 10,000 or tub rorr ijitiox who abb 


DlsnurT on State ami 
N’atmul Division. 


1 


PUNJAB 

1.—Indo-Cangetic Plato . 
West 


I. 

Hissar 


4 

1/uAar* Statt, 


3! 

Rohtak 


4. 

llujana Stale 

* 

5. 

Gurgaon 


8. 

Pataudi State 


7. 

Karnal 


8. 

Julhindur 


9. 

Kapurtkala State 


10. 

Ludhiana 

. 

11. 

Malar Kalla State. 

12. 

Fcroitporc 

, 

13. 

Farirlku StaU 


14. 

Patiala State 


15. 

Jin i State 


18. 

XabAa StaU 


17. 

Lahore 


18. 

Amritsar 


19. 

Gujranwala 


20. 

Sheikhupura 



II. - Himalayan 

111. Sirmoor State 

22. Simla 

23. Simla Hill Slat* \ [ 

24. Bilanpur StaU 

26 . Kaitgra 

26. ManJi Stalt 

27. SuUt StaU 

28. ( Aaml/a Slate 

III. —Sub-Himalayan 

29. Ambala 

30. KaUia StaU 

31. Moahiarpur 

32. Gurdaapur 

33. Sialkot 

34. Gujrai 

35. Jbcltun 

38. lUn ftljiimli ., 

37. Attock 

IV. —North-West Dry 
Area 

38. Montgomery .. 

39. Shahpur 

40. Mian «ali ., 

41. Lyallpur .. 

42. Jhang 

43. Multan 

44. bakwalfntr StaU .. 

45. Muzailargarh 

48. Dcra Ghaai Khan.. 


Hindu. 


1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1931 

•3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

4 

8 

3.018 

3,506 

3,579 

4.127 

4,408 

4384 

1,429 

3.504 

4.131 

4.262 

4.779 

5.028 

4.S94 

2 , 1 st 

8,486 

8.713 

6,730 

0,909 

7.073 

0.798 

613! 

8.855 

8,718 

8.699 

8.7* *3 

9.1"“' 

8,888 

1 

8.142 

8,152 

8,320 

8,403 

8,467 

8,470 

7 

7.920 

7,794 

7,011 

7.61*3 

7,7*17 

7,731 


•1.883 

8,747 

6,559 

*1.892 

6,803 

6.844 

7! 

8,264 

8,339 

82145 

8,335 

8.328 

8,109 

1 

0,630 

8.917 

6.951 

7,060 

7,310 

72188 

199 

1.615 

2,978 

3,309 

4.011 

4.197 

4.284 

2,045 

1.709 

2.055 

22191 

2,979 

2,085 

3,282 

22179 

1.523 

2.387 

2.540 

3.997 

42180 

4.448 

4,652 

2.558 

3,688 

32119 

4.956 

5.277 

22177 

3,489 

1.802 

2,789 

2,853 

2,913 

2,844 

2,592 

3,355 

1,172 

2,583 

2,889 

2.884 

2,875 

2,830 

5.051 

3.821 

42181 

4.0*10 

5.514 

5,953 

6.008 

3.894 

7,502 

7,810 

7,737 

7.516 

8,112 

8,430 

1.025 

4.802 

5.084 

5.079 

5,389 

5,832 

5,1**2 

3.389 

1,877 

2,200 

2.100 

2.378 

2,527 

2.092 

1.772 

1.561 

2,200 

2.404 

2.744 

2,787 

2.930 

3,580 

1,280 

1.029 

1,9! *7 

2.241 

2.409 

2.064 

973 

1.007 

1,640 

••! 

”1 

•• 


1,716 

9,325 

9.450 

9,453 

9,460 

9,470 

9,474 

19 

9,358 

9,429 

9.405 

9,460 

9,531 

9.578 

162 

7.791 

7,331 

7.387 

7.509 

7,580 

7,551 

207 

9.593 

9.545 

9.492 

9,541 

•*.'■_■'« 

9.574 

55 

9,805 

9.790 

9.832 

9,805 

9,836 

9.854 

50 

9,125 

9,428 

9,413 

9,407 

9,378 

9,409 

30 

9.837 

9.8ft 1 

9.835 

9.785, 

9,83*1 

9,837 

43 

9,861 

9.871 

9,880 

9.877 

9,907 

9.865 

8 

9.173 

9.11*8 

9^193 

9.335 

9,343 

9,381 

8. 

2.235 

2,666 

2,736 

3,30ft 

3.506 

3,617 

1,165 

4,867 

5,431 

5,518 

6,2*52 

6,104 

6,482 

2,004 

4,770 

5,014 

5,480 

5,75* »j 

5.843 

6.149 

1,510 

4,014 

5.395 

5,428 

6,099 

6,040 

6.101 

1,677 

2.589 

3,037 

3,394 

4,048 

4.201 

4,362 

1,838 

2,107 

2,324 

2,474 

2,786 

3,315 

2.967 

969 

784 

759, 

063 

924 

1*51 

1,051 

642 

887 

730 

870 

872 

834 

1,034 

407 

938 

1,16*5 

884 

927 

939 

1,050 

651 

547 

511 

380 




334 

12230 

1,423 

1,353 

/,PM 

1,691 

1,932 

973 

1.207 

1,328 

12148 

3.3721 

2.432 

1,969 

1,482 

1.063 

1,142 

1,058 

1,30*1 

1.338 

1,400 

4MX 

1,210 

1,284 

l.i»64 

1,182 



103 

1,065 

1,853 

1.903 

2,*158 



1,836 

1.548 

!.49t> 

1.424 

2,103 

2,024 

1,042 

127 

1,507 

1,505 

1,554 

1,879 

1.943 

2,029 

338 

1,473 

1,467 

1.403 

1,591 

1,385 

1.092 

354 

1,227 

1.229 

1.197 

12187 

1.328 

1,279 

89 

1,102 

1,140 

1.072 

1,170 

12191 

1.286 

15! 


Sikh. 


Jain. 


1921 

1911 1901 

1891 

1881 

1931 

1921 

1911 

9 

10 11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1.238 

1.211 863 

809 

822 

t5 

16 

18 

12910 

1,873 1.385 

1.266 

1J6S 

27 

2ft 

33 

558 

478 368 

285 

415 

67 

72 

72 





8 

9 

10 

8 

3 1 

3 

3 

79 

91 

81 

. a 

2 

.. 

• • 


# # 


14 

s i 


O 

36 

40 

45 





56 

60 

42 

148 

169 139 

118 

129 

49 

51 

53 

2,50*1 

2.198 1.371 

1,221 

1.144 

15 

9 

11 

2,254 

2.024 1.339 

1,318 

1.049 

1 

8 

K 

4.153 

4.008 2.450 

2,183 

2,055 

21 

32 

36 

2.717 

2.954 1.354 

1,007 

4.072 

155 

73 

78 

2,757 

2,735 2.383 

2.553 

2,595 

12 

II 

15 

4.424 

4.2.52 4.221 

5.000 

4.142 

33 

31 

31 

3,485 

3,781 2,227 

1.802 

2.781 

*£ 

V) 

23 

909 

830 1,063 

528 

173 

50 

50 

45 

2,976 

3.062 2,630 

2,230 

2.067 

11 

II 

10 

1.591 

1,631 1.374 

1,414 

1.339 

II 

11 

11 

3.088 

2.883 2,582 

2,634 

2.422 

11 

15 

16 

815 

1.107 682 

657 

586 

15 

12 

10 

1.588 




1 

1 

•• 

44 

49 23 

25 

17 


2 

2 

103 

155 51 

71 

42 

4 

5 

3 

259 

176 135 

116 

45 


20 

12 

67 

89 35 

37 

47 

4 

5 

5 

45 

16 31 

10 

• • 


.. 

1 

27 

25 16 

19 

10 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 2 

5 

3 




8 

13 1 

» , 

•» 


*« 


17 

10 6 

7 

6 

a • 

# # 

• • 

1177 

974 563 

574 

477 

11 

1 : 

12 

1,433 

1.369 712 

906 

641 

34 

33 

32 

1.397 

1,12** 0«O 

1,069 

875 

27 

33 

28 

1,434 

1,461 711* 

699 

063 

10 

12 

11 

1.615 

1.447 976 

909 

879 



1 

799 

835 470 

445 

397 

23 

23 

!*| 

600 

599 332 

250 

129 



1 

391 

478 251 

249 

190 

4 

4 

3 

557 

581 346 

310 

217 

17 

17 

19 

387 

518 






564 

56? 291 

143 

ft; 

1 

; 

1 

1,338 

1.274 412 

321 

280 




422 

487 243 

198 

111 




S3 

143 62 





| 

1,642 

1,710 1,112 



1 

0 

| 

164 

377 93 

90 

98 




209 

244 66 

45 

38 

4 


5 

244 

213 111 

205 

29 




8*; 

111 80 

71 

82 




in 

20 21 

35 

37 

2 

6 

• • 


i 



























SUBSIDIARY TABLE II —cooduM. 

Distribution by districts or states of the main Religions at each of the last six censuses. 


PsoroBTios ntu 10,0<>O or tuk rorpunos who abb 


Xattbai. DimnoN. 


PUNJAB 

L- lndo-Canertlc Plain 
West 


1 . 

Huur 

•> 

1.oka nr Stair 

3. 

Kohtak 

4. 

l/ujana Slate 

5. 

Gurgaon 

«. 

Patn^di Stair 

f. 

Kamal 

8. 

■Inllondur 

9. 

Kapurtkala Stale 

10. 

Ludhiana 

11 . 

Mater Kolia Slate 

12. 

13. 

Kerosepore 
Paridkae Slat' 

14. 

Patiala Stale 

13. 

Ji"d Slate 

10. 

Xubkn Stale 

17. 

Lahore 

18. 

Amritsar 

19. 

Gujranwala 

20. 

Sheikha jmra 

.— Himalayan 

21. 

Sirmoar Slate 

22. 

Simla 

23. 

Simla Hill Stale• ' 


24. Hilutpur Stair 

25. Kongra 

20. ilaudi Stair 

27. Sukel Stair 

28. I 'k-mba Stalt 

III. Sul>-HlinAlayan 

28. Ambit* 

30. Kain't Stale 

31. lloahiarput 

32. Gurthwpur 

33. Sialkot 

34. Gnjrat 

35. Jh.lum 

30. Kaualpindi 

37. Attoek 

IV. -North-West Dry 
Area 

38. Montgomery 
30. Shahpur 

40. Mianwali 

41. Ly*U|.ar 

42. JbAng 

43. Malt*n 

44. B tkainljmr Sta 
43. Mnuiflargarh 



Jain. 

Muslim. 

Christian. 


1901 

1891 

1881 

1031 1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1931 

1921 

1911 

IftOl 

1891 

1881 


17 

18 

19 

to 1M 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

.. 

19 

20 

21 

i 

5,240 5,105 

5,107 

4.961 

4.739 

4,758 

148 

133 

82 

27 

21 

14 

• • 

■72 

34 

.76 

3.972 3,500 3.731 

3.756 

3.655 

3.690 

/.;/ 

123 

51 


" 

12 


n 

73 

55 

2.821 2,644 

2.716 

2.584 

2,565 

2,730 

12 

13 

3 

3 

3 

1 


8 


8 

1.336 1.273 

1.291 

1.289 

1.000 

1,108 







. , 

81 

81 

00 

1.711 1,619 

1.590 

1.454 

1,448 

1.430 

60 

130 

6 

1 

1 

1 


• • 

• A 

• • 

2,078 2.206 

2.089 

2,396 

2,253 

2.269 

2 




.. 



52 

33 

50 

3.274 3.180 

3.378 

3.250 

3,138 

3.094 

20i 19 

12 

4 

o 

1 


47 

63 45 

1,679 1.601 

1.708 

1.618 

1,609 

1.84) 

2 

.. 

5 

'* 

•• 

4 


34 

39 

73 

3.010 2.843 

2,812 

2.7.73 

2.511 

2,508 

17 

41 

15 

.3 

2 

1 

• * 

11 

8 9 

4.446 4.457 

4.452 

4.588 

4.556 

4,512 

46 

68 

30 19 

18 

21 

• • 

7 

6 

8 

5,659 5,644 

5.673 

5.67.3 

5,691 

5,660 

31 

39 

4 

1 


1 


itv 

31 

35 

3,503 3,400 

3,464 

S.S05 

3,494 

3,467 

37 

28 

17 

14 

0 

6 


173 168 

180 

3,782 3,537 

3.647 

3,513 

3,646 

3,465 

16 

6 

9 

2 

2 


. , 

II 

16 

12 

4,456 4.394 

4.302 

4.472 

4,507 

4,774 

6) 

49 

35 

20 

20 

26 


33 

33 

3tl 

3.037 2,975 

2.848 

2,88? 

2.98* 

2,992 

10 

7 



1 


. , 

18 

20 

20 

2,239 2,20.7 

2.184 

2.2.78 

2.223 

2,190 

9 

9 

5 

O 

1 


. . 

45 

6 

26 

1,417 1.401 

1.381 

1.373 

1.353 

1.371 

0 

2) 

7 

3 

.. 



16 

14 

14 

1.996 1.927 

1.849 

1,965 

1.924 

1.910 

o 

2 



, . 

1 

.. 

9 

8 

10 

5.918 5,724 

6,0*4 

6.174 

5,999 

6.487 

114 

411 

210 

63 

51 

50 

. , 

H 

7 

3 

4,097 4.530 

4,0-12 

4.679 

4.556 

4.020 

149 

137 

54 

20 

10 

10 

.. 

12 

10 

9 

7.082 7,106 

6,740 

7.028 

6.8(81 

7,337 

671 

438 

176 

36 

34 

3 

•* 


" 

“ 

6,401 6.325 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•* 

707 

448 

• • 



•* 

•• 

3 

o 

5 

462 145 

130 

45.7 

443 

459 

14 

26 

26 

20 

22 

25 


4 

I 

1 

473 459 

134 

47.3 

395 

377 

4 

3 

s 

3 

2 

2 

, . 

8 

9 

5 

1,579 1.534 

1,480 

1,651 

1.602 

1,015 

419 

844 

932 

693 

689 

781 


ft 

1 

15 

303 311 

320 

.737 

325 

.764 

5 

5 

7 

4 

2 

•» 

. . 

• • 

•• 

•• 

144 159 

151 

161 

154 

146 

1 

.. 



, , 


, . 

i 

2 

1 

805 500 

501 

516 

520 

5.76 

7 

5 

« 

7, 

4 

4 





306 187 

155 

183 

158 

159 

7 




1 

1 

. , 

• • 

•• 

.. 

125 121 

107 

122 

92 

132 





1 


•• 

•• 

- 

• • 

738 742 

644 

652 

608 

592 

6 

5 

0 

5 

5 

7 

•• 

n 

n 

9 

6.199 6.141 

6.119 

C.062 

5.567 

5.5SO 

205 

£0/ 

169 

46 

42 

17 


32 

27 

12 

3,107 3,019 

2.974 

2,960 

2,911 

2,850 

96 

83 

]0& 

53 

50 

35 

, . 

27 

31 

32 

3.042 3,565 

3.366 

3.26.7 

3,1X57 

2,944 

1 

1 

ft 


, , 


• S 

12 

11 

12 

3.178 3,119 

3,4168 

3.162 

3,249 

3A'I9 

36 

40 

32 

8 

1 

1 

. . 

1 

1 

1 

5.0SO 4.962 

4,878 

4.928 

4.80.7 

4,762 

445 

386 

279 

47 

26 

6 

. . 

19 

15 

14 

6.223 6,190 

6,174 

6.615 

6,120 

6,617 

677 

664 

490 

110 

104 

15 

, , 

•• 

•• 

.. 

8,520 8.612 

8.729 1 

8,738 

8.707 

8,816 

34 

29 

8 

6 

1 

4 


2 

3 

1 

8,910 8.860 

8.840 

8.807 

8.910 

8.768 

12 

9 

ft 

5 

4 

7 

. , 

11 

10 

13 

8.270 8.257 

8.302 

8.032 

8.601 

8.067 

118 

103 

IK? 

82 

80 

47 

•• 

*• 

•• 

•• 

9.107 9,091 

9,088 

• • 


*. 

12 

11 

14 


•• 


•• 

I 

.. 

T 

7.522 7.596 

5,000 

7.901 

6.159 

5.265 

m 

117 

79 

23 

6 

7 

# , 

• • 

* # 


0.977 7.188 1 

7.467 

7.215 

7,245 

7,749 

172 

146 

1) 

1 ! 

O 

2 

. . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

8.272 8,280 

8.330 

8.449 

8.402 

8,487 

137 

156 

125 

2 

o 

1 

• • 

1 

• • 

• . 

8.677 8,623 

8,787 

8,754 



9 

10 

6 

1 



• • 

.. 

• • 

• . 

6,262 6,074 

6.113 

0.120, 


, . 

395 

429 

373 

no 

., 

• • 





8.310 8,332 

8,195 

7.803 

7.885 

8.270 

7 

8 

4 

i 

i 


• • 

2 

• • 

1 

8.0 0 8.218 

8.167 

8,026 

7,981 

7.697 

84 

67 

30 

28 

30 

31 

•• 

• • 

• • 

4 

8,117 8.285 

8,381 

8.297 

8.410 

8.375 

11 

4 

3 

1^ 

m . 

• • 





8,079 8,679 

8.091 

8.0.72 

8.600 

8.638 

4 

0 


1 

1 

I 

”1 

1 

• • 

* * 

8 .8SO 8,8.74 

8,906 

8,803 

8,071 

8.676 

1 

I 

1 

SI 

3 

2 


Not*.- (i) Shrilhapura figure* (or 1911. 1901. 1801 *n<l 1881 are included in the TMrtrict* of Lrallpnr. Oajr»n**l». Lahore and 
Sialkot. Attork fiporr»(or IWI, 1891 and 1881 an* include in Jhclum and Rawalpindi District*. Mianwali and Lyallpur figure* for 
1891 and 1881 ar*‘ not available 9 v 

r S ,r,,U,in * *** proportion' for the crararaot 1891 and 1881 for the whole Province and Indo-Gangctic Plain 
W«t, IgUIW of Old Delhi District hare been nullified in those unit*. 
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Christians Number and Variations (six Censuses). 
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Actual Ni mbkr or Cudtmxs is Variation m ckst. 


DarratcT <»u Htatr asi> 
Nattuai. Division. 

1 

1031. 

•» 

1921. 

3 

1011. 

4 

1901. 

5 

1891. 

8 

1881. 

7 

1021 to 
1931. 

ft 

1011 to 
1921. 

0 

1901 to 
1911. 

■». 

1891 to 
1901. 

PUNJAB 

• • 

419,353 

332.941 

195.284 

64.477 

4G.77I 26,156 

- 28-0 

70-5 

202-9 

3-9 
+ 37-9 

L— Indo-Ganiretle Plain 











West 

•• 

MflSl 

14t>. 101 

53.005 

I9J980 

44.0*5 

i MUJ 

+ 441 

MS-5 

3470-4 

+ /;•» 

1. Hitwar 


1,107 

1.024 

273 

253 

■l^d 

72 

+81 

27.V1 

+ro 

-M*5 

2. Loh'irv St,ilt 


1 


. , 

. , 

. « 


.. 

-- 

• •' 

• •] 

3. Itolituk 

, , 

t,N>7 

10,033 

1.173 

588 

129 

90 

-521 

-• 755-3 

+ lou-2 

-3.51-3 

4. D*ja"a SI,itr 

, . 

4* 

. . 

. . 

• . 

. ♦ » 



••1 

• • 1 

• . • 

5. tinrga<in 

. . 

1.483 

1.316 

1.169 

8|fi 

236 

133 

+ 11-2 

+ 12U 

43-3 

+ 245-8 

0. 1‘ntauili Shite 


3 


0 

. . 

. . 

7 


100*0 

. J 

. . 

7. Karnul 


1,489 

3.382 

920 

1,179 

120 

85 

■ 56-6 

+207-6 

22-0 

882 5 

8. Julliindur 


4,323 

4.088 

2.404 

1.713 

1,645 

1,631 

J-5-7 

+ 7o-o 

+ 40-3 

+41 

9. Kaparthala State 

083 

l.llMl 

107 

39 

8 

35 

- 10*6 

+ 928-0 

+ 174-4 

-3*7-5 

10. Ludhiana 


2,477 

1.813 

888 

947 

372 

322 

+53-6 

+ 818 

—6*2 

+ 1,54-6 

11. Haler KUla Stall 

116 

37 

II 

12 

15 

3 

+‘261-9 —161-3 

+ 16-7 

20-0 

12. Feroaepoev 

, , 

7.070 

5.305 

3.342 

1.908 

1,738 

1.886 

-f 31'i* 

+ 60-.5 

+76-2 

+ 9-8 

13. f'aridtal Stall 


167 

107 

8 

11 

13 

• • 

+58-1 

+ 1.883-3 

-45-5 

-15-4 

14. Patiala Shit* 


1,449 

1.305 

739 

316 

105 

39 

+ 3-9 

+ 88*8 

+ 133-9 

201-0 

16. Jiwl Stale 


210 

«:i7 

187 

80 

7 

3 

-67-0 

+240-6 

+ 133-8 

+ 1,012-9 

16. Maltha Stale 


08 

41 

5 

7 

10 

18 

+61-0 

+7200 

-28-8 

-30-0 

17. Lahore 


37,097 

18.451 

21,781 

7,290 

5.483 

1.644 

-[-113-3 

+ 198-5 

+331 

18. Amritsar 


18,619 

12,773 

4.783 

2.078 

1.609 

869 

+30-1 

+ 168-2 

P 1292 

+291 

19. Gujrnnwal* 

. . 

49,304 

27,308 

18,215 

2,748 

2.353 

191 

+ 80-8 

+ 68-4 

+490-1 

+ 16-8 

20. Shoikhupum 

• • 

49.288 

23,131 

•• 


•• 

* * 

+ 110-3 

*■] 

•• 

IL— Himalayan 

• • 

2.586' 

4.47/ 

1.400 

3.445 

3,574 

■ •.,340 

422 

+ /« 

+25-8 

-44 

21. Sirmoor Slate 

• • 

52 

44 

37 

48 

25 

21 

+ 18-2 

+ 189 

-m 

+ 84 0 

22. Simla 

• • 

1.540 

3.823 

3.000 

' 2.798 

3.078 

3.353 

-59-7 

+4-3 

+3P0 

-0-1 

23. Simla Hill Stale » 

178 

181 

213 

112 

45 

47 

+7-3 

-230 

+ 88-5 

+ 1511 

24. Bi/iM/Jir Stale 

• • 

8 

4 

m 

1 

. . 

• • 

+50-0 -63-fl 

+ 1.000H 


26. Kangrn 

• • 

576 

383 

386 

385 

343 

327 

+58-7 -69 

+ •? 

+ 12 2 

20. ilaadi State 


141 

10 

4 

3 

12 

12 

+ 1,310-0 

+ 15081 

+33-3 

-75-0 

27. -Valet State 



• * 

*> 

, . 1 

3 

.« 


-100-0 

• - 

-100-0 

28. rkamba SinU 

•• 

91 

03 

8*1 

70 

65 

80 

+41*2 

-22-2 

+ 15-7 

+7-7 

□L- Sub-Himalayan 


432,500 

117.172 

02,534 

■20.050 26,867 

10,363 

+ WJ| +2fe% 

+209 4 

+ 44-4 

29. Ambala 


7,141 

5,879 

:a It. 

4.362 

5,204 

3,773 

J-25-7 

-241 

+7I-5 

-16-2 

30. Kiileia State 

.. 

22 

4 

31 


3 

1 

+450-0 

-871 

a . 

-1000 

31. Hoshiarpur 

, , 

3.704 

3,745 

2.978 

813 

120 

98 

+0-5 

+25-8 

+208-3 

+577-5 

32. GureUapur 

. . 

43.243 

32,832 

2&S66 

4,471 

2,400 

483 

+31-7 

-i-40-6 

+ 422-6 

+ 88-3 

33. Sialknt 

, . 

80.385 

02.200 

48.620 

11,939 

11,808 

1,5*8 

+6-6 

+281 

+307-2 

+2-3 

34. Gnjrat 

, , 

3.097 

2.373 

570 

480 

114 

255 

+30-5 

+316-3 +23-9 

+303-5 

35. Jhehun 

, . 

872 

430 

450 

271 

253 

416 

+58-3 

-4-4 

+881 

+ 7-1 

38. Rawalpindi 

. . 

7.488 

9.288 

8.320 

7,614 

7.105 

3.822 

-19-4 

+ 11-6 +9-3 

+7-2 

37. Attack 

•• 

710 

557 

707 

•• 

” 

••} 

+27-5 

-21-s; 

• • 

IV - North-West Dry 












Area 


36,486 

7 4,192 

44.500 

It. 443 

2.249 

2.422 

+24-4 

+60-5 

+29$’1 

+395-5 

38. Montgomery 


17,215 

10,408 

581 

88 

85 

03 

+65-7 

+ 1,691-4 

+780-3 

_22*4 

39. Shall pur 

, . 

11.291 

11.270 

8,010 

91 

80 

29 

+0-2 

+30-8 

+ 9.36S1 

+]s-s 

40. Mianwali 


380 

389 

ICS 

44 

•• 

•• 

+3-0 

+ 1190 

+281-8 


41. Lvall|mr 

, , 

45,518 

12,001 

32,023 

8.672 

.A 

•• 

+8-4 

+31-2 

+269-3 

• • 

42. Jhnni: 


49-1 

449 

201 

38 

37 

11 

+ 10-0 

+123-4 

+ 428-9 

+2-7 

43. Multan 

. , 

•9.924 

8.008 

2,441 

1.961 

1.892 

1.861 

+65-2 

+ 140-0 

+24-3 

+3-8 

44. Hih nealpar State 

1,054 

283 

190 

83 

11 

13 

+272-4 

+42-2 

+ 139-8 

+654-5 

45. MiiraBarcarh 

. . 

248 

356 

60 

33 

27 

33 

-30-9 

+493-3 

+81-8 

+22-2 

46. Dt-ra Chari Khan 

31 

47 


152 

117 

82 

-34-0 

—38-2 

—50-0 

+29-0 


1881 to 1881 to 
1891. 1931. 

12 13 




+ 78*8 

+1.W8 

+ 43-3 

+ 4 £33-8 

+236-1 

+1,437-5 

+43-3 

+235-2 

+ 77-4 

, +111-8 

— 1004) 

-57 1 

+41*2 

-r 1,628-2 

+•« 

+ 1651 

-n-i 

+2,708-6 

+ 15-6 

+069-3 

+400-0 

+4,400-0 

+*•1; 

+319-3 

+ 169-2 

+3,615-4 

+ 133-3 

+0,900-0 

-44-4 

+266-7 

+ 18-1 

+ 1,129-6 

+85-2 

+ 1,812-4 

+ 1,112-9 

+25,346*4 

• • 

—7-9 

-327 

+ 190 

+ 147-6 

—8-2 

-54-1 

-4-3 

+274-6 

+4-9 

+76*1 


+ 1.075-0 

- 18-8 

+ 17 5 

+ 150.3 

+4.478-6 

+37-9 

+89-3 

+200-0 

+2.100-0 

+22-4 

+3,740-8 

+418-4 

+9,239-7 

+6601 

+4,223-5 

-55-3 

+ 1.114-5 

-39-2 

+61-5 

+85-9 

•>1 

+ 95-9 

a 

+5-0 

+3J645 


-8-6 +18,443-0 
+ 1769 +38,8*4-8 


+230-4 +4,390-9 

+ 1-7 +433-3 

-16-4 +8,007-7 

-18-2 +045-5 

+42-7 -02-3 


NoTK.--Sb*-ikhupura %urr* for 1881, 1891, 1901 and 1911 arc Includ'd in those of Gujrnnwala. LyaOpur and Sialkot Districts. 
At lock figures of 1881, 1891 and 1901 arc inr Indi-d in Jhrlum and Rawalpindi Districts. 

Mianwali and Lyailpnr figure* of 1881 and 1891 arc not available. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Religions of urban and rural population. 


Number ran 10,000 or tuns populatiok wiio ark 


Nattuai Drviatox. 


PUNJAB 

Indo-Gangetic Plain West 

II. —Himalayan 

III. —Nub-Himalavan 

IV. —North-West Dry Area 


a 

1 

jc 

2 

1 

i 

a 

•6 

< 

% 

3.764 

55 

3.797 

70 

7.451 

, . 

3.224 

27 

3,801 

42 


A 

-A 

@ 

4 


i 

"5 

6 


X 

0 



a 

55 

8 


5,191 

6.097 

1.987 

5.578 

5,391 


190 

157 

287 

:t47 

121 


Numrkr ru 10.000 or rural roruumox who a ax 


1 3 

K < 

10 II 


2,913 

3,446 

9.388 

2,117 

1,032 


160 

172 

121 

201 

112 


12 


I 

13 



1.528 

2.407 

41 

1,218 

688 


7 

15 

1 

2 


*! 

43 


W47 

3,747 

399 

8.273 

9,063 


1 

I 

8 

17 


141 

153 

5 

188 

117 

























































CHAPTER XII. 

RACE, TRIBE AND CASTE. 


Rslsreote to 
Statistics. 


C ectral. 






-4ii (itnenl. 247. Classification of Castes. 248. Option to return anv caste. 249. Castes of 
females. 2.10. Origin of the caste system. 2.11. Present numerical strength of castes and tribes. 2.12. 

Important castes. 2.13. Variation in caste figures during last decade. 2.14. Aggarwal. 255. Ahlr. 258. 

A rain. 257. Arora. 258. Aw an. 259. Bag aria. 260. Have aria. 261. Biloch. 262. Brahman. 263. 
Chamois including Kamdasias and Hindu Mochla. 264. Chhimba. 265. Chuhra. 266. Chhimba. 267. 
Dagi and Koli. 268. Dhiman Brahman. 269. Duinna. 270. Faqir. 271. Ghirath. 272. Ghosi. 273. 
Gujar. 274. Horni. 275. Jat. 276. Hitsdu Sikh border. 277. Sikh Jat. 278. Muslim .1st. 279. 
Proportion of worker* among .Jats. 280. J hi war. 281. Julaha. 282 Kahar. 283. Kambob. 284. 
Kashmiri. 285. Khatri. 286. Kumhar. 287. Lobar. 288. Machhi. 289. Mahtam. 290. Mali. 291. 

Megh. 292. Meo. 293. Mirasi. 294. Mochi. 295. Mussalli. 296 Xoi. 297. Od. 299. Pakhiwata. 
299. Pathan, 3*9>. Qasab. 301. Rajput. 302. ltamdasia. 303. Saini. 304. Sansi. 305. Sorer*. 
3TI«. Sayad. 307. Sheikh. 308. Sunar. 309. Tank Kshatriya. 310. Tarkhan. 311. Tell. 312. 

* No Caste* entry'. 313. Representation of castes in service*. 314. Strength and distribution. 315. 
Comparison with the past return*. 

The statistics relating to Raoc, Tribe and Caste will be found in fire Imperial and two Provincial Tabic*. 
The chief of these is Table XVII, which shows by sex and religion the number in each of the 58 selected caste* 
for each district and state of the Province, the other tables being as mentioned below. 

Table XI eivei the occupation of selected castes, tribes or races for four main divisions of the Punjab 
separatelv, namely, the eastern Punjab, central Punjab hills, central Punjab plains and western Punjab. 

Table XIV gives the literacy by selected castes, lor the same local divisions as Imperial Table XI. The 
table distinguishes Hindus, Muslims amt .Sikhs, etc., in each caste in w hich there are many representative* of 
each religion. 

Table VIII giv« the (lata, for certain selected castes, of civil condition by age-group* and religion. 

Table XVIII gives the comparative strength of each of the selected castes for each census since 1881 
together with the intcrconsal variation. 

Table XIX give* the age-grouping of European and allied races and Anglo-Indians. Provincial Table* 
VIII-A and XIV-A give, respectively, the strength and statistics for literacy by caste* of certain sects, m„ Vedio 
Dharm. Itev Samaj and Brah mo Samaj. 

Proportional figures are given in the Subsidiary Tables described below :— 

Subsidiary Table 1 give*, for selected castes classified according to their traditional occupations, the strength 
(in thousand* I and proportion per millr of the population of the Province. 

Subsidiary Table II give* the comparative absolute strength (in thousands) of the selected caste* *t each 
of the last six censuses with percentage variation at eaoh census. This table is based on Imperial Table XVIII. 

246, The instructions to enumerators in respect of the entry about 
caste, tribe and race were : — 

“(Columns Caste) — For Hindus, Muslims, Jains, Sikhs, Arvo*, Brahmas and aboriginal tribes enter the 
caste or tribe, but for wide caste* enter sub-castes also. The class titles. Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishva and Sudro. 
are usually insufficient bv themselves. For Christians, Parvis and foreigners enter race as Anglo-Indian. Cana¬ 
dian, Goanese. Turkish. For Indians, such as some Christian*, who have neither caste nor tribe, enter Indian." 

These instructions were amplified by the following provisions in the 

Code 

** (Column 8).- The ca»le should be entered in ease of Hindus, and in the case of Jains and Sikhs if stated, 
t.f., •• Brahman,” “ Khatri," •• Arora,” “Jat," “ Rajput,” etc. No Sikh should be pressed to name the caste 
to which he heloogs if he doe* not wish to do so; in such cases the wonl “ Sikh " should be entered in thi* column. 
In the case of Muslim* the tribe should be noted thus — “Sayad,” “Pathan.” “ Biloch," “Jat.” '‘Rajput,” 
etc. The nationality should be noted in rose of “ Christian*," “ Parris," etc., e.f., “British.” “French,” 
“ Portuguese," •• Goanese,” “ Punjabi,” “ Bengali," etc.” 

There is indeed a great variety of castes, tribes and races in this Province 
though not quite on the same scale as in some other provinces. These figures 
have always been tabulated at past censuses subject to certain limitations. 
For instance, the castes returned by Indian Christians were never tabulated, 
though if tabulated they would have explained some of the variations met with 
from census to census, among the castes of other religions. On the present 
occasion after the recording of castes had been completed orders were received 
to cut down certain Tables, and in the case of castes and tribes to dispense with 
the sorting and tab Illation of those more or less unimportant. The castes or 
tribes that have now been tabulated fall under the following categories: — 

(<i) All the castes or tribes, whose numerical strength was at least 
four per mille of the 1921 population. 

(6) The four criminal tribes, viz., Sansi, Bawaria, Hami and Pakhiwara. 

(c) Castes which could be called ‘depressed.’ 

(d) Such non-Hinduized primitive tribes as did not fall under categories 
(«) to (c). 

(c) ‘ Others ’ of an all-India importance. 

The castes included in category (e) either under instructions from or 
with the approval of the Census Commissioner for India were Darzi, Meo, Tank 
Kshatriya and Dhiman Brahman. Of the two last-named castes Dhiman 


CASTES FOR WHICH FIGURES TABULATED. 
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Brahman was returned for the first time by Lohars and Tarkhans and Tank 
Kshatriya by Darzis, Dhobis, etc. Meo is a tribe of Gurgaon District, and its 
figures were sorted in order to ascertain the results of the uplift work done 
during the last decade. The figures have also been compiled for Brahmanic 
Hindus who refused to return any caste. 


(«) 


The 

list of the selected 

castes belonging to 

each 

category 

is given 

1 . 

Aggarwal 

14. 

Ghirath 

27. 

Mochi 


2 . 

Ahir 

15. 

Gujjar 

28. 

Mussalli 


3. 

Arain 

16. 

Jat 

29. 

Nai 


4. 

Arora 

17. 

Jhiwar 

30. 

Pathan 


5. 

Awan 

18. 

Julaha • 

31. 

Qasab 


6. 

Biloch 

19. 

Kamboli (Kamboj) 



Kanet 

7. 

Brahman 

20. 

Kashmiri 

32. 

Rajput ■ 

Rajput 

8. 

Cliamar 

21. 

Khatri 



Rathi 

9. 

Chhimba 

22. 

Kumhar 

33. 

Saini 


10. 

Chuhra 

23. 

Lohar 

34. 

Sayad 


11. 

Dagi and Koli . 

24. 

Machhi 

35. 

Sheikh 


12. 

Dhobi 

25. 

Mali 

36. 

Sunar 


13. 

Faqir 

26. 

Mirasi 

37. 

Tarkhan 

38. Teh 


(b) 39. Bawaria. 40. Harni. 41. 
Bagaria. 44. Dumna. 45. 
49. Od. 50. 


Pakhiwara. 42. Sansi. 
Ghosi. 46. Kahar. 47. 


Megh. 


Raindasi 51. Sarera. 


♦(c) 43. 

48. 

(d) Nil. 

(e) 52. Darzi. 53. Meo. 54. Tank Kshatriya. 55. 

Braliman. 56. Caste Nil (among Brahmanic Hindus). 


Mahtam. 


Dhiman 


247. The reduction in the number of castes, however, did not reduce the 
usual worries connected with their classification, as all the slips with doubtful 
entries had to be carefully examined before they could be included in or exclu¬ 
ded from the selected castes. A passage which sums up this class of difficulties is 
quoted below from the Census Report of 1891, and time has by no means brought 
about any mitigation of the difficulties. 

*• Xo one who has not gone into it himself has any idea of the extraordinary difficulty attending the whole 
subject. The owste and aub-caste are of course returned correctly in a vast majority of cases, but thi» still Irarw 
room for an immense number of vagaries, which cause* the whole difficulty of' tabulation. Not only is the 
sub-caste returned in place of the caste, but the sub-c*stc may be returned without any indication of a caste • 
or the name returned oa a caste may be the name of an occupation ; or caste-names may appear both as caste 
and sub-caste ; or no caste or sub-caste at all may be returned ; or in fact every kind of confusion must be expected. 
And the orders on the claaailication most, as a rule, be given without delay, a reference to the original schedules 
or an enquiry from the local authorities being a luxury in which one can oolv occasionally indulge without 

greatly impeding tho work.The individual undergoing' enumeration often mi* pro. 

nounces his caste-name ; the enumerator often mis-spells it. even when properly pronounced ; the abstractor may 
transcribe the enumerator * spelling after a fashion of his ow n, and tho clerk who prepare* the caste list may 
have further improved on the abstractor. All this is. however, of coarse inev itable; it must be accepted u 
part of the risks in a large enterprise like this. And yet there are pitfalls not a few, as will be seen plenty of 
time* in this chapter. A Bedi for instance (with a soft d) is a man of a saintly family, while a Bedi (with a hard 
is a thing of naught, whom we have to class with the Kan jars." 

This is not all. There are numerous difficulties arising from other impor¬ 
tant factors. In the 1881 Report, paragraph 340, page 176, Sir Denzil Tbbetson 
remarked: — 


*• Thu* wo see that in India, as in all countries, society is arranged in strata w hieh are based upon .tiff* 
once* of social or political importance, or of occupation. But here the classification is hereditary rather thi 
individual to the persons included under it. and an artificial standard is added which ia peculiar to caste ai 
which must be conformed with on pain of loss of position, while the rules which forbid social intercom 
between castes of different rank render it infinitely difficult to rise in the scale. So too, the claaailication bet 
hereditary, it is next to impossible for the individual himself to rise; it is the tribe or section of the tribe th 
alone can improve Us position, and this it can do only after the lapse of several generations, during which tir 
it must abandon a lower for a higher occupation, conform more strictly with tho arbitrary rules affect soc 
exclusiveness or special sanctity, or separate itself after some similar fsAion from the body of the caste to whi 
it belongs. The whole theory of society is that occupation and caste are hereditary ; and the presumption th 
caste passes unchanged Jo.thedescendants is exceedingly strong. But the presumption is one which can 
•It goes without saying that some of th. depressed classes fall in category (a) Tall the cast** ,nclu*l 
under this head are of course not * nntouchable ' but merelv socially or educationally backward. The cam 
eventually treated ae depressed in the sense of being untouchable are discussed in Appendix III st th* „ 
of this Report, and besides many Hindu castes include all Ad-Dharmis. Their figures appear in Anoervti* I 
Chapter At in addition to being illustrated by the Social Map. W 1 pendix I 
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CHAPTER XII.—HACK, TRIIIK AN1) CASTE. 


Cutes and 
Social Prece¬ 
dence. 


(ideated, and ha* already been mid in now in process oi being defeated in numberless hutaiioe*. A* in all other 
countries and among all other nation*, the graduation'! of the social scale are fixed ; but society is not solid but 
liquid, and portion* of it are continually rising and sinking and changing their position as measured by that 
scale; mid the only real difference between Indian society and that of other countries in this respect is, that 
the liquid is much more viscous, the friction and inertia to be overcome infinitely greater, and the movement 
therefore far slower and moro difficult in tbo former than in the latter. This friction and inertia are largely (lot¬ 
to a set of artificial rules which have been grafted on to the social prejudice* common to all communities 
by the peculiar form which caste bos taken in the Brnhmanical teaching*. But there is every sign that these 
rules are gradually relaxing. Sikhism did much to weaken them in the centre of the Punjab, while they can 
now hardly bo said to exist on the purely Mohammadan frontier; and 1 think that wo shall see a still more 
rapid change under the influences which «ur rule ha* brought to bear upon the society of the Province. Our 
disregard for inherited distinction* has already done something, and the introduction of railways much more, 
to looncn the bonds of caste. It is extraordinary how incessantly, in reporting customs, my eorrcsjiondenta note 
that the custom or restriction is fa*t dying out. The liberty enjoyed by the people of the Western Punjab is 
extending to their neighbours in the east, and especially the old tribal custom* are gradually fading away. 
There cannot lie the slightest doubt that in a few generations the material* for a study of caste as an institution 
will he infinitely lew complete than thoy are even now.” 

The social evolution predicted in the above passage was noticed again ami 
the future anticipated in the ,1011 Report in the following remarks on page 409 

“ The modern classes like KhaUa and Arya w hicb are being substituted for the old castes will probably 
in coarse of time become as rigid a* any others. The revolt against caste is due mainly to the inconvenience 
of restrictions of inter-marriage and inter-dining. The upshot of the modem tendency will, therefore, pro- 
bably be a complete disappearance of restrictions of both kinds, while the name of the caste or tribe may bo 
retained in the case of higher castes a* a traditional distinction, the lower caste* grouping themielvc* in large 
democratic clasac* of uniform statu". But how long this process will take is very difficult to predict. My general 
conclusion is that there ha* been little change in this Province during the past thirty yearn with reference to the 
basis of caste distinction*, but that the restriction* have become very lax, tbe rule* are being disregarded with 
impunity in respect of inter-marriage and inter-dining, the traditional occupations are being given np owing to 
the functional revolution which is in progress, and a general re-action has set in whereby member* of lower or 
menial caste* are trying to rise to the level of the higher ones, cither by connecting themslsves with a fore¬ 
father belonging to one of those caste*, or by discovering a new origin for their tribe or caste." 

The remarks in the above quotation about inter-marriage apply to a very 
limited number of oases, while inter-dining has become more widespread. The 
tendency among lower classes to rise in the social scale is obviously on the 
increase, and in towns particularly it is quite easy for a low caste person to 
claim a higher caste without any fear of detection. 

Til 1911 an attempt was made to tabidate the Indian castes on a basis of 
social precedence. This attempt could not be expected to succeed in view of 
the fact that nearly all castes consider themselves to he most exclusive and 
higli-born. Tt however had the effect of producing a competition among 
certain castes, in a particular stage of social evolution, to have their claims 
to some actual or mythical origin recognised by census authorities. The 
nature of these claims made at the censuses of 1911 and 19*21 is discussed in 
the Census Reports of those years on pages 393 and 342, respectively. 
Many claims were advanced on the present occasion, and the more im¬ 
portant of them are noticed here. The Punjab Rajah Central Conuuittee 
represented that Nai was not a caste but a mere occupational term, and on 
behalf of-Nais professing Muslim. Hindu and Sikh religions asked for permis¬ 
sion to return their caste as Brahman. Rajput or Jat. A representation 
was received from an association of Hindu Lohars and Tarkhans, who wanted 
to return their caste as Dhiman Brahman. The occupational castes, Darzi 
(tailor) Chhipi (calico-printer), Chhimba (washerman), etc., pot in a claim for 
being recorded as Tank Kshatriya. An association of Mirasis, known as the 
Jamiat-ul-Quraish of the Piuijab and the North-West Frontier Province, 
claimed that Mirasis were in reality Qureshis and should be returned as such. 
A strong protest was entered by the Nadwat-ul-Quraish, a committee re¬ 
presenting the Qureshis with headquarters at Amritsar, stating that Mirasis 
were a low class and should not be permitted to return themselves as Qureshis. 
Thus on the prese nt occasion more than ever before a tendency was noticeable 
in various localities, particularly among occupational castes, to return a higher 
caste. One of the main reasons was a desire to be included in one of the agri¬ 
cultural tribes, sueh as .Fat- or Rajput, and thus to secure exemption from the 
provisions of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act. 
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248. A real chance in instructions, made at this census with regard to the u> 
entry about* caste, was the option given to each individual to return whatever Caste, 
caste he pleased. Formerly the instructions to enumerators required that if a 
person of lower caste wanted to return a higher caste his claim should be rejected 
and only the caste to which he was supposed to belong should l>e recorded. 

The option given on the present occasion, however, was supplemented bv the 
instruction that the traditional caste should in id! cases be recorded in brackets 
after the caste claimed. The object in securing the figures of traditional 
castes was two-fold, namely, to ascertain how many people were anxious to 
claim a higher caste, and to facilitate comparison with the past figures. The 
instruction issued was as follows : 

"If any person return* »c**te other than hi* tnulitioiuil outr it abnoki lie recorded in column S of the 
general itcheiiule with the traditional caste brirtt,' ndd'-d within bracket*. «nch a* Brahman (Nat), Dhtraau 
Brahman (Carpenter). Tank Kshatriya (Tailori. Moghal (Carpenter) and Awnn (NTlgar).'* 

In order to utilize the return "f dual castes, the following instructions were 
issued during the tabulation of caste returns to the sorting and compilation 
staff : — 

TABLE XVII. 

•* All the doubtful entries should bo classified by the Deputy Superintendents as required by |-aragraph 
62 of the Census Code. In the case of duai castes the’entry should be made in the Sorter’s Tickets on the fol¬ 
low! nc specimen: — 


Sonar 

600 

Sonar tHnjput\ 

.. 400 

Sonar (Kkntri) 

.. 300 

1,200 


The figure* are to Is* shown under the original caste and not under the higher caste claimed at the time 
of the census.” 

It will he seen that as it result of these instructions the entries within 
brackets, though also tabulated separately, were included in the traditional 
caste and not in the caste claimed. This procedure helped to classify thp 
returns correctly up to a limit, hut there was no help for cases in which certain 
persons, mainly those belonging to occupational castes, had successfully with¬ 
held the traditional caste with the result that only the caste claimed was 
recorded. This happened on an extensive scale in urhun areas, where the 
immigrants, particularly the well-to-do and prosperous, are little known, so far 
as their castes and antecedents are concerned, even to their next door neigh¬ 
bours. At the same time a tendency was noticeable for persons of low castes, 
well placed in life, to return no caste, and there had been a propaganda in this 
connection, particularly by the Jat Pat Torah Matulal (an association designed 
to do away with the caste system). The instructions issued by me were that * no 
caste return ’ should be recorded in cases in which the person enumerated lmd 
a genuine objection to the caste entry, having ceased to observe caste in his 
marital and inter-dining relations. All these circumstances have combined to 
bring about a decresise in the number of certain occupational or lower castes, 
which we shall notice later on. The number of persons, who claimed a higher 
caste but were included in the figures of traditional caste, appears in Appendix 
II at the end of this Chapter. Appendix I shows the details of the occupational 
castes included in total figures of Tank Kshatriyas and Dliiman Brahmans. 
Wherever the numerical strength of an important caste has increased at a rate 
in excess of the general rise in population we can safely assume that it is due 
mainly to accretions from a lower caste, the persons concerned having succeeded 
in returning the higher caste without the addition of the traditional caste. As 
time goes on such efforts multiply hut it is certainly worth while to study them. 
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Cute ol 
Females. 


Origin ot the 
Cute System. 


249. The following instructions, as in 1921, about the return of castes by 
women were issued ;— 

“ Women —The cute of an unmarried girl will be the aame x< that of her father. In respect of a 
married woman the entry should be as stated by her husband. Xo enquiries should be made os to the caste or 
tribe of a married woman before her marriage. Her present caste or tribe should be asked and the answer 
taken down without question. Among Hindus the caste of a woman will be that of her husband. But among 
Muslims the husband may in some cases like to have one of his wives put down ss Pathani. the other as JattL 
and a third as Bilochni." 

250. The subject of castes, their origin and comparative social status, 
has been fully discussed in the previous Census Reports of this Province. Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson’s Caste Chapter in the 1881 Report is still regarded as the 
main authority on the subject, and notable additions to the study of the subject 
were made by his successor of the 1901 census, Mr. Rose, who dealt with the 
subject from a new point of view. Xo complete study of variation in the 
number of persons belonging to different castes and tribes observable from 
census to census is possible except with the help of the explanations given in 
the various Census Reports. At this census we have prepared Table XVIII 
which compares the strength of the castes and tribes, for which figures were 
available on the present occasion, with the corresponding figures of all the 
past censuses. This Table appears in Part II of this Volume and the figures 
therein are given as far as possible for the localities where any considerable 
number of persons belonging to a caste or tribe reside. The variation from 
census to census as well as the net variation from 1891 to the present census 
has been given by religion and wherever possible by sex. For the purposes of 
this Table the Punjab has been split up into four main divisions described 
below:— 

d.—Eastern Punjab, including the Ambala Division except Simla District and the State* of Loharn, 
Dnjana, Pataudi, Kalsia and Sirmoor. 

ff-—Central Punjab, Hills, including the Simla and Kangrn Districts, the Simla Hill States and the 
States of Bitaspur, Msndi. Sukrt and Chamba. 

C. —Central Punjab, Plains, including the .lullandur Division except Kangra District, Lahore Division, 

the Gnjrat, I.y allpur and Jhang Districts, the Phulkian States, and the States af Kaputt halo, Faridkot 
and Malcr Kotla. 

D. —Western Punjab, inaluding the remaining districts in the Rawalpindi and Multan Divisions and the 

State of Bahawalpar. 

A reference will frequently be made to these Divisions as we examine the 
strength of castes, tribes and races in subsequent paragraphs. A subsidiary 
table similar to Table XVIII showing the total strength and percentage variation 
in each caste is printed for facility of reference at the end of this Chapter. The 
facts and figures, discussed in this Chapter, should furnish valuable information 
about the modern tendencies of the caste system. Into the subjeot of the 
origin of the caste system or an explanation as to the comparative social status 
of the various castes I need not enter. Ample material is available on the 
subject of the origin of caste system in Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s Census Report 
and Sir Herbert Risley’s 1901 India Report as well as in books such as Emile 
Senart’s “ Caste System.” Regarding the comparative social status of castes 
Sir Denzil Tbbetson’s “ Castes of the Punjab ” and Mr. Rose’s “ Glossary of 
the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab ” contain a wealth of detail never again 
collected. I shall, therefore, confine myself to an explanation of the 1931 
returns and their significance. It may be useful to mention that the present 
figures of castes have been compiled with the aid of an index supplemented at 
past censuses, which has helped considerably to classify doubtful entries on old 
lines. Figures returned under synonymous names have as usual been grouped 
together, c.g., the figures for the caste ‘ Chuhra ' include those for Bhangi , 
Kluikrob, McJtfar , llalal-khor, etc., which are the different names by which the 
caste is known in different localities. 
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251. An idea of the comparative strength of different castes can l>e formed 
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from 
diagram i n Tribes, 
the margin, 
which shows 
by the 
length of the 
black rect¬ 
angles the 
strength of 
each caste in 
the Province, 
and also 
gives for 
each caste 
the absolute 
strength and 
the propor¬ 
tion pcrmille 
of the total 
population. 

The results 
shown in 
this diagram 
do not reveal 
any radical 
change, re¬ 
sulting from 
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higher caste. A real change would come about if a large section of the people 
cease to claim caste altogether. 

252. The most numerous caste in the Punjab, as before, is Jat with a important 
total strength of over G millions and a proportion of 213 per mille of the total 
population. Rajputs have the next highest proportion of 83 per mille , followed 
by Arains who are 47 per miUe. All the castes, sorted on the present occasion, 
whose traditional occupation is agriculture, including Gujjars who are mainly 
agriculturists, form 451 per mille of the total population. It is perhaps needless 
to add that all members of the castes with agriculture as their traditional 
occupation do not engage in agriculture, while a large majority of the members 
of some other castes, notably Brahman, Biloch, Sayad and Moghal (not tabula¬ 
ted), and many members of occupational castes such as Tarkhan. Lohar and 
Kumhar engage in agriculture. A considerable number of Chamars, Chuhras 


Agricultural Cwtec. 

1931. 1921. 1911. 

Proportion percent, of tire popula¬ 
tion 

42 7 45 4 44 1 


castes classed as such at each of 
the last three censuses out of the 
total population is given in the 
margin. The proportion for the 


prcaeuw UUU3U3 -“- 

all the statutory agricultural castes, treated as such in the Financial Com¬ 
missioners’ Standing Order No. 1, were sorted they would probably constitute 
more than half the total population of the Province. 
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Coming to the trailing classes we find that Aroras are the most numerous 
fornung 27 per milk of the total population, while Khutris come next with a 
proportion of IS per milk, and Sheikhs and Aggarwals have a proportion of ir> 
and IH per milk, respectively. 

The next most numerous classes are the artisans, prominent among whom 
are Tarkhans with a proportion of 23 per milk and Lohars with a proportion of 
12 per milk of the total population. The figures for Ramgarhias. who are 
mainlv Tarkhans. Lohars and masons and are tending to form a separate group, 
were not sorted on the present occasion. Julahas have a proportion of 24 per 
miUe. Kashmiris 7 per milk, Teli 12 per milk, Maehhi 11 per milk, Jhiwar 10 
per milk, and Chhimbas and Dhobis together 9 per milk. Of the lower menials, 
Chamars including Ramdasias constitute 24 per milk and Mochi 17 per mille, 
while Chuhras and Mussallis are 24 and 14 per milk, respectively. 

The two castes which cater to the rich or the well-to-do, namely, Sunar 
and Qasab, number only 7 and 4 per milk of the total population, respectively. 
Of the classes who live by services commonly termed birl or step the Nai con¬ 
stitute 17 per milk and Mirasi 9 per milk. 

<*<6Vlfmi 253 - figures quoted above reveal that the social structure of the 

Darin* Liu population is much the same as before in spite of the new influences. Some 
castes and tribes, however, show a great variation, particularly in certain 
localities. The table below shows the percentage variation since 1921 in the 
number of each caste and tribe tabulated by religion in the Province as a 
whole. Tn order to explain these variations T propose to take up each 
caste or tribe in the alphabetical order, in which it appears in Imperial Table 
XVII. 


Perv.nbtge mrialto* ia edetled eaeU.bt, Religion hoard o» Imperial Table* XVII 1031 an* XIII 1921. 


Cun. 

AU BeK 

7*on.*. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Muslim. 

Casts. 


AU Reli- 

7 %nn, t. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Mnalim. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

AKgarwml 

Ahir 

Aram 

Arora 


• +8-8 









+7-5 

+9-6 

+2-2-1 

+8-3 

f -5-8 
+9-3 
-40-1 
+ 112 

+ 141 

—5-6 

+22-9 

+222 

Kaahmiri 

Khatri 

Krnnhar 

*• 

+ 19-8 
+ 13-2 
+ 81 

+ 17-3 
+0-4 

—*12*1 
+30-8 

+ 19-1 

+9-8 

Awaii 

+ 22-5 

•• 

- 

+22-5 

1 ,ohar 

• a 

+3-3 

-11-0 

-16-8 

+ 10-6 

B«K»ria 

Havana . . 

Biloch 

Brahman 

+ 42-2 
-81 
+ 17-6 
+61 

+41-4 

-38-4 

+6-0 

+75-7 

+23-1 

+17*6 

Maohhi 

Mahtam 

Mali 

Mogh 

*• 

+ 12-7 
—30-8 
-9-1 
-26 8 

l i i 

—42-8 

+ 12-7 
+ 13-3 
+2.185-2 

Chantar (includ¬ 
ing Kamdaai) 
Chhimba 

Chtthra 

+ 7’8 

-22-7 

-91 

—28-4 

—39-3 

-46-9 

+38-3 

-50-1 

+298-8 

+ 12-2 
+62-1 

Moo 

Miraai 

Mochi 

Muwalli 

, , 

+ 16-4 
+3-3 
+ 8-7 
+ 14*2 

-88-5 

+33-8 

•• 

+16-4 
+7-0 
+8-4 
+ 14-2 

Dam and Roll .. 

+ 10-3 

+ 10-8 



Nai 

•• 

+5-6 

-49 

+21-7 

+8-0 

l>arzi 

Dhobi 

+ 19-4 
+4 9 

+20-1 

-10-9 

+ 128-7 

+131 

+7-2 

Od 

•• 

+ 14-6 

+6-9 

•• 

+27-6 

Dumna 

-6-8 

-60 

• • 


1‘akhiwrara 

, # 

+26 4 



+26-4 

Farjir 

+3-8 

-4-0 

-67-8 

+7-8 

Path an 

•* 

+31-0 

•• 

•• 

+3H» 
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-93 

-8-8 
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t. 
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+29-4 
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a 61-2 


•bt 

Jhiwar (including 
KaHat). 

+ 111 

-0-3 

-6-0 
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+ 17-1 
+29-6 

+ 13-8 
+20-3 

•Son*i 
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• • 

• • 

+ 138 
+ 13-7 
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+ 8 2 
-16-7 

+ 1,807-8 
+ 187-4 
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•fuUhn ,, 

+3-9 
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-3-2 

+51 

Sheikh 

Sunar 

a • 

+61*4 
+24 3 
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+61-4 
+ 15-2 

Kami><>h ., 

Kanct 

+2i»-6 
+6-1 ( 

+ 11-7 
+6-5 
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+22-8 

• • • 
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254. The Aggarwals among Hindus number 352,999 and among Jaim> A **‘ uw< 
24,341. The former ha vo increased by 27,808 or by 9 percent., while the 
latter have decreased by 1.508 or by o'8 per cent., due partly to inter¬ 
change and partly to Jains omitting in many cases to return a caste. The 
line that divides the Hindu and Jain Aggarwals is extremely vague, even 
vaguer than that which divides Jainism from Hinduism. The classification of 
Aggarwals was full of pitfalls as many had only ^returned their sub-castes, 
such as Mittal, while some returned their caste as Bania, which is not a caste 
but merely an occupational term. Among Hindu Aggarwals those engaged 
in the traditional occupation of trade show a decrease, partly explained 
by an increase among Hindu Aggarwal lawyers and doctors, etc. Jain 
Aggarwals show an increase in the traditional occupations as well as in 
learned professions. 

255. The Ahirshave shown an all-round and quite legitimate increase, their Ahte - 
present strength being 221,933. An unusual feature is met with in the figures 
for Ambala. where the proportion of females in a total of 1.598 is only 509. 

Such disparity was also noticeable in 1921 when there were 501 females per 
1,000 males. Ahir men come out to the Ambala Cantonment for lalaiur and 
usually do not bring their women folk with them. Muslim Ahirs are found 
only in Shahpur District. Hindu Ahirs show an increase in the total population 
and among field and unclassed labourers, there being a specially large number 
of workers among them. They show a decrease in all other occupations, notably 
in Public Force due most probably to demobilization, and among those engaged 
in cattle-breeding. The latter circumstance seems to show that Ahirs are 
giving up cattle-breeding, believed to have been at one time their principal 
occupation. 

258. There is a decrease among Hindu Arains. who are very few. Armin. 
They are found only in Patiala and Karnal District. The increase among 
Muslim Arains, from 1,088.897 in 1921 to 1,330.057 in 1931. or by 22 
per cent., is large and general, the principal increase being 28,038 persons 
or 20*9 per cent, in the Jullundur District (more among women than 
among men), a circumstance which points to emigration of Arain males to 
colony areas. In Montgomery and Multan Muslim Arains have increased 
during the last decade from 80,724 to 95,226 and from 43,826 to 87,340, 
or by 56-8 and 53 7 per cent., respectively, inainlv due to the recent coloniza¬ 
tion of the Nili Bar. According to Table XI an increase of 33,980 workers 
(27,584 males and 5.396 females) or 11’5 per cent, is found among Arains in 
the traditional occupation of agriculture. The other prominent increases are as 
follows: — 

198-3 per cent, among field labourer*, who now number 18,-I.V.t, 

68-8 per cent, among thoae engaged in arte and prof raw ion*, who now number 3.741, 

28-5 per cent, among thoae engaged in trade, and 

43-8 per oent. among owner* of moan* of tran*port (presumably bullock-cart owner*). 

The Arains can thus rightly claim to be a very enterprising class. 

257. The Hindu Aroras have increased duringthe last decade by 11 2 per cent Aron, 
and now number 681.268. The increase among males is 33,363 or 10*4 per cent, 
and among females 33.420 or 12 2 per cent. This increase does not represent 
the actual rise in the Arora population as Hindu Aroras are often claimed by 
Sikhism, and they sometimes omit to return their caste or return it as Arya. 
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The Hindu Aroras have decreased in Gurdaspur. Amritsar, Jheluni, Attack, 
Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan. In the twolast-nameddistricts the decline is 
most probably due to emigration to the Nili Bar, as evidenced by the fact that 
males have decreased by 5 4 and 8*4 per cent, and females by only 1-8 and 5 0 
per cent., respectively. The biggest percentage increases are shown by Lyallpur 
(24'1) and Multan (18'7), an indication of the great attractiveness of canal 
colonies for Aroras. There is an increase in the case of males among workers 
engaged in the traditional occupation of trade, while there is a decrease among 
females for reasons explained in Chapter VIII, paragraph 145. Other notable 
increases are among those engaged in arts and professions and Public Adminis¬ 
tration as well as among those who live on their income. There is a decrease 
among cultivators of all kinds, artisans, and officers of the Army. The Hindu 
Aroras engaged in commercial occupations have increased, as many artisans and 
cultivators among them have gone over to Sikhism or omitted to return the 
cste, the object in both cases being to get rid of a caste which is not considered 
very elevated. 

The Sikh Aroras have decreased during the last decade from 121,096 to 
114,329, the decrease being more noticeable among females. The decline is 
positively due to the return of no caste. For the same reason there is a decrease 
under most of the occupations. 

The Muslim Aroras are only 88 in number as against 230 in 1921. They 
are known as Khojas or Sheikhs, and so there is nothing surprising about 
their decrease. 


258. There is a big increase among Awans, a purely Muslim tribe, from 
440,130 to 539,242, or 22 5 per cent. The figures for Shahpur, Jheliun, Rawalpindi, 

Attock and Mianwali, 
where the tribe is most 
numerous, are given in 
the margin for the last 
six censuses. Other 
notable increases are of 
3,889 or 84 8 per cent, 
in Lyallpur, of 3,295 or 
140 per cent, in Mont¬ 
gomery, and of 5,705 
or 179*2 per cent, in 
Multan. In the figure 
of increase for Lyallpur 
females are in the 


District. 

1 

1881 1891 

2 3 

1901 

4 

1911 

5 

1921 

6 

1931 

7 

Jjllundur .. 

9.420 10,794 

12,350 

10.698 

11,368 

15,719 

saikot 

19,753 22,620 

24,359 

19,748 

20.442 

22,627 

Shahpur 

48,485 52,402 

55,387 

\ 

65,928 

73,048 

81,339 

Jhelum ., 

92,856 97,583 

99,542 

51.538 

49,180 

01,321 

Rawalpindi 

124,834 129,812 

140,836 

39,981 

40,830 

46,027 

Attock .. 

Not Available 

165,631 

169,791 

204.295 

Mianwali .. 

Xot Available 

23,440 

20.435 

19,060 

27,467 


majority, a fact which points to permanent settlement of Awans in this old colony. 


According to Table XI the main increase is to be found among persons 
whose traditional occupation is agriculture, there being 19,559 more male and 
6,840 more fenuile workers than in 1921. There is a decrease of 1,061 in Public 
I orce. The loss under this head due to demobilization might have been much 
larger, but it appears to have been partly made up by the increase in Police 
Service, etc. There is an increase of 1,663 under Liberal Arts and a decrease of 
344 under Public Administration. The proportion of literates per mille is 28 as 
compared to 20 in 1921. Awan i3 a leading and influential caste in the north 
west of the Province, and gains by accretions from other castes, particularly 
occupational. 
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259. The Bagaria has been shown as a separate caste since 1911. It is B*g*H*. 
returned chiefly from Ferozepore (8,467), Bahawalpur (5,971) and Hissar 
(4,061), the total number in the Province amounting to 32,527. Bagarias are 
immigrants from Bagar or the country lying to the south of Loharu, Hissar and 
Ferozepore, and are chiefly labourers engaged in earth-work on canals or 
buildings. 

260. Of the 32,527 Bawarias, enumerated in the Punjab at this census, bawmU. 
practically all are either Hindus or Sikhs, the number being almost equally 
divided between the two communities. At last census there were 26,000 Hindu 
Bawarias and only 9,000 Sikh Bawarias. There is a decrease among Bawarias 
which is particularly noticeable in Ludhiana and Ferozepore, mainly due to the 

fact that at this census Bawarias have in large numbers returned themselves 
as Sikhs without stating their caste. This view is corroborated by occupational 
figures (in Table XI) which show a decrease among cultivators, field-labourers 
and cattle-breeders, public force (village chaukidars mostly), learned pro¬ 
fessions and those living on their income, as only the well-to-do among Bawarias 
would care to return no caste. 


261. The Biloches have increased from 531,381 to 624,695 or by 17-6 per 


District ob Stats. 

1 

Total 
strength 
in 1031. 

2 

Variation 
per cent. 
1921—1931. 

3 

cent. The figures for the dis¬ 
tricts and states having the 
largest number together with 
the percentage increase are 
given in the margin. The 
increase among the Biloches 

Ghfui Khan .. 

223.592 

111 

Muuiilurg.irU 

121,300 

11-9 

is usually greater than the 
total increase among Mus- 

Bnkmmlpnr .. .. 

87.768 

20-4 

lims. The increase in Dera 

Multan •• 

43,068 

408 

Ghazi Khan and Muzaffar- 
garh, the home districts of 

Montgomery 

32,095 

48-3 

the tribe, is much higher 
than in the total population 

Lyallpur •• »• 

26,079 

35-0 

of these districts and may 

Jlnog 

24.498 

20*3 

be due partly to a claim of 
Bilocli status by some mem- 

Shahpur •• • • 

19.241 

18-3 

bers of certain other tribes. 

MUnwali .. «• 

18,245 

16-6 

The Biloch is a most respect¬ 
able tribe in Dera Ghazi 




Khan, but is anvthing but 


respectable in Karnal, while in all the other districts most of the Muslim 
camel-drivers, whatever their original caste may be, are almost invariably 
designated as Biloch. 


BUoob. 


Turning to the occupations we find that there is«m increase of 9, 153 male 
and 1 ,566 female workers in the traditional occupation of camel-driving. There 
is also an increase of 5,434 or 5'2 per cent, in ‘agriculturists’ of all kinds, and 
of 2,898 or 39 per cent, among ‘ breeders of animals.’ Artisans show a decrease 
of 1,056 or 20 2 per cent., trade of 421 or 48’Q per cent., Gazetted officers in 
Public Administration of 29 or 181 3 per cent., and Arts and Professions of 
688 or 68 - 3 per cent. Very few Biloch women seem to work, there being only 
45 female workers per 1 ,000 male workers as compared to 165 per 1 ,000 in the 
total workers of the Province according to Table X. 
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CHAPTKK xn^—RACK, TRIBK AM* CASTS. 


262. The total number of Brahman* in the Province is 581,045 males and 
477,553 females, the interoensal increase among them being 5*8 and 6\> per 
cent., respectively, as compared with a decrease of 2'3 per cent, in the total 
Hindu population. The difficulties of classification are particularly great as 
among Brahmans there are thousands of sub-castes and flots, which are returned 

as castes. 
The map in 
the margin 
shows t h e 

proportion 
of Brahmans 
in the total 
pop ulation 
in each dis¬ 
trict a n d 
state. The 
If i m a lay an 
Natural Divi¬ 
sion and the 
south-eastern 
districts 
having a pro- 
pon dera nee 
of Hindu 
p o p u 1 ation 
are the home 
of Brahmans. 
Their strength 
in the central 
districts is not 
i nconsider- 
able, but is 
very small in 
the predomi¬ 
nantly Muslim 
districts in 
the north and 
s o u th-west. 
The map in 
the margin 
shows t h e 
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increase per cent, in the strength of Brahmans in each district and state 
during the List decade. The rise per cent, is highest in colony districts and 
Sirnioor State though the intrinsic figures are small. The only increase, which 
seems erroneous, is to be found among Brahman nudes of Amritsar amounting 
to 4,692 or 24 9 per cent., a percentage several times higher than that for 
Brahmans in Kangra District, which is one of their strongholds. There is a 
decrease in the number of Brahmans in Rolitak, Karnal, Simla. Jhelum, 
Attock and Dera Gliazi Khan. Brahman females have increased in Lyallpur by 
738 or 17 6 per cent., apparently due to the permanent nature of immigration. 
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There is a decrease of 14.997 males and 7,174 females under the traditional 
occupation of priesthood which still claims 118 j>er mille of Brahman workers, 
indicating that priesthood now provides livelihood on a restricted scale. The 
number engaged in agriculture, which gives employment to 321 per miUe of 
total Brahmin workers, is now less by 186 per cent. There is an increase of 
1,068 or 13 8 per cent, among artisans, which may be due to the inclusion (of 
course contrary to instructions) of some of the Dhiman or Jangida Brahmans, 
usually carpenters, a number of whom might have succeeded in returning 
themselves as Brahmans pure and simple as in 1911 .* The instructions were to 
record both Dhiman Brahman and Jangida Brahman as distinct castes, though 
the latter was not eventually tabulated. 

The Hindu Brahmans show a large increase in trade, there being now 
39,343 workers as against 32.604 in 1921, an increase of 20 7 per cent. The 
increase under Arts and Professions amounts to 4,924 or 718 per cent., and 
the number of persons living on their income has also risen by 265 or 13 7 per 
cent. There is a decrease in Public Force and among beggars. 

263. The Chamars and Ramdasias have been shown separately in Table 
xvn, but had better be discussed here together. llamdasias have been excluded 
from Table VITl (Civil Condition by Age for Selected Castes). XI (Occupation 
of Selected Castes, Tribes or Races), XIV (Literacy by Selected Castes. Tribes 
or Races) and XVIII (Variation of Population of Selected Tribes), but it will 
certainly be an advantage to include them in those tables at the next census. 
Chamars and Ramdasias taken together number 1.236,943 or 8 per cent, more 

than in 1921. The distri¬ 
bution of Chanuirs and 
Mochis between the Hindu 
and Sikh religions in 1921 
and among Hindus. Sikhs and 
Ad-Dharmis in 1931 is given 
in the margin. The figures 
of Chamars inclusive of 
Ramdasias and Mochis for 
the last six censuses are 
also reproduced in the 
margin from 
Table XVm. 

It is evident that 
there is a large 
decrease among 
Hindu Chamars 
since 1921, mainly 
due to more 
than a quarter «f 
a million of them 

the same time 
increase as some 


('Kamnr inda^in; Ramdatia and Hindn ilotki. 


UXUUTT. 

1 

1921. 

1931. 

Hindu. 

2 

Sikh. 

3 

Hindu. 

1 

Ad- 

Sikh. Dharmi. 

5 6 

Punjab 

940.29J 

1S3.290 

70S. J 89 

Z25.S33 

256.319 

Brittth Territory 

766.421 

8^.020 

479.162 

I26.110 1 

218,431 

Punjab State* 

213.869 

78*70 

226,027 

99.123 

7,918 


Rauioios. 


1381 


1891. 


1901. 


1911. 


1921. 


1931. 


Total Ch*m»r. etc. 1,033,811 1,119,755 1,171.248 1,078,884 1,137,988 1.233,552 


Hindu 


Sikh 


932,002 1.031,177 1,091.133 912,411 971,586 701,799 


100,014 106,328 75,753 161.110 161,862 222,707 


having returned their religion as Ad-Dharmi. At 
Chamars did not show in the past the same rapid 
other tribes. Assuming that Chamars including kindred castes have increased 
since 1881 at the same rate as the total population of the Province, and there 
is no reason why they should have not, there would now be 1,689,966 Chamars 
or 456,414 more than actually returned. The difference indicates the extent to 

'Punjab Cantu* Raport. 1911, p. 393. 


Cham an 
Including 
Ramdasias 
and Hindu 

Mochis. 
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which Chamars have gone over to Sikhism, Christianity or Vedic Dharm and 
such have abstained from returning their caste. 

The number of Chamars returning Vedic Dharm as their sect is 9,394 as 
against 1,980 in 1921. Their figures in both eases are included in the total 
figures for Hindu Chamars, but the indication is that Chamars are anxious to 
escape from the hold of this caste, which is regarded by the orthodox Hindus to 
be even lower than Chuhra. The Chamars on conversion to Vedic Dharm 
generally abstain from returning their caste. The strength of Aryas has risen 
from 82.488 in 1911 and 199,089 in 1921 to 341,390 in 1931. in no small measure 
due to accretions from the low castes including C’hamar. 

One curious fact discovered by a comparison of the proportion of literacy 

among Chamars, according 
to Table XIV under 
different religious denomina¬ 
tions, is illustrated by the 
marginal table, which also 
gives the figures for Chuhras. 
It is apparent that among 
Chamars many more literates 
than illiterates, and among 
Chuhras a larger proportion 
of illiterates have returned 

themselves as Ad-Dharmis. 


Caste ami Reuuiox. 

1 

Total 

population. 

2 

Literate, 
per millr 
aged 7 and 
over. 

3 

Chamar Hindu .. 

684,963 

5 

,. Ad-Dharmi 

236,348 

13 

.. Sikh 

138,753 

14 

Chtihr* Hindu .. 

368.224 

8 

„ Ad-l>h«rai 

*6,348 

5 

t* Sikh • • 

168,247 

8 


Chhim bi. 


Chuhra. 


284. After Chamars it will be appropriate to discuss the figures of the 
caste Chuhra, the Chliimha to be dealt with later on. 

285. The Chuhras are a class, which has shown in the past some of the 
most curious variations in numbers. The 1911 Report (paragraph 123) dealt with 
the variations noticeable then, as they accounted in sonic measure for the decrease 

in the total Hindu popula¬ 
tion. The figures for the 
last two censuses are given 
in the margin with detail by 
religion. Hindu Chuhras 
have decreased by 47 per 
cent., while Chuhras among 
other religions show a 
varying degree of increase. 


Citnnta. 

1 

Hindu. 

2 

Sikh. 

3 

< 

4 

5 S3 

.1 J 5 

s r ; 3 

•r; 

3 

J 

I 

3 

u 

.Strength in 1821 

683,423 

42,476 

• • 

374,884 

• • 

Strength in 1831 .. 

368,224 

168,247 

86,548 

434,644 

34,886 

Actual Variation 

—323,2< U 

+ 126,771 

-• 

+59,766 

*• 

I'ereentage Variation .. 

-460 

+298-5 

*• 

+ 15-9 

•• 


The Ad-Dharm religion has been returned for the first time, while the figures 
for Christian Chuhras are available now but were not so in 1921, and even 
now a large number of Christian Chuhras have evidently not returned their 
caste. As has already l>een remarked, both in 1921 and now Christians 
v^re not to be pressed to state the caste. There is a large increase among 
Sikh Chuhras, many of whom not included in the figures quoted have abstained 
fiom returning the caste. The rise among Muslim Chuhras ami Mussallis (the 
counterpart of Mazhabis among Sikhs) is proportionately equal to the rise in the 
Muslim population. The marked decrease among Hindu Chuhras is mainly 
due to a large number of them having been returned as Ad-Dharmis, and also 
to no caste having been returned by most of those who have adopted Vedic 
Dhann. 





















CHUHRAS GRADUALLY DISAPPEARING. 
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The fluctuation in the number of Chuhras in certain districts is of much 


Ckikro, 


Loculi tv. 


Kama I 

A mb nI a 

Hocbiarjmr 

Jtillumlur 

Lalhiana 

Ferwpore 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

.Sheikhupuro 

Montjtomer> 

I.yollpur 


Hinds. 

Absolute 


increase or Variation 

decrease. 

per cent. 

1921—31 


2 

3 

.. +366 

+ 1-4 

.. -1.637 

—6 8 

.. —984 

-7-2 

.. —19,282 

—58-2 

-. -8,367 

—59-11 

.. —74.576 

-826 

.. -30.6S9 

—11 '6 

.. -59,987 

—70-3 

.. —21,758 

—761 

.. —3,333 

-30-3 

.. -31,777 

-74 6 


Ad-llkarmi 


Silk. 


1lu dim. 


Number 
in I0CII. 


Absolute 

incpp*«o or Variation 
dccreaae. per cent. 
1921—31 


1.972 

2.872 

23,8.74 

4.1W4 

33,32" 


2,891 

4.424 

9.498 


+231 
+2,879 
+293 
+834 
+10,810 
+36,565 
+ 12.092 
+2,000 
+4.78 
-1,271 
+3.717 


AbiolutP 

increase or Variation 
deem* per cent. 

1921—31 

7 8 


+21 
+ 17 
—23« 
+27 
— 10 


+2,1004(1 
+943-9 
+242-11 
+203-9; 

+377"! 

+ 1,385-0 +3.049 
+4,990-7, +4,858 
+66-1 -22 
+727-0) +305 
-09-9 -189 

+1.753-7; +493 


+340-" 
- 100 " 
+73-0 
-90-9 
+844-7 
+70-1 
-08 8 
+ 175" 
-93-1 


w i 6 111 

Jullundur appear to he entirely due to Ad-Dharm having been returned as 
religion by a large number of Chuhras in the two districts, while in Karnal the 
small increase among Hindu Chuhras is partly attributable to the same cause 
and partly to the meagre increase in the total population. In Lahore, Amritsar, 
Ambala, Ferozepore anti Ludhiana, a large part of the increase among Sikh 
Chuhras has evidently taken place at the expense of Hindus, while in the first 
three districts very few Chuhras have returned themselves as Ad-Dharmis. 
There was a great struggle in Ludhiana. Ferozepore and Lyallpur between 
Sikhism and Ad-Dharm to appropriate the Chuhras. In the colony districts, 
Montgomery and Sheikhupura. Ad-Dharm has won over many adherents from 
amongst Chuhras. In the districts west of the Ravi, Muslim Chuhras are returned 
as Mussallis, and those returned as Chuhra and appearing in the table above show 
a large increase in certain districts, particularly in Ferozepore and Lahore. In 
1921 as at this census all Chuhras with the entry of Chuhra in the religion column 
of the general schedule were thrown into Hindus, and the increase among Muslim 
Chuhras is not necessarily the result of conversion and might merely indicate 
that the religion was specified on the present occasion, while in 1921 it was not. 

The figures of Chuhras of all religions, Hindu. Sikh and Muslim, as well as 


[Chuhras of all religion.) HnssaUi, iiazkabi Silks. rU . 


Locality. 

1 


1881 . 


1891 

3 


1901. 

4 


1911. 

S 


1921. 

6 


1931 


PUNJAB 
British Territory 
Ambala Divtiion 
Jullundur Division 
Labor* Division 
Rawalpindi Division 
Multan Diviilon 


906.064 

149,735 

183.155 

172,202 

182,373 

238.599 


of Mazliahis 
among Sikhs 
and Mussallis 
among Mus¬ 
lims, are 
given in the 


1.039/139 /. 775.50/ 1.232lJ222.it l 1.011.Hi 
899.993 1.021.726 1M8.622 1.060.411 917.990 

153,783 180,728 162.281 151,138 132,55! 

137,462 180.475 179.94" 173,849 182 256 

399.912 458,905 458.019 351,056 263 944 

113,601 129.376 111,462 152.297 146,414 

93,235 112,241 176,930 232.078 242.834 

—-——-— -—------ margin for 

the Province and its administrative divisions for the last six censuses. If the 

members of this caste, which is fairly evenly distributed in the Province had 
increased at the same rate as the general population, and there is no reason 
to believe that they did not. the figures would have risen from 1.039.000 in 1881 
to 1,423,000 in 1931, or in other words there would he about 400.000 more 
Chuhras now than there are according to the census figures. This is accountable 
by conversions to Christianity and Ad-Dharm as well as by the failure to return 
a caste on the part of numerous Chuhras who became Sikhs. 

266. The Chhimbas now number 96,269 as against 124,585 in 1921 Their 

figures are liable to intermingle with those of Dhobis and Darzis. At this census 


Cbhlmh*. 


























Dagi and 
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Brahman. 
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some members of these castes have returned themselves as Tank Kshatriyas. 
The figures below which relate to the last two censuses, show that there is 




< kMiuitu. 



Uani. 



JAM. 


PaBTict Lalts. 
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1 1 

— 3 

2 3 
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f 

9 

“9 

5* 

a 

| 

^ r - 

6 

•fi 

7 

3 

1 

s 

8 

.§ 

| 

9 

3 

8 

10 

Strength in 1921 

• • 

41,1 IS 47,614 

35,853 

8,176 

28.401 

1,387 

14,070 

101,311 

1,919 

Strength in 1931 


24,938 53,412 

17,898 

9,823 

32,234 

3,690 

12,343 

162,224 

786 

Recanted ms Tank Kahatriva 
from Appendix I (1931) 

.. 

4,982 .. 

11,349 

2.033 

• • 

6,121 

68 


18 

Variation 

.. 

-11,177 + 5,798 

-6.606 

+3,682 

+3,743 

+8,164 

-1,459 +10,913 

-1,115 

Variation percentage 

•* 

-27 2 +12-2 

-184 

+43-0 

+ 131 

+314-4 

-10-4 

+7-2 

-38-1 


a decrease among Hindu and Sikh Chhimbas and Dhobis which may be due to 
several causes such as the change of occupation or return, by the educated 
section of the community, of the caste * Tank Kshatriya ’ with or without the 
return of traditional caste. The deficit is, as can be ascertained from the 
<7aste Table, greater in the districts where the return of Tank Kshatriya is 
particularly large. The Tank Kshatriya, as already remarked, is a ne\v caste, 
tabulated on the present occasion for the first time. The actual figures of Tank 
Kshatriyas are a little smaller than the decrease among the Sikh Chhimbas and 
Dhobis, and should have been larger in view of the natural increase during the 
last decade. The only explanation is that some of the members of these castes 
in order to improve their status or for some other reason have been successful 
in returning themselves as Khatri pure and simple or have become Sikhs and 
omitted to return the caste. The detail of occupational castes, included in Tank 
Kshatriya according to the census schedule, appears in Appendix I to this Chapter 
and the summary figures have been given above under each traditional or occu¬ 
pational caste. 

There is an increase among Hindu and Sikh Darzis probably due to the 
increasing number of the members of these castes taking to tailoring, which is 
preferred to washing. Among Muslims all the three classes, Darzi. Dhobi and 
Chhimba, show an increase. 

267. The Dagis and Kolis have risen from 105.164 in 1921 to 182.235 in 
1931 , or by 19-3 per cent. Their home is the Himalayan Natural Division, but 
they are also found in the submontane districts of Hoshiarpur and Gurdaspur. 
The figures for Gurgaon relate evidently to Kolis, who are Hindu Julahas of the 
south-east and have nothing to do with Dagis and Kolis of the Himalayas. 

268. Some occupational castes other than Chhimbas and Dhobis, who also 
s 'em anxious to escape the bonds of occupational grouping, are carpenters, black¬ 
smiths, masons, etc. Many members of these classes have returned themselves 
as Dhiman Brahman, a term which means learned or illustrious Brahman, 
while in the south-east a section of Lohars and Tarkhans claims to be Jangida 
Brahmans. According to the instructions issued at this census the enumerators 
were to record the caste, Dhiman Brahman or Jangida Brahman, as returned, 
but were also to add within brackets the traditional caste, Lohar or Tarkhan. 
It. is quite possible that some of them might have ret urned themselves as Brahmans 
pure and simple. The following remark occurs in the 1911 Census Report, 
page 393. 

«• Jangidaa *o far treated aa Tarkhan (carpenter) or Lobar (blaikamith) claimed to he claaaed aa 
Brahman* and appear to baT* aucceeded in returning themaelve* aa »uch, although their application »*« 
not entertained." 
















castes being claimed by artisans. 
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The figures of Dhiinan Brahmans with a detail of traditional occupation 
as far as available appear in Imperial Table XVII and are also given in Appendix 
I to this Chapter. The figures are small as in the case of Tank Kshatrivas, and 


Statement thotriug total ttnnfth o] Dhiman Brahma** oj Aentjala Butriei. 


Territory, Diatrict or 
State. 
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Pm wans with 'ITumtiosai. Caste. 
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13,63312,9S2 
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6,761 
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British Territory 


12.70712,164 
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2,796 
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6,233 

210 

A mhala 
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S.1I0 7,817 

21* 

2,266 

70 

4,044 

210 

K aagra 


•->,220 2,220 






Hoshiarpur 

# . 

1,872 1.68" 

102 

404 

. • 

1,110 


•lullundur 

* . 

:«7 :ui5 

52 

36 

its 

116 


Punjab State• 

, . 

826 SIS 

S 160 

. . 

SIS 

S 

Kalsia 

•• 

767 741* 

8 

ISO 

•• 

an 

8 


the majority of Dhiinan 
Brahmans have returned 
their traditional caste as 
shown inthe margin. The 
figures of Districts and 
Kalsia State which had 
considerable number of 
returns have been given 
separately. The <jau.se 
of the small number of 
these entries could be 
gathered from a letter 


of the Dhiinan Brahman Mahasabha, United Provinces, addressed to the 


Superintendent of Census Operations, United Provinces, whose instructions 
concerning the entry about this caste were similar to those issued by me. 


The Dhiinan Brahmans are found in large numbers in the United Provinces, 
and in their case too the hesitation in returning the occupational caste is bast'd 
on a desire to get rid of it altogether. An extract from the letter is quoted below. 


“No doubt this way of rntn would work wrll in tbc < aM> of tli<-Dhiman Brahman.,» bo are engaged 
in the trade of harhai (rarpenter), lobar (blacksmith), ele., but in the cane of thow who follow none of 
theae trades and are doctors, achool-aaatera, contractors. Law vers, merchants, etc., there will be some 
difficulty. Will there be no entry sa to the occupational caste in their case below the Dhiman Brahman 
si in fact they have none I The undersigned brgato be enlightened on this head." 


To this the Superintendent of Census Operations, United Provinces, 
replied “ if a member of the iwiste who was now, say a school-master, lye- 
longed originally to the Lohar group his caste should be returned its Dhiinan 
Brahman with the addition of lohar. his occupation being shown in the relevant 
column as a school-master.” 

This reply was evidently contrary to the wishes of the community, which 
was actuated by a desire to dispense with the name of the occupational caste 
altogether, and under the circumstances the new term Dhiinan Brahman 
evidently lost much of its attraction. 

The Hindu and Sikh Lohars and Tarkhans often get intermingled as will 
be noticed when we discuss their figures. Numerous Lohars and Tarkhans claim 
to belong to the caste or group, called R&mgarhia, after the name of the Sikh misol 
of that name founded by Jessa Singh, carpenter, who was the builder of Ram- 
garh at Amritsar. The Hindu carpenters often go over to Sikhism with a view 
to be classed as Ramg.irhia, but those who reside in the Himalayan tract or 
the south-eastern districts and continue to remain in the Hindu fold return 
themselves as Dhiinan or Jangida Brahmans. 


The figures of the Ramgarhia caste were not sorted on the present 
occasion, but it is presumed that this caste has a large number of adherents in 
the central districts, namely, Ambala. Ludhiana, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, 
Amritsar, Gurdaspur and Imhore. 

269. The Dumna is a depressed class of the hills, and is more or less 


District. 

1 

19* J. 

2 

1931. Variation 
jiercentage. 

3 4 

Kangra .. 

10,684 

10,305 

—3'5 

Hoshiarpur .. 

2,300 

1.540 

-no 

SiaUot 

1,024 

718 

- 62 7 

Simla 

148 

110 

— 10* 

Amhala 

30 

30 


l.vallpur 

1.784 

21 

— 988 


Mie equivalent of Chuhra. Like the 
< hultra of the plains he does other jobs 
also besides scavenging, and works in 
bamboo. The figures for the districts 
in which Dunums are mostly found 
are given in the margin for this and 


Domna. 
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the last census. The 1921 figure for Lvallpur seems to have l>een swollen owing to 
the inclusion of the caste Duru (minstrel) or some similar caste. To a similar 
substitution the presence of Dumnas in Sialkot District is attributable. On 
the whole it could be said that Dumnas like Chuhras are diminishing in numbers 









as shown in the margin 

Casta. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. • 

1931. 

by the total figures 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

for the Province, 
mainly owing to 
absorption in other 

Damn a . . 

60.169 

61.010 

.13,394 

72,250 

36,669 

32.055 


castes. The figures for some of the past censuses are, no doubt, affected by 
wrong classification, particularly those of 1911. 


270. The Faqir is among Hindus at least the most curious collection 

of mendicants and 
members of religious 
orders, as their figures 
in the margin will 
indicate. The paucity 
of females is due 


Particulars. 

1 

1881. 

2 

1891 1901. 

3 4 

1911. 

5 

1921. 

6 

1931 

7 

Strength (Hindu Faqir) 

.1,211 

59.291 62,180 

19.407 

20,064 

23,161 

Proportion o! females 






per 1.000 male* 

370 

N’ot a rail- 502 

able. 

413 

511 

514 


to the prohibition of marriage in the case of most of the orders. The 
returns at different censuses vary according to the fancy of the Faqirs 
themselves or the enumerators. The larger differences are due possibly 
to the inclusion or exclusion from time to time of fiosains. the only order of 
Hindu Faqirs who marry and multiply. As a matter of fact Hindus some¬ 
times take exception to be described by the term ‘faqir,’ and prefer to be 
recorded as Jogi, Bairagi. etc. 








The figures of 

Particular.’'. 

1881. 

1891. 1901 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

Muslim Faqirs are 

1 

t 

3 4 

5 

fl 

• 

given in the marginal 
table. They are 

Strength .. 

104.200 

194.539 247,328 224.490 

233.815 

253,969 

Proportion of females 
per 1,000 malm 

806 Not 812 

available 

787 

819 

834 

found mostly in the 
eastern and central 







Punjab, and all of 


them are not mendicants as 54 per cent, of the workers among them are 
engaged in occupations other than begging, such as exploitation of animals and 
vegetation and industries. 


271. This caste is met with mostly in Kangra and the neighbouring 
State ofMandi. The figures for the last six censuses are given below, as also the 
figuiesfor Chamba and the Simla Hill States. 




nniKATu 




The Ghiratl. 

IttSTRiCT OR STATK. 

1881. 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931. 

B a h t i and 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Chang are really 








the names of 

Kangra ., 

108.716 

116,755 

120,343 

119,279 

116,759 

120,909 

the same caste 

tin ufi 

719 

895 

933 

976 

1,124 

1,171 

in the various 

t'krmba .. 

96 

144 

• • 

73 

122 

48 

hill tracts. The 

Simla MU Stales 

831 

671 

213 

652 

670 

442 

figures of 

-- ■ ■ 

— 

- — 





Ghiraths are 


likely to be affected by the inclusion or exclusion of Bahtis and Changs. 
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272. The figures of Ghosis for all the censuses are given lielow for the 
■districts in which they are found. Tt appears that Ghosi is as a rule a Muslim 
caste, though some Hindus are also returned as Ghosis. The figures showed 
great fluctuation at last census when the number of Ghosis returned was one- 
fifth of the figure for 1911. At this census the number has risen again, and 
while it appears correct in the case of Muslims the figure for Hindu Ghosis 
seems to be unduly swollen owing to the inclusion of some milkmen or 
(jmcalas. This is particularly so in the Kangra District where not a single 
Ghosi was recorded during any of the previous censuses, while at this 
census 812 have been returned. This is evidently due to misclassification. 

ghosi. 


Ghosi. 


District or Statk. 

I 

1881. 

1891. 

1901 

1911. 

1921 

1931 

s 

*r 

2 

u Mind ini. 

* Hindu. 

5 

a 

5 

3 

•3 

1 

« 

.§ 

1 

a 

7 

3 

s 

8 

a 

9 

3 

I 

a 

10 

a 

3 

* 

n 

3 

— 

£ 

12 

4 

•3 

3 

a 

13 

PUNJAB 

•* 

•• 

US 

sjm 

3W 

2.J22 

271 

2,741 

248 

2.171 

306 

m 

1AX7 

1.949 

Hivur 

.. 



390 

594 

„ 


*'22 

1 

415 

• • 


12 

716 

P.nhtak 

a . 



309 

3<m 

. . 

, . 

320 


1150 



i 

370 

Guryaan 

• • 

«• 

• . 

in 

10 

• • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

ft 127 


127 

, , 

Karnal 

• « 

• . 

i 

489 

444 

• • 

. . 

592 


438 

2ft 



380 

Ambala 

. . 

• . 

• • 

224 

409 

• . 

40 

324 

90 

389 



8 

7fl 

Kan Lra 

#a 












812 


.Tullunilur 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. • 

243 

• • 

iu 

211 

2 

fil 




23 

Ludhiana 

• , 

, • 

ii 

I9t> 




131 


125 .. 



112 

Lahore 

•• 

•• 

3 

94 

29 

• * 

12 

101 

9 

SO 

33 

9 

914 

232 


273. The Gujjar is one of the largest castes in the Punjab. The figures of cujj*r. 


M rsi.iM. 


PraTRicT ns State. 

1921. 

1931. 

192] 

1931. 

1 


•> 

3 

4 

5 

PUNJAB 

• • 

159.049 

170.439 

166.102 

S2I.347 

Britbh Territory 


121.03ft 

130.098 

423.681 

474.616 

Gurpaon 

-1 


97.015 

038 

557 

Karnal 

• *1 

23,495 

23,019 

7.863 

8.243 

Amhala 


20,736 

21,141 

22.645 

25,400 

Patiala 


18,039 

19,365 

10,851 

18,269 

Hoshiarpur 

•• 

24,770 

26.956 

57,309 

Oil. 138 

•lullumlur 


384 

275 

18.170 

19.385 

Ludhiana 

* * 

.731 

408 

27,i>it; 

34.593 

Gurda»pur 

•• 

39 

51 

50,345 

58,779 

Gujrat 

• • 1 

167 

349 

110,309 

118.584 

•Ihelum 


82 

,5 

958 

19.809 

20,493 

Rawalpindi 

• • 

151 

24.617 

27,261 

Lyallpur 


491 

11.749 

13,245 


cujjak. Hindu and Muslim Gujjars for 1921 

and 1931 are given in the margin 
for the districts ami states, in which 
they are mainly found. It is evi¬ 
dent that the Hindu Gujjars chiefly 
live in Karnal, Gurgaon. Ambala. 
Hoshiarpur and Patiala; while in 
other districts the term seems to 
be used in an occupational sense, 
indicated by a big excess of males 
over females (seo Table XVII). 
The Muslim Gujjars are found in large numliers in submontane districts, such as 
Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Gujrat. Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur and Ambala. The largest 
number of Gujjars (practically all Muslims) is claimed by Gujrat, which is 
named after this tribe.* In the colony district of Lyallpur their number is 
increasing. A considerable number of both Hindu and Muslim Gujjars is found 
in Hoshiarpur, Ambala and Patiala. The Hindu Gujjars of Ambala unlike 
those of other districts have not shown any considerable increase, probably 
due to some of them having gone over to Sikhism as evidenced by 
the fact that the number of Sikh Gujjars in Ambala has risen during the 
last decade from 237 to 1.501. But on the whole the number of Sikh Gujjars 
is very small. Both Hindu and Muslim Gujjars seem to be well defined races, 
which show no tendency to be absorbed among other castes or religions. 
Their main occupations are agriculture and breeding of cattle, goats and 
sheep, but an increase is visible among Gujjars in almost all occupations. 

274. The Harni is a Muslim criminal tribe. The figures for the last six 

censuses are given in the margin. Many 
members of this tribe are now living in 

settlements under the supervision of the Criminal Tribes Department. 

275. The Jats, as already remarked, constitute the biggest collection of 
castes and tribes in the Province. The home of the Hindu Jat is Rohtak, 

•Some people think that Gujrat clentee it* name from Gujjar a ivT-Ut. the tuo loadim; tribe* inhabit- - 
las the dirinct. 


Harni. 


1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1,318 

4,146 

3,462 

3,360 

2.988 

3,387 


JH. 
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Hissar and Karnal. though considerable numbers are also found in Gurgaon, 

mi • r% f >1 * 1 AL 1 .,1 AAMnxa 


Hi*nu Jat. 


District or SUte. 

1 

PUNJAB 

British Toritory .. 

Hist*! 

Itohtsk . • 

Guiyaon 

Ksrnsl 

AmbaU • • 

Stmts 
Kangra 
Hoahlarpur 
Jultundnr 
Ludhiana 
Feroiopore 
Inshore 
Amritsar 
Guidaspur 
Sislkot 
Gajramrala 
Slurikhupura 
I'.ujrat 
Shahpur 
.Jheiura 
Rawalpindi 
Attack 
MIsnwsli 


1921. 

2 


1931. 

3 


District or State. 


1 


Total Province 

Hoshiarpor 

Jnllandur 

Gardaepor 

Amritsar 

Labors 

Shrikhupur* ) 

Gujranwala J 

Sislkot 

Farozeporo 

Ludhiana 

Ambals 

Patiala 

Faridkot 

Maf'rfC*!" 


1.0S5J7S 
831.124 
172,759 
218,313 
63,3*6 
103,374 
34.307 
209 
9,921 
53,007 
23.909 
11.013 
22,283 
4,179 
1,059 
9,244 
32,675 
9.529 
2.209 
2.443 

2,383 

1401 

1,161 

102 

402 


Variation, 

par cent. 


District or State. 


I 


992,309 
772.546 
185.9 tO 
282,588 
71,388 
99,560 
20.518 

107 
9,550 

4I.0«9 

12,754 

3,500 

16,099 

3.502 

1,717 

3,500 

23,948 

5,126 

857 

2,299 

1.430 

198 

174 

108 
34 


-6 0 
-7-4 
+7-6 
+1*7 
+9‘2 
-39 
-40-2 
—48-8 
-3-7 
-26-1 
-50-8 
-119-9 
-25 1 
-162 
+35 
-62 1 
-26 7 
-46-2 
-62"2 
-6-9 i 
-400 
+380 
-83-0 
-33-3 
—92-6 


Montgomery 

Lvallpur 

•Ihsnjj 

Multan 

Mutaffargarh 

D. G. Khan 

Punjab Statu 

Dujana 

Patandi 

Kalsia 

Simla Hill States 
Loharu 
Sirmoor 
Bilaspur 
Mandi 
Snket 
lCapurtbsls 
Maier Kotls 
Faridkot 
Chamba 
Patiala 
i Jind 
I N'abha 
1 Rnhawalpur 



Hr* do Jat. 


1 

1921. 

4) 

1931. 

3 

v ft nation 
per cent. 

4 


1,905 

2,382 

+250 


5,369 

2.508 

-53-3 


67 

35 

-47-8 


419 

874 

+947 


136 

174 

+27-9 


10 

. - 7 

-30-0 


22,251 

2,878 

1,453 

3,440 

863 

io,06:t 

334| 

1,377 

308 

176 

1,436 

8,135 

901 

235 

85,573 

83.327 

16,556 

4.170 


219,763 

3,176 

1,524 

3,121 

840 

10,673 

244 

1,370 

371 

273 

1,148! 

375 

370 

188 

77,945 

87.508 

13,213 

17.418 


-0-1 
+ 10-4 
+ 4'9 

—9-3 
-2-7 
+61 
-31*1 
-0'5 
+20-5 
+55*1 
- 20-1 
-95-4 
-58-3 
-200 
-8-9 
+50 
- 20-2 
+ 317-1 


Hindu Sikh 

Border. 


an- here given for the Province and for each district and state. Only in 
Rohtak, Hissar and Karnal and in the neighbouring States of Jind. Loharu, 
Patandi and Dujana has there been an increase among Hindu Jats. There are 
minor increases in Montgomery and Multan, mainly due to colonization of Hindu 
Jats who have recently come over from Hissar and Rohtak Districts. The rise 
among Hindu Jats is nowhere very large, and in the three districts where they 
predominate it is proportionate to the small increase in the total population 
of the south-eastern part of the Province. Moreover, among Jats of this part 
of the Province there are no accretions from other castes. 

276. The figures for Hindu and Sikh Jats of certain districts and states 
are quoted below : — 

JAT (HINDU. SIKH). _ 


1881 


1891 


Hindu. Sikh. 

2 3 


1.445.3741,122.673 1,679,171 U 16.41 


Hindu. 

4 


Sikh. 

5 


*6,26" 29.488 

87,262 50.402 

38,047 46.079 

10.843. 151.107 
4.391 79.783 


23,373 

09,080 

23.787 

95,000 

111,549 


10,849 

136,154 

102,447 

47.279 


Detail by 
Religion 


not 


available. 


171,102 265.001 
378 32.403 

90 23.139 


1901. 


1911. 


1921. 


1931. 


Hindu. 

6 


Sikh. Hindu. Sikh. I Hindu. 

7 8 9 10 


Sikh. Hindu. 




II 


7 1.547,574 1JSS.877 IJ000.0S5 1.617£3 

,129. 34.615 

- 80.824 

60,956 
179,675 
101,629 
27,971 • 


1.016.396 1£22,SSI 


92. 
83,843! 
36,268 
10.101 
5,321 
22.481 


59.103 

44,753 

10,843 

2.019 

3,916 


63,222; 

39,357 

76,886 

76,049 

200,658 

!2."S-. 

17.078 


32.497 

179,021 

131,963 

37,322 

258,718 

3,581 

8.453 


10,166 
35. O' 
18.555 
13,189 
37.578 
73,444 
591 
6,500 


58.142 
108,6811 
78.500 
166,8S9 
98,241 


17,673 

50.475 

191,415 

149,725 

50,596 

323,869 

43.072 

15,724 


55,607 

25,909 

9,244 

1,659 

4,179 

2.269 

9.529 

32.075 

22.286 

11,645 

34.307 

85,673 

901 

8,135 


12 


Sikh. 

13 


992£092,133,152 


63,815 

130.829 

86,999 

182,097 

108,852 

25,433 

50,259 

215,4**4 

167.997 

67,006 

348,911 

49.253 

17.052 


41,069 

12,754 

3,500 

1,717 

3,502 

857 

5,1281 

23.930 

16,699 

3,500 

20,538 

77,945 

376 

378 


88,263 
160.286 
100,312 
■-•or,.7.71 
122,871 
41,812 
35.339 
65,630 
231.532 
211,682 
74,927 
362,573 
51.699 
23.716 


In these districts Hindu Jats were an important section of the population 
in the past hut are no longer so, being superseded by Sikh Jats. The transition 
from Hinduism to Sikhism in Lahore, Amritsar and Fcrozepore obviously took 
place more than fifty years ago, and these districts had a considerable element 
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of Sikh Jat-3 even in 1881. The almost complete disappearance of Hindu Jats in 
Ludhiana and Gurdaspur has occurred during the last fifty years, while in 
Maler Kotla and Faridkot the figures of Hindu arid Sikh Jats fluctuated violently 
between 1881 and 1901, and during the last thirty years Hindu Jats liave almost 
entirely disappeared owing to conversion to Sikhism. The moral is obvious 
enough and the extent of change from Hinduism to Sikhism is to be gauged 
from the amount of Sikh influence in each locality. This transition seems by no 
means to have come to an end. and the Hindu Jat is, I think, likely to be complete¬ 
ly replaced by the Sikh Jat except in the south-east- ot the Province. 

277. For the reasons explained in the Chapter on Religion, the number of 
Sikhs in the Province had. for a considerable period following the British occupa¬ 
tion, been on the decline. The strength of Sikh Jats. who are the backbone of 
the community, had also been reduced accordingly. Sikhism has, however, 
regained its strength with the lapse of time, and its process of absorption 
continues. The total increase among Sikh Jats can be gauged from the table 
in the preceding paragraph, which shows that during the hist fifty years Hindu 
Jats have decreased by nearly half a million, while Sikh Jats have risen by more 
than a million. In the central Punjab, particularly in Hosliiarpur and Jul- 
lundur Districts, several reasons can be assigned for the conversion of Hindu 
Jats to Sikhism. The foremost of these is the intensive campaign of religious 
preaching ( parchar ), carried on by the Akalis during the last decade. At the 
time of the census considerable propaganda was carried on by the Akalis, who 
went round the villages of Hindu Jats and induced them to return themselves as 
Sikhs. My inquiries show that the propaganda was successful in many villages. 
Very few’ of the Hindu Jats of the two Districts mentioned above are in the 
Army, and it is considered easy by a Jat to got himself enrolled as a soldier if he 
offers himself as Sikh Jat. For this reason also the tendency to go over to Sikhism 
has gained ground. Numerous Khalsa schools have been established in rural 
areas during the last decade, and the children of Hindu Jats, who form a 
small minority in those schools, do not feel very happy and so in many cases 
their parents give them pahol and convert them to Sikhism. It may be said 
here that a Hindu Jat of the Jtoub districts has no scruples whatever in convert¬ 
ing his children to Sikhism while he himself remains a Hindu. Another 
circumstance worth mentioning is that Sikh Jats during the last decade, mainly 
owing to the Akali movement, have developed a prejudice against giving their 
daughters in marriage to Hindu Jats ; formerly inter-marriages between Hindu 

JAT (SIKH). and Sikh Jats were of 

common occurrence. This 
has also served as an in¬ 
centive for many Hindu 
Jats to adopt Sikhism. 
The figures for some other 
districts civen in the mar¬ 
gin w ill. I think, be of con¬ 
siderable interest in this 
connection, though the 
increase is not in all cases due to conversion from Hinduism. The number of 
Sikh Jats in distiiots, such as Rohtak, Gurgaon. Simla. Jheliun, Rawalpindi, 
Attock, Mianwali. Jliang, Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan, is very snuill in¬ 
deed, and most of the Sikhs enumerated there are Khatris. Aroras or artisans 


Dittriet or Stato. 

1 

1881. 

2 

mi 

3 

1901. 

4 

1911. 

8 

1921, 

6 

1931 

7 

Himr 


2.087 


24,171 

26,125 

31,501 

33.623 

Konul 


8,212 


7,553 

6,994 

7,052 

8,082 

Jind 


4,174 


23,394 

18,205 

20,665 

22,197 

A'uiVi 


84,636 

• 

80,553 

56,427 

58,047 

66,897 

Kalfia 


3,895 

3 

4,280 

3,965 

4.994 

4,992 

Shahpur 


610 

> 

*9 

86 

7,005 

6,900 

6,887 

LviClpur 

*• 

• • 


• • 

77,554 

S9,*U2 

98,852 

Montgomery 


934 

y. 

3,904 

4,182 

13.151 

19,819 

Multan 


447 


2,272 

2,706 

6,542 

16.463 

BtKtwilptr 

.. 

_ 

575 


3.239 

4,931 

9,322 

13,476 


Stkb-Ju 
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Muslim Jal. 


Proportion of 
workers 
among Jits. 


278. The Muslim Juts are the most numerous of all the .lata, numbering 
2,941,395 (1,604,628 males and 1,336,767 females). The total figures and varia¬ 
tions sicoe 1881 are compared below with those of Hindu and Sikh Jats. The 
figures are given for the Province, British Territory and its administrative 
divisions, and Punjab States. 


JAT. 


Locality. 

1 

1881 

2 

1891 

3 

1901 

4 

1911 

5 

1921 

6 

1931 

7 

Net 

Variation. 

1881—1931. 

8 

PUNJAB 


4.112898 

4.378.978 

4 884.472 

4.904.149 

5.462.956 6.068 302 

+47-3 

Hindu 


1.444374 

1,679.539 

1.539,574 

1.007,759 

1,035,3751 992,309 

-31-3 

Sikh 


1,132,984 

1.118,804 

1,389.479 

1,018,567 

1.823.456 2.134,598 

+90-1 

Muslim 


1,844,540 

1,578,035 

1,055.419 

2,277,823 

2.584.125 2,941.395 

+90-4 

Brituh Tcrntory 


3,244.667 

3,336,214 

3.S67.S76 3,993,094 

1,411,109 4.350.341 

+ 49-5 

Hindu 


M 23.617 

1.221,910 

1.161.904 813.088 

834.124 772,546 

-312 

8ikh 


726.Q17 

020,254 

968.499 1,127,026 

1,282,378 1.539.032 

+ 111 7 

Muslim 


1,391,133 

1.244,050 

1,737,473 

2,057,980 

2,294,644) 

2.538.765 

+821 

Ambai.4 Division 


766.176 

783,491 

790,799 699,496 

752.811 781.605 

+21 

Hindu 


661,883 

Detail 

698.077 594,354 

634,508 

640,101 

-33 

Sikh 


78.054 

not 

69,2541 84,753 

96,554 

117,161 

1 +50.1 

Muidim 


26,239 

available. 

23.472 

20,3x9 

21.749 

24,340 

-7-2 

.fuu.rx!>t’H Dtvmos 


729, S3 X 

834,052 

831,070 

740,781 

801,672 

880,295 

+20-6 

Hindu 


302.967 

Detail 

303,028 

145.954) 

125,367 

83,572 

-72 4 

Sikh 


324.625 

not 

426.668 

505.307 

578.525 

692,409 

+ 113-3 

Muidim 


102.246 

available. 

101.374 

89,524 

97,780 

101,314 

+2-0 

Lajiom Dnrmox 


932,820 

998.724 

1,026,580 

989,028 

1.074.831 

1,206,088 

+29-3 

Hindu 


151,734 

Detail 

137,393 

62.434 

59,555 

38.650 

-74-5 

Sikh 


319,885 

not 

402.727 

141,758 

4841,599 

572.715 

+79-0 

Muidim 


461,201 

available. 

486,460 

484,836 

528,777 

594,723 

+289 

K twM.riMii Drnsiox 


352,177 

288,372 

516,048 

561,887 

603.173 

675,857 

+91-0 

Hindu 


5,341 

Detail 

3,158 

4.179 

6,758 

4,243 

-20-6 

Sikh 


2.422 

not 

2.860 

10,463 

10,94)8 

11,261 

+364-9 

Muslim 


344,414 

available. 

510,030 

.547,245 

585,507 

660,353 

+91-7 

MriTAS Drvwiox 


463.656 

480,975 

703,379 

1.006.902 

1,178,515 

1,306,498 

+ 181-8 

Hindu 


1.692 

Detail 

20,248 

6,171 

7.936 

* 5,980 

+253-4 

Sikh 


1.931 

not 

66,994 

84,745 

109,792 

145,463 

+7.434-1 

Mudim 


460.033 

available. 

616,137 

915,986 

1.060,787 

1.155,035 

+ 161-1 

Fnujib SlnUt 


m°3i 

990.764 

1,016,696 

906.055 

1.051,M4 

1,217,959 

+40-3 

Hindu 


321,757 

457,620 

377,670 

194,671 

221,251 

219,703 

-31-7 

Sikh 


396.067 

198,560 

420,980 

491,541 

541,078 

595,560 

+50-4 

Mudim 


150,407 

334,585 

217.946 

*219,843 

289,525 

402.630 

+ 167-7 


The increase per cent, during the last fifty years among Muslim and Sikh 


Jats is almost equal, while among Hindu Jats there has been a decrease of about 
400,000 or 31 -2 per cent, in British Territory. The home of Muslim Jats is the 
Western Punjab, while in the Ambala Division their number is very small and 
it has slightly decreased during the last decade. In the Jullundur Division the 
smaller increase is attributable to emigration to the colonies. The increase in 
the other Divisions is enormous, particularly in the Rawalpindi and Multan 
Divisions. For variations among the figures of Muslim Jats, which are due 
considerably to inclusion of other castes, the paragraph on Rajputs may be 
referred to. 


279. Coming to the changes in the occupations followed by Jats we find 
that among Hindus there are now 3,777 more male and 101,706 more female 


workers as compared to 1921. This is indeed remarkable. The proportion of 
fpmale workers per 1,000 males was 132 in 1921 and is 422 now, as compared to 
41 and 54. respectively, among Sikh Jats. Absolute figures of workers among 


Jala (worker*. i/. 


plu* working dependant*) 

1931. 

2 

1921. 

3 

Hixntr 

J Malt* 

349,179 

345. ii-2 

{ Female* 

147,425 

45,719 

Sikh 

» Male* 

750.181 

635,791 

I Female* 

40,262 

26,114 

M talim 

J Male* 

914,387 

784,056 

t Female* 

55,739 

35,150 


Hindu, Sikh and Muslim Jats for the two 
censuses are noted in the margin. The total 
figures of Muslim and Sikh Jats show an 
increase in all occupations (see Table XI of 
1931 and XXI of 1921.) The Jats receive 
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accretions from other castes and tribes, but as only the selected castes were 
sorted the sources of absorption are not known. According to Appendix II 
at the end of this Chapter 18,373 persons belonging to some of the selected castes 
have returned themselves as Jats. In their ease traditional castes were also 
recorded, and it was therefore possible to classify them. 

280. The figures of Jhiwars and Kahars in the case of Hindus are best 
studicd together. Kahars arc* tabulated separately for the first time on the 
present occasion, the figures of the two being lumped together in Table XVIII 

Hindu. 1881. 1891. 1001. 1911. 1921 1931 Fr ° m the marginal 

- 1 - * 3 * 8 6 7 figures it will be seen 

Jhiwnr* and Knhnn.. 238,307 275,252 2*1,591 213,212 215,210 1*6.673 ™lftt Hindu Jhiwar.S 

--—--—- “nd Kahars have been 

on the decrease since 1901, mainly due to a certain number of them returning 

a higher caste, such as Mehra, Mehra Rajput. At this census 11 5 *>o Hindu 
Jhiwars have returned other castes, chiefly Rajput. The instructions were that 
the traditional caste should also be recorded by the enumerator within brackets 
after the caste claimed, and Jhiwars claiming Rajput status have been included 
among Jhiwars. There might be more who returned no caste or returned a 
higher caste without revealing the traditional caste. For the castes claimed by 
Jhiwars a reference may he made to Appendix II. 


Muslim. 
1 


1881. 


As regards Muslim Jhiwars. their figures should be studied along with 
_ Mushm Kahars and Machhis, w ith whom they often g et intermingled. The total 

" ‘ figures are given in the 

margin for the Hix cen¬ 
suses along with separate 
details for each class. 
Among Muslims this 


1891. 

3 


1901. 

4 


1911. 

A 


1921. 

0 


1931. 

7 


Jhiwar, Kntinr and 

Machhi ..1282,153 328,282 350,007 308.895 307,076 425,751 

’ 1H.270 133,261 114,285 69.103 86.720 |10.w0». 

167,871 195,021 235,722 239,702 280,956 314,791 


Jhiwar and Kaiiar 
Machhi 


class has steadily risen except during 1901-11. The Machhis have gained at 
the expense of Jhiwars. but very few seem to have claimed a higher caste. 

281 . 1 he Hindu and Sikh Julahas have decreased during the last decade JuUha 
from 58,575 and 5.032 to 53,488 and 5.449, respectively. The decrease may lie 
due to the return of no caste or a caste under a different name such as Koli. 

The variations since 1881 are 
given in the margin, the 
figures for Muslim Julahas 
being also quoted. Muslim 
Julahas have shown a con¬ 
siderable increase throughout 
except at the census of toil 
when the total population also 
showed a decline. Among 
Muslims 151,321 or 78-1 per 


Caato and Locality. 

! 

Variation rinct 1881 {from TaUt XVIII). 

1891. 

O 

1901. 1911. 

3 4 

1921. 1981. 

5 6 

Total A. B. C. D. .. 

27,202 

31,399 — 24,840 

16,443 28,840 

Hindu A. B. C. 

6,424 

— 1,087 3.099 

874 —5,440 

Sikh C. 

-631 

3,338 —167 

—810 —632 

Muslim A. B. C. D. .. 

20,367 

28,691 —26,021 

13,347 33,175 


3 ™F t r "■ e,wd in the traditional <* w«vtaT zz 

Hindus theperrentuge » small** and the desire to discard caste proltionaZ 
greater The number of literates in the three communities is 19 ,4 and 70 
per inlH, of the population aged 7 years and over, rcspoctivelv. At this census 
16,511 Julahas claimed some other castes, mainly Rajput. 

282. See paragraph dealing with Jhiwars. 
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CHAPTER XU.- RACK, TRIBE AND CASTK. 


Kashmiri 


283. The total number of Hindu, Sikh and Muslim Kambohs is given in the 

Particular*. 

I 

margin for the six cen- 
1881 1891 tfiOl 1911. 1921. 1931. suses. The interchange 

3 3 4 5 « 7 between the Hindu 

Total 

Hindu . . 

Sikh 

Moalim .. 

liO.m 150,646 473,780 171,536 ISO,870 S39J8S U,M * K am b°hs 

52,044 58,222 56.158 32,073 33,flO« 37,465 ' U1 ^ ‘ onKC T uen ^ 

27,497 34.U8 11.292 67,912 61,191 98.737 large increase among 
44,854 42.014 70,333 65.822 70,829 96,753 , 

the latter are at once 

noticeable, whi 

e Muslim Kambohs have also largely increased. The caste 1 icing 


KAMBOHS. 


particularly industrious and of good standing in many localities shows a ten* 
dency to expand. Muslim Kambohs show a decrease in Gujrat, and Sialkot. 
In the former district they have mostly returned themselves as Arains, while 
in the latter the decrease is due to many Kambohs having left the district on 
being allotted colony land in Sheikhupura. The most remarkable feature about 

Kambohs, indicated by the 
marginal table, is their great 
expansion in colony districts 
as compared with their home 
districts. The figures arc 
typical of the migration of 
large tribes from one area to 
another in recent times, a 
practice which seems accord¬ 


IMSTKICT. 

1 

1901. 

2 

1911. 

3 

1921. 

4 

1931. 

5 

Kama) 


13,860 

12,489 

12,573 

12.991 

Ambala 

, , 

0,276 

7.618 

7,438 

8,279 

Jullundur 

, , 

6,317 

6.153 

5,820 

6,340 

Lahore 

, , 

22,846 

22,118 

25,226 

30,670 

•Shoikhupurn 

» • 

• . 

• . 

10,915 

15,029 

Shahpur 

. . 

957 

1.2911 

1.392 

1,880 

Montwmrrv 

. * 

22,034 

27,207 

32,499 

42,382 

Lyallpur 

. , 


17.989 

20.941 

26.012 

Multan 

•* 

1.947 

1.301 

3.232 

5,537 


ing to tradition to have been fairly common in a remote past. 

284. The Kashmiri has always been tabulated as a caste though it is really 
a nationality. The instructions were that Kashmiri was not really the name of 
a caste, but if a person could give no other caste he should be recorded as Kash¬ 
miri. Kashmiri Hindus are as a rule Brahmans. In the census tables Kashmiri 
has always appeared as a separate caste, almost all the persons returned as such 
being Muslims. Kashmiris are found spread over the central Punjab fairly evenly. 

The figures in the margin 
show their total strength 
in the Province for the 
last six censuses. The 
increase since 1921 amounts to 33 percent, which is mainly due to the fact 
that at this census, which was held in the end of February, about three 
weeks earlier than in 1921, all the periodic migrants from Kashmir, who usually 
return home in March, were still in this Province. 


Casts. 

1881 

1891 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Kaahmiri Uuxluna.. 

149,623 

140,555 

189,596 

174,812 

e 

1 

8 

199,0*0 


The occupational distribution of 1,000 Kashmiri workers in 1921 and 1931 
is given below. 
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Particular*. 

> 

s 

*5 

JW 

s 
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£ 

.a 

2 

V C 

ii 

«2 C 

p 

8 •? 

il 

G 3 

Jl 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

Proportion i 1931 

per 1,000 earner* (1921 .. 

256 

144 

171 

46 

126 

27 

21 

31 

41 

102 

35 

383 

162 

165 

62 

65 

12 

14 

17 

28 

64 

38 


About one-fourth of the Kashmiri workers are weavers, one-fifth are engaged 
in other industries and a little less in cultivation, one-eighth being traders and 
one-tenth unspecified labourers. 
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286. The Khatri is one of the most important Hindu castes, and like Brah¬ 
mans, Rajputs and Gujjars very few of its adherents are going over to Sikhism. 
There may be some Khatris, who on conversion to the Sikh faith refrain from 
returning caste, but such cases must be rare as Khatris never think poorly of 

their caste and have no 
objection to returning it. 
The figures of Hindu and 
Sikh Khatris are given in 
the margin for the last six 
censuses. Hindu Khatris 


Religion and 
Locality. 

1 

Actual Population of Kkatrin. 

1381 

2 

1891 1901 

3 4 

1911 

s 

1921 

0 

1931 

7 

Hindu A.B.C.I). 

353,4)90 

372,2341 379,042 

33.1,980 

390,253 

400.851 

Variation per cent. 

* . 

St 1-8 

-11 4 

102 

181 

Sikh C. D. 

30,4(76 

49,130 .13,070 

80.454 

01,234 

53,990 

Variation per cent 


30-2 9-3 

Oil 

-29 2 

-11-8 


have shown a large increase at every census except in 1911 when they decreased 
like the total population. Sikh Khatris in any considerable numbers are found 

only in the 
central and 
northern 
Punjab. The 
map in the 
margin shows 
the proportion 
per millr of 
Khatris in the 
to ttil popu¬ 
lation of each 
district or 
state. They 
show a parti¬ 
cularly large 
intcrccnsal 
percentage of 

Kkalrut per mil In of population, 1931. increase ill 




areas, when* colonization has been in progress during the last decade or where 
their number is inconsiderable. Such areas are noted lielow : — 


Area. 

1 

Percen¬ 
tage Area 

inereaxc. 

2 1 

iTrcrn - 
tage 

■nrreaiM-. 

•» 

Area. 

I 

i'erccn- 

tage 

inrreaxo. 

2 

Aren 

1 

Percen¬ 

tage 

increase. 

2 

Hahawalpui 

Soket 

Sheikhupura 

Multan 

131-8 .Muutgoinrrt 

70-1 Amritaar * 

4iO-2 Gurgnon 

04-0| Jhang 

50-41 

390 

39-2 

34-0 

Lyallpur 

Fcroeepore 

llixsar 

4'lujrannala 

32-1 
18-5 
27 9 

26-0 

Sabktt 

Jind 

I-ahore .. 

Kapirthnln 

Rah tak .. 

18-2 
170 
16-9 
16 5 

15-5 


286. The Komhnr is a large occupational caste, being mainly Muslim. Their 

figures for the three com- 


ItKMOlOX. 

1881 

1891. 

1901. 

1911 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

Hindu 

1444,ti24 

177,191 

184,023 

157.532 

Sikh 

10,7444 

12,509 

1.1,022 

23,43.1 

Muslim 

288.131 

323,242 

359.418 

35K.29S 



Hindu Kutnhur 

SikkK 

»• Nt^ir, 

District. 

1921. 

1931 

1921. 

1931. 

Ludhiana 

2,218 

1.681 

756 

1,449 

Gurdaspur 

7,0415 

7,54)8 

583 

1.539 

Amritsar 

2,705 

t.403 

.1,424 

7,140 

Sheikhupura 

183 

490 

4 

93 

Sialkot 

9,097 

8,678 

407 

1,224 

Multan Dtriaion.. 

3,795 

2,743 

911 

2.121 


1921 

o 


1931 

7 


1.15,878 150,913 
24,138 31,238 


munities are given in the 

margin. A slight inter¬ 

change between the Hindu 
and Sikh Kuinliars is 

apparent enough, while Muslims show a 
uniform increase. The increase among 
Sikhs at the expense of Hindus is 
noticeable from the marginal figures, 
relating to Ludhiana, Gurdaspur, 

Amritsar, Sialkot, Sheikhupura and the 


Knmhat. 
















































Lohar. 
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districts of the Multan Division. The reverse, however, seems to be the case¬ 
in Hnshiarpur District, where during the last decade Hindu Kumhars have 
increased from 3,457 to 5,079 and Sikh Kumhars have come down from (586 
to 338. ft is quite possible that the decrease among the lattei is due to some 
of them having abstained from returning their caste. The Muslim Kumhars 
have increased in all districts except in Sialkot and Ferozepare, where Kumhars 
of all religions show a decrease evidentlv due to menials, especially Kumhars 
and Tarkhans, taking to agriculture. Among Kumhars 13 2 per cent, of Hindu 
workers. 8-2 per cent, of the Sikh and 1(5-5 percent, of the Muslim are engaged 
in the traditional occupation e*f pottery, while (J-4, 7’4 and 3-2 per cent., 
respectively, arc cultivators. 


287. The figures of Loliars and Tarkhans had better be studied together. 


Cute, Keliirion anil Locality. 

1881 

2 

1891 

3 

1001 

* 

1911 

*> 

1921 

0 

1931 

7 

The total pro¬ 
vincial figures 
for the six 

censuses are 

given in the 

LotlAK 

Total A.B.C.T*. .. 

xn.m 

3i3,420 

347,099 

319.S47 


333.910 

H 

Hindu A.B.C. 

101,10(1 

110.338 

110.81ft 

82,204 

83,385 

74,403 

margin by re- 

H 

.Sikh A.C. 

24,3«| 

23.287 

30,435 

34,862 

20.026 

10,400 

ligion. Hindu 

•• 

Muslim 

l«M.9«2 

1 88,002 

204.377 

201,533 

217.450 

241,576 

Lohars have not 

Tarkhan Total A.B.C.D. .. 

5C4.3H5 

62/.; It 

674.367 

637J 7/ 

G14J12 

661,053 

shown an in- 

M 

Hindu A.B.C. 

213,070 

215,561 

233,034 

162.305 

101,833 

146.727 

crease like othef- 

„ 

Sikh A.C.I>. 

113,007 

134,110 

140,004 

180,447 

130.327 

158,440 

castes and may. 

H 

Mti'lim A. 

230,440 

270,101 

203,243 

201,677 

312.12 0 

346,820 

therefore,be said 
to have been 


really decreasing all along, while Sikh Loliars too have been decreasing though 
only since 1911. The Hindu Tarkhans, who are much more numerous than 
Lohars, have been decreasing considerably since 1901, while Sikh Tarkhans, who 
showed an increase till 1911, have been decreasing since. The large increase 
among Sikh Tarkhans while it lasted was obviously at the expense of Hindus. 
The decrease in their number since 1011 is due to the discarding of the term 
Tarkhan and more recently to the adoption of Ramgarhia as their caste. The 
Hindu Lohars and Tarkhans in Kangra, Hoshiarpur and Ambala have re¬ 
turned themselves as Dhiinan Brahmans, and in the south-east they have 
claimed to be Jangida Brahman. In the central districts Hindu Lohars and 
Tarkhans as well as their Sikh counterpart have returned their caste as 
Ramgarhia in increasing numbers at this census. 

The Muslim Lohars and Tarkhans have never looked back. The two 
castes taken together show an increase of 46 6 per cent, since 1881 as compared 
to 51-2 per cent., which is the figure for the rise in total Muslim population. 
This disparity is mainly due to the fact that some Muslim Lohars and Tarkhans 
too return as their e^ste an agricultural tribe, such as Awan or Rajput. In towns 
an educated Lobar or Tarkhan, particularly when he holds a job in the public 
service, would invariably abstain from returning his traditional caste*. 

Among Tarkhans and Lohars 41 per cent, of Hindu, 56 per cent, of Sikh 
and 66 per cent, of Muslim workers follow the traditional occupations as against 
58, 61 and 72 per cent, in 1921. respectively. It appears that among Hindus 
and Sikhs a comparatively large proportion of Lohars and Tarkhans has giveu 
up the traditional occupations and the percentages quoted for them would 
have been even smaller but for the fact that when traditional occupation is 
given up the return of caste is in many cases also given up. 
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288. See paragraph dealing with Jhiwar. Maehhi 

289. The figures of Mahtams illustrate with great clarity the social evolu- MahUm. 

tion of tribes. The 
figures are reproduced 
in the margin for the 
Province from Table 
XVIII and for eac h 
district from Table 
XVII and the corres¬ 
ponding tables of the 
past censuses. 
Mahtams for the most 
part have within the 
last few generations 
regained Rajput 
status, from which 
according to Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson they 
had originally fallen. 

That all sections of 
Mahtams— H ind u, 

Sikh or Muslim—were 
endeavouring to 
attain their last status 
and that practically 
half of the Hindu and 
Sikh Mahtams have 
succeeded in so doing; 
so far as the census is 

concerned, is borne out by the figures which show a big decrease during the last 
decade. At this census nearly 2,000 of them returned their caste as Rajput, 
but as their traditional caste was also recorded, they were not included among 
Rajputs. 

290. The Mali and Saini are in reality one and the same tribe, the former Mail, 
being considered inferior. The recent variations in the strength of these two castes 
have been discussed in the last Chapter (paragraph 218), a reference to which 

will show an increasing tendency among Malis to return themselves as Sainis. 

291. The Meghs are an inferior caste, being more akin to Chuhra than to M#gb. 
any other caste with this difference that their traditional occupation is weaving 

and not scavenging. The home of Meghs is Gujrat, Sialkot and Gurdaspur. The 

figures for these districts 


District Kolia ion 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

nn<l raite. 







1 

o 

3 

4 

6 

8 

7 

r h. .. 

32,530 

26,482 

48,567 

17,512 

19,162 

14,244 

Punjab J 8. .. 

8.047 

17,536 

19.176 

50,056 

63,322* 

36,347 

Malitam M. .. 

9,727 

12,964 

14.976 

14,237 

11.841 

13.413 

r h. .. 

4,842 

I 

10,067 

2,772 

5.404 

351 

Feroiepore •< S. .. 

20 

V 10,685 

2,326 

10,202 

10,849 

11,102 

Mahtam M. .. 

l.«83 


1,335 

776 

1,208 

763 

r h. .. 

3,276 

1 

3,279 

161 

1,258 

792 

Lahore < S. .. 

2,316 

>• 8.438 

2.184 

6,471 

5.334 

7,025 

Mahtam (_ M. .. 

3,750 

J 

4,422 

3,929 

3,287 

3,376 

r H. .. 

9,271 


6,793 

278 

529, 

2 

Montgomery 4 S. .. 

3,466 

y 14,061 

4,628 

17.537 

35,279 

6,977 

Mahtam M. .. 

410 

J 

757 

732 

594 

071 

r H. .. 

1.305 


1,869 

1,737 

966 

. 1.253 

Multan -18... 

44 

} 3.802 


273 

082 

1.100 

Mahtam l_ M. .. 

2,764 

J 

3,256 

3,697 

3,224 

o.'-v 

r H. .. 

2,680 

1 

4,139 

5,021 

4.925 

4,087 

Muzadargarh < 8. .. 

30 

> 3,994 

• a 

73 


•• 

Mahtam M. .. 

233 

J 

348 

256 

225 

526 

f H. .. 

822 

1 

1,281 

1,199 

1,094 1,344 

D. G. Khan -4 S. .. 

• « 

[ 2,024 


• . 

117 .. 

Mahtam (_ M. .. 

•• 

/ 

1,981 

1,090 

219 

33 

f H. .. 

226 


0*500 


•• 

4.097 

Hoshlarpur <, 8. .. 

4 

f 3 

3,013 

. . 

* • 

3,311 

Mahtam [ M. .. 


J 

14 

4 


10 

f H. .. 

52,644 

] 

49,055 

49,927 

55,734 

59,153 

Rajput < S. .. 

2,536 

V 104,268 

223 

1,087 

2.944 

926 

Im. .. 

46,183 

J 

44,260 

40,652 

40,863 

49,440 

f H. .. 

2,368 

1 

765 



020 

Jullundur < S. .. 

783 

y i 82 

1.320 



935 

Mahtam (_ M. .. 

m 

/ 

161 

140 

IW 

• • 

. f H. .. 

2.995 


5,767 

3.834 

6,0645 

6,085 

Rajput ..•< S. .. 

2.610 

> 45,697 

2,014 

3,137 

4,542 

7.049 

1 M. .. 

38,181 

/ 

42,452 

37,718 

39,325 

48.154 


Diatrict. 

Mam. 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Ourdaapur 

Sialkot 

Gujrat 

6.373 
28,705 

1.373 

6,818 

32,405 

1,438 

6,501 

34,198 

1.640 

6*360 

30,483 

1.019 

6.130 

21,163 

1.028 

803 

20,923 


are given in the margin for 
the last six censuses. 
They show a decrease in 
Sialkot, while in the case 
of the other two districts, 
the caste has practically 
disappeared at this census. My enquiries show that in Gujrat Meghs have 
adopted Vedic Dharm and returned their caste as Ary a instead of Megh, while 
in Gurdaspur they have returned themselves as Sikh or Ad-Dharmi without 
stating their caste. 
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292. The Meo is an agricultural tribe, confined almost entirely to the 
Gurgaon District. The number of Meos in Fcrozejmre has increased during 
the last decade from 127 to 5,253, owing to their presence as labourers on the 
Sutlej Valley Project (in the Ferozepore Tahsil) and in the Abohar and 
Fazilka tn/tndu. 

The Meos are a backward tribe, and agriculture is their traditional occu¬ 
pation. During the last decade their percentage of literacy has gone up from 
H to 9, mainly as a result of the uplift work among them. The occupational 
distribution of 10,000 Meos according to the last three censuses is given below. 

Oee* pattannl dutribntion of 10,000 Uro earner* for tkr hut three ren*»*e*. 



Cast. 

1881. 

1891. 

1001. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Munlim Minni .. 

101,383 

217,522 

220,174 

221,862 

223,164 

241,660 


the margin for the last six 
censuses. There is a dec¬ 
rease among Hindu Mirasis 
of Kamal. Ainbala and 


pi wwomif uuv w AVVUtt. w. ---—- 

is a decrease from 9.653 in 1921 to 1,113 in 1931 among Hindu Mirasis of Sialkot, 
due to most of them having adopted Vedic Dharm and returned their caste as 
Arya. More recently in certain districts there has been a tendency among 
Muslim Mirasis to claim Qureshi as their caste, but as they are mostly found in 
villages, the Patwaris who carried out the preliminary enumeration were able 
to record the traditional caste. Only 1.441 Mirasis claimed dual castes as shown 
in Appendix IT. Jat being the favourite caste claimed, the next best being 
Pathan and Sheikh. 

294. The Hindu Mochis have been groui>ed with Chanuirs. They are 
shoemakers of the eastern districts, who have settled mostly in the urban 
areas of the central Punjab, the largest numbers being found in Lahore District 
with a preponderance of males. 

The Muslim Mochis have increased during the last decade everywhere 
except in the Ambala Division, where they are not at all numerous, the only 
considerable niunber being returned from Hissar. The strength of the Muslim 

Mochis in the central and 
western Punjab is shown 
in the margin for the last 
six censuses. The figures 
show a steady iitbreas 
pulation. 

The proportion of Muslim Mochis engaged in the traditional occupation 
of shoe-making is 092 per milk- of the total workers, and that of Hindu Mochis 
618. 


Pamtcclam. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901 

1911. 

1921. 

1031 

1 

4 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Mn'Iim Mochis .. 

333.828 

370.102 

406.736 

406^46 

424,702 

461.016 

percentage in- 
ermw 1 

.. • 

13-6 

7-0 

-2 

4-e 

8-6 
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MUSS ALLIS. 


295. Like Muslim Mochis Mussallis are only found in the central and 
western Punjab. Theie is hardly any Mussalli in the Ambala Division and not 
a single one in the Punjab States except Bakawalpur. During the last decade 
Mussallis have increased from 361,098 to 412.300 or by 14-2 percent. The 
percentage of rise is particularly large in colony districts, to which Mussallis 
migrate in lagre numbers mainly to become agricultural labourers and workers 

in factories. The figures for 
colony districts are given in 
the inargin. In villages 
Mussallis are mostly engaged 
either in their traditional 
occupation of sweeping or in 
field labour. But in urban 
areas besides their traditional 
occupation they take to a 


District 

or 

State. 

I 


Gnjranwala 
Sheikhuptira 
Gojrmt 
Shahpar 
Ly all pur 
Bahawalpur 


Percentage 
Variation increase 


1921 

1931. 

percent* 

among 



mge. 

total 

MutOitn. 

2 

S 

4 

ti 

16.833 

19,901 

18 2 

17-6 

0,008 

16.062 

77-2 

34-8 

40.403 

48,466 

200 

10-9 

66.402 

63.773 

131 

140 

31.362 

37.069 

18-2 

21-2 

13,742 

27.230 

98'2 

23-6 


large variety of jobs, and are found working as weavers, cooks, water-carriers, 
fireworks-makers, dyers, bandsmen, eto. This would show that a chuhra on 
conversion to Islam takes to odd jobs, denied to a Hindu chuhra. The figures 
below give the present occupational distribution of Mussallis. 


Ote»patio»al dittribntion of 10,000 il’tttnlli turner* of both tarn for 1031. 


Sex. 

I 

~§ 

fi 

=.1 

co 5 

|3 

3 S*. 

3 I 

44 

K 5 
a 

o 

.3 

S 

■3 

a 

I 

3 

1 

a 

1 

i 

P 


3 

<2 

| 

s 

.a 

1 

a 

.2 

3 

£ 

1 

| 

rs 

a 

m 

2 
< 

■s 

■3 

§ 

tr 

£ 

s» 

1 1 

8 

I 

O 

s 

1 

£i 

g| 

°° f l 

.sf 

ill 

in 

ill 

1 

I 

I 

3 

I 

S'll 

ill 

ill 

lit 

g I’S 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 


13 

14 

15 

Male .. 

2,993 

3.G29 

34 

692 

203 

82 

13 

40 

52 

7 

215 


5 

072 

246 

Female 

486 

132 

2 

48 

0 

6 

•• 

•• 

6 

3 

24 


1 

136 

68 


It is apparent that only a small number is engaged in the traditional 
occupation of sweeping ; the proportion of women workers also being small (144 
per mUle of male workers as against 262 per mille among Chuhras). Most of the 
Mussallis are engaged in agriculture or are labourers unspecified, who are mainly 
agricultural. 

290. The Hindu Nais in the Province number 102,628 as against 107,655 Nai. 
at last census. As already remarked at an early stage in this chapter some 
Hindu Nais were anxious to be classed as Kulin Brahmans, but were not permit¬ 
ted to return this caste as Kulin Brahman is a high caste of Brahmans in 
Bengal. As many as 8,770 have, however, returned their caste as Nai Brahman, 
and 4,380 (including both Muslims and Hindus) as Rajput. A number of Nais 
have adopted Vedic Dharm or Sikhism, probably with a view to get rid of their 
caste. The figures below are illustrative. 


Caste. 

1911 

1921. 

1931 

District. 

1 ' 

Ttiiiu Sai. 

1921. 1931. 

8,4* A'of. 

1921. 1931. 

Vedic Dharm Nai 


411 

966 

Kerorepore .. 

2,898 

2,105 

4,317 

3.009 

Total Hindu Nai 

108.600 

107,656 

34,360 

102.628 

Ludhiana 

3.656 

2.239 

3.182 

6,012 

Sikh Nai 

34.312 

41,820 

Hoehiarpur .. 
I -ahoro .. 

7,626 

1.0-14 

7,700 

812 

465 

3.776 

748 

4.104 

Hindu Nai 

Sikh Nai 

1881. 

127,481 

21.459 

1891. 

184,273 

26,317 

1901. 

143.367 

25.068 

Amritsar 
I.yallpur .. 

2.062 

1.077 

1,050 

105 

6,566 

1.652 

6,984 

1.893 
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04 . 


Pathan. 


The Muslim Nais are found all over the Province, the only parts 
where they are not numerous being the Himalayas and the south-eastern 
tracts. They have shown an increase at all censuses except in 1911 when 
the total population decreased. The figures of the last six censuses for all 

the districts and states 
in the plains are given 
in the margin together 
with the percentage 
increase as well as the 


Paeticcuies. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921 

1931. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

Muslim Nab (A.C.D.) 

174,1584 

195,778 200,760 

206,189 218,319 

235,855 

Variation 

• a 

121 

5-6 

-•3 

5-9 

8-0 

IncnnM among total 







Muslima (A. C. P.) 

• • 

90 

12 6 

0-7 

5-9 

16-5 


increase among total Muslims of the same areas. Many Muslim Nais like their 
Hindu and Sikh brethren seem only in reoent times to have developed an aspira¬ 
tion to be called Rajputs. In fact, an association, known as the Punjab 
Rajah Central Committee, and comprising representatives of the Nais of all 
the three communities, existed at the time of the census with headquarters at 
Lahore and pressed for permission to return a caste other than Nai. Their 
contention was that Nai was an occupational term and that Nais of different 
localities and different religions belonged to various castes, most of them 
being Brahmans, Rajputs or Jats. It is quite likely that many Nais, specially 
those engaged in occupations other than traditional, were successful in returning 
some other caste. So the figures do not represent the actual strength of Nais. 

297. The figures of the Hindu and Muslim Ods of the Punjab plains are 

given in the margin. The 
Ods are a nomadic tribe 
and might be enumerated 
in one district at one 
census and in another at 


Caste. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Od Hindu 

11,540 

12,316 

17,911 

20,375 

18,282 

19.583 

Od Muslim 

4,065 

10,082 

8,174 

11,170 

10,192 

13,041 


Pakhiwara. 


the next. They are found mostly in the districts where canals exist, more parti¬ 
cularly where canals are under construction, as Ods both male and female 
are considered very useful labourers for excavation work. They have been 
returned in considerable numbers from Gujranwala since 1891, Montgomery 
since 1911 and Kamal since 1921. In Gujranwala. their presence dates back 
to the time of the construction of the Lower Chenab Canal and in Montgomery 
to that of the Lower Bari Doab Canal. In the canal colonies they also assist in 
the building of walls for the colonists. As many as 2,486 Ods have returned 
their caste as Rajput, but have been included among Ods. 

298. The Pakhiwara is a small criminal tribe, mostly Muslim. The varia¬ 
tion in its strength in 
the central Punjab is 
shown in the margin. 
Altogether 49 Pakhi- 
waras returned other 


Cant/* and Locality. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1 

8 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Pakhiwara (c) 

3.741 

3.674 

3.595 

3,711 

2,801 

3,100 


castes, 12 returning themselves as Jats and 29 as Rajputs. 

299. The Pathans enumerated in the Province number 345,438 as against 
201,729 in 1921, which means an increase of 32 per cent. The statement on the 
next page shows their absolute strength and percentage increase in each district 
and the Punjab States, the persons with Afghanistan as their birth-place 
having been excluded. The increase per cent, among all Muslims of each 
locality has also been quoted. The particularly large increases have been 
registered in Lahore (11,189), Mianwali (10,440), Gurdaspur (6.944), Sialkot 
(6,051) and Attock (5,852), and part of the increase in Lahore, Gurdaspur and 
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Sialkot is due to the caste Pathan having been claimed by some other castes, 
notably Kakkezai. 


DlSlXSCT. 

1 

Number 

of 

Fa than* 
in 

thouaand* 

1931. 

o 

Increase 
per cent, 
anions 
Pallia n*. 

3 

Total 

Muslim 

increase 

percent. 

4 

Pi-hthict. 

« 

Number 

of 

Pathana 

in 

thou-and* 

1931. 

2 

Increase 
per cent. 

among 

Pathan*. 

3 

Total 
Muslim 
increase 
|ier cent. 

4 

British Territory 

9 . 

3n 

+J2M 

■PISS 

Gajranwala 

4 

+203-1 

+ 17-6 

Hisaar 

•• 

a 

+ 18-0 

+ 17-5 

Sheikhupura 

3 

+ 1138 

+ 20+ 

Rohtak 

•• 

9 

+24-7 

+ 10-3 j 

Gujrat 

4 

+ 74-4 

+ 10+ 

Gurgaon 

•* 

6 

+26-1 

+ M-8 

Sliahpur .. 

11 

+31-9 

+ 14+ 

Kama! 

• • 

8 

+20-4 

+ 10-2 1 

Jhrlnm 

4 

+784 

+ 14+ 

Ambala 

-• 

« 

+ 17-4 

+ I2-2 

Rawalpindi .. 

7 

-16-3 

+ 11-7 

Simla 

•• 

1 

-301 

—*10-4 

At took 

48 

+ 13-5 

+ 14-2 

Kangra 

• a 

1 

+ 14-3 

+5-8 

Mianwali 

67 

+ 18 6 

+ 15+ 

Hoahiarpur 

• • 

9 

+37-0 

+ 13-4 

Montgomery 

6 

+76-3 

+36-0 

Jail and ar 

*• 

6 

+ 13-7 

+ 14-4 

Lvallpur t . 

8 

+ 13-1 

+212 

Ludhiana 

•• 

4 

+39-7 

+22-1 

Jhang .. 

2 

+ 42-6 

+ 163 

Feraaepore 

• • 

0 

+33-7 

+6-8 

Multan 

• 13 

+66-8 

+28+ 

Lahore 

• • 

22 

+ 86 

+26+ 

Muzaffargarb 

4 

+99 

+4+ 

Amritsar 

• • 

10 

+ 126-7 

+23-8 

Lera Chari Khan .. 

10 

+71 

+5+ 

Gurriaspur 

• • 

10 

+58-5 

+16*6 

Punjab Suite* 

33 

■PIS'3 

+ /6-7 

Sialkot 

•• 

10 

+ 136-3 

+5+ 






300. The Qasabs now number 127,108. They have shown an increase 
—- t - at almost all censuses as will 

OAST.. 1881. 1881. 1901 1911. 1921. 1931. ap p ea r from the nlarginal 

figures, the increase being 
Q^b .. 92..71 109.4X1 1U.1.W .17483 .20,821. 127,198 particularly large in the canal 

- colonies during the last de¬ 
cade. The figures of the south-eastern districts, however, deserve a closer 
study. The Qasab of the south-east, often designated as Iieojxiri, claims to be 
Sheikh. If he returns himself as Sheikh Beopari as he often does, we know his 


traditional caste is butcher, but there is no help when he returns himself merely 
as Sheikh. The figures of Qasabs and Sheikhs for certain units of the eastern 
Punjab are given in the margin. The large increase in the Sheikhs of Ambala 


Locality. 

Qasab. 

Sheikh. 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Hiesar 

Rohtak 

Gurgaon 

Kamal 

Ambala 
Ferozepore .. 
Patiala State .. 

5,674 

7,980 

13,867 

6,163 

2,476 

2,043 

4,405 

4,583 

8,228 

12,521 

5,349 

2,383 

2,735 

63 

5,164 

4,829 

15,043 

6,274 

544 

1,981 

9,234 

8,760 

10,631 

17,198 

20,810 

10,391 

17,624 

9,776 

13,274 

15,093 

18,137 

22,238 

11,387 

16,360 

10,465 

23,t49 

16,899 

21,346 

27,886 

18,490 

22,933 


and Kolitak is, no doubt, 
mainly due to the remark¬ 
able decrease among Qa¬ 
sabs. In Ifissar and 
Gurgaon the 1921 figures 
of Qasabs seem to have 
been exclusive of Beoparis, 
re-included in 1931. The 
complete disappearance 
of several thousands of 


Qasabs in Patiala State since 1911 is an eloquent testimony in support of this 


view. 




Qasab. 
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301. As already remarked, the caste Rajput is next to Jat, the largest 

collection of 
castes ortrihes 
inthe Province. 
It will be well 
in the first 
instance to see 
the propor¬ 
tional distri- 
b u t i o n of 
Rajputs inthe 
total popula¬ 
tion of each 
district, and 
state, which is 
indicated b y 
the map in the 
margin. The 
Rajputs are 

mast numerous in the Himalayan Natural Division and Rawalpindi District 
where they form 300 to 500 per mille of the total population. The next highest 
proportion, i.e., 100 to 150 per mille. is found in Jhelum, Jhang, Montgomery, 
Ilissar, Karnul and Hosliiarpur. The totil strength of Rajputs and allied races 

suchasKanet, 
i#3i Rathi, Rawat, 

Thakar, 
Dhund and 
2 . 791,660 Gakkhar are 
+ 18-3 given in the 
l.on,ssi margin for the 
+98 six censuses, 

• so,862 for thus onI 7 

+50 3 isa fair COm - 
1.721.36, i ,ttriSOn I ,09Si * 

ble. The bulk 
+23 of the Rajput 

population is Muslim and Hindu, and like Khatris, very few Hindu Rajputs 
have gone over to Sikhism. The big increase among Rajputs during 
the last decade does not appear to be due to natural increase. The respect¬ 
ability of Rajput caste is beyond doubt; the t?rm Rajput literally means a Raja 
(ruler)’s son. On the present occasion more than at any previous census nume¬ 
rous people belonging to various other castes, not quite so elevated in the social 
scale, have claimed Rajput status and in many cases succeeded in returning 
themselves as Rajput without disclosing their traditional caste. The line 
separating Jats from Rajputs is rather vague in certain localities. For example, 
the Sials of Jhang, who had previously been recorded mostly as Jats, have 
returned themselves at this census as Rajputs. A possible cause of variation in 
the number of Muslim Rajputs is, therefore, the inclusion or exclusion of certain 
sections of agricultural tribes. In the case of Hindu Rajputs the variation is 
partly explained by the decrease among such castes as Sunars and Jhiwars 


Cast* »su Rkugjcn. 
) 
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+ 0-4 
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1911 
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—4 2 
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+2-6 
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2 , 359,179 
+ 7-3 
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inclusive of Mohras. The figures of certain districts given in tlie margin furnish 


Actual variation among Hindu Rajput* and certain tther Hindu en*U*. 



(1911- -1921). 

(1921-1931). 

District. 

Rajput 


Jhiwar 

Rajput 

Jhiwar 


and 

Sunar. 

including 

and Sunar. 

including 


allied 


Kahar. 

allied 

Kahar. 


castes. 



caste*. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

ft a 

7 

K*ngrm 

-LUST. 

—4ft 

+302 

+ 13.231 +215 

+ 13 

Hoshiarpur 

+6,705 

-3,952 

-289 

+2.189 +3,252 

-3,803 

Jullundur 

+2.235 

-3.898 

-324 

-7, +4.256 

-2.350 

Ludhiana 

+ 191 

—543 

+97 

+918 -238 

-3,421 

Ferozepore 

+286 

+190 

+2.83.7 

+ 1,769 -565 

-6,322 


+<.711 

+ 137 

+ 59 

+2,365 -186 

-3,651 

Amritsar 

+ 1.01* 

-1,089 

—2,347 

+2,064 + 253 

-4,053 


— *70 

-774 

—968 

+1,256 -251 

-1,217 

Maltan •• 

+ 2,01V. 

-286 

-88 

+ 3.286 +100 

+ 12<> 


some evidence on this 
point. Coming now to 
the big increase among 
Muslim Rajputs during 
t li e last decade, we 
should separate the 
districts in which the 
intercensal increase has 
Ween more or less pro¬ 
portionate to the rise 
in the total Muslim 
population and those 
in which it has been 
in excess. The two 


sets of figures for each district and Punjab States are given in the table 
below. The percentage increase in the case of the first six districts in the 


District. 

I 

Absolute 

Voria/»on y*r cent, 
among 

Disthiot. 

1 

Absolute 

int-rouse 

among 

Muslim 

Rajputs. 

« 

«» 

Variation ptr ce*t 
among 

increase 

among 

Muslim 

RsjpnK 

•* 

Muslim 

Rajputs. 

3 

Total 

Muslim 

population. 

4 

Muslim 

It* j puts. 

3 

Total 

Muslim 

population. 

4 

Jullundur 

6,847 

166 

14-4 

Gurdaspur 

13,231 

30-5 

16-6 


6,243 

8-7 

10-2 

Gujrat 

11.408 

14-9 

10-9 

Ambala • • 

.7,568 

128 

12-2 

Sheikhupura .. 

9,501 

47-4 

20-9 


1.889 

150 

11*2 

Sialkot 

9,134 

19-2 

5-0 

t*eroju*porr 

1.650 

4-7 

6-8 

Hoshiarpur 

8.572 

21-0 

13-4 

Rohtak • • 

3,655 

108 

10-3 

Gurgaon 

1.397 

33-1 

11-8 

Rawalpindi 

36,813 

210 

11-7 

Shahpur 

1,145 

-8-5 

14+ 

Montgomery 

35,487 

16 1 

360 

Ludhiana .. 

3,580 

14-4 

22-1 


30,252 

58-5 

260 

Gujranwala 

1.497 

501 

176 


29,212 

01-4 

21-2 

Mianwali 

657 

393-4 

15-0 

Multan 

21,588 

460 

28-9 

Muzaffargarh 

120 

707 

40 

Hisaar 

19.269 

202 

17-5 

K*n;ra . • 

190 

20-5 

5-8 


18,796 

590 

23-8 

Simla 

-25 

-7-8 

-16 4 


15.801 

243 

16-3 

Dera Ghazi Khan .. 

-296 

-20 6 

5-6 

.Thelum . 

15,724 

25-2 

14-0 

Punjab State* 

>.,674 

40 

M-7 


table, viz., Jullundur, Karnal. Ambala, .Vttock, Ferozepore and Rohtak 
requires no explanation, being proportionate to the general rise in the 
population. Tn the case of some of the other districts an explanation i8 
called for, though not so easy to furnish in all cases. The rise is small in 
Simla, Kangra, Muzaffargarh and Mianwali. while there is actual decrease in 
Dera Ghazi Khan and Shahpur. and in all these districts Muslim Rajputs are 
very few. The next higher rates of increase are in Gujranwala, Ludhiana, 
Shahpur, Gurgaon, Hoshiarpur, Sheikhupura and Sialkot. and in these districts 
too there are not many Rajputs. The somewhat higher percentage increase 
in Gujrat. Gurdaspur, Jheliun, Jhang and .Amritsar is mainly attributable to 
some members of certain agricultural tribes and occupational castes having 
returned themselves as Rajput. The increase in Lyallpur, Multan and 
Montgomery is mainly due to the influx of immigrants. Coming to the 
districts where Rajputs are really numerous, we find that the increase 
in Hissar is mainly due to the return home of demobilized Rajput soldiers and 
to the fact that Pachadas, who return themselves as Rajputs, had temporarily 
migrated from the District in considerable numbers at the time of the 1921 
census owing to the prevailing drought. The large increase in Jhelum and 
Rawalpindi is due largely to the return home of ex-soldiers and to 
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members of some other castes having returned themselves as Rajputs on the 
present occasion. The occupational castes in many cases have claimed 
Rajput status, particularly the well-to-do persons following occupations other 
than traditional in urban areas. 

We may now proceed to estimate the extent, to which Rajputs of all 
religions have gained through accretions from other castes. We will do this- 
with the help of their age distribution at this and the last census. 

*Total Rajput and allied castes including Dhund and Gakkhar .. 2,359,179 
Probable survivors (aged 10 and over in 1931) ., .. 1,903,857 

Actual number returned as Rajput aged over 10 in 1931 .. 2,009,823 

Absorption from other castes among Rajputs aged 10 and over .. 105,966 

Absorption among children under 10 gears of age .. 6,867 

Total absorption for all ages .. ., .. 112,833 

Tn addition to this absorption, which is mainly attributable to Rajput 
having been returned as their caste bv persons, who at the 1921 census returned 
other castes, there are 94,485 persons who claimed the Rajput caste, but were 
at the time of tabulation included in the traditional caste, which had also been 
recorded in accordance with the instructions issued. Among these the principal 
figures relate to Sunars (33.000). Jhiwars (8.700). Julahas (8.500). Moehis (5.500). 
Tarkhans (4.450) and Nais (4,400). 

302. The Ramdasias are practically the same as Chamars. and the 
figures of the two have been discussed in tho paragraph on Chamars. 

303. The Sainis have been dealt with along with Malis, to whom they 
are very much akin. 

304. The Sansis are scattered all over the south-eastern and central 
parts of the Punjab, and 70 per cent, of them, or 25.825 out of 33.228, return¬ 
ed their caste as their religion. Their figures were thrown into the Hindu 
religion as at last census, it being recognized that there is no tribal religion in 
the Punjab. Of the remaining 7,403 Sansis, 4,956 returned their religion as 
Hindu, 825 as Muslim, 1.238 as Sikh and 384 as Ad-Dharmi. The instructions 
in the Census Code, which were the same as at last census, required that in the 
case of persons professing a tribal religion such as Sansis, the caste should be 
recorded in the column of religion, and but for this instruction many more Sansis 


PaRTIC CLAUS. 

1881—91. 

1891-4)1. 

1901—11. 1911—21. 

1921-81. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Sami* in A. C. P. All 
religion* 

Hindu .. 

+2,280 

+256 

+3,782 

+M12 

-1,561 

-1,636 

-7,037 

-4,932 

+ 10,860 
+9,575 


number returned as 
Sansis is given in the 
margin since 1881 
together with the 
variation among those 
who returned themselves or were classed as Hindus on each occasion. The 
occupational distribution of the Sansis for the last two censuses is given below:_ 

Occupation distribution of Strnsi lamm ptr rnillt. 
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•Amount of aheorption in calculated by the procee* pointed out in paragraph 233 in conncctim, with 
the figures for SiUu. 
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Tt is apparent that Sansis are taking more and more to agriculture, having been 
allotted colony land and established in settlements under State supervision. 
There is a large decrease under their traditional occupation of crime, but it is 
rather doubtful whether the traditional occupation was really returned by the 


person enumerated or merely presumed by the enumerator. 

305. The figures of Sarera for the last six censuses are given in the Sawn* 


margin. This caste like 

Particular*. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. , . , 

other low castes has 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

- - - shown no advancement 

Sarera B. C. .. 10.792 11.366 9,587 10,743 9,873 11,230 . . 

m numbers. The figures 

Locality. 

1 

s a a e n a for its home districts are 

Hindu. 

sah givenintnessoona tame, 

1911. 1921. 1931. 

2 3 4 

and show that many 
i9ii. 1921. t98i. ga reraS) particularly 

8 ® ^ in the Jullundur and 

Kangra .. 

Hoshiarpur 

Julluruhir .. 

Gurdaapur 

4,378 3,845 3,378 

3,648 3,516 3,025 

106 31 33 

489 623 279 

9 30 2 Hoshiarpur Districts, 

1,160 1,106 2,061 r ’ 

83 173 2,006 have become Sikhs 

during the last decade: 

306. The figures of Sayads enumerated in the Punjab plains are given Sayad. 

Locality. 

1 

SAYAD. *“ W “ C 

hist six censuses. The 

i88i. 1891. 1901 . 1911. 1921 . 1981. j ncre ase at each census 

2 3 4 5 6 7 an( j iijjg total increase 

Sayad (A. C. D.) .. 

Variation percentage 
Variation percentage 
among all Muslima 
(A.C.D.) 

200,728 217.034 230,802 239.160 247,087 293,313 among all Muslims of 

+ 8 1 +6 3 +3 6 +3-3 +187 ° 

the same locality is 
.. 4 - 9-9 4 - 12-6 +o-7 +6-9 +16 5 also given. Tt is well 

—-- known that Sayads 


receive accretions from other castes, many people claiming Sayad as their 


caste as soon as they become well-to-do. 

307. From 256,971 in 1021 the Sheikhs of the plains have increased to Sheikh. 


Caatc and Locality. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Sheikh (A. C. D.) .. 

293.606 

287,778 

264,650 

276,687 

244,800 

407,576 


414,623 or by 61*4 
per cent. The figures 
for the last six censuses 
are given in the margin. 
There seems to have 


been no remarkable variation between 1881 and 1021, the figures in the latter 
year being actually in defect. The big increase during the last decade is due to 
numerous members of other castes, mainly occupational, having returned their 


Distmct. 

1* 
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increase or 
decrease 
among 
Sheikha. 

j 

Increase 
per cent, 
among 
Sheikha. 

3 

Total 

Muslim 

increase 

percentage. 
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Disthict. 

1 
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increaoe or 
decrease 
among 
Sheikha. 

2 

Increase 

peroent- 
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Sheikha. 

3 

HUs.Br 

• • 

+689 

+70 

+ 17-6 

Gujranwala 


+3,734 

+ 51-8 

Kohtok 


+9,875 

+74-4 

+ 10-3 

Sheikhupura 


+6,184 

+ 134-7 
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+ 12-0 
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Gujrat 


+2,495 

4- 47*3 

Karnnl 


+3,189 

+ 17-6 
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Shahpur 


+5,491 

+ 159-9 

AmbaU 


+5,648 

+ 25-4 

+12-2 
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+2,806 

+97-0 

Simla 


-809 

-25-7 

—10-4 

Rawalpindi 


+ 3,103 

+31-8 

Kangra 


+ 490 

+ 47-8 

+5-8 

Attook 


+2,120 

•f46*0 

Hoshiarpur 


+2,897 

+ 77-7 

+ 13-4 

Mianwali 


+ 1.684 

+ 1161 

Jullundur 


+ 3.643 

+354 

+ 144 

Montgomery 


+2,423 

+90-5 

Ludhiana 


+7,915 

+94-3 

+221 

Lvallpur 


+4,591 

+ 1082 

Ferorcpore 


+7,103 

+ 62-4 

+6-8 

■lhang 


+5,232 

4-697* A 

Lahore 


+3,315 

+ 136-2 

+260 

Multan 
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4-47’ ) 

Amritsar 
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+ 23-8 
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+ 17-6 
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+ 10-9 
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+ 15-6 
+360 
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caste as Sheikh. Qasab of the south-eastern part of the Province being pro¬ 
minent in this respect. It is quite likely that in some places respectable 
Kashmiris also returned their caste as Sheikh. The table on thclast page shows 
the increase per cent, among Sheikhs in each district and state together with 
increase among all Muslims. A fertile cause of variation in the number 
of Sheikhs is the intermingling with them of the figures of Qureshis. separate 
figures for which are unfortunately not available on the present occasion. 

308. The figures of Sunars are given in the margin for the last six 

censuses. The figures of 
Sikh and Muslim Sunars 
are given only for the 
central and western 
plains, where alone they 
are found in considerable 


Caste, Religion and 
Locality. 

1881 

1891. 

1001. 

1911 

1921 

1931. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

Sonar Total A B.C.I). 

145,908 

1 tH.087 

174,628 

155,903 

127.000 

159,655 

„ Hindu do. 

I0S.R78 

118.114 

127,111 

100.718 

77.251 

99,026 

.. Sikh C. P .. 

13,600 

17,230 

18,856 

27 222 

19.057 

25,366 

., Muslim C. 1). 

21,338 

26,841 

28,656 

20.153 

28.798 

32,391 


numbers. There is an increase among Sunars of all religions during the last 
decade, though the maximum figures for Hindu and Sikh Sunars were reached 
in 1 i>01 and 1911, respectively. The reason for the decline in their numbers is 
that Hindu Sunars sometimes return themselves as Rajput, while Sikh Sunars 
in many cases return no caste. The Muslim Sunars, who are comparatively 
fewer, have returned the maximum number at the present census. 

As regards the internal distribution. Sunars seem to be a mobile race, 
travelling to places where they anticipate prosperous conditions or a good 
income, though the figures of districts like Lahore and Amritsar are probably 
deflated on account of return of other castes, such as Tank, Mair. Muir Rajput. 

The figures in the 


Dts-ratcT. 

8CSAR. 

Hind". 

SM. 

Muslim. 


1921 

1931 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

1931 

Hoehiarptir 

1.568 

4,820 

91 

283 

226 

425 

.Tullundur 

1,678 

5,934 160 

731 

599 

065 

Ludhiana 

3,696 

3.4581 425 

1,336 

148 

277 

Feroreporv .. 

3.157 

2,692 2,333 

3,374 

2,197 

2,131 

Oujranwala 

2,968 

2,717 

fM3 

811 

930 

1,141 

Rawalpindi .. 

1,559 

947 

1,498 

731 

224 

38 

Montgomery 

1.209 

1,486 

259 

289 

2,480 

2,598 

Lvallpur •• 

2,503 

2,017 

724 

70S 

1,718 

2,289 

.Ihang • • 

3,350 

2.316 

25 

2 

310 

382 

Rnhnmlp-'r Stntt .. 

895 

1,144 

31 

133 

1,117 

952 


margin will be of inter¬ 
est. At this census 
33.000 Sunars returned 
their caste as Rajput, 


they were included 
among Sunars. The 
other caBte claimed in 
considerable numbers 
is Khatri, returned by 
about 2,000 Sunars. It is probable that many more Hindu Sunars will return 
Rajput or Khatri as their caste at future censuses. 

309. In the beginning of this Chapter a reference was made to the 
representation made on behalf of certain associations of Hindu and Sikh 
members of the occupational castes of Chhipis (calico-printers), Darzis (tailors), 
Chhimbas (washermen), etc., to have their caste recorded as Tank Kshatriya. 
In the eastern part of the Province the claim was that they be recorded as 
Roll ilia Tank Kshatriya, whatever that may mean. Many members of this 
caste have risen to responsible positions in public service and business, and claim 
that calico-printing, tailoring, etc., are mere occupations and that their true 
caste is Tank Kshatriya. Their argument is contained in the following 
abstract from a representation of theirs. 

“The word Ch 
handu mil. on art 

of training for the Kohatriyas of the olden" day*. 


typi, Chtypa, or Chimba taken it* origin from "Shitty" which is but another name for 
; highly spoken of by the learned men of tho past, and constituting a compulsory course 
ol training lor the Kshatriya* of the olden day*. Hence it was that Sri Ram Chander Ji's sons Lahti and 
Kasha, Dhirt-Rashlra's sons Duryodhana, etc., at.d Pando's son* (Pander) were all expert in ‘shiliD' ‘art or 
handicraft.'* 
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Their claim to return Tank Kshatriva as their caste was conceded with 
the proviso that the traditional caste should also be returned and added in 
brackets aft t the caste claimed, thus to make a comparison possible with the 
corresponding figures of the past censuses. The following correction slip was 
issued for the guidance of the enumerators. 


Task K8HATMYA. 


riy» 

traditional caste. «ach a* tailor or calico-printer bein ' a Me l within bracket*. thus Tank Kshatriy* (tailor), 
Tank Kahatriya (calico-printer)." 

Appendix I at the end of this Chapter shows the figures of Tank Kshatriyas 
for each district and state as well as the number of each traditional caste returned. 

The provincial summary is given in the 
margin. The traditional caste was recorded 
in the case of 25,52+ out of 37,37(5 entries, 
and it is apparent from the table that more 
Sikhs than Hindus have claimed the new 
casta and that the castes which have 
mainly contributed to it are Chhimba and 
Darzi. It will not be a matter for surprise 
if on future occasions many Tank Ksha¬ 
triyas return their caste merely as Khatri, a 
leading caste which at this census appears 
to have been returned by many Ahluwalias 
also. 


C&ate. 


Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Total 

Total with traditional 


11,321 

26,055 

Occupation recorded 


7,676 

17,848 

An-a 


3 

. . 
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• • 

82 

Chhimba 


4.982 

11,349 

Dar/.i 


2.037 

6,121 

Dhobi 


68 

18 
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Kahar 
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Kumhar 
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1 
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Ha j put 
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81 

Ranurarhia 


44 

2 

Saini 


. . 

3 

Sonar 


488 

192 

Tarkhan 


36 

• • 


310. See paragraph regarding Lohars. Tarkhan. 

311. The Telis — Hindu, Sikh and Muslim — show an increase. Teli is an Tall. 

Hindu (U»i) .. 1.373 occupational caste, whose members are evidently not at 

Sikh 

Muslim ,. .. 344,927 all anxious to give up their traditional occupation or to 

claim a higher caste. The increase is, no doubt, due to the attractiveness 
of oil-milling, which is one of the few prosperous indigenous industries at 
present. 

312. Numerous persons at this census abstained from returning a caste, ‘Mo CaiU’ 
and many of them deliberately. It is quite possible that some of the omissions 

in the column of caste were accidental,having crept in during one of the several 
stages of the census operations. The munber of Brahmanic Hindus, who did 
not return a caste, is negligible, being 4,419 males and 2,397 females out of a total „ 
population of over eight millions, and Caste would thus seem to have, as ever, 
its grip on the population. In the case of 50 per cent, of the followers of Vedic 
Dharm, numbering 341,390 persons (194,355 males and 147,035 females), the 
entry in the caste column was Arya, which is the equivalent of * no caste ’ entry 
in the case of Brahmanic Hindus (mainly Sanatanists). The main figures of 
* no caste ’ entry among Brahmanic Hindus relate to Amritsar (1,626), Gujrat 
(1,191). Gujranwala (914) and Gurdaspur (085). It is rather surprising that 
Lahore, claiming as it does a large number of people with advanced views, has 
had very few such entries. Some ‘ no caste ’ entries, practically all relating to 
females, in places like Suket and Jheliun, seem to be due to a statistical 
error, as also those relating to an excessive number of males in Amritsar. On 
the whole, it can safely be said that very few of the Brahmanic Hindus have 
refrained from returning their caste although there was a considerable propaganda 
against the return of caste, particularly that emanating from the Jat Pat Torak 
Mandal. My conclusion is that people prefer to return a higher caste to return¬ 
ing no caste, and that the caste system has still a great hold on them. 
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present*- 313. It will, I think, be of interest to notice the representation of the 

o of CftStn 

Services members of different castes, tribes or races in the gazetted civil services. The 
table below showing the actual figures of classification has been compiled from 
the History of Services of the Gazetted Government Servants serving in the 
Punjab and on deputation in the North-West Frontier and Delhi Provinces. * 
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3 

36 

lit 

8 

4 

3 

0 

7 

• • 

II 

7 


3 

1 

II 

i 

16 

d 

127 

Ramgarhia 






1 




1 






1 

1 

♦. 

, . 

4 

Soini 




1 

*• 

1 

1 

i 








2 

2 


1 

7 

Say ad 




IS 

13 

10 

3 

i 

7 

* a 

1 

3 

10 

1 

4 

1 

3 

S s 

6 

d 

77 

Shaikh 

"1 

4 

1 

13 

8 

17 

, , 

3 

* 

s # 

1 

14 

7 

1 

7 

0 

20 


7 

d 

116 

Christian 

s • 


0 

22 

1 

b 

22 

3 

04 


22 

12 

31 

34 

A 

2 

34 

123 

16 

28 

d 

549 

Other minor castes 

2 

•• 

7 | 

7 

5 

I 

1 

3 

• • 

s s 

4 

10 

5 

1 

3 

12 

2 

7 

TO 

Unspecified 

•• 

6 

1 

33 

! 

33 

10 

10 

4 

27 

1 

1 

21 

29 

18 

2 

.1 

87 

13 

53 

d 

370 

TOTAL 

•• 

117 

IS 

- 

153 


44 

115 

103 

67 

20 

163 

215 

e 

47 

48 

103 

416 

37 

174 

d 

2.810 


(а) Include* fl unspecified Gakkhare and 4 unspecified Bhattis. 

(б) Includes IS Christians, who are also members at the Indian Civil Service. 

(e) Includes I Brahman. 3 Jnts, 2 Khatris, 1 Rajput, 2 Sayads and 2 Sheikhs, who are also shown under 
extra A ssistant Commissioners. It also includes 1 Saved counted under Medical Department. 

(d) This will not be the exact total at the entries in the line os certain officers mentioned in the notes 
(•) and (c) have been counted twice. 

l’he figures for the important castes having any considerable representation are 
detailed separately, while other castes have been lumped together at the 

• 61st edition corrected up to th. 1st duly 1031. 
























































































































Correction Slip. 

Page 859, line 17 from bottom, 
Jat add Pathan. 
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bottom, where also the number of officers whose caste or nationality is not 
specified has been given. It. may be pointed out that in some cases terms arc 
put down which are not really castes. For example, it is not clear whether 
the term Mahajan as used in the afore-mentioned book refers to Agganval, 
Arora or Sud. It is possible that the people belonging to the same caste may 
have returned themselves under two different categories, for instance, Sheikh 
and Kashmiri and Qureshi and Sheikh. It is apparent from the above table 
that the greatest number of gazetted officers are Christians. Among 
Indians, the caste Khatri contributes the largest number, followed by Kajput, 
Jat, Arora, Sheikh, Brahman. Sayad, Aggarwal. etc. This order happens to be 
in accord with the proportion of literacy among these castes rather than with 
their numerical strength. 


The Christiana are comparatively most numerous in the Public Works 
Department, the Police and the Indian Civil Service. The Khatris are mostly 
employed in the Public Works Department, the Medical Department and as 
Extra Assistant Commissioners. The largest proportion of Rajputs is claimed 
by Extra Assistant Commissioners, the Provincial Education Service and the 
Irrigation Branch of the Public Works Department. The .fats have their best 
representation in the cadres of Extra Assistant Commissioners and Tahsildars 
and also in miscellaneous Departments, particularly Agriculture. The Aroras 
are serving mostly as Extra Assistant Commissioners, in the Irrigation Branch 
of the Public Works Department and in the Judicial Department. As regards 
Sheikhs, the Irrigation Branch of the Public Works Department claims most, 
of them, followed by the Judicial Department and the Provincial Education 
Service. The Brahmans for the most part are employed as Extra Assistant 
Commissioners and in the Irrigation and Medical Departments, and Sayads as 
Extra Assistant Commissioners and Tahsildars and in the Judicial and Medical 
Departments. The largest proportion of Aggarwals is claimed by the Irrigation 
Branch of the Publio Works Department and the Judicial Department. The 
Pathans are represented mostly in the cadres of Extra Assistant Commissioners 
and Tahsildars and in the Provincial Police service. As many as 89 members 
>f the Indian Civil Service are Christians ; 5 are Sheikhs, 4 Khatris, 3 Aroras. 
; Brahmans and 1 Aggarwal, Aliluwalia, Arain, Jat and Rajput each. Four 
Indian Civil Servants, who are Indians, have not specified their castes. 

It will also be of considerable interest to examine the caste distribution 

of the elected members of the Punjab 
Legislative Council, and the table in 
the margin gives the necessary 
information. The Jat and the Rajput, 
the two most numerous castes, have 
the greatest representation, a fact 
which reflects the influence exercised 
by them over the members of occupa¬ 
tional castes residing mostly in rural 
areas. The next in point of numbers 
is Khatri, followed by Arora, Brah¬ 
man, Sayad, Sheikh, Aggarwal, Arain 


1 e. ciflfjt of lh' elected member* of the Punjab l.egieintir* 
Council. 




■s 


J3 

Caatc. 



Caste. 

1 

X 



5a 


Aggarwal 

Anir 


2 

1 

Kashmiri 

Khatri 

1 

.1 

Arain 


2 

Mahajan 

1 

\rora 


5 

Meo 

1 

Awan 


1 

Nil 

1 

Balmiki 


1 

Qurwhi 

1 

Bengali 


1 

Rajput 

12 

Biloch 


1 

Sayad 

.3 

Bodla 


1 

Sheikh 

3 

Brahman 


3 

Sikh 

1 

Oujjar 


o 

Total all cn'tca 

71 

Jat 


22 




and Gujjar. Here again it is possible that there is an over-lapping of Sheikh and 
Kashmiri. The other castes noted in the table have only one member each. 
















Strength and 
Distribution. 


Comparison 
with the Past 
Returns. 
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EUROPEANS AND ANGLO-INDIANS. 

314. There are in this Province 20.099 persons (14,848 males and 5,251 
females) belonging to the European and allied races including 4 Armenians. 
Of these, the British subject* arc 19.523 (males 14,597 and females 4,926) or 
97-1 percent, of the total. The distribution of European and allied races in 
the-various districts of the Province is as below :— 


Number of persons. 


Districts. 


Undergo 


.. Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana, Muzaffargarh and Dera 
Ghazi Khan. 


20 to 50 

51 to 100 
101 to 500 

501 to 1,000 
1,001 to 2,000 
Over 2.000 


.. Ilissar, Rohtak, Kamal, Gujrantcala. Sheikh u- 
pura, Gujrat, Shahpur and Jhang. 

.. Gurgaon, Kangra, Mianwali and LyaUpur. 

.. Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Jhelum, Attack and 
Montgomery. 

.. Simla and Midtan. 

.. JuUundur and Ferozepore. 

.. Lahore, Amhala, Sialkot and Raicalpindi. 


The figures are large for the districts having cantonments. In 1921 the 
corresponding figure for Multan was 1,396, and the decrease may be due to the 
reduction of European troops in the cantonment. 

It appears that as in the past many Anglo-Indians, especially those of 
fair complexion, have returned themselves as Europeans. 

The total number of Anglo-Indians recorded at this census is 3,625 
persons (2,181 males and 1,444 females), those returned from British Territory 
being 2,995 (males 1,825 and females 1,170). The distribution of Anglo-Indians 
in the districts of the Punjab is as under :— 


Districts containing persons. 


Bdow 5 
6 to 20 

21 to 50 


51 to 100 
101 to 500 
501 to 1,000 
Over 1,000 


.. Hoshiarpur , Shahjiur and Dera Ghazi Khan. 
.. Rohtak, Kamal, Kangra, Attock. Lyallpur and 
Muzaffargarh. 

.. IIissar, Jullundur, Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Sialkot, 
Gujrantcala, Sheikhupura, Gujrat, Jhelum, 
Montgomery and Jhang. 

.. Gurgaon, Ferozepore, Miantcali and Multan. 

.. Ambala and Simla. 

.. Rawalpindi. 

.. Lahore. 


315. Below is given the strength of European and allied races (including 


Particular*. 

1081. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901 

1891 

1881. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Europeans, etc. .. 

Anglo-Indians 

Total .. 

20.0W 

3.625 

23,72/ 

21.055 

4AW 

26.454 

31,370 

3,243 

34,613 

25,209 

2,323 

27,522 

21,782 

2,603 

2742-5 

22,480 

1,841 

24,121 


Armenians) and Anglo- 
Indians in the Pro¬ 
vince, as at present 
constituted, at each of 
the last six censuses. 


The figures show that Europeans increased steadily up to the 1911 census, 
or until before the Great War, after which their numbers began to decrease and 
at the present moment they have declined by more than 2,000 as compared with 
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1881. This decrease may be partly attributable to the fact that the possibility 
of their figures becoming swollen by the inclusion of Anglo-Indians was less on 
the present occasion than formerly. At past censuses the householder was as a 
rule called upon to fill the household schedules, but on the present occasion in 
order to ensure entries being made according to instructions trained English- 
knowing enumerators were employed for the purpose, and for the guidance of 

the enumerators the term Anglo-Indian was 
defined as any person, born in India, whose 
father, grand-father or more remote ancestor 
in the male line was European. It may be 
remarked that the figures of Europeans should 
not tally with the number of those who have 
returned a European country as their birth¬ 
place, as the figures include a number of 
European children born in India. The table 
in the margin shows the number of persons 
who returned one or other of the European 
countries as their birth-place, and it is appa¬ 
rent that the number of persons born in Euro¬ 
pean countries is 16.989, or 3,110 less than the 
total number of Europeans in the Province. 
The total number of European children under 
13 in the Punjab at the time of the census 
was 2,769. Evidently many of them were 
born in Europe, On the other hand, there 
may be some Indians who were boro in 
Europe, but these must be very few. It 
seems that many Anglo-Indians return Eng¬ 
land as their birth-place and European as 
their race, and thus insert an element of doubt into both categories of 
the figures. 

The Anglo-Indians in the Province have more than doubled during the 
last fifty years, but they show a decrease since 1921. This might be due to 
the further alienation of some of them in favour of Europeans, while some, 
others of a rather dark complexion have probably been returned as Indians. 

All the persons who have returned English as mother-tongue number 
26,204 which exceeds the number of European and allied races and Anglo- 
Indians by 2,480. The difference is small and might be due to the fact that 
some of the Indian Christians as well as others are taking more and more to 
English as their medium of speech, so that many of them treat English as their 
mother-tongue. 


Place of birth, 

(From Table VI). 


Persons. 

I 


2 

P.-COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. 

16,969 

(I) IxsroE Bums ft Dominions 


England and Walt* 

. . 

14,130 

Gibraltar 


4 

Irish Free State 

, . 

35 

Malta 

. . 

4 

Northern Ireland 

• • 

563 

Scotland 

, , 

650 

United Kingdom unspecified 

, a 

3 

Total (I) 

•• 

15,689 

(II) Outside Barran Dosii- 



XIOS3. 



Austria 

. . 

l 

Belgium 

• • 

45 

Denmark 

• • 

1 

France 

. • 

34 

Germany 

• • 

38 

Greooo 

• . 

1 

Holland 

a • 

2 

Italy 

• • 

5 

Latvia 

• • 

1 

Norway 

• • 

1 

Portugal 

• • 

S 

Rumania 

• , 

2 

Russian Union 

a . 

7 

Spain 

a • 

4 

Sweden 

. . 

3 

Switzerland 

. . 

3 

Turkey in Europo 

Total (if) 

•* 

37 

193 

(HI) Europe unspecified 

t 

•• 

1,207 
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APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER XU. 

The Table below shows the number of persons belonging to occupational 
castes such as Darzi, Chhitnba and Chhipi, returning themselves as Tank Kshatriya 
and Lohars and Tarkhans returning themselves as Dhiman Brahman. 






Tank Kshatriya. 

District ok Static. 





m 

l> 

c 

1 

Chiiimba. 

Daszi. 

Dhobi. 

S 


i 





.e 

£ 

c 

8- 

•a 







& 

■2 

§ 





=5 



g 








US 

X 




2 

I 

? 

s 

n 

JS 

3} 

X 

£ 

35 

Hindu 

| 

Jj 

£ 

o 

1 

x 

a 

1 

X 

S 

X 


1 



— L 

4 

5 

o 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

PUNJAB 



37.376 

11,321 

26.065 

3 

82 

4.962 

11.340 

2.036 

6.121 


18 

2 

10 

7 

Hitsar 



214 

55 

126 



IS 

•* 

4 







Kohtak 



24 

24 

• • 

a . 


# # 






• 



Uurgaon 



SI 

57 

.. 

. • 


# , 


28 







Katua 1 



197 

361 

36 

• • 


276 









Amluvla 



2.5/5 

1.790 

725 

•3 


1.040 

314 

210 

132 

.. 


2 

10 


Simla 



64 

41 

23 



.. 

• • 

2 

II 

.. 



• • 


Kang r a 



•• 

• • 


.. 











Hoahiarpur 



3J!66 

2.462 

784 

.. 


I.W9 

563 

200 

150 






Jullumiur 



7.570 

3,319 

4J55I 


23 

967 

2.384 

1,208 

1.316 

68 





IvUdhinni 



5.564 

1.233 

» 

4J3I 

•• 


596 

2,157 

347 

1,544 





7 

Fcronpom 

• • 


5.146 

328 

4,818 



.. 

2,333 

25 

1.532 






Lahore 

• • 


I.9S9 

J52 

1M7 

• • 

50 

.. 

# # 








Amritaar 

• • 


0,060 

243 

5,837 



1 

2.951 


1.284 


18 




Onrila spin 



IM5 

520 

875 

• • 


74 

113 


32 





■» 

Sialkol 

• ♦ 


92 

72 

20 

• • 


• • 


• • 







Sheikhupnfa 

• • 


206 

4 

204 

. . 


• a 



95 






Shahpur 

• • 


75 

75 


# * 


• • 









Jhrlum 



24 


24 

.. 


• • 









Montgomery 

.. • 


156 

126 

30 

.. 


• • 









Ly nil pur 



271 

5* 

213 

.. 











Kalna Sin It 



132 

52 

50 

. , 


65 

38 

.. 






• a 

JCaoitihu/ 



1 

.. 

1 

.. 


• • 









Jnhbnl 


» • 

.. 

• • 

• • 

. . 


• • 









Other Simla Hill Slalrt 


42 

36 

6 

a • 


# . 


2 

6 






Sirmcor 



33 

29 

4 

• • 


• • 


•• 

3 

•• 





Bilatpur 



/ 

1 

• ♦ 

# . 











Kapurtkala 


** 

991 

157 

S34 

.. 











Maltr Kalla 



68 

26 

40 



* 









KarMot 



701 

J 

686 

•• 


• • 

506 


7 
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APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER XII .—condd. 


Tank Kshitriya. 


Dhlman Brahman 


District oa Statk 

1 

% 

U 

J3 

J3 

9 

3 

—3 

16 

•» 

9 

— 

1 

3 

X 

17 

Hast. 

Cajun*. 

*c 

-a 

a 

cc 

20 

Suxar. 

s 

JB 

a 

e 

3 

3 

23 

a 

s 

24 

a 

•a* 

■a# 

1 

25 

1 

36 

I-OIIAR. 

Tarkham. 

3 

3 

18 

i 

19 

■§ 

£ 

tm* 

21 

1 

fl 

a 

•»*> 

•j Hindu. 

i 

So 

28 

i 

25 

29 

I 

i 

tZ 

30 

PUNJAB 

• • 

a 

i 

81 

* 

1 

a 

48« 

192 

3< 

13.533 

12.982 

65 

2,952 

111 

6,751 

218 

Kissar 


a 

•• 

65 

.. 






2i 

| 28 

.. 





Doht&k 

• • 










16 

It 






(iurgoou 











24 

24 






Karnal 










>• 

2 

a 






Ambfllu 

• • 




44 

2 

.. 


•• 

* • 

6,116 

7.817 

291 

2,2(6 

70 

4.944 

210 

Simla 











63 

63 

.. 



63 

a a 

Kangnt 











2&0 

2J20 





a a 

Uoahiarpor 

• • 







176 

»* 

• • 

1.872 

1.680 

192 

491 

• • 

1.110 

.. 

•Tullundur 

a • 







129 

69 

a. 

337 

305 

52 

36 

38 

116 

. . 

Ludhiuu 


• • 

i 

10 

a a 

• • 

• 

99 

116 

36 


• • 





• a 

Foroscpore 









8 

a a 

9 

9 





a a 

l.:ibor. 











« • 

•• 





a a 

Amritsar 

• « 







69 

•* 

a a 

a • 

•• 





a a 

Clunlaspur 

• • 










•• 

« a 

•• 

•• 


a a 

• a 

SBalkot 











•• 

a a 





a a 

Shcikhupum 











•• 

a a 





a a 

.Shah pur 











•• 

a a 





a a 

■Ihclum 











a a 

a a 






Montgomm 







3 




• a 

a a 

•• 

• • 

•• 

a a 

a a 

Ly all pur 

• a 










a a 

a a 





• a 

Kaltin .Stair 

•• 








a a 

•• 

767 

749 

8 

160 

a a 

517 

8 

Keoalkal 

•* 










.. 

•• 

a a 

• a 

a a 

a a 


Jubbal 

• » 










14 

14 






Other Simla Hill Slate st 










• • 

•• 






Simoor 









• • 

• • 

55 

55 

a a 

6 

a a 

1 

a a 

RUaepnr 

•• 










•• 

a a 





a a 

Kap’trthala 











•• 

a a 





a a 

Haler Kalla 

• • 










• • 

a a 





a* 

b‘iri<U:ot 

•• 


•• 





16 

• a 

•• 

•• 

1 





a a 
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APPENDIX II TO CHAPTER XII. 

This Table shows the number of persons belonging to certain selected 
castes who claimed certain other castes. The traditional castes were to be shown 
within brackects in such cases in the General Schedule. These persons have 
been thrown in the traditional castes in Table XVII. 

CASTES CLAIMED. 


























Ta»t>rri05Ai. Castes. 








c 



a 














3 

o 

Is 

C 

g 

s 

e 

(8 

* 

aS 

J 

c 

£ 

ja 

S 

k. 

£ 

r 


— 

a 

M 

s 

ja 

a 

Si 

B 

0 

i 

5 

— 

c 

M 

k 

i 

■5 

£ 

-c 

k 

m 

? 


a* 

ci 

jj 

1 

6 

0 




t- 

< 

< 

< 

< 

0Q 

fin 

£> 


V 

o 

a 

- 

a 

5* 

c 

o 



*5 

* 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

PUNJAB 

• a 

212.879 

190 

434 


6.034 

450 

16.956 

1.121 

121 

ns 

417 

30 

16 


1 

111 

2 

18,373 

877 

238 

1. 

AcRnnral 

• • 

6 





















2. 

Ahir .. 

• a 

33 






•• 












33 


a a 

3. 

Arain .. 

• a 

293 


















178 


12 

■4. 

Aron .. 

a a 

81 




















5. 

A wan .. 


340 


















22 



6. 

Bnwaria.. 

•• 

230 

• • 


.. 

.. 


1 














7. 

Chamar .. 


43,114 

017 






1 





417 







20 

08 

.. 

740 


8. 

Chhimba 

. . 






1 




25 


154 





0. 

Cbuhm .. 

.. 

353 






29 

. . 







18 



2 



10. 

Pagi and Koli 

•* 

104 

•• 

•• 

•• 

, •• 

•• 


•• 


•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

• • 


•• 

•• 





11. 

Parti 

, , 

2,952 

3,215 

7,388 

107 


6 

29 

127 

4 

10 



20 







3 


01 

1,078 

813 



12. 

Phobi .. 

. . 


26 

104 

4 

I 



70 











13. 

14. 

Faqir 

Ghost 

•• 

2 

14 

« 

152 

22 

14 


1 


i 

104 

•• 

2 

•• 

•• 

•• 

52 



3 

15. 

Cajjar . . 

• , 

103 



1 



49 












50 



10. 

Harni .. 

a a 

568 





•• 












181 


a a 

17. 

18. 

•lit • a 

Jhiwur •• 

a a 

• a 

1.573 

9,104 

a a 

a . 

“l 

1,258 

38 

90 









10 

1 



203 


7 

19. 

Jnlaba .. 

a • 

16,511 

134 

37 

1 

1,277 

15 

11 



22 




2 

10 

a . 



3,706 



20. 

Kahar .. 


2.320 






•• 












6 



21. 

Kamhoh.. 

• a 

177 


110 
















3 



22. 

Kashmiri 

•• 

903 




3 

a* 













252 


a a 

a a 

23. 

Khatri .. 


3 





















24. 

Ktimhar.. 

•• 

5.279 

53 

23 

71 

594 

2 

1 












"l ,230 


24 

25. 

I. nh.tr .. 

a a 

5,130 

a. 

0 


440 

.. 

1,003 








7 




077 



20. 

Mnrhbi .. 

a a 

5,462 

• a 

7 

• a 

67 

10 

.. 












1,524 


a a 

27. 

Mahtam.. 

• a 

2.030 

a a 



• 














20 



28. 

Mnl i • • 

a a 

933 




37 

• • 

.. 














29. 

Mco 

a a 

200 





















30. 

Mirati .. 

•* 

1,440 




02 

101 

18 

• a 


4 

a a 

a a 

•• 

• • 

23 

.. 

9 

• a 

390 

20 


31. 

Mochi .. 

a a 

9.411 

a a 

108 


421 




8 


8 


3 

• • 


a a 

32 


2,624 

56 


32. 

Muss alii.. 

a • 

0,359 

7 

9 

• • 

50 

1 

•• 

a a 


a a 

a a 

• a 

•• 

•• 
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Actual and proportional figures of castes classified according to their traditional occupations. 
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APPENDIX I. 

VITAL STATISTICS. 

The system of registering vital statistics in the British Districts is 
as follows. In the rural circles, births and deaths are reported by village 
chaukidars (watchmen) who are provided with two books, one for births and 
the other for deaths, in which entries are made, on the chaukidar’s report, by 
a resident of the village who can read and write, and the lambardars (village 
head men) of each village are responsible that t hese entries are duly made The 
chaukidars take their books with them to the Thana (police station) at their 
fortnightly visits and from these books and from oral enquiries made from 
chaukidars, the Police J Ukarrint compile the fuller registers which they main¬ 
tain. Fortnightly returns are submitted, through the Superintendent of 
Police, to the Civil Surgeon. The Civil Surgeon forwards fortnightly, monthly 
and annual returns, compiled from the Police returns, to the Director’of Public 
Health, Punjab. From the returns so received, monthly and annual returns 
are prepared m the office of the Director of Public Health, Punjab. The Police 
MuJuimrs receive a small monthly allowance in all cases in which the work 
is done satisfactorily. In Municipal towns, when a birth or death occurs in anv 
household, the head of the household makes a report within three days of the 
occurrence or causes a report to be made orally or upon a form provided by the 
Committee. If for any reason he is unable to do so, the report is made bv an 
adult member of his family, or failing any such, by an adult male servant 
or in the case of births, by the midwife employed in the accouchement If a 
birth or death occurs in a household in which there is no grown up male member 
the report is made by the sweeper of the mohalla (street or lane). The mohalla- 
dar (a responsible resident of the mohalla) and the sweeper are jointly and 
severally responsible that there is no omission. In most Municipalities rules 
or bye-laws have been adopted under the Municipal Act, regarding the proper 
registration of births and deaths. In towns where no special bye-laws for the 
registration ot vital statistics have been prescribed by the Municipal Committee, 
but where the watch and ward is done by the Municipal Police the constable 
of each beat reports all deaths occurring in it. The police are assisted by the 
sweepers of the mohallas, who supply the information regarding births. Birth 
and death registers are kept at Municipal Registry Offices, and weekly returns 
compiled from the registers are forwarded to Civil Surgeons for incorporation 
w their district weekly returns. A weekly return showing the births and deaths 
registered in all Municipal towns with a population of ten thousand and upwards 
each, and a monthly return showing the births and deaths registered in all 
districts, are published in the Punjab Government Gazette. 

The accuracy of the registers maintained by the Police and Municipali¬ 
ties is test h 1 by the Director of Public Health, Punjab, and Assistant Directors 
of Public Health and District Medical Officers of Health, Civil Surgeons, 
Superintendents and .Assistant Superintendents of Police, Tahsildars, Naib- 
Tahsildars, Kanungos, Superintendents of Vaccination and Vaccinators. All 
omissions of births and deaths are supplied in the registers after verification 

by the Civil Surgeons, and the District Officers are asked to punish the defaul¬ 
ters. 


System of 
Registration. 
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APPENDIX II. 

LEPROSY. 

In January 1926 lfis Excellency the Viceroy constituted an Indian Council 
of the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association with a view to the inaugura¬ 
tion of an active campaign to eradicate leprosy from India, and nominated His 
Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey. K.C.S.I., C.I.K.. the then Governor of the 
Punjab, as one of his Vice-Presidents. An appeal was issued to India by His 
Excellency the Viceroy, at whose instance His Excellency the Governor of the 
Punjab on the 28th of January. 1925, issued a similar appeal enlisting in the 
Punjab the support of all who. by reason of their rank, position and affluence, 
were in a position to assist in the beneficent work. To assist in the raising of 
funds and the organization of measures to eradicate the disease from the Punjab, 
His Excellency constituted a Provincial Committee of the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association. This task was successfully completed in the vear 
1926, and a sum of Rs. 2.07,551/13/9 was raised by private subscriptions. The 
amount collected was transferred to the Indian Council of the British Empire 
leprosy Relief Association and the. provincial committee then ceased to function. 
The Punjab Branch, however, has been receiving its quota from the Central 
organisation and in order to utilize this money in accordance with their instruc¬ 
tions. a technical committee was appointed by the Punjab Government to deal 
with the problem and to suggest measures from time to time for stamping out 
leprosy from the Province. 

The Punjab Census Report for 1921 shows that there were then 2,737 
lepers in the Punjab, of which 1,627 were residing in British Territory and 1,110 
in the Punjab States ; so the problem was not of a great magnitude in the Pro¬ 
vince. I n this connection it might be stated that Leprosy Hospitals (Leprosaria) 
exist at Tarn Taran, Amlmla. Rawalpindi, Palampur and Subathu. These 
hospitals are run by the Mission to lepers in the East with the assistance of a 
grant-in-aid from Government, the amount of which during the vear 1925 was 
approximately Rs. 77.000/-. 

During the year 1927, the work carried out by the Prov incial Committee 
comprised a survey of the local situation, both on the administrative and techni¬ 
cal sides, as it was felt that, before any plan of campaign could be drawn up, 
it was necessary to explore the ground. 

Dr. A. R. Mehta. D.P.H., was deputed to the School of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene at Calcutta to undergo special training under Dr. Muir, in the diag¬ 
nosis of Leprosy and in modern methods of treatment, to visit the Leper hospi¬ 
tals in the Province, and to make a detaihxl study of their organisation and 
equipment with the permission and assistance of their respective Superintendents. 

With the object in view to stamp out Leprosy from the Kangra district, 
where alone the disease was then known to be endemic, arrangements were made 
to send to Calcutta all Assistant Surgeons and Sub-Assistant Surgeons serving 
in the Kangra district for special training in the diagnosis and treatment of 
Leprosy, at the expense of the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association. 

Duing the year 1929, at the request of the Committee, the Punjab 
Government sanctioned an honorarium of Rs. 70/- per mensem (half of which 
represented a grant-from Government and the other half from tin* funds of the 
Association) for the. Medical Officer in charge of the Palampur Asylum where 
no qualified Medical Officer was then employed. 
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Steady progress was made during the year 1930 in giving effect to the 
policy advocated by the Punjab Branch of the British Empire leprosy Belief 
Association. 

It was decided to engage a whole-time leprosy expeit and subordinate 
staff for the purpose of carrying out a leprosy survey in the Kangra district. 
The Medical Officer provisionally selected for the post, on the recommendation 
of Dr. Muir. was. however, not available, but after this decision had been 
reached, information was received that the Indian Council proposed to send a 
leprosv-survey (treatment) party under the charge of Dr. K.«ntra to the Kangra 
district during the summer of 1930. As the result o' the survey made bv Dr. 
Santra, it was discovered that in 83 villages situated in three zails of the Kangra 
district 52 persons were suffering from leprosy, whilst in the Kulu tahsil 28 lepers 
were found in 29 villages and in the Banjar tahsil of Kulu sub-division, 54 villages 
contained 13 lepers. The survey party also visited the Mandi State, in which 
50 lepers were discovered in 47 villages and an appreciable number of lepers 
was also discovered in the Chamlm State. In addition, a rough survey was 
carried out in two tahsils of the Amritsar district and 15 lepers were discovered 
in 11<» villages. These circumstances necessitated consideration of the ipiestiou 
of appointing a whole time leprosy expert to carry out surveys with a view to 
obtaining more detailed information in regard to the incidence of the disease ; 
whilst Dr. .Santra recommended the appointment of such an officer and also 
pointed out the need of improving the training of medical men and more especial¬ 
ly medical students in the diagonsis and treatment of the disease. 

Apart from these activities l)r. Santra and his party held leprosy clinics, 
each of seven days duration, in Kangra district under arrangements made by the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Punjab, and the Civil Surgeon, Kangra. 

These clinics were attended by some 21 doctors and their travelling expenses 
were borne by the British Empire Leprosy Belief Association. I)r. Santra 
also visited the King Edward 'Medical College, the Amritsar Medical School 
and the Women’s Medical School at Ludhiana, where he delivered lectures and 
gave demonstrations on the diagonsis and treatment of leprosy to the staff and 
students. 

The Assistant Surgeon in charge of the Civil Hospital, Palampur, who was 
placed in medical charge of the Palampur 1-^per .Asylum, continued to draw the 
fee of Bs. 35/- per mensem from the Punjab Branch of the British Empire taprosv 
Belief Association. 

A grant of Bs. 2.590 was made to the Subathu taper Asylum to meet 
part of the cost of providing a new dispensary and a small clinical laboratory. 

During the year 1931. considerable progress was made in extending anti- 
leprosv work in the Punjab. The Punjab Government, after obtaining the 
views of the Commissioners ami Missionary Societies, approved of tin* proposal 
of the Provincial Committee in regard to the appointment of visiting committees 
for the inspection of leper asylums in the Punjab 

Almost all the Medical Officers in charge of dispensaries in the Kangra. 
district have already received the special training in the treatment of leprosy 
at Calcutta or from Dr. Santra who visited that district. During the last 
four years. 14 Medical Officers and four private medical practitioners were sent 
to Calcutta at the expense of the Association. 
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In regard to the training of medical students, the late Special Leprosy 
Officer of the Committee delivered a lecture-demonstration on leprosy to the 
students of the King Edward Medical College and the Amritsar Medical School. 

An annua! grant of a sum of Rs. 100/- was given to each of the five leper 
asylums in the Punjab (Tarn Taran, Ambala, Palampur, Subathu and 
Rawalpindi) to provide comforts for the inmates. In addition to this, a sum of 
Rs. 3,000/- was granted to the Honorary Superintendent, Tara Taran Leper 
Asylum, to meet in part the cost of erecting an operation block and a sum of 
Rs. 1.250/- was given to meet half the cost of equipping it. Also, a sum of 
Rs. 2,500/- was granted to the Subathu Leper Asylum to meet part of the cost of 
erecting and equipping a small laboratory. 

W ith a view to obtaining a detailed knowledge in regard to the incidence 
of Leprosy in the Punjab a whole-time medical officer withM.B. B.S., qualifica¬ 
tions (Dr. Jaikaria) has been appointed with the object of carrying out leprosy 
surveys and of supervising the work of a leprosy survey propaganda party. 
During the period from March 1st to December 1931. he did much valuable work 
and it need scarcely be said that the expenditure of Rs. 4,755/2/1 incurred in 
this connection has been fully justified by the result. In all, 950 villages were 
surveyed during this period of nine months, and 444 cases (or 253-12 per 100.000 
of population) of leprosy were discovered in 199 villages. Seven leprosy clinics 
were opened for the treatment of 397 cases. 

An extensive propaganda was carried out by means of magic-lantern 
shows and wide distribution of pamphlets on Leprosy. As many as 95 magic- 
lantern lectures were delivered by Dr. Jaikaria. 
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APPENDIX III. 

DEPRESSED CLASSES. 

The question as to what are ‘ depressed classes ’ has of late aroused 
considerable interest. The term * depressed classes according to the defini¬ 
tion laid down by the Census Commissioner for Tndia, comprises :_ 

(/) All persons who would pollute a caste Hindu by proximity or touch. 
(n) All those who are forbidden entry into the interior of ordinary Hindu 
temples. 

(»7») 7 hose who are not allowed to draw water from (he villa ye iocll. 

The castes which fall under the first category are comparatively few, 
and at present no caste in this Province is supposed to cause pollution simply 
by coming within a certain distance of the caste Hindu. Tn private buildings, 
however, no caste Hindu would let a sweeper enter his residential room, not to 
speak of the latter ever dreaming of going into the kitchen. In many cases the 
shadow of a Oh am a r or a Clmhra would pollute a caste Hindu if he happened 
to be in his own house, but- he would not mind such a thing in a playground or 
on a public road. The tradition or habit has much to do with the dread or 
contempt of untouchables. 

The matter of temple-entry is also a very vexed question. My inquiries 
show that old temples such as those in Southern Tndia. where the practice 
or tradition has attained the force of ritual, do not really exist in this Pro¬ 
vince. The question as to which castes are, and which are not. allowed 
access to the different- temples is still difficult of solution. It appears that 
a Purbia Dhobi would not be allowed to enter a temple, but a Hindu barber, 
especially if well dressed, would not be objected to. Large urban areas are not 
the places for a real test of disqualification for temple-entry as there the parti¬ 
culars and antecedents of an individual are not known, but in villages having 
temples for public worship such restrictions can be enforced. 

The backward castes when numerous enough in any locality usually 
avoid such unpleasantness by having a place of worship of their own. however 
humble. In some cases when a family of a depressed caste (for instance Chuhra) 
is isolated in a place they would erect a mud temple to Guya. in size no larger 
than an ordinary Indian chuhln (hearth), and adorn it with peacock feathers. 

The question of who can and who cannot draw water from the village 
well is also usually full of difficulties. The main criterion is as to whether it is 
easy or difficult for the people to obtain drinking water in the locality, and 
the scruples disappear in proportion as the difficulty to secure water increases. 
The untouchables usually have their own wells, but very often would take 
water from the water-courses of wells or canals. In cases where the whole 
population depends on water stored in ponds they usually obtain it at a 
separate yhut at some distance from that of caste Hindus. 

Thus it will be realised that the question us to who are depressed classes 
is not ait all easy to determine, and some castes will always be difficult to classify. 
The measure of reaction to be manifested by these classes at the time of sepuratc 
enfranchisement also depends upon various considerations. In some places 
where there is an overwhelming influence of caste Hindus the depressed classes 
may not come forward to claim the vote. This may well huppeu in Kohtuk. 
Hissar and Durguon. The reaction in .fullundur, Hoshiarpur. Lvallpur, 
Sheikhupuru and Montgomery is likely to give the depressed a much longed 
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for opportunity to secure a large voting strength. Tn Ludhiana. Ferozepore 
and Ambala the Sikh element will probably retain its hold, but it will not be a 
case of plain sailing and the struggle may easily take a serious turn. 

The Social Map in the beginning of this Report shows the population of 
the castes, which have been classified as ‘ depressed ' according to the above 
tests out of those for which we had the figures. Such castes comprise all Ad- 
Dharmis and the Hindu castes. Bawaria. Chamar. Chuhra, Dagi and Koli. 
Dumna. Megh. Od. Ramdasia, Sansi and Sarera. and their strength in British 
1 erriton comes to 1,310. t Oil. Tt is tru<* that we have not got the figures for 
some other castes, which are also untouchable, but all of them are numerically 
unimportant. An estimate of tin* present population of these minor castes * 
made on the basis of the>l921 figur«*s. indicates their population to be 131,300. 
Thus the total figure for the Hindu and Ad-Dharmi depressed classes will be 
nearh a million and a half. If all the depressed classes get the vote, their popu¬ 
lation is likely to be slightly larger, as the indications aTe that in that case they 
may be joined by some of the low classes among Sikhs and Muslims. It may 
be remarked that the aggregate of Hindu depressed classes does not include 
the figures of the members of those classes, who have been converted to Vedic 
Dhann and returned no caste or merely Arya in the column of caste. 

It is necessary to add that the strength of each of the depressed castes, 
mimed above, by religion and sex are given in Imperial Table XVII for each 
district and state. Similar figures of Ad-Dharntis are given in Imperial 
Table XVI. 

The figures of total population and literacy for each Tahsil in British 
Terri ton* are given for Ad-Dharmis and four of the most numerous depressed 
castes, namely Chuhra, Chamar, Dagi and Koli and Sansi, in Provincial Table 
II. In the Social Map in the beginning of this Volume the light-blue portion 
of the rectangles represents the total strength of Ad-Dharmis and the Hindu 
depressed classes for which figures are available. Appendix I to Chapter XI 
is a key to this map and gives the actual and proportionate figures for each 
umt of the Province. It will be observed that the Ramdasia is put down as 
one of rhe Hindu depressed classes and in this connection it has only to be 


added that these persons returned themselves as Hindus by religion and 
Ramdasia by caste. They are really Chamars and belong properly to the 
Hindu depressed classes. Those Ramdasias who retured themselves as Sikhs 
are not included in these figures. 


.. . . Bwy, Barigar. Bbanjia, Ctanal, PaoH (Doala), Pfaanak. Gandfcila. Odh. 

Krlukl, ktmek, Ron, Nut, Pam, Tern*, Rihar, SapeU and Sirkibatvd. 
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